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ENGLISH  INFIDELITY. 


By  Key.  T.  Y.  Moobx,  Bichmond,  Vo. 

Thz  'Progress  of  the  Intellect^  as  exemplified  in  the  religious  development 
of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews.  By  Robert  William  Mackay.  lo  two  vo- 
lumes. London :  John  Chapman,  142  Strand.  MDCCCL.  Pp.  4S8 ; 
520. 

"I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword,"  was  one  of  the 
most  profound  and  memorable  of  those  significant  utterances 
that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  lived  on  earth. 
It  might  seem,  on  anterior  grounds,  that  a  religion,  whose  ba- 
sis was  truth,  whose  spirit  was  love,  and  whose  end  was 
peace,  could  hardly  fail  to  command  at  once,  the  assent  and 
the  affection  of  the  world.  But  the  facts  of  the  case  show, 
that  such  an  anticipation  has  left  out  some  important  element 
in  the  calculation.  Like  the  gunner,  who  has  omitted  the 
fact  of  gravitation,  or  the  machinist,  who  has  forgotten  that 
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-of  inertia,  a  calculation  like  this,  has  not  estimated  the  pon- 
derous and  fearful  fact  of  human  depravity;  a  fact  which, 
whilst  it  makes  a  religion  necessary  to  man,  also  makes  man 
averse  to  its  reception,  in  the  precise  proportion  of  its  purity 
and  power.  Hence,  Christianity  has  ever  been  a  militant 
element  in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  as  this  great  an- 
tagonising principle  of  human  depravity  comes  forth  in  each 
successive  generation  of  the  world,  at  once  the  fact  demand- 
ing, and  the  fact  resisting  this  renovating  agency,  it  would 
seem,  that  each  generation  is  required  to  purchase  the  bless- 
ing for  itself,  at  the  same  price  of  struggling  contest.  As 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  science,  so  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  mode  of  obtaining  the  blessmgs  of  a  pure  and  pervading 
Christianity,  but  that  of  contending  earnestly  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Hence,  we  find  each  age  of  the 
world,  since  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion,  pre- 
senting its  own  peculiar  phase  of  hostility  to  the  truth. 

But  peculiar  as  may  be  the  form  in  which  these  attacks 
are  thus  periodically  renewed,  the  substance  is,  in  all  the 
varieties  of  presentation,  essentially  the  same.  The  weapons 
used  by  Paul,  against  the  Jew  of  his  day,  needed  only  a  bur- 
nishing and  pointing,  to  fit  them  for  the  use  of  Justin  Mar- 
tyr against  Trypho,  or  Origen  against  Celsus,  in  an  early  age 
of  the  church ;  or  of  Limborch,  Leslie  and  M'Aul,  in  a  later. 
The  reader  who  is  shocked  at  the  vulgar  ribaldries  of  a 
Paine,  or  puzzled  by  the  learned  plausibilities  of  a  Strauss, 
is  astonished  to  find  their  vaunted  discoveries  anticipated  and 
answered  in  the  questions  and  answers  to  the  Greeks,  ascribed 
to  Justin,  and  in  the  pages  of  the  earlier  apologists ;  whilst 
the  solemn  babooneries  and  elaborate  pedantries  of  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,  are  reproduced  in  the  pages  of  R.  W.  Mackay. 
If,  therefore,  we  would  understand  the  present,  and  prepare 
for  the  future,  we  must  know  something  of  the  past.  "  The 
thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be;  and  that 
which  is  done,  is  that  which  shall  be  done ;  and  there  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun."  These  remarks  are  especially 
true,  in  regard  to  the  connection  between  England  and  this 
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country.  So  close  and  complete  is  the  intercourse  between 
us ;  so  many  the  avenues  of  communication ;  and  so  deep 
the  intellectual  sympathy  of  the  two  nations,  that  the  opin- 
ions and  feelings  of  the  one  country,  on  great  moral  and  re- 
ligious questions,  will  at  length  become  the  property  and 
characteristics  of  the  other.  The  frequency  with  which  the 
publications  of  the  one  country  re-appear  in  the  other,  the 
ease  with  which  importations  are  made,  and  the  wide  circula- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  the  republications  of  the  four 
great  English  Q^uarterlies,  make  it  almost  certain,  that  the 
present  type  of  infidelity  in  England,  may  be  expected  in 
due  time,  to  be  re-produced  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  An 
acquaintance,  therefore,  with  the  present  posture  and  resources 
of  English  infidelity,  may  be  useful  in  preparing  ourselves 
for  the  contest,  which  sooner  or  later,  in  its  advancing  wave, 
must  reach  us.  We  have,  therefore,  thought  it  advisable  to 
give  our  readers  some  acquaintance  with  the  modern  school 
of  free  thinkers  in  England,  and  for  this  purpose,  have  se- 
lected the  work  that  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  as 
one  of  the  most  favorable  of  its  class,  and  presenting  this 
"red  republican"  school  of  religionists,  in  the  latest  and  best 
form  of  its  development.  Before  describing  its  character  and 
contents,  however,  we  shall  give  some  account  of  other  no- 
tabilities of  the  same  school,  who  are  in  nearer  or  remoter 
sympathy  with  the  writer  of  this  ponderous  treatise. 

The  present  form  of  English  infidelity,  is  the  result  of 
several  influences  combined.     The  first  is  the  old  school  of 
English  deism.     The  production  of  this  school  was  owing 
to,  or  at  ,least  afiected  by,  two  distinct  influences,  neither  of 
which  nf^  yet  extinct.     The  former  of  these  was,  the  ration- 
al spirit  engendered  by  the  reformation.     It  is  one  of  the  ter- 
rible conditions  of  all  great  blessings,  that  they  are  liable,  if 
unsanctified,  to  be  transmuted  into  great  curses.      This  is 
especially  true  of  all  religious  blessings,     They  are  ''a  savor 
of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death."     The  reformation 
was  a  great  awaking  of  the  human  soul,  on  every  subject, 
but  especially  on  that  of  religion.     I^reedom  of  thought  was 
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proclaimed  as  a  duty,  and  freedom  of  speech  demanded  as  a 
privilege.  The  result  of  this  emancipation,  in  minds  unhal- 
lowed by  God's  spirit,  was  very  natural.  The  antiquity  of 
an  opinion,  or  a  system  of  opinions,  instead  of  exciting  ven- 
eration, aroused  suspicion.  Men  began  to  confound  age  and 
dotage,  and  in  the  presumptuous  exultation  of  their  new 
freedom,  to  regard  the  venerable  faith  of  their  fathers  as  only 
the  dreaming  of  an  imbecile  senility.  Theories  of  freedom 
and  rights,  that  were  applicable  only  to  man  in  his  relation  to 
the  human,  were  applied  to  man  in  his  relation  to  the  Divine ; 
and  liberty  was  thought  to  be  imperfect,  as  long  as  men 
could  not  believe  as  they  pleased,  as  well  as,  do  as  they 
pleased.  Hence,  the  authority  of  the  Bible  was  questioned 
in  the  same  spirit  of  reckless  irreverence,  with  which  the  pre- 
tensions of  priestcraft  were  trampled  down;  that  spirit  of 
humble  and  holy  docility,  which  is  the  only  proper  attitude 
for  the  soul,  in  which  to  investigate  a  divine  utterance,  and 
without  which,  that  utterance,  in  its  "  still  small  voice,"  is 
inaudible,  as  well  as  useless,  was  despised  as  timidity,  and 
the  result  was  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  unbelief.  God,  who 
will  not  stoop  to  be  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  human  pride, 
though  he  will  ever  bend  to  the  lowliness  of  a  suppliant  hu- 
mility, gave  them  up  to  the  vanity  of  their  own  hearts,  al- 
lowed them  to  surround  themselves  with  sparks  of  their  own 
kindling,  and  permitted  them,  like  the  men  of  Sodom,  to 
grope  in  blindness  for  those  heavenly  visitants,  whose  mission 
they  were  so  unwilling  to  obey,  and  so  unable  to  com- 
prehend. 

Connected  with  this  influence,  was  another,  not  less  im- 
portant from  the  opposite  direction.  The  English  church 
was  never  fully  reformed.  There  always  remained  an  ele- 
ment of  worldliness  and  popery,  which  wrought  like  leaven 
in  its  mass,  and  tended  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  re- 
formation. What  the  Methodists  of  latter  days  endeavored 
to  do,  was  attempted  by  the  Puritans  of  former  days,  with 
perhaps  less  signal  and  obvious  success.  In  resistance  to  this 
effort   after  a  purer  reformation,  there  arose  the  spirit  that 
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reached  its  highest  types  in  Laud,  and  Strafford,  but  attained 
its  triumphant  success,  only  in  the  men  and  scenes  that  suc- 
ceeded the  restoration.     Licentiousness  of  conduct  demanded 
laxity  of  belief,  and  the  spirit  that  was  intolerant  of  the 
restraints  of  Puritanism,  was  equally  intolerant  of  the  res- 
traints of  the  Bible.     Religion  became  a  sham  with  the  cler- 
gy, and  therefore  a  jest  with    the   people,  who  could  not 
be  expected  to  believe  the  preaching  of  men,  who  evidently 
did  not  believe  it    themselves.     God's   unseduced   remnant 
were  among  the  hidden,  weeping  and  despised  ones  of  the 
land  J  and  the  only  living  representations  of  Christianity,  were 
living  hypocrisies  and  lies.     Hence,  partly  from  a  general 
laxity  of  belief,  a  want  of  healthy  tone  in  the  soul,  and 
partly  from  a  want  of  some  living  witness  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  unbelief  assumed  that  form,  that  was  termed 
"  Deism."     Herbert  of  Cherbury,  wrote  a  book  to  disprove 
the  possibility  of  revelation,  or  miracle,  and  with  character- 
istic credulity,  tells  us  that  he  published  it  because  of  a  mir- 
acle, which  revealed  to  him  the  will  of  God  regarding  it. 
Hobbes  gave  scientific  form  and  utterance  to  the  practical 
sentiment  of  the  age,  in  his  Leviathan.     Blount  and  Tindal, 
Collins  and  Woolston,  Morgan  and  Chubb,  as  they  succes- 
sively appeared,  each  became   interpreter  to   those  classes, 
whose  minds  and  tastes  were  in  harmony  with  their  own ; 
whilst   Hume   and   Gibbon,   Shaftesbury   and   Bolingbroke, 
threw  around  their  sceptical  mockings,  the  polish  of  rank, 
the  brilliancy  of  wit,  and  the  lustre  of  genius.     These  influ- 
ences have  been  perpetuated  and  transmitted  in  various  forms, 
and  constitute  one  great  element  in  the  modern  school  of 
English  infidelity. 

Another  influence  has  come  from  the  literature  and  scepti- 
cism of  France.  That  the  French  infidelity  owes  much,  in 
its  immediate  agencies  of  production,  to  the  English  deism, 
is  certainly  true,  but  there  were  other  and  deeper  causes  at 
work,  which  gave  it  the  fierce  and  terrible  character  which  it 
bears,  and  which  explain  the  nature  of  the  influence,  which 
reacted  from  it,  on  the  infidelity  of  England.     As  the  deism 
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of  England  was  the  partial  result  of  a  perversion  of  the  re- 
formation, the  deism  of  Prance  was  the  result  of  its  rejection. 
The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  banishments  and 
murders  that  succeeded  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz, 
destroyed  and  exiled  the  best  portion  of  the  population  of 
France.     The  reformation,  like  all  great  religious  movements 
of  that  kind,  appealed  to  the  intelligent  and  industrial  middle 
classes,  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, in  whom  the  progressive  principle  of  society  is  lodged, 
whilst  the  two  extreme  classes,  the  nobility  and  large  land 
owners  on  the  one  side,  and  the  agricultural  and  laboring 
poor  on  the  other,  in  both  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  the 
conservative  principle  of  society  is  lodged,  remained  true  to 
their  instinctive  mission,  in  adherence  to  the  old  religion. 
The  safety  of  France  then  obviously  lay  in  the  retention  of 
that  class,  in  which  was  embodied  the  progressive  principle, 
and  so  regulating  that  principle,  that  its  development  should 
reach  by  a  healthy  expansion,  to  the  masses  above  and  below. 
But  with  a  blind  and  furious  folly,  this  class  was  banished 
and  destroyed,  and  thus  a  fatal  gap  effected  in  the  social  ele- 
ments of  France.     The  producing  and  growing  class. was 
almost  annihilated,  and  like  some  vast  surface  that  has  been 
denuded  of  its  soil  by  a  deluge,  society  was  compelled  to 
await  in  barrenness,  the  formation  of  a  new  soil  by  slow  ab- 
rasion and  decomposition  from  the  more  unyielding  elements 
above  and  below. 

But  disastrous  as  was  the  effect  of  this  insane  policy 
of  France,  on  her  social  and  political  economics,  its  ef- 
fect on  her  religion  was  yet  more  deplorable.  The  with- 
drawal of  such  an  element  from  her  population,  was  a  with- 
drawal of  vitality  from  her  religious  life,  that  left  her  church 
but  a  name  to  live  whilst  it  was  dead.  Deprived  of  the 
stimulus  to  exertion,  and  the  coercion  to,  at  least,  an  out- 
ward decency,  which  the  presence  of  such  a  body  of  dissen- 
ters must  have  furnished,  the  church  of  France  became  that 
bloated,  putrid  mass  of  corruption,  that  called  forth  the  scorch- 
ing wit  of  a  Pascal,  and  the  burning  invective  of  an  Arnauld 
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and  St.  Cjrr,  from  her  own  communion.  But  all  was  in  vain. 
The  corruption  of  the  priesthood  became  more  and  more  au- 
dacious, until  at  length  men  ceased  to  retain  any  respect  for 
those  who  had  no  respect  for  themselves;  and  gradually 
transferring  their  estimate  of  the  church  to  the  religion  on 
which  it  was  founded,  they  finally  lost  all  confidence  in  a 
system,  which,  judging  from  the  lives  of  its  priesthood,  had 
failed  to  command  the  confidence  of  those,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  know  and  understand  it  best.  The  priestly  class 
naturally  identified  themselves  most  closely  with  the  higher 
ranks,  from  which  they  had  most  to  hope,  and  became  indif- 
ferent to  the  lower,  from  which  they  had  not  yet  learned  that 
they  had  anything  to  fear.  Thus  the  masses  were  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  irreligion  and  vice ;  whilst  the  few,  who  were 
mad  with  folly,  greedily  squandered  their  substance  with  the 
motto,  which  we  now  see  to  have  been  terribly  prophetic, 
^^  after  us,  the  deluge.^^  As  a  matter  of  course,  it  required 
neither  the  wit  of  Voltaire,  nor  the  learning  of  D'Alembert, 
to  show  that  this  grinning  and  leering  mask  of  mummery 
was  not  a  religion  from  God,  and  having  no  other  type  before 
them,  it  was  natural  to  reject  Christianity  as  a  whole,  when 
the  only  form  known  to  them  had  blazoned  on  its  very  front, 
the  betrayal  of  its  falsehood.  Finding  it  then  clinging  to  ex- 
isting forms  of  civil  tryanny,  it  was  naturally  associated  with 
them,  and  the  vengeance  that  was  awaked  by  the  one,  was 
also  poured  on  the  other.  The  deluge  did  come,  and  with 
it,  swept  away  at  once,  the  altar  and  the  throne,  in  one  ter- 
rific torrent  of  fire  and  blood.  Then  came  up  before  God, 
the  inquisition  of  blood,  for  the  fearful  deeds  of  the  past,  and 
the  terrible  scenes  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  Sicilian 
Vespers,  were  expiated  in  the  bloody  gutters  and  slippery 
streets  of  Paris. 

How  different  might  the  result  have  been,  if  the  policy  of 
France  had  been  different,  and  tlie  reformation  allowed  to 
have  at  least  a  tolerated  existence  in  her  borders.  That 
great  class  which  represented  and  embodied  the  progressive 
principle,  would  have   presented  a  fertile  seed-plot   for  the 
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jvinciples  of  civil  liberty,  where  they  might  have  taken  root 
in  the  soil  of  intelligence  and  virtue.  The  indnstrial  develop- 
ment of  this  class,  would  have  prevented,  or  greatly  modified, 
that  crushing  poverty  and  cry  for  bread,  which  was  the  direct 
cause  exciting  the  French  revolution,  and  thus  enabled  these 
liberal  principles  to  grow  with  that  slow  and  safe  expansion, 
which  betokens  a  long  and  healthful  existence.  The  princi- 
ples of  liberty  would  have  been  associated  with  those  of  the 
reformation,  and  hence  those  of  a  pure  Christianity  in  France 
as  they  were  in  England ;  and  when  the  struggle  came,  as 
come  it  must,  Napoleon  might  have  been  a  William  of 
Orange,  and  Valmy,  Leipsic  and  Waterloo  been  written  on 
the  same  bright  page  with  Naseby,  Marston  Moor,  and  the 
bloody  banks  of  the  Boyne. 

But  the  crushing  of  the  reformation  in  France,  at  once 
made  a  bloody  revolution  inevitable,  and  made  that  revolution 
to  be  infidel  in  its  character,  and  thus  arrayed  the  great  strug- 
gle for  liberty,  which  France  began  for  the  continent,  against 
Christianity,  instead  of  embracing  it  as  an  ally,  and  so  gave  its 
complexion  to  subsequent  events.  The  impulse  given  by  the 
French  revolution,  being  necessarily  felt  in  England,  it  na- 
turally became  there,  what  it  wsis  in  France,  an  irreligious 
and  anti'Christian  straggle.  Hence,  we  have  the  peculiar 
feature  of  English  infidelity,  as  an  ally  of  English  radicalism. 
The  liberalism  of  Prance  was  infidel,  for  the  reasons  already 
stated,  and  in  transplanting  the  one,  there  was  a  transfer  of 
the  other.  We  will  not  affirm  that  radicalism  in  politics, 
would  not  have  generated,  or  at  least  united  with,  radicalism 
in  religion,  in  virtue  of  their  common  sympathies,  even  had 
the  course  of  events  been  otherwise  in  France.  But  we  do 
affirm,  that  the  English  revolution  had  its  character  and  suc- 
cess, from  the  reformation  partly  accepted;  whilst  the  French 
revolution  had  its  bloody  hue  from  the  reformation  rejected ; 
and  that  therefore,  as  we  owe  the  former  deism  of  England 
to  the  imperfect  reform  of  the  church,  and  its  remaining 
leaven  of  popery,  so  we  owe  its  later  infidelity,  in  part,  to 
the   importation  of  French  politics,  that  were  tainted  with 
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French  infidelity,  and  that  this  also  we  owe  remotely  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  We  do  not  affirm  that  Satan  could  not 
have  found  other  instruments,  had  these  been  wanting ;  but 
we  do  affirm,  that  these  were  the  instruments  that  he  actual- 
ly employed. 

Connected  with  this  political  infection,  there  may  have 
been  also,  an  influence  associated  with  French  science,  which 
became  unchristian  in  the  same  general  way.  Churchmen 
became  hostile  to  science,  because  they  were  too  indolent  or 
too  stupid  to  master  it ;  as  a  natural  result,  science  became 
hostile  to  Christianity  itself,  as  the  actuating  principle  of  the 
church,  and  instead  of  a  Newton,  a  Boyle,  and  a  Locke, 
France  can  but  furnish  us  a  Laplace,  a  Helvetius,  and  a  Vol- 
taire. In  the  transfer  of  the  brilliant  results  of  French  sci- 
ence to  the  English  mind,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
should  be  also  an  introduction  of  that  virus  of  scepticism, 
with  which  so  much  of  it  was  infected.  The  plague  may 
be  carried  unseen  and  unsuspected,  in  the  richest  silks  and 
costliest  fabrics  of  the  Levant,  as  readily  as  in  the  filthy  and 
putrid  rags  of  the  lazaroni. 

But  much  as  English  infidelity  may  be  indebted  to  these 
sources,  there  is  a  third  which,  later  in  its  date,  has  been 
stronger  in  its  influence,  than  either  of  the  others,  in  moulding 
the  present  form  of  sceptical  opinion.  There  has  always 
been  a  repulsion  between  the  gay  and  lively  French  intellect, 
and  the  solid,  and  sometimes  stolid  mind  of  the  strong  and 
practical  islanders.  The  earnest  and  serious  thinkers  of  Ger- 
many, presented  deeper  and  stronger  points  of  contact  and 
sympathy  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  than  the  brisk  and  restless 
GauL  But  for  many  years  the  limited  intercourse  between 
the  countries,  and  the  barrier  of  language,  prevented  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  complete  connection  of  sympathy,  in  either  > 
thought  or  emotion.  Meanwhile,  a  change,  most  portentous 
and  profound,  was  passing  over  the  cultivated  intellect  of 
Germany.  The  reformation  had  obtained  for  Germany,  the 
inestimable  boon  of  freedom  in  thinking,  and  speaking  on 
the  subject  of  religion.     But  like  freedom  in  civil  matters,  its 
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value  depended  on  the  spirit  and  purpose  with  which  it  was 
used.  As  long  as  it  was  employed  under  the  direction  of  a 
holy  and  reverent  heart,  it  was  a  blessing  of  priceless  value ; 
but  when  wielded  by  a  proud  and  godless  spirit,  it  became 
like  a  torrent  without  a  channel ;  a  wide-spread  and  deso* 
lating  evil.  Whilst  therefore,  the  piety  of  the  reformation 
remained  warm  and  active,  its  effect  was  to  advance  the  cause 
of  sound  education  and  Biblical  literature,  and  thus  advance 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  But  the  reformation  was  arrested 
in  Germany,  before  it  had  leavened  the  political  condition  of 
the  country,  and  given  that  freedom  of  civil  institutions, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  right  enjoyment  of  religious  lib- 
erty. Hence,  that  scope  for  action  and  educated  intellect, 
which  a  freer  set  of  political  institutions  would  have  given  in 
thought  and  speech,  on  every  subject,  was  wanting,  and  many 
of  the  most  important  and  absorbing  fields  of  investigation, 
were  closed  up  to  the  mind  of  Germany.  Debarred  thus 
from  the  healthful  and  vigorous  exercise  of  practical  life, 
the  force  of  the  German  mind,  was  turned  in  the  direction 
of  speculative  thinking,  with  a  corresponding  energy.  In- 
tellect that  was  unhallowed  and  irreverent,  which,  in  other 
countries,  would  have  been  employed  on  political  topics,  was 
there  turned  to  the  higher  and  more  perilous  regions  of  spec- 
ulative philosophy  and  theology,  and  fearlessly  rushed  in, 
"  where  angels  dread  to  gaze."  Now,  had  the  piety  of  the 
German  church  been  warm  and  living,  it  might  have  fused 
and  transformed  these  elements  into  its  own  nature.  But 
unhappily  the  fire  burnt  low  on  the  altar,  the  early  and  fer- 
vent spirit  of  the  reformation  had  cooled,  and  there  was  not 
reactive  energy  enough  in  the  church,  either  to  throw  off, 
or  to  transform  these  frigid  and  earthy  masses  that  were  piled 
upon  it.  Hence,  the  piety  of  the  church  was  congealed  into 
a  hard  and  icy  rationalism,  and  the  impiety  of  the  world  into 
a  daring  and  godless  pantheism.  With  that  unshrinking  con- 
sistency, that  characterises  the  German  mind,  the  ungodliness 
of  the  heart  was  embodied  first,  in  systems  of  metaphysics, 
and  then  in  systems  of  hermeneutics,  until  the  infidelity  of 
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France  has  beeu  left  in  a  long  and  lagging  distance.     The 
idea  of  God  is  rejected,  and  sought  to  be  banished  as  the 
source  of  all  existing  evil,  and  man  taught  that  there  is  no 
God  but  himself,  and  that  atheism  is  the  only  true  road  to 
liberty,  equality  and  happiness.     The  mind  of  Germany  was 
thus  prepared  gradually  for  the  reception  of  such  a  work  as 
that  of  Strauss.     Had  free  scope   been  allowed   to    active 
thought  on  all  other  subjects,  the  mass  of  ungodly  intellect 
that  was   precipitated  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  would 
have  been  diverted  elsewhere ;  or  had  there  been  sufficient 
vitality  in  the  church,  to  keep  the  general  mind  up  to  a 
healthful  standard  of  religious  emotion,  the  result  would  have 
been  very  different,  and  the  Leben  Jesu,  instead  of  poisoning 
a  whole  continent,  would  have  dropped  as  harmless  as  the 
equally  able  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments.     But  the  whole  Ger- 
man mind  was  in  a  morbid  state,  like  the  body  of  a  man 
whose  blood  is  incurably  poisoned,  and  Strauss  only  made 
the  puncture,  through  which  the  internal  virus  broke  forth 
into  a  spreading  and  noisome  ulcer.     It  was  only  needful 
then,  that  this  spiritual  leprosy  should  be  transported  to  the 
English  mind,  in  a  form  capable  of  being  received.     Unhap- 
pily, the  profundity  of  German  learning,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  German  literature,  furnished  a  motive  to  bring  the  mind  of 
the  two  nations  into  spiritual  connection,  which  speedily  es- 
tablished a  mode,  by  which  the  thoughts  of  the  one  were 
transferred   to   the   other.     Coleridge,   Taylor   of  Norwich, 
De  Quincey,  and  others  of  minor  note,  all  labored  to  bring 
about  this  community  of  thought,  and  all  contributed  more 
or  less  to  the  result.     But  the  great  internuncius  between 
the  sea-girt  and  the  cloud-girt  people,  was  Thomas  Garlyle. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  extended  criticism 
on  the  character  or  writings  of  Carlyle,  as  this  would  require 
an  article  rather  than  a  paragraph,  for  its  discussion.     But  we 
believe,  that  there  is  perhaps,  no  living  man  who  has  had, 
more  to  do  with  the  present  condition  of  scepticism  in  Eng- 
land, than  the  author  of  "  Sartor  Resartus,"   and  '^  Heroes 
and  Hero- Worship."     Bold,  earnest  and  sincere,  his  indignant 
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invective  against  the  hollowness  and  sham,  that  so  moch 
abound  in  church  and  state  throughout  England,  found  a 
quick  and  powerful  response  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  and 
ardent,  and  made  them  listen  eagerly  to  his  weird  and  sybil- 
line  words.  He  saw  and  felt  that  something  was  wrong,  and 
gave  utterance  to  this  feeling,  in  tones  that  could  not  be  ne- 
glected, and  hence,  he  was  supposed  to  know  in  what  way 
this  wrong  could  be  made  right.  But  here  he  failed,  and 
this  failure  has  wrought,  we  fear,  disastrous  results.  A  mere 
iconoclast,  he  has  shattered  the  shrine  in  breaking  down  the 
idol  image,  and  instead  of  cleansing  the  altar,  has  well  nigh 
overturned  it.  We  cannot  go  at  length  into  his  views,  al- 
though his  creed  is  not  a  very  long  one.  No  writer  of  our 
day  has  preserved  a  more  unbroken  consistency  in  the  de- 
velopment of  his  views.  From  the  wild  article,  termed 
<-  Characteristics,"  which  broke  off  his  connection  with  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  from  Sartor  Resartus,  which  em* 
bodies  his  entire  moral  life,  down  to  the  spasmodic  bowl- 
ings of  the  Latter-day  Pamphlets,  he  has  reiterated  the  same 
system  of  belief  in  all  variety  of  forms.  His  God  is  force  ; 
his  worship,  earnestness;  his  apostles,  heroes;  his  religion, 
work ;  his  unpardonable  sin,  a  sham ;  and  his  revelation,  the 
gospel  according  to  Goethe,  Richter  and  Carlyle.  To  estab- 
lish such  a  creed  as  this,  it  was  of  course  necessary  to  set 
aside  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  This,  ac- 
cordingly he  did,  early  in  his  career,  in  his  article  on  Voltaire, 
and  his  Sartor  Resartus. '  He  first  familiarised  the  public 
mind  with  the  distinction  between  Christianity,  and  the  re- 
cords in  which  Christianity  is  taught,  regarding  the  one  as 
Diirine  and  inspired,  whilst  the  other  were  human,  fallible 
and  imperfect.  This  distinction,  so  convenient  to  those  who 
wish  to  retain  the  comforts  of  the  Christian  hope,  and  discard 
the  restraints  of  the  Christian  life,  has  become  the  platform 
on  which  unbelief  has  at  last  rallied  and  taken  its  final  stand. 
Unable  to  resist  the  gigantic  mass  of  testimony,  that  proves 
the  religion  of  Christ  to  be  from  God;  yet  unwilling  to 
submit  to  the  claims  that  this  religion  makes  upon  their  faith 
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and  practice,  they  have  treated  it,  as  their  prototypes  treated 
its  Lord  ;  put  on  it  a  crown,  given  it  a  sceptre,  and  rendered 
it  a  homage ;  but  a  crown  that  lacerates,  a  sceptre  that  mocks, 
and  a  homage  that  insults  more  deeply  than  the  most  open 
hostility.     This  distinction,  which  is  but  the  counterpart  of 
that  higher-law  doctrine  in  civil  life,  which  pays  homage  to  a 
government  as  sovereign,  and  yet  disregards  its  constitution 
and  laws,  owes  very  much  to  the  writings  of  Carlyle.     The 
deep  love,  which  his  early  Scotch  training  fixed  uneradicably 
in  his  heart,  to  the  Divine  and  the  Holy ;  the  genuine  sym- 
pathy of  his  high-hearted  enthusiasm,  with  so  much  that  is 
in  Christianity ;  the  fiery  earnestness  with  which  he  urged 
his  views ;  the  strange  and  uncouth,  yet  fascinating  garb  in 
which  he  clothed  his  thoughts ;  and  the  real  uprightness  and 
honesty  of  his  nature,  most  of  which  he  owed  to  his  Chris- 
tian birth  and  training,  all  contributed  to  give  force  to  his  re- 
jection of   the  plenary  authority  of  the  Scriptural  records. 
Many  were  willing  to  receive  his  teachings  on  this  point,  and 
carry  them  to  their  logical  results,  who  lacked  both  his  in- 
herited religiousness,  his  earnestness  and  his  honesty,  that 
served  to   counterbalance   his  errors.     Thu6,  in  connection 
with  Coleridge's  *•  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,"  the  way 
was  prepared  to  receive  the  calumnies  of  Strauss,  the  bab- 
blings of  De  Wette,  and  the  sophistries  of  Parker,  all  spurt- 
ing their  hostility  against  the  massive  and  venerable  bulwarks 
of  Revelation. 

But  the  influence  of  Carlyle  has  operated  in  another  direc- 
tion. No  writer  of  our  day  has  poured  forth  more  fierce  and 
scornful  invective,  upon  the  existing  forms  of  Christianity, 
than  this  modern  Diogenes.  Seeing  so  many  shams  and 
shadows  about  him,  he  concludes  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  reality  in  modern  religion,  and  denounces  all  existing  coin, 
because  of  his  discovery  of  some  counterfeits.  Hence,  he 
vents  his  fiery  anathemas  against  the  church,  in  all  her  forms, 
and  does  his  utmost  to  bring  all  organized  Christianity  into 
contempt.  Now,  as  he  proposes  no  definite  reform,  but  con- 
fines himself  to  vague  and  sweeping  attacks,  the  efiect  of 
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his  denunciation  must  be  equivalent  to  the  deadliest  infidelity. 
The  religion  that  professes  to  love  Christianity,  and  yet  seeks 
to  break  down  all  existing   forms  of  church  organization,  is 
like  the  affection  that  loves  the  soul  so  tenderly,  that  it  tries 
to  kill  the  body.     The  vase  that  contains  some  precious  un- 
guent, may  be  encrusted  and  defiled ;  but  if  in  our  love  for 
the  fragrant  contents,  we  shatter,  instead  of  cleansing  the 
vessel,  we  shall  but  see  those  contents  first  endure  a  yet 
deeper  defilement,  and  then  exhale  totally  away.     In  so  far, 
therefore,  as  Carlyle  has  breathed  his  fierce  radicalism  against 
the  Christian  church,  into  the  mind  of  young  England,  has 
he  contributed   to  give  vigor  and  nerve  to  the    crusade  of 
modern  infidelity.     In  these  several  respects,  therefore,  we 
regard  the  influence  of  this  extraordinary  man,  to  be  iusepn 
arably  connected  with  the  existing  scepticism  of  England. 
Another  set  of  influences  in  the  same  direction,  haver  come 
forth  from  the  English  church  itself.     Simultaneously,  and 
connected  with  the  facts  just  adverted  to,  there  arose  in  the 
English  church,  the  Puseyitic  movement,  the  philosophical 
principle  underlying  which  is  traditionalism.     This  principle, 
of  course,  rejects  the  plenary  and  infallible  authority  of  the 
scriptures,  and  adds  to,  or  substitutes  for  it,  the  voice  of  the 
church.     This  is,  however,  but  a  restricted  form  of  rational- 
ism, for  it  is  after  all   but  an  appeal  to  human  reason,  as  we 
find  it  pronouncing  itself,  in  this  mode  of  utterance,  as  the 
arbiter  of  truth.     It  brings  the  Bible  to  the  bar  of  the  reason 
of  the  church,  instead  of  bringing  it  as  the  rationalist  does, 
to  the  bar  of  the  reason  of  universal  man,   or  to   the  en- 
lightened reason  of  each  individual.     It  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  wondered,  if  some  should  suppose  that  the  reason  of  the 
church,  in  the  dark  ages  of  the  fifth  or  fifteenth  century, 
could  not  be,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  any  better  qualified 
to  judge  for  the  reason  of  the  nineteenth  century,  than  it  was 
to  judge  for  itself;  and  that  if  the  one  was  qualified  by  the 
law  of  development  to  be  an  arbiter  of  truth,  a  fortiori,  we 
must  expect  the  same  or  higher  qualifications  in  the  other. 
Hence,  the  fountain  of  traditionalism  that  broke  out  from 
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beneath  the  un reformed  elements  in  the  Anglican  church, 
soon  separated  itself  into  two  distinct  tendencies,  one  in  the 
direction  of  Rome,  the  other  in  the  direction  of  Germany. 
The  Germanic  tendency  was  accelerated  by  several  adventi- 
tious circumstances.  History  began  to  be  studied  on  new 
principles,  and  the  sceptical  criticism  of  the  Niebuhr  style  of 
investigation,  which  has  been  naturalized  in  England  by 
Arnold,  Thirlwall  and  Grote,  was  applied,  in  defiance  of  the 
obvious  differences  in  the  cases,  to  the  historical  records  of 
Christianity.  Metaphysical  philosophy  received  a  new  im- 
pulse from  the  continent,  and  found  itself  trammeled  by  the 
inflexible  authority  of  a  written  revelation.  Biblical  criti- 
cism also  importing  most  of  its  apparatus  from  Germany,  in- 
stead of  obtaining  instruments  with  which  to  gather  in  the 
more  thoroughly,  the  fragrant  riches  of  the  green  pastures  of 
the  word,  introduced  those  which  ploughed  up  and  tore  in 
pieces,  the  level  greenness  of  its  broad  and  beautiful  sward. 
These  influences  soon  raised  up  that  wing  of  the  Anglican 
church,  in  which  we  see  the  towering  forms  of  a  Whately,  a 
Hampden,  a  Hare,  and  an  Arnold,  who  stand  at  the  point  of 
divergence  in  the  direction  of  disastrous  error,  and  are  look- 
ing anxiously  and  with  a  mournful  sympathy,  towards  the 
remoter  points  of  the  line,  where  their  bewildered  brethren 
are  stumbling  and  groping  on  the  dark  mountains,  and  shriek- 
ing for  light.  All  along  this  line  we  trace  wanderers,  over 
whose  aberrations  an  angel  might  drop  a  tear  of  sorrow ; 
so  noble  is  the  erring  spirit,  so  gloomy  and  mournful  the 
error. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  names,  is  that  of 
John  Sterling,  whose  biography  by  Carlyle  has  recently 
been  issued.  He  was  a  gentle  and  gifted  child  of  genius, 
whose  heart  was  ever  true  to  the  faith,  which  his  head  was 
too  false  to  receive,  and  the  discipline  of  whose  life  was  ar- 
rested, before  it  had  developed  his  soul  into  that  sunny  bright- 
ness of  belief,  to  which  he  was  gradually  approaching, 
through  sore  and  gloomy  strugglings.     In  early  life  a  sceptic, 
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he  was  brought  by  Coleridge's  influence,  to  a  Christian  faith, 
and  under  its  impulse,  entered  the  ministry.  He  labored  for 
a  few  months  at  Herstmonceux,  and  abandoned  the  ministry, 
because  of  ill  health,  and  passed  under  a  cloud  of  unbelief, 
from  whose  deep  shadow  he  was  beginning  to  pass,  when  he 
entered  the  deeper  shadows  of  the  dark  valley.  His  pub- 
lished writings  embrace  a  variety  of  topics,  and  show  a  mind 
of  rare  versatility  of  powers.  His  influence,  however,  has 
mainly  been  claimed  for  the  side  of  unbelief,  and  we  fear 
will  rest  more  completely  there  now,  since  the  publication  of 
his  life  by  Carlyle,  which  is  designed  to  bring  out  his  history 
in  these  very  respects,  wherein  it  was  rather  concealed  by  his 
first  biographer  and  friend  Dr.  Hare.  Like  Arnold,  he  retain* 
ed  his  connection  with  the  English  church  until  his  death, 
and  like  him,  many  will  copy  the  side  of  his  nature  that  was 
left  in  shadow,  rather  than  that  which  was  turned  to  the 
light,  and  use  his  name  to  further  sentiments  which  he  would 
have  rejected  with  horror  and  loathing.  His  life  was  a  tran- 
sition period,  whose  cycle  was  not  completed  until  it  passed 
away  from  our  sight,  in  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 

Another  name  belonging  to  the  same  class,  is  that  of 
Joseph  Blanco  White.  Born  in  Seville,  Spain,  and  trained 
up  in  the  church  of  Rome,  he  entered  the  priesthood  of  that 
church,  but  was  soon  disgusted  with  its  mummeries,  and 
abandoned  it  in  a  state  of  mind,  that  was  little  better  than 
atheism.  After  some  years  in  political  life,  he  became  a  clergy- 
man of  the  church  of  England,  and  even  offered  himself,  in 
a  romantic  sentiment,  as  a  missionary.  But  doubt  and  wav- 
ering soon  came  over  him ;  he  questioned  one  point  after 
another,  until  he  past  first  into  Unitarianism,  and  then  to 
downright  Deism,  and  died  in  gloom  and  almost  despair. 
Like  the  bird  that  left  the  ark,  his  soul  wandered  over  a  dark, 
lonely  and  shoreless  waste,  until  it  dropped  weary  and  ex- 
hausted into  the  voiceless  and  fathomless  abyss.  These 
struggles  of  his  mind  were  not  known,  until  the  publication 
of  his  life,  by  J.  H.  Thom,  the  Unitarian  pastor  in  Liverpool, 
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under  whose  ministry  he  sat  for  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
life.  Since  that,  he  has  been  ranked  with  the  school  of  un- 
believers, and  his  name  arrayed  against  the  truth. 

In  no  cases,  perhaps,  were  these  dualizing  tendencies  of 
the  English  church  more  signally  illustrated,  than  in  the 
brothers  Froude  and  Newman.  A  few  years  ago,  the  me- 
moirs of  Froude  were  published  as  a  sort  of  first  instalment 
of  the  lives  of  the  saints^  from  the  new  school  of  Puseyism, 
and  read  by  all  right  thinking  men,  with  mingled  feelings  of 
compassion,  contempt  and  sorrow.  It  reminded  one  of  the 
diary  of  Laud,  so  puerile  was  its  superstition,  and  so  abject 
its  bigotry.  In  a  few  years  after,  a  brother  of  this  mournful 
victim  of  ghostly  trammels,  came  out  in  a  work,  not  inaptly 
termed  the  ''  Nemesis  of  Faith,"  in  which  he  describes  the 
working  of  his  mind,  under  those  circumstances  which  led 
his  brother  to  Puseyism,  but  himself  to  scepticism.  It  is 
deeply  tinctured  with  Carlylism,  though  rather  more  querul- 
ous and  anile  in  its  tone,  than  the  rugged  utterances  of  the 
burly  Scot.  But  it  has  had  its  influence  on  some  minds,  and 
will  have  on  yet  more,  which  are  placed  in  the  same  circum- 
stances with  the  author. 

The  name  of  John  Hbnrt  Newman  has  become  so  well 
known  to  the  world,  in  connection  with  the  Romeward  ten- 
dencies of  the  English  church,  that  few  are  ignorant  of  his 
character  or  career,  which  has  ended  naturally  in  the  church 
of  Rome.  His  younger  brother,  Francis  William  Newman, 
with  some  of  the  same  mental  characteristics,  and  under  the 
same  influences,  has  taken  the  opposite  direction,  and  in  his 
"History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy;"  "The  Soul,  her  Sor- 
rows and  Aspirations ;"  and  "  Phases  of  Faith,  or  Passages 
from  the  History  of  my  Creed ;"  especially  the  two  latter,  has 
traced  his  departure  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
It  would  almost  seem,  as  if  God  designed  to  set  up  a  warning 
memorial  against  the  peril  and  falsehood  of  the  common  prin- 
ciples from  which  the  brothers  started,  and  which  have  led 
them  to  results  so  widely  and  diametrically  opposite,  yet  re- 
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suits  which,  wide  asi  they  are  asunder,  are  but  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  same  common  error.  Another  individual  be- 
longing to  the  same  class,  is  Frederick  Foxton,  author  of 
"  Popular  Christianity  ;  its  transition  state  and  probable  de- 
velopment," the  character  of  which  may  be  judged  from 
what  is  designed  by  the  London  Spectator  to  be  a  commenda- 
tory remark  when  it  declares  that  its  prototype  is  found  in 
Theodore  Parker's  Discourse  on  Religion.  All  these  works 
come  forth  from  Oxford,  and  show  the  other  side  of  Pusey- 
ism,  and  the  development  of  its  principles  in  one  direction, 
which  is  as  really  logical  and  natural,  as  Popery  is  their 
development  in  the  other. 

Another  of  this  class  is  Newenham  Travers,  the  succes- 
sor of  W.  J.  Fox  in  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  South  Place,  Fins- 
bury,  London.  He  was  a  clergyman  in  the  Church  of 
England  until  about  two  years  ago,  when  he  was  struck 
with  this  cold  plague  of  the  soul,  and  fell  into  a  state  of 
chilling  and  gloomy  doubt.  These  doubts  he  confided,  under 
seal  of  secresy,  to  a  clerical  friend,  who  without  any  effort  to 
reclaim  the  unhappy  wanderer,  reported  him  to  his  diocesan, 
by  whom  he  was  in  due  time  forbidden  to  preach.  Failing 
to  meet  that  judicious  counsel  and  sympathy  in  th^  church 
which  he  needed,  he  turned  to  the  doubters,  where  at  least  he 
was  sure  of  a  welcome.  W.  J.  Fox  being  about  to  exchange 
the  pulpit  for  the  political  arena,  recommended  him  as  his 
successor,  and  although  he  broke  down  with  embarrassment 
and  terror  in  his  first  sermon  before  such  an  audience  as 
usually  assembled  to  hear  Fox,  he  succeeded  in  his  subse- 
quent efforts  in  giving  satisfaction,  and  was  elected  as  his 
successor.  He  is  not  a  man  whose  influence  will  be  equal  to 
his  acute  and  eloquent  predecessor,  and  is  interesting  mainly 
as  showing  the  under  current,  which  like  the  cold  stream  of 
air  from  the  Blowing  Cave,  is  setting  outward  from  the 
Puseyised  English  Church. 

Another  of  these  converts  is  Edmund  Larken.  Editor  of 
*'  The  LeadeTj^^  who  was  also  at  one  time  a  clergyman  in  the 
established  Church,  but  imbibing  the  doctrines  of  Socialism, 
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and  becoming  infected  with  the  modern  French  doctrines, 
openly  ranked  himself  with  the  Rationalists,  and  promises  to 
do  them  no  small  service.  Within  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
he  has  started  "  The  Leader,^^  a  weekly  newspaper,  to  advo- 
cate these  views,  and  is  associated  with  Thornton  Hunt, 
eldest  son  of  the  poet,  in  its  editorial  department.  It  num- 
bers among  its  contributors,  some  of  the  best  writers  for  the 
Westminster,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  its  influence  in  dis- 
seminating this  poison.  We  ought,  perhaps,  also  to  add 
to  this  list,  Charles  Kingsley,  author  of  ''Alton  Locke," 
"  Yeast,  a  problem,"  the  "  Saints  Tragedy,"  and  a  volume 
of  Sermons,  besides  other  publications,  and  F.  D.  MauricOi 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's  College,  London,  and  the 
author  of  several  works  whose  aim  and  tendency  are  iden- 
tical with  Alton  Locke.  He  still  remains  in  the  Church  of 
England,  but  is  launched  on  this  outward  current,  and  his 
writings  at  least  tend  in  the  same  general  direction,  even 
should  he  not  follow  Larken,  Travers  and  White.  And  to 
those  who  have  read  the  articles  in  Kitto's  Cyclopoedia  on 
the  Creation,  Deluge,  Sabbath,  &c.,  the  list  will  also  require 
the  addition  of  the  name  of  Baden  Powell,  Savilian  Profes- 
sor of  Geometry  in  Oxford.  We  cannot,  however,  enlarge 
on  this  point,  having  said  enough  to  show  the  nature  and 
depth  of  the  influence  that  is  setting  out  like  some  great 
arctic  current  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  English  estab- 
lishment, and  threatening  a  breaking  up  at  no  distant  day, 
of  that  icy  concretion  of  formalism,  thus  undermined  from 
so  many  difierent  directions. 

It  is  of  course  to  be  expected  that  the  dissenting  bodies 
could  hardly  escape  the  influences  that  have  produced  such 
results  in  the  establishment.  Accordingly  we  find  that  some 
of  the  ablest  actors  in  this  great  movement,  are  from  this 
source.  First  in  influence  and  in  time  stands  William  J.  Fox, 
formerly  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  chapel,  but  now  Member  of 
Parliament  from  Oldham.  He  was  an  English  Independent, 
and  in  early  life  a  weaver.     He  was  placed  after  a  preparatory 
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education  at  Homerton  College,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
John  Pye  Smith.  They  who  have  read  his  Scripture  and 
Geology,  will  not  wonder,  that  whilst  the  venerable  tutor 
remained  an  humble  Christian,  some  of  the  principles  of  in- 
terpretation sanctioned  by  him,  should,  in  such  a  mind  as  that 
of  Fox,  germinate  into  Rationalism.  Accordingly  he  soon 
joined  the  Unitarians,  and  after  remaining  with  them  a  num* 
ber  of  years,  he  plunged  into  downright  Deism,  and  is  now 
far  out  on  the  lonely  and  wintry  sea  of  unbelief.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  vigor  of  intellect,  and  during  the  height  of  his 
popularity  as  a  preacher,  attracted  one  of  the  most  intellectual 
congregations  in  London,  embracing  such  men  as  Brougham, 
Talfourd,  Macauley,  Shiel,  and  others  of  the  first  note  in 
England.  He  has  published  some  sermons  and  lectures  to 
the  working  classes,  which  display  a  strong  but  perverted 
mind.  Having  during  his  ministry  discussed  in  his  pulpit  all 
the  great  social  questions  of  the  day,  he  has  naturally  forsaken 
the  pulpit  for  the  forum,  and  is  now  figuring  in  Parliament. 
He  is  head  and  shoulders  above  every  other  leader  of  this 
great  Rebellion,  and  stands  with  Carlyle  in  the  fore  front  of 
the  gloomy  and  glaring  ranks  that  are  arraying  against  the 
truth.  He  is  however  near  his  threescore  and  ten,  and  has 
not  probably  a  very  long  career  to  run. 

Prominent  also  in  this  class  is  George  Dawson  of  Birming- 
ham, formerly  a  Baptist  minister,  now  preacher  or  weekly 
lecturer  to  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  where  fifteen  hundred 
"Brummagen  cockneys  '  assemble  statedly  to  hear  the  chat- 
terings  of  this  daw.  He  is  a  mere  mouth  piece  of  Carlyle's, 
and  translates  the  rough  and  stormy  words  of  the  Ecclefechan 
prophet,  into  the  piping  tones  of  Cockneyese.  and  with  much 
adroitness  and  assurance  peddles  the  translation  over  the 
land  in  the  form  of  lectures  and  sermons.  He  is  a  sort  of 
nmning  jnunp*  or  intellectual  hydrant  through  which  the 
iti^at  reservoir  of  Carl  vie  is  dischanred  in  one  fluent,  ceaseless, 
aud  watery  stream  of  dilution*  Like  his  feathered  namesake 
however,  muter  similar  cirx:amstancos.  he  is  scarcely  acfcnowl- 
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edged  either  by  those  whom  he  has  left,  or  by  those  to 
whom  he  would  attach  himself,  under  cover  of  this  borrowed 
plumage. 

In  the  same  general  class,  but  superior  in  some  respects 
perhaps  to  Dawson,  is  Joseph  Barker,  formerly  a  Methodist 
minister,  then  a  Unitarian,  and  within  a  few  years  an  adherent 
of  this  new  school  of  unbelief.  He  disseminates  his  senti- 
ments through  a  weekly  journal,  and  cheap  editions  of  such 
works  as  Parker's  Discourse  on  Religion,  and  thus  reaches 
very  many  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

Superior  to  both  these  in  intellect  and  perhaps  in  influence, 
is  Thomas  Cooper,  once  a  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  but  imprisoned  for  his  active  participation  in  the 
Chartist  riots  of  1842.  During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote 
a  poem,  which  on  its  publication  after  his  enlargement,  attrac- 
ted no  small  attention  and  praise.  Encouraged  by  this  he 
has  turned  his  attention  to  literary  pursuits,  and,  by  popular 
lectures,  a  course  of  which  he  delivered  on  Strauss'  Life  of 
Jesus,  he  dilutes  the  poison  of  unbelief  to  the  taste  of  the 
lower  and  working  classes.  He  belongs  to  the  radical  and 
destructive  wing  of  the  Reformers,  and  is  sowing  seed  which 
may  have  a  very  bloody  and  terrible  harvest. 

In  this  same  general  class,  but  immeasurably  above  them 
in  reverence  and  conservative  feeling,  is  J.  D.  Morell,  an 
Independent,  and  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  author  of  the 
"  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  19th  Century,"  "  Lectures 
on  the  Philosophical  tendencies  of  the  Age,"  and  the 
"  Philosophy  of  Religion."  In  the  latter  work  especially,  he 
takes  ground  which  is  essentially  Rationalistic,  and  really 
abandons  the  whole  field  to  the  enemy.  Having  however 
discussed  his  theory  of  inspiration  at  length  a  year  ago,  we 
need  only  advert  to  him  in  passing,  as  one  of  those  who  yet 
look  towards  the  shore,  fancying  that  the  shore  has  somehow 
left  its  position  and  is  leaving  them  at  anchor  in  their  moor- 
ings, whilst  in  point  of  fact,  they  have  slipped  their  cables 
unconsciously,  and  are  drifting  backwards  far  out  to  the  wide 
and  trackless  deep. 
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Another  important  section  of  this  movement  has  come  from 
the  ranks  of  Unitarianism.  First  in  this  cohort  is  James 
Martineau,  preacher  to  a  large  and  wealthy  congregation  in 
Liverpool,  and  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Prospective  Review. 
He  has  not  yet  gone  as  far  as  his  masculine  sister  Harriet, 
but  has  outgrown  all  real  faith  in  a  historical  Christianity. 

His  animus  may  be  learned  from  a  sentence  in  an  article  in 
the  Westminster,  referred  to  him  as  its  author,  in  which 
speaking  of  a  vicarious  atonement,  he  says,  that  "  to  accept 
the  offer  of  such  a  doctrine,  would  be  unworthy  of  a  noble 
heart ;  for  he  who  would  not  rather  be  damned,  than  escape 
through  the  sufferings  of  innocence  and  sanctity,  is  so  far 
from  the  qualifications  of  a  saint,  that  he  has  not  even  the 
magnanimity  of  Milton's  fiends."  He  has  published  two 
series  of  discourses  entitled  "  Endeavors  after  the  Christian 
Life,"  which  embody  the  estrly  phases  of  his  belief,  and 
'^  The  Rationale  of  Religious  Inquiry ;  or  the  question  stated 
of  Reason,  the  Bible,  and  the  Church :  with  a  critical  letter  on 
Rationalism,  Miracles,  and  the  authority  of  Scripture,  by  the 
late  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  White,"  which  we  presume  embodies 
the  later  and  darker  phases  of  his  creed,  as  his  soul  is  gradually 
passing  into  the  deep  shadow  of  that  eclipse  from  which  he 
may  only  emerge  to  pass  into  the  blackness  of  darkness  for 
ever.  In  the  same  general  category,  though  not  so  low  in 
unbelief  as  Martineau,  we  must  rank  Charles  Wicksteed  of 
Leeds,  and  John  James  Tatler  of  Manchester ;  both  of  them 
Editors  of  the  Prospective  Review,  and  Unitarian  ministers. 

Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  after  descending  from  one  deep 
to  another,  has  at  last  reached  a  lowest  deep  that  is  bottom- 
less, in  which  she  can  sink  on  ad  infinitum^  for  in  her  last 
publication  she  avows  herself  an  atheist  and  a  materialist.  In 
her  "  Letters  on  the  Laws  of  Man's  Nature  and  Develop- 
ment "  to  Henry  George  Atkinson,  she  avows  her  disbelief  in 
God  and  immortality,  with  an  exultation  which  seems  strange 
to  those  who  have  not  yet  seen  the  glory  and  privilege  of 
being  a  brute.  This  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  these  tenets 
we  hope  may  open  the  eyes  of  some  before  they  topple  into 
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the  same  awful  and  fathomless  abyss.  Even  the  Westmin- 
ster, that  can  swallow  a  camel  without  wincing,  provided  it 
comes  Isiden  with  wares  from  Germany,  rather  boggles  at 
this  monster,  and  raises  a  voice  of  feeble  and  faltering 
protest.  It  however  may  in  the  end  be  found,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  jump  but  half-way  down  a  precipice,  however  desirous 
we  may  be  of  stopping  there ;  and  that  the  in  medio  tU' 
iissimuSf  like  other  adages  has  its  limitations,  beyond  which 
it  is  not  either  safe  or  true  as  a  rule  of  faith  or  practice. 

There  is  another  class  of  minds  that  are  outside  of  these, 
and  occupy  that  circle  of  theological  speculation  that  blends 
with  literature.  This  is  a  wide  and  inviting  field  on  which 
we  cannot  enter  at  length  now,  but  we  cannot  avoid  noticing 
it  in  passing.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  names  in  English 
literature  at  this  moment,  are  not  only  tinctured  with  these 
views,  but  infuse  them  steal^Ay  into  their  writings.  Leigh 
Hunt  in  his  Autobiography,  recently  republished  in  this 
country,  openly  avows  himself  in  favor  of  this  "  new  reforma- 
tion," as  he  terms  it,  and  sketches  out  his  conceptions  of  the 
Church  of  the  future ;  a  dream  not  unlike  the  Theophilan- 
thropism  of  France,  in  which,  when  they  found  that  religion 
was  a  necessity  to  human  society,  they  tried  to  get  up  a  sub- 
stitute for  Christianity.  But  the  sentimental  Church  of 
English  Infidelity,  like  that  xf  France,  will  be  very  much  like 
the  erection  of  gas  works  A  take  the  place  of  the  sun.  In 
spite  of  the  brilliancy  of  bracket  and  pendant,  the  world  will 
at  last  prefer  the  light  that  comes  from  heaven,  and  the  so- 
called  reformation  of  this  century,  like  that  of  the  last,  will 
but  prove  that  the  foolishness  of  God,  is  wiser  than  man. 
To  this  class  also  belong  William  and  Mary  Howitt,  quiet, 
gentle,  duaker  people,  who  do  not  think  that  religion  is 
really  worth  the  trouble  of  writing  much  about  it,  and  con- 
tent themselves  with  staying  at  home  on  Sunday  to  read 
Tennyson  instead  of  the  Bible,  and  writing  pretty  Stories 
about  German  and  English  life.  There  influence  is  negative, 
and  yet  we  may  add  very  positive  in  favor  of  the  nihilism 
with  which  many  wish  to  supplant  Christianity.     Tennyson 
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also  mast  be  placed  in  the  same  general  category.  There  is 
80  much  that  is  really  beautiful  and  Christian  in  bis  poetry, 
that  it  is  with  reluctance  that  we  put  him  in  this  place.  But 
no  one  who  has  carefally  read  his  later  works,  especially 
that  magnificent  cenotaph  '^  In  Memoriam,'*  which  he  erected 
to  the  shade  of  the  gifted  Hallam,  can  fail  to  perceive  his 
sentiments,  through  the  studied  obscurity  which  he  throws 
around  them.  He  has  expressed  his  policy  in  LII.  of  the  '^  In 
Memoriam,"  in  language  too  significant  to  be  misunderstood. 

*'  Hold  then  the  good :  define  it  well : 
For  fear  diWne  philosophy 
Should  push  heyood  her  mark,  and  be 
Procuress  to  the  Lords  of  Hell.'* 

He  holds  these  new  doctrines  esoterically,  and  only  hints 
them  in  his  poetry,  knowing  that  the  seed  will  take  root 
where  he  most  desires  it  to  grow.  With  him  also  must  we 
class  Bailey,  the  author  of  ''  Festus,"  who  in  that  wild  and 
wonderful  poem,  confesses  himself  '^an  Omnist,"  a  believer 
in  all  religions,  which  of  course  is  just  equivalent  to  confess- 
ing himself  a  believer  in  none.  Mill,  Grote,  Thackeray,  and 
we  fear  Macauley,  sympathise  strongly  with  this  school  of 
thinking,  and  the  first  two  at  least,  very  distinctly  avow  this 
sympathy.  The  literary  organ  of  this  class,  which  is  most 
known  in  this  country  is  the  Westminster  Review.  This 
pernicious  journal,  which,  through  Scott's  republication,  has 
been  circulated  widely  through  this  country,  and  unsuspect- 
ingly  admitted  into  Christian  families,  has  always  been  an 
enemy  to  vital  Christianity.  Every  number  for  years  past, 
has  had  an  infidel  article  from  Martineau,  Fox,  or  some 
writer  of  the  same  stamp,  which  was  thus  surreptitiously 
the  vehicle  of  carrying  poison  to  minds  that  would  have  re- 
jected it  in  the  form  of  avowed  scepticism.  It  has  recently, 
we  understand,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Chapman,  the  great 
infidel  publisher  of  London,  and  is  to  be  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  of  course,  under  these 
new  auspices,  will  be  openly  and  avowedly  antichrist ian. 
We  are  glad  that  it  it  has  at  length  run  up  the  black  flag,  for 
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now  we  trust  that  its  piratical  attacks  on  the  truth  may  be 
avoided  by  many  who  were  deceived  by  the  colors  under 
which*  it  sailed.  We  regret  that  our  limits  compel  us  to  touch 
lightly  on  this  branch  of  our  theme,  and  hope  that  some  one 
whose  leisure  and  reading  will  qualify  him  for  the  task,  may 
be  induced  to  take  up  this  topic  and  lay  bare  in  detail,  the 
sceptical  elements  that  are  infused  into  the  modern  literature 
of  England,  that  our  youth  may  at  least  be  warned,  and  not 
be  allowed  to  imbibe  the  poison  unconsciously,  from  the  pages 
of  authors  who  are  spoken  of  with  unqualified  commenda- 
tion, even  by  religious  newspapers  and  periodicals.  In  such  a 
survey,  of  course,  must  also  be  included  a  set  of  influences 
which  we  can  barely  allude  to,  but  which  are  by  no  means 
the  least  potent ;  we  mean  the  opposition  of  science,  falsely 
so  called.  Infidelity  is  busy  in  suborning  science  to  give  tes- 
timony  against  the  truth,  and  although  like  the  witnesses 
hired  to  testify  against  Him  who  was  the  embodied  truth, 
their  witnessings  do  not  agree,  yet,  as  in  that  case,  where 
there  is  a  foregone  sentence  of  condemnation  already  passed 
in  the  heart,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  a  pretext  to  raise  the  cry  of 
"crucify  him!  crucify  him."  Such  a  survey  as  this,  if 
made  by  such  a  pen  as  Hugh  Miller's,  would  present  a  rich 
treat,  for  we  may  say  of  many  of  these  pseudo-philosophei*s 
as  the  witty  Charles  11.  said  of  Vossius,  "  really  this  is  a  strange 
man,  he  can  believe  every  thing  but  the  Bible." 

The  sketch  which  we  have  given  of  this  movement,  hasty 
and  imperfect  as  it  is,  will  show  that  it  is  not  one  to  be  either 
neglected  or  despised.  That  the  church  of  God  is  safe,  we 
firmly  believe,  for  it  is  founded  upon  a  rock  which  neither 
earth  nor  hell  can  uproot  or  shatter.  But  that  a  storm  of 
fierce  and  terrible  power  is  ere  long  to  assail  that  church,  we 
believe  to  be  indicated  at  once  by  the  page  of  prophecy  and 
the  signs  of  the  times.  The  days  are  looming  up  to  our  vis- 
ion that  were  long  ago  described  when  there  shall  be  "  signs 
in  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  on  the  earth  distress  of  nations 
and  perplexity,  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring,  and  men's  hearts 
failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  the  things  that  are 
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to  come  upon  the  earth ; "  and  when  the  beast  and  the  false 
prophet  shall  summon  their  armies  to  go  down  into  that  dark 
and  terrible  valley  of  slaughter,  where  the  last  great  contest 
in  this  mighty  campaign  of  six   thousand   years  shall    be 
decided.     In   these   musterings  of   unbelief  from  so  many 
sources,  we  see  the  gathering  of  the  squadrons  that  are  to 
descend  to  that  dread  and  fearful  scene,  whose  distant  pictur-. 
ing  reddens  the  canvass  of  the  Revelation.     In  what  form  it 
shall  come,  no  human  wisdom  can  predict,  but  come  it  shall, 
for  thus  it  is  written.     And  whatever  interpretation  we  may 
give  of  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  it  is  a  startling  fact  that 
Popery  and  Infidelity  are  gradually  approximating  in  their 
principles  and  sympathies,  and  showing  obvious  indications  of 
a  Herod-and-Pilate  union  against  the  cause  of  Christ.     Let 
any  man  read  Newman's   "  Theory  of  Development,"  and 
the  theory  of  development  sustained  by  Mackay,  or  even  by 
Morell,  on  the  rationalistic  ground :  or  read  the  '^  Battle  of 
the  Churches  "  in  the  Westminster  for  January  185 1,  and  he 
will  be  startled  at  the  trifling  shade  of  difference  between  the 
fundamental  principle  of  infidelity,  and  that  on  which  the 
Romish  church  is  placed  by  her  profoundest  and  ablest  de- 
fenders.    The  same  fact  is  manifest  in  the  latest  develop- 
ments of  the  Positive  Philosophy  of  Comte,  in  which,   al- 
though an  avowed  atheist,  he  proposes  actually  to  organize 
his  iufidelity  into  a  church,  after  the  model  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.     The  facts  we  have  presented  in  regard  to  Oxford, 
the  case  of  Brownson  in  this  country,  and  other  considera- 
tions, show  the  strength  of  the  sympathy  that  exists  between 
these  two  great  forms  of  anti-Christ.     At  this  moment  there 
is  a  stronger  sympathy  between  Popery  and  Infidelity,  than 
between  either  and  Evangelical  Christianity;   and  there  is 
nothing  in  their  principles  to  prevent  an  union  of  their  forces 
to  crush  this  common  enemy,  if  such  an  effort  were  feasible. 
Hence  it  is  time  that  the  Protestant  churches  had  begun  to 
awake  to  this    common  danger,  and  present  a  broader  and 
more  unbroken  front  to  its  approach.     That  the  infidel  crisis 
through  which   Germany  has  passed,   and   through   which 
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England  Is  passing  must  reach  us,  is  as  certain  as  the  west- 
ward course  of  the  sun.  The  agencies  are  already  at  work, 
and  the  Parkers,  Emersons,  Garrisons,  Greeleys  and  others  are 
busy  in  plying  them,  and  in  diffusing  broad-cast  the  seeds  of 
ruin.  Swarms  of  emigrants  whom  the  reaction  of  1849-'60 
has  driven  out  from  Europe  are  scattered  over  our  country 
diffusing  the  principles  of  Socialism,  Red  Republicanism  and 
Infidelity,  wherever  they  obtain  a  lodgment.  As  in  England, 
these  doctrines  are  linked  with  plausible  theories  of  human 
rights,  and  social  reforms,  whose  showy  sophisms  allure  the 
shallow  into  the  adoption  of  principles  totally  subversive  of 
the  fundamental  authority  of  the  Bible.  Thus  a  soil  is  pre- 
paring for  the  reception  of  their  creed,  of  what  is  magnilo- 
quently  termed  the  Church  of  the  future,  a  soil  which  unless 
preoccupied  with  better  seed,  will  as  certainly  give  root  to 
this,  as  the  earth  untilled,  gives  root  and  growth  to  thoxns 
and  briers.  Hence  if  we  would  be  ready  for  our  master's  work, 
we  must  gird  ourselves  to  meet  this  danger  which  is  assuredly 
coming  upon  us,  with  the  certain  influx  of  English  and 
German  modes  of  thought,  which  every  year  is  diffusing 
more  widely  through  our  country. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  this  survey  to  excite  any  alarm  in 
any  Christian's  heart.  In  many  respects,  the  infidelity  of  the 
present,  is  identical  in  its  principles  with  all  the  infidelity  of 
the  past.  Wherein  it  differs,  it  takes  ground  nearer  the  truth. 
Its  first  phase  in  the  early  ages,  admitted  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  as  did  Porphyry  and  the  Toldoth  Jeshu  of  the  Jews, 
but  ascribed  them  to  Satanic  agency.  This  ground  being 
untenable,  the  next  great  position  was,  that  all  was  imposture, 
facts  and  records,  as  was  contended  by  the  early  Deists. 
This  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  next  contended  by  the  early 
Rationalism,  that  the  facts  recorded  were  not  miraculous  at 
all,  but  only  common  events  magnified  in  the  relation  of  them. 
This  also  is  abandoned,  and  a  higher  position  assumed  that 
all  is  true ;  facts  and  records,  but  not  the  highest  truth. 
Christianity  is  a  noble,  divine,  and  holy  thing,  but  not  the 
noblest  or  holiest  development  of  the  divine  for  which  we  are  to 
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look.  Here  then  iDfidelity  has  been  brought  to  the  v^ry  thres- 
hold of  the  truth.  It  stands  sightless  and  unabashed,  before  that 
magnificent  temple,  that  was  reared  by  apostle,  prophet  and 
martyr,  and  denies  its  glorious  symmetry,  because  it  sees  not 
these  splendid  proportions.  Thus  step  by  step  it  has  been 
forced  nearer  to  the  truth,  until  now  it  confronts  that  truth 
with  little  more  than  a  confession  of  absolute  blindness.  Let 
the  serious  infidels  of  our  day,  only  see  Christianity  as 
Newton,  Pascal  and  Bacon  saw  it,  and  as  every  regenerate 
soul  sees  it,  and  on  their  own  principles,  they  will  sit  down 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  But  as  Christianity  is  the  same  now  that 
it  was  in  Pascal's  or  Newton's  day,  all  that  is  confessedly 
needed,  is  that  the  prayer  of  the  prophet  at  Dothan  be  put  up 
and  answered.  Lord  open  their  eyes  that  they  may  see.  What 
we  need  then,  to  postpone  the  terrible  crisis  of  collision  that 
impends,  or  to  make  it  less  fearful,  is  a  more  complete  unfold- 
ing of  the  glory  of  Christianity  as  a  theory  and  a  doctrine ;  of 
the  glory  of  Christianity  as  a  practice  and  a  life.  We  need 
but  the  awakening  of  the  church  from  her  apathy,  to  show 
that  there  dwells  within  her  the  shout  of  a  king.  We  need, 
in  a  word,  one  great  revi\ral  of  religion,  that  like  some  mighty 
Pentecostal  rush,  shall  wrap  in  its  living  flame  the  divided 
messengers  of  the  ascended  Lord ;  shall  unloose  their  falter- 
ing tongues,  and  unseal  their  slumbering  hearts,  and  cause 
them  so  to  utter,  in  word  and  deed,  this  great  salvation,  that 
all  shall  hear  in  tones  that  they  can  understand,  the  wonder- 
ful works  of  God. 

There  are  many  other  thoughts  that  suggest  themselves  to 
a  reflecting  mind  on  this  fruitful  topic,  but  the  limited  space 
left  to  us,  demands  that  we  turn  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Mackay, 
which  we  must  glance  at  more  slightly  than  we  could  other- 
wise desire. 

It  is  perhaps  the  ablest  exposition  of  this  new  creed,  in 
some  respects,  which  has  been  issued ;  for  most  of  its  former 
efforts  have  been  in  demolition  rather  than  construction.  The 
general  idea  of  the  book,  is  that  the  human  intellect  has  had 
a  gradual  development  of  the  religious  element,  especially 
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among  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  and  its  object  is  to  trace  and 
describe  that  development.  It  is  divided  into  ten  sections. 
The  first  is  termed  <^  intellectual  religion,"  and  tries  to  show 
that  neither  the  Greek  nor  Hebrew  religion  was  of  this 
character.  It  is  coolly  remarked,  that  '<  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrews  was  peculiarly  of  that  sensual  and  sentimental  kind 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  a 
wholesome  enthusiasm ;  that  much  of  the  devotional  language 
of  their  sacred  books  must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  their 
rudeness  and  ignorance."  This  will  give  a  sufficient  notion 
of  the  animus  of  the  book,  without  any  extended  quotation. 
He  then  discusses  ancient  cosmogony,  the  metaphysical  and 
moral  ideas  of  God,  as  respectively  developed  among  the 
Greeks  and  Hebrews ;  the  theory  of  mediation  in  its  various 
developments,  and  the  different  manifestations  of  Christianity. 
These  topics  are  discussed  with  great  industry  and  show  ojf 
kaming,  and  much  really  interesting  matter  is  here  collected. 
But  we  may  say  of  most  of  the  speculations  here,  as  Leibnitz 
said  of  a  book  in  his  time ;  "  what  is  new  in  it  is  not  truCi 
and  what  is  true  is  not  new."  The  doctrine  of  a  primitive 
revelation  which  exists  in  some  obscure  form  in  the  religion 
and  literature  of  many  nations,  is  one  that  has  been  main- 
tained at  large  by  many  Christian  writers.  This  doctrine 
covers  all  the  truth  that  is  in  these  elaborate  volumes,  and  ob- 
tains an  unintentional  corroboration  from  these  researches.  It 
is  shown,  that  the  events  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  are 
alluded  to  in  the  mythologies  of  most  of  the  Eastern  nations 
and  thus  the  facts  which  infidelity  refused  to  receive  from  a 
Stillingfleet,  a  Bryant,  a  Gale  or  a  Faber,  she  unconsciously 
establishes  herself  in  attempting  to  support  her  own  hypo* 
thetical  fancies.  Thus  an  unlooked  for  and  undesigned  cor- 
roboration is  given  to  the  Scripture  narrative  from  a  source 
whence  it  was  least  to  be  expected.  The  very  pedantry  and 
parade  of  quotation,  which  cumbers  these  pages  to  utter 
weariness,  and  make  them  so  heavy  and  tedious,  are  in  this 
respect  advantageous,  for  they  accumulate  materials  for  a 
future  and  higher  use.     It  is  a  huge  lumber  house  and  quarry 
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which  we  hope  yet  to  see  worked.     Thus,  as  in  so  many  oth«* 
er  cases,  the  wickedness  of  man  has  been  made  unconsciously 
to  do  the  work  of  God.     There  is  however  a  flippant  irrev- 
erence in  handling  the  most  awful  themes,  that  makes  the 
blood  run  cold  and  the  heart  recoil  in   sheer   disgust.     The 
feeling  produced,  is  that  mingled  and  puzzled  state  of  mind 
with  which  one  would  have  looked  at  a  baboon  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies ;  if  the  baboon  had  been  supposed  to  have  a  souL 
At  one  time  we  are  ready  to  smile,  when  we  hear  him  say, 
that  "the  difficulties  in  reconciling  Genesis   with   geology 
might  have  admitted  an  easier  solution  in  the  rules  of  proso- 
dy, and  the  arrangement  of  strophe,  and  antistrophe,"  and 
wonder  how  the  harmony  of  the  spheres  would  sound  if 
scanned  according  to   the  propria  quce  maribus.     Then  we 
are  stirred  with  alternate  sadness  and  indignation  as  we  see 
Uie  hallowed  rites  of  Jehovah  mingled  with  the  bloody  or- 
gies of  Moloch,  and  the  high  and  sacred  words  of  the  Incar- 
nate, bandied  about  with  such  simical  grimace  and  chatter  in 
blended  confusion  with  the  words  of  the  heathen  and  the 
unbeliever.     And  then  as  we  emerge  from  this  tangled  thicket 
<  of  barren  and  thorny  speculation,  we  ask  ourselves  mourn- 
fully, is  this  all  that  infidelity  has  to  offer  the  human  soul  ? 
Is  this  bewildering  babble  about  Zens,  and  Zoroaster,  and 
Elohim,  and  Chronos,  all  that  she  has  to  tell  us  about  the 
dread  mysteries  that  press  upon  the  soul  in  its  sin  ?     Has  she 
nothing  but  these  perverted  fables,  and  these  inane  chatter- 
ings  about  dead  mythologies  to  tell  us  when  we  ask  her,  if  a 
man  die  shall  he  live  again  ?    how  shall  a  man  be  just   with 
God  ?  and  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?     Has  she  nothing 
to  tell  us  of  the  loved  and  lost  ones  whose  dust  we  have 
mournfully  laid  in  the  grave  ?     Has  she  nothing  to  whisper 
in  the  ear  of  the  poor,  the  lonely,  the  oppressed,  and  the  aged, 
to  assure  them  that  these  light  afflictions  which  are  but  for  a 
moment,  shall  work  out  for  them  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory  ?     Has  she  nothing  to  breathe  into 
the  heart  of  the  dying,  to  kindle  the  eye  and  tip  the  tongue 
with  the  fire  of  holy  rapture  as  he  looks  up  to  the  city  that 
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hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker,  is  God?  Alas! 
on  these  points  she  is  dumb  and  blind ;  a  poor  sightless,  voice- 
less, and  hopeless  thing,  that  stumbles  on  in  her  mightiest 
and  tallest  shape,  like  Mirabeau,  into  <'  the  great  unknown," 
or  like  Hobbes,  to  the  dread  <'  leap  in  the  dark."  O,  it  is  with 
a  feeling  of  unutterable  relief  that  we  turn  from  this  dark  and 
tangled  thicket ;  this  gloomy  and  horrible  everglade  of  un- 
belief, to  the  sunny  brightness  of  the  green  pastures,  and  soft 
flowing  waters  of  the  blessed  Word.  And  it  is  with  a  new 
and  gladdening  feeling  of  grateful  trust,  that  we  turn  away 
from  this  grim  Druidic  oracle,  all  shrouded  in  mystery  and 
shade,  to  that  meek  and  loving  One  who  bare  our  griefs  and 
carried  our  sorrows,  and  who  can  be  tempted  in  all  points 
like  as  we  are,  and  yet  be  the  sinless,  almighty  and  omnis- 
cient One ;  and  clasping  his  fidet  in  our  clinging  confidence, 
exclaim,  ''  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  but  unto  thee ;  for 
thou  only  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life." 


ART.  II. 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 


Bjr  John  Citstis  Darbt,  Esq.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Who  is  this  man,  and  whence  his  philosophy  ?  He  is  the 
Carlyle  of  America,  answer  some.  He  is  the  great  American 
thinker  say  others.  He  is  the  product  of  Cambridge  philoso- 
phy and  of  Boston  religion,  say  we.  He  talks  about  Egypt, 
and  Socrates,  and  Plato  for  the  one  time ;  and  about  Mon- 
taigne, and  Rousseau,  and  Yoltaire,  and  Shakspeare,  and 
Goethe  for  another  time.  The  difference  between  him  and 
the  former,  is  this ;  they  wrote  by  the  light  of  the  morning 
dawn;  they  were  sincere  men;  they  thought  what  they 
wrote ;  they  produced  the  philosophy  of  their  day ;  they  had 
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faith  according  to  the  light  that  was  given  them.  The  light 
of  revelation,  so  far  as  any  distant  glimmerings  of  it  had 
penetrated  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  illumined  their  minds. 
The  divine  light  which  they  saw,  was  as  a  star  seen  at  noon- 
day. It  was  because  the  sunlight  was  dim,  that  they  saw  the 
star  at  all ;  but  the  star  was  only  dimly  seen.  Its  place  in 
the  Heavens  could  not  be  defined. 

It  has  been  permitted  to  man  to  find  out  many  things; 
to  comprehend  many  things  by  the  natural  powers  God 
has  given  him.  What  has  been  recently  done  in  science 
and  in  the  arts,  those  old  sages  did  in  mental  and  moral 
philosophy.  They  comprehended  themselves,  and  the  prin* 
ciples  and  springs  of  human  action,  as  fully  and  as  clearly 
as  human  nature,  per  se^  can  comprehend  itself.  If  they 
wanted  faith,  it  was  because  they  wanted  the  revelation 
upon  which  faith  rests.  Mr.  Emerson  is  a  man  who  flees 
from  the  burning,  dazzling  light  of  the  noon-day  sun,  into  a 
hall  hung  round  with  gas  lights.  Socrates  and  Plato  and 
Cicero  and  Yirgil,  may  be  compared  to  the  simple  hearted 
child,  who  said  to  a  man  who  had  become  impatient,  waiting 
for  his  father,  running  again  to  the  door  he  exclaimed,  I  can 
almost  see  father  coming.  If  they  ever  lost  sight  of  the  star 
in  the  east,  whose  distant  twinkle  had  once  appeared,  they 
felt  that  they  could  almost  see  it,  and  hoped  that  it  would 
soon  appear  again  to  shine  more  brightly.  Mr.  Emerson,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  hide  himself  from  the  light  of  the  sun 
in  an  Egyptian  temple,  irradiated  only  with  the  light  of 
torches. 

Mr.  Emerson's  thoughts  appear  new,  and  striking,  and 
truthful,  because  of  their  great  antiquity.  He  takes  us  back 
to  old  Egypt,  where  men  were  polytheists  or  to  Athens, 
where  the  wisest  worshiped  at  the  shrine  of  "  the  unknown 
God."  He  draws  from  modern  science  illustrations  to  present 
truths  and  doctrines  which  Socrates  and  Plato  much  better 
understood.  Diogenes  in  his  tub,  when  asked  by  Alexander 
what  he  could  do  for  him,  answered,  get  out  of  my  light. 
Mr.  Emerson  turns  his  back  to  the  sun,  and  his  awn  shadow 
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darkens  the  small  spot  of  earth  at  which  he  looks.  We 
understand  what  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Cicero  said  ;  their 
doctrines  are  clear  and  perfectly  intelligible.  They  had  not 
studied  grammar  nor  logic  in  the  schools,  yet  their  thoughts 
are  as  household  words ;  we  know  them  to  be  human 
thoughts,  and  we  feel  them  to  be  full  of  love  and  truth.  But 
Mr.  Emerson  writes  in  a  language  which  even  his  own  children 
cannot  understand.  We  have  sometimes  thought,  that  per- 
haps, it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  utter  an  articulate  sound 
which  is  not  a  word  in  some  human  language.  Mr.  Emer- 
son's thoughts  are  like  these  strange  sounds ;  they  were  all, 
no  doubt,  ideas  at  some  period  of  the  earth's  history,  though 
perhaps  never  well  understood.  Some  of  them  at  one  time 
may  have  arrested  the  attentive  ear  in  old  Thebes  or  Nin- 
eveh ,'  and  some  of  them  may  now  be  considered  wonderful 
truths  among  the  Brahmins.  If  some  one  should  ask  the 
mysterious  knockers  in  New  York  to  call  up  Pythagoras, 
and  inquire  of  the  old  sage  who  he  is  at  this  time,  he  would 
no  doubt  answer,  I  am  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

But  Mr.  Emerson  differs  no  less  from  the  great  infidels  of 
the  last  century,  than  he  does  from  the  old  philosophers  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Gibbon  and  Hume  and  Rousseau  and 
Voltaire,  and  many  more  that  might  be  named,  believed  that 
Jesus  Christ  lived  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  Caesar ;  that  he  in 
person  founded  the  Christian  religion.  The  German  doctrine 
of  myths  had  not  then  been  conceived.  No  Strauss  or  Tay- 
lor had  then  appeared.  "  We  know  thee  that  thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God,  but  trouble  us  not,"  applied 
to  many  of  them.  The  new  school  of  infidelity,  which  would 
destroy  Christianity  by  praising  its  beauties  and  its  truths, 
had  not  then  started.  Voltaire,  (says  Mr.  Emerson,)  said,  I 
pray  you  let  me  never  hear  that  man's  name  (Jesus)  again : 
and  even  Montaigne,  "  the  skeptic,"  had  mass  said  in  his 
room  at  the  hour  of  death :  so  says  Mr.  Emerson.  These 
men,  all,  would  as  soon  have  tried  to  prove  from  astronomi- 
cal principles,   that    the  sun  could  have  been  set  back  on 
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the  dial  of  Ahas,  as  to  have  carried  back  the  world  to  Egypt 
or  to  Athens,  to  learn  new  troths  in  mental  and  moral  science. 
If  they  were  hardened  as  the  clay,  and  not  softened  as  the 
wax  by  the  sun  of  Righteoosness,  still  they  did  not  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  sun  light  of  revelation,  and  see  nought  but 
in  their  own  shadow. 

Mr.  Emerson  speaks  of  the  church  of  Rome,  of  Greneva,  of 
England,  and  of  Boston.  He  is  a  product  of  Boston  theology, 
as  much  so  as  one  of  Bigelow's  carpets  is  a  product  of  the 
Lowell  mills.  He  is  a  fine  pattern  we  admit ;  he  is  adorned 
with  gorgeous  colors ;  but  much  more  truly  may  it  be  said, 
that  each  and  every  of  his  doctrines  may  be  heard  under 
some  form  or  other  in  hundreds  of  New  England  pulpits, 
than  he  can  say  that  the  rosettes  and  scrolls  of  the  carpets 
may  be  found  engraven  or  painted  in  the  temples  of  old 
Thebes.  When  ^'  the  author  of  the  Moral  Science "  said 
that  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  New  Testament  were 
designed  to  be  extended  and  improved  upon  or  advanced,  as 
civilization  progressed,  he  gave  to  Mr.  Emerson  what  Arch- 
imedes so  much  wanted.  He  may  overturn  the  doctrine  of 
the  children  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers ;  he  may  carry  back  the 
people  of  New  England  to  Germany  to  learn  a  new  religion, 
or  he  may  carry  them  back  to  believe  with  Mirabeau,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  conceive  of  God  at  all ;  he 
may  do  all  this,  though  he  may  at  last  find,  as  we  trust,  that 
many  thousands  will  be  left,  who  will  never  forget  the  prin- 
ciples of  him  who  planted  the  old  elm  at  Northampton ;  but 
when  he  has  done  all  this,  he  may  then  as  soon  undertake  to 
Bet  back  the  sun  so  that  he  shall  not  shine  on  Bunker  Hill,  as 
expect  to  carry  back  the  American  mind  from  the  noon-day 
light  of  Oosiwl  truth,  and  of  Anglo-Saxon  thought,  to  the 
mysteries  of  Egypt,  the  naturalism  of  Germany  and  the 
Fourrierism  of  France. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle 
are  still  potent  in  the  philosophy  and  dialectics  of  men.  Per- 
haps it  is  as  true  of  all  other  great  men  in  proportion  to  their 
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greatness.     But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the  living  writer  is  the 
representative  of  the  doctrines  and  philosophy  of  the  people 
and  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives ;  and  of  no  period  of  the 
world^s  history  is  this  more  emphatically  the  case,  than  of  the 
present.     A  man  has  not   the  power  to  separate  himself  alto- 
gether from  any  of  the  great  doctrines  taught  during  his  life- 
time ;  but  he  may  elect  which  he  will  embrace,  advocate  and 
defend.     Mr.  Emerson  is  the  representative  of  the  New  Eng- 
land infidelity;   at  the  head  of  which   form   of  doctrines, 
stands  Strauss  of  Germany.     The  practical  honesty  of  the 
English  mind,  would  not  allow  Mr.  Taylor,  the  author  of 
"  The  Diegesis,"  to  pretend  to  fall  in  love  with  Bible  truths. 
He  made  an  effort  to  convince  the  world,  that  all  that  was 
good  and  great  in  Bible  doctrines  and  precepts,  was  taken  from 
some  one  of  the  old  philosophers  who  lived  in  some  age  and 
^ome  country  of  the  world  ]  he  cannot  tell  where ;  but  yet  he 
does  not  pretend  to  conceal  his  hatred  of  Christianity.     Like 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Taylor  had  once  been  a  teacher  of  Chris- 
tianity.    Strauss  and  his  school  start  out  with  the  doctrine  of 
myths ;  a  thing  so  vague,  that  if  they  themselves  understand 
what  they  mean,  they  cannot  make  one   in  a  thousand  of 
their  readers  comprehend  them :  which  is,  perhaps,  a  thing 
desirable  with  them,  as  it  allows  an  ampler  field  for  their  un- 
intelligible speculations.     But  Strauss  loves  mythical  CAmrt- 
am7y. '*  The  Boston  opinion  is  this;  they  believe  the  Bible,' 
they  greatly  admire  its  wholesome  truths  and  its  flowery 
beauties,  but  they  cannot  receive  the  Mosaic  history,  nor  sub- 
scribe to  the  deity  of  Christ ;  nor  will  they  allow  Paul  to  in- 
terpret the  meaning  of  the  Gospel.     Mr.  GilfiUan  says  in  his 
notice  of  Carlyle.  that  the  hostility  which  had  formerly  ex- 
isted between  literature  and  religion  has  ceased ;  and  that  on 
the  one  part   at  least,  there  is  a  disposition  to  be  on  good 
terms.    Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  f creates ^  is  perhaps  as  applica- 
ble in  this  instance,  as  it  was  in  old  Troy.     Mr.   Theodore 
Parker,  and  we  take  it,  Mr.  Emerson,  believe  in  a  God  in  the 
same   sense   that  Strauss   and  his  disciples  believe  in  what 
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are  considered  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible ;  that  is,  in  a 
mythical  sense.  A  myth,  according  to  Strauss,  is  not  a  fable, 
but  the  gradual  and  imperceptible  personification  of  an  idea. 
A  fable,  we  understand  to  be  an  immediate  personification 
of  an  idea ;  it  is  not  a  thing  made  by  piece-meal,  but  is  the 
direct  and  immediate  production  of  the  intellect  of  the  man 
who  presents  it.  A  myth  is  another  thing  altogether.  Paul 
says,  "  by  faith  Abraham  when  he  was  tried  ofiered  up  Isaac, 
and  he  that  had  received  the  promises,  offered  up  his  only  be- 
gotten son."  Now  the  meaning  of  a  myth,  says  Strauss,  is 
this ;  no  such  man  as  the  Abraham  here  spoken  of  ever  lived, 
and  no  such  sacrifice  or  trial  of  faith  was  ever  made.  It  is  a 
myth.  The  subject  of  the  myth  is  faith  and  a  reliance  upon 
a  full  promise ;  it  matters  not  in  the  present  inquiry,  whether 
the  promise  was  made  by  God  or  by  man.  In  the  lapse  of 
ages,  after  the  idea  of  faith  and  reliable  promise,  had,  for  a 
long  time  found  an  abode  in  the  minds  and  the  affections  of 
men,  it  was  thought  well  to  give  it  an  apotheosis ;  or  at  any 
rate,  to  personify  this  beautiful  truth.  Hence  the  story  of 
Abraham  and  his  son  Isaac.  Strauss  receives  the  truth, 
but  denies  the  record  as  genuine,  authentic  history.  In  the 
same  sense  does  the  modern  school  of  Infidelity,  at  the  head 
of  which  in  this  country  stands  Mr.  Emerson,  believe  in 
a  God.  There  is  no  God ;  it  is  all  a  myth.  But  in- 
asmuch as  the  idea  of  a  God  has  somehow  entered  the 
world,  it  must  be  accounted  for.  The  idea  of  a  superintend- 
ing Providence,  the  author  and  creator  of  all  things,  had  by 
little  and  little  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  men  as  they 
rose  from  the  level  of  the  brute,  and  begun  to  turn  vnlfus  ad 
astra.  After  cycles  of  ages,  running  back  through  the  centu- 
ries upon  centuries  which  preceded  the  building  of  the  first 
Egyptian  pyramid,  ("which  is  more  than  ten  thousand  years 
old,")  some  greater  man  than  Moses,  who  lived  long  before 
him,  but  whose  name,  unfortunately,  has  not  come  down  to 
us,  personified  what  had  so  long  been  vaguely  floating 
through  the   visions  of  men,  and   made  a  God !     In  a  very 
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short  time,  the  -world  became   full  of  Gods,  until  Juvenal 

could  say  of  old  Egypt  : 

<'  Religious  nadoDy  sure  and  blest  abodes, 
Where  eyery  garden  is  o'errun  with  Gods." 

But  the  time  of  this  ignorance,  philosophy  winked  at, 
until  some  wise  man  arose  among  the  Hindoos,  some  several 
thousand  years  before  the  reigu  of  Tiberius  Cassar,  and  per« 
sonified  God  in  the  person  of  an  Immanuel  or  God-man ; 
who  was  variously  called  Chrisna,  Christ,  Mahomet,  and  may 
be  now,  Joe  Smith.     This  is  the  God  of  Mr.  Emerson. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  perhaps,  in  the  Mo-> 
saic  history  is  the  following  :  '-and  Moses  and  Aaron  went  in 
unto  Pharaoh,  and  they  did  as  the  Lord  had  commanded : 
and  Aaron  cast  down  his  rod  before  Pharaoh,  and  before  his 
servants,  and  it  became  a  serpent.  Then  Pharaoh  called  the 
wise  men  and  the  sorcerers ;  now  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  they 
also  did  in  like  manner  with  their  enchantments :  for  they 
cast  down  every  man  his  rod,  and  they  became  serpents." 
This  same  power  of  the  wise  men  and  sorcerers  of  old  Egypt 
has  never  ceased  to  operate.  Pharaoh  had  contended  long 
and  powerfully  with  Moses  and  Aaron,  before  his  Magicians 
began  to  weaken  their  power,  by  performing  as  great  miracles 
as  they  could  perform.  But  the  age  of  miracles  has  passed 
by,  (though  Mr.  T.  Parker  thinks  not,)  and  a  new  power  has 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  men,  more  influen- 
tial for  good  or  evil  than  miracles  ever  were.  It  was  a  say- 
ing of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  that  while  the  French  have  the  do- 
minion of  the  land,  and  the  English  of  the  sea,  to  the  Ger- 
mans belong  the  empire  of  the  air ;  cloud-land,  gorgeous 
land.  We  will  venture  to  add,  that  it  is  mental  power,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  power,  which  now  governs  French,  English, 
Germans,  and  the  world  besides.  Physical  forces  and  the 
physical  senses  may  be  the  proximate  causes  of  what  is  done, 
and  seen,  and  heard  in  this  world ;  but  this  does  not  satisfy 
the  man  of  the  19th  century.  It  is  in  the  cloud-land  that  we 
delight  to  dwell ;  in  the  region  of  thought.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  infidels  of  the  present  day  are  evoking  from  "  the  vasty 
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deep "  of  ancient  days,  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the 
myths  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  Many 
are  willing  and  ready  to  accept  the  Bible  in  the  same  sense ; 
for  they  perceive  that  its  (sacred  truths)  myths  are  the  most 
beautiful,  and  by  far  the  most  powerful.  Mr.  Emerson  is 
forced  to  admit  this,  even  in  regard  to  his  favorite  Plato ;  but 
he  does  it,  we  might  almost  say,  in  a  very  devilish  manner. 
"  It  is,"  (he  says,)  "  almost  the  sole  deduction  from  the  merit 
of  Plato,  that  his  writings  have  not,  what  is  no  doubt  inci- 
dent to  the  regnancy  of  intellect  in  his  work ;  the  vital  au- 
thority which  the  screams  of  prophets  and  the  sermons  of 
unlettered  Arabs  and  Jews  possess."  Modem  infidels  agree 
with  John  James  Rousseau  in  one  thing  ;  that  mankind  must 
have  a  religion,  and  they  all  would  have  their  rods  to  be 
turned  into  serpents.  Many  of  them  praise  Christianity  with- 
out stint,  and  have  some  soft  and  easy  way  to  get  round  and 
over  what  they  are  not  willing  to  receive.  But  Mr.  Emerson 
is  more  bold.  It  is  a  favorite  doctrine  with  him  to  praise  and 
admire  the  doctrines  and  excellencies  of  all  religions  except 
Christianity ;  and  if  he  name  the  latter,  to  disparage  it  by  a 
comparison  with  the  doctrines  of  Vishnu  and  the  philosophy 
of  Plato.  Among  his  representative  men,  the  only  Christian 
he  has  chosen  to  introduce,  is  the  good  and  the  learned,  but 
the  deranged  Swedenborg.  Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Emerson 
has  to  say. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Emerson  is  the  American  represen- 
tative of  the  new  school  of  infidelity,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  Strauss  of  Germany.  But  Mr.  Emerson  does  not  even 
comprehend  Strauss.  We  have  referred  to  Mirabeau.  It  was 
from  Strauss's  "  Life  of  Christ,"  that  we  learned  the  doctrine 
of  Mirabeau.  Strauss  says  that  Mirabeau  gave  expression  to 
the  greatest,  that  is,  the  largest  truth  that  has  ever  been  ad- 
vanced in  modern  times.  It  was  this ;  "  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  human  intellect  to  conceive  of  or  have  any  idea  what- 
ever  of  Spiritual  existences:  of  God."  And  why,  because 
all  human  knowledge  is  derivable  directly  or  indirectly  through 
the  senses.     This  is  the  primary  source,  and  the  only  source 
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of  all  knowledge.  All  reasoning,  and  all  imagining,  go  back 
to  things  which  have  been  seen,  heard,  smelt,  tasted,  touched 
or  felt.  Mirabeau  does  not  say  that  there  is  no  God,  but  only 
that  man  cannot  be  informed  of  the  fact,  if  there  be*  Man  is 
precluded,  shut  out  from  all  such  knowledge,  as  the  man  born 
blind,  is  shut  out  from  the  idea  of  colors.  You  cannot  make 
the  blind  man  comprehend  colors,  because  there  is  no  sense 
through  which  you  can  convey  the  idea.  Now  Mirabeau 
was  right  so  far  as  he  went.  Such  is  the  state  of  man.  This 
is  the  narrow  circle  of  his  natural  faculties.  But  some  how, 
the  idea  of  God  has  entered  the  human  mind.  The  philoso- 
phers do  not  lay  claim  to  the  discovery,  for  Mirabeau  says,  it 
was  not  possible  for  them  to  have  discovered  it ;  and  Gibbon 
says,  of  the  religions  of  thb  ancients,  that  the  philosophers 
believed  them  all  to  be  equally  false,  while  the  magistrates 
believed  them  all  to  be  equally  useful,  (an  admission  pregnant 
with  significant  meaning;)  but  the  people,  aye,  the  great 
body  of  the  uneducated  millions,  believed  them  all  to  be 
equally  true.  Now,  what  say  the  people?  They  answer, 
we  got  our  knowledge  from  above ;  the  power  Which  con- 
ferred upon  us  this  knowledge,  gave  us  the  faculty  to  receive 
it.  So  stood  the  world  till  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.  Since 
then  there  have  been  added  to  the  unnamed  millions,  the 
names  of  Paul,  Augustine,  WickliSe,  Luther,  Calvin,  Pascal, 
Bacon,  Milton,  Newton,  Bunyan,  Kant,  Wesley,  Robert  Hall. 
These  men  say,  and  these  men  (viri)  have  aright  to  be  heard ; 
we  believe  that  there  is  a  God.  But  ask  them  whence  their 
belief?  They  answer,  '' through  faith,  we  understand  that 
the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God.  so  that  the 
things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  ap- 
pear." Through  faith  we  understand  that  God  made  man  in 
his  own  image,  and  after  his  own  likeness  :  now  faith  is  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen,  (Kant^s  doctrine.)  These  men 
not  only  placed  themselves  in  the  category  of  '<  the  people," 
of  whom  Gibbon  so  sneeringly  spoke,  but  they  all  recognized 
the  doctrine  of  Mirabeau,  that  without  faith  we  know  noth- 
ing and  can  know  nothing  of  things  spiritual ;  of  God.     But 
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if  tbe  gift  of  G^d,  asi  all  dirise  knowledge  b  from 
aboTe.  Here  is  the  (acaltj  with  the  knoviedge  whkh  Mira- 
beaa  sajs  maa  wants.  Now  if  the  philosophers  of  Greece 
Wbd  Rome,  as  Gibbon  asserts,  all  beliered  ali  religions  to  be 
equally-  false,  how  comes  it  that  our  philosophers  believed  no 
soch  thing  r  Are  not  St.  Paal,  Augustine,  Wicklide,  Luther, 
Cairin,  Pascal,  Bacon,  Milton,  Xewton,  Banyan.  Kant,  Wes- 
ley and  Roheti  Hall,  equal  to  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and 
Rome? 

Bat  let  US  see  how  this  knowledge  advanced.  In  the  full- 
oess  of  time,  God  was  made  flesh,  and  Immanuel  dwelt 
among  men*  Out  of  Christ,  God  is  a  cuusumiug  fire,  and  he 
is  equally  inconceivable  and  incomprehensible.  It  is  in  a 
pergonal  Deity  that  the  men  of  whom  we  spoke,  believed.  It 
is  in  a  Divine  Redeemer  that  they  believed.  It  is  in  a  God 
who  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son 
that  whosoever  believed  in  him  might  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life,  that  they  believed.  It  was  in  a  God,  who 
said  that  except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven,  that  they  believed. 

Now  bow  stands  Mr.  Emerson.  He  believes  in  religion ; 
but  he  hardly  ever  quotes  from  the  Bible.  He  finds  a  richer 
field  of  truer  wisdom  in  the  writings  of  the  Hindoos  and  of 
Mahomet  Here  is  a  quotation :  '-  That  is  actual  duty,  say 
the  Hindoos,  which  is  for  our  liberation :  all  other  duty  is 
good  only  unto  weariness."  Of  Swedenborg,  he  says:  ''un- 
der the  same  theological  cramp,  many  of  his  dogmas  are 
bound.  His  cardinal  position  in  morals  is,  that  evils  should 
be  shunned  as  sins ;  but  he  does  not  know  what  evil  is,  or 
what  good  is,  who  thinks  any  ground  remains  to  be  occupied, 
after  saying  that  evil  is  to  be  shunned  as  evil.  I  doubt  not 
he  was  led  by  the  desire  to  insert  the  element  of  personality 
of  deity.  But  nothing  is  added."  Now  perhaps  Sweden- 
borg,  being  a  pious  Christian,  full  of  faith  and  of  good  works, 
might  have  added,  that  he  so  much  believed  in  the  personal- 
ity of  Deity,  as  to  receive  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  the 
words  of  Him  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made ;  while  Mr. 
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Emersoa  believes  with  Mr.  Theodore  Parker,  that  God  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  great  law  which  includes  all 
other  laws;  as  gravitation  may  be  said  to  include  all  the 
laws  which  govern  the  solar  system ;  and  that  all  else  is  the 
stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of.  Again,  <<  another  dogma,"  says 
Mr.  Emerson,  ''  growing  out  of  this  pernicious  theologic  limi- 
tation is  this  inferno.  Swedenborg  had  devils."  Was,  or 
was  not,  the  doctrine  of  devils  taught  by  Christ  ?  Our  phi- 
losophers say  yes.  "Evil,  according  to  the  old  philoso- 
phers," (those  of  whom  Gibbon  speak,)  "is  good  in  the 
making.  To  what  a  painful  perversion  had  Gothic  theology 
arrived,  that  Swedenborg  admitted  no  conversion  for  evil 
spirits.  But  the  divine  effort  is  never  relaxed ;  the  carrion  in 
the  sun,  will  convert  itself  into  grass  and  flowers  "  (equivo- 
cal generation)  "and  man,  though  in  brothels  or  jails,  or  on 
gibbets,  is  on  his  way  to  alt  that  is  good  and  true,  i.  e.  grass 
and  flowers.  Burns,  with  the  wild  humor  of  his  apostro- 
phe to  "  Poor  old  Nickie  Ben," 

"  0,  wad  ye  take  a  thought  and  mend," 

has  the  advantage  of  the  vindictive  theologian.  The  largest 
is  always  the  truest  sentiment,  and  we  feel  the  more  generous 
spirit  of  the  Indian  Vishnu ;  ^  I  am  the  same  to  all  mankind. 
There  is  not  one  who  is  worthy  of  my  love  or  hatred.  They 
who  serve  me  with  adoration,  I  am  in  them  and  they  in  me. 
If  one  whose  ways  are  altogether  evil  serve  me  alone,  he  is 
as  respectable  as  the  just  man ;  he  is  altogether  well  employed ; 
he  soon  becometh  a  virtuous  spirit,  and  obtaineth  eternal  hap- 
piness.' "  IVIr.  Emerson  could  not  more  pointedly  express  his 
opinion  of  Jesus  Christ  than  by  endorsing  Grotius.  He  says 
"Grotius  makes  the  like  remark  in  respect  to  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  (Mr.  E.  has  just  been  speaking  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Liturgy,)  that  the  single  clauses  of  which  it  is  composed  were 
already  in  use  in  the  time  of  Christ,  in  the  rabinical  forms ; 
he  picked  out  the  grains  of  gold."  Perhaps  Mr.  Emerson 
picked  this  blasphemy  out  of  Taylor's  Diegesis.  He  quotes 
more  than  once  from  the  Koran  in  the  following  glowing 
terms.     "  One  remembers  again  the  trumpet  text  in  the  Ko- 
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nzx :  The  beareaf  aiid  tbe  earth  and  all  that  is  betveen  them, 
t^jjb  re-  we  hare  created  them  in  jest."  The  moral  teach- 
ing c^f  tbif  sa^e  q(  modem  times  may  be  presented  in  a  sin- 
^e  extract.  He  adapts  tbe  Foumer  and  Eocene  Soe  doc- 
trine of  marriage.  He  says,  '^  Swedenborg  pinned  his  theory 
to  a  temporary  form.  He  exaggerates  the  circamstance  of 
marriage  ;  and  thoueh  he  finds  false  marna^es  on  earth,  fan- 


ci^  a  wiser  choice  in  hearen.  Bat  of  progressiTe  souls,  all 
lores  axid  friendships  are  momentary.  Do  you  love  me? 
means  do  you  see  the  tame  truth  ?  If  yon  do,  we  are  happy 
with  tlie  came  happiness ;  but  presently  one  of  us  passes  into 
the  perception  of  new  truth ;  we  are  diroreed.  and  no  ten* 
sion  in  nature  can  hold  us  to  each  other.  I  know  how  deli- 
cious is  this  cup  of  lore.  I  existing  for  you,  and  yon  exist- 
ing for  me  ;  but  it  is  a  child's  clinging  to  his  toy :  an  attempt 
to  eternize  the  fire-side  and  nuptial  chamber." 

Such  is  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  This  is  the  bright  star  of 
the  East ;  of  the  Land  which  is  one  hundred  years  in  ad- 
rance  of  the  entire  South  and  West.  But  let  ns  endeavor  to 
find  his  place  in  the  moral  heavens;  let  us  tell,  if  we  can, 
where  he  stands.  The  great  principles  of  his  philosophy  and 
of  his  logic,  even  Plato's  principles,  must  govern  him  and  fix 
him  somewhere.     Where  is  it  ? 

Well  we  have  seen  that  he  denies  a  personal  Deity,  and  a 
fortiori,  an  Incarnate  God.  He  denies  the  fall  of  man  with  all 
its  consequences ;  and  he  denies  the  redemption  of  Christ  with 
all  its  consequences.  In  a  word,  he  denies  altogether  a  Divine 
Revelation,  and  if  there  be  a  Heaven  or  a  Hell,  he  knows 
not  of  it.  If  there  be  a  God  even  in  the  sense  in  which  Moses 
and  Paul,  Augustine,  Luther,  Calvin,  Newton,  Bacon  and 
Milton  believed  that  there  is  a  God,  he  knows  not  of  it.  But 
still  he  believed  in  a  God,  in  religion,  in  eternal  happiness. 
He  first  shuts  himself  out  from  the  light  of  revelation,  from 
the  influence  of  the  Power  which  gives  the  faculty  to  believe, 
while  it  gives  the  knowledge,  and  finds  himself  placed  back 
in  the  category  of  Mirabeau ;  and  then  lo !  and  behold ! 
preaches  of  God,  of  religion,  and  of  eternal  happiness. 
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ART.  III. 

EGYPTIAN  ARCHiEOLOGy. 


Bj  Rey.  Ibaao  Denton,  Snmpter  eo.,  Ala. 

Lectures  on  the  Antiquities  of  Egypt,  delivered  by  George  R.  Gliddon, 

Esq.,  in  Washington  City ;  as  reported. 

Not  professing  ourselves  capable  of  writing  a  review  of 
these  singular  productions,  and  doubtful  also,  notwithstanding 
the  imposing  air  with  which  they  claim  implicit  faith  in  their 
assumed  revelations,  and  the  dogmatical  spirit  which  they 
evince,  whether  they  have  a  just  claim  to  the  honor  of  a 
review,  we  shall  give  our  paper  the  less  imposing  name  of 
strictures.  This  becomes  the  more  proper  on  account  of  the 
dictatorial  attitude  of  their  author,  with  regEird  to  all  who  may 
doubt  or  distrust  a  single  point  in  this  intricate  subject. 
Dogmatism  and  assumption  are  not  unfrequently  the  compa- 
nions of  crude  speculations  and  ill  digested  theories. 

These  reports  of  Mr.  Gliddon's  lectures  possess  internal 

evidence,  not  necessary  to  give  to  any  reader  of  common 

sense,  that,  if  not  prepared  by  Mr.  Gliddon  himself,  they  at 

least  passed  under  his  eye,  between  the  pen  and  the  types ; 

and  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  declaration, 

<*  Himself,  his  friends  and  he. 
And  all  the  rest  are  nobody ;" 

has  been  verified  to  the  world.  Hence  the  example  is  not 
entirely  original ;  some  "  primordial  types"  existed  before  the 
present  race  of  self-appraisers  came  into  being. 

With  a  facility  truly  admirable,  and  within  a  space  of  time 
and  argumentation  exceedingly  brief,  he  settles,  ex  cathedra^ 
the  relative  claims  of  antiquity  presented  by  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth  in  favor  of  Egypt.  Now,  allowing 
this  thing  to  be  so,  and  that,  by  the  archeeological  wand 
of  Mr.  Gliddon  and  his  associates,  the  case  is  forever  settled 
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against  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Persia,  and  even  China;  does  it 
appear  in  good  taste,  or  like  a  man  of  real  knowledge  and 
genius,  to  publish,  or  suffer  to  be  published,  such  a  paragraph 
in  a  learned  lecture  on  a  liberal  science,  as  the  following, 
taken  from  the  fourth  and  last  lecture  in  his  Washington 
series  ?  <<  Mr.  Gliddon  next  alluded,  in  a  cursory  manner,  to 
the  controversy  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  twelve 
months  between  the  champions  of  two  distinct  schools,  repre- 
sented in  science  by  the  eminent  names  of  Dr.  Morton  of 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Nott  of  Mobile,  and  Professor  Agassiz  of 
Harvard  University ;  and  opposed  on  the  other  hand  by  Dr. 
Bachman  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  supported  by  quite 
a  number  of  small  authors,  and  mere  '  youths  to  science  and 
to  fame  unknown.'  "  Now  this  is  very  generous  for  a  mighty 
intellect ;  a  towering  genius  in  a  liberal  science  toward  oppo- 
nents. But  how  came  it  to  be  necessary  for  these  great  asso- 
ciates of  Mr.  Gliddon,  to  each  and  all  of  the  three,  to  publish 
pamphlets  especially  to  confute  Dr.  Bachman,  and  for  Mr. 
Gliddon  to  produce  them  and  contend  that  they  did  that  very 
thing  ?  Are  the  public  not  competent  to  judge ;  and  must 
Mr.  Gliddon  produce  the  pamphlets  of  these  great  writers, 
and  argue  the  point  over  again  for  fear  the  public  will  not  see 
and  believe  this  clear  confutation  of  Dr.  Bachman  7  With 
all  due  respect  for  Dr.  Nott,  (and  he  is  much  entitled  to  it  as 
a  highly  accomplished  physician,  and  as  a  very  respectable 
scholar,)  we  believe  he  is  fully  satisfied,  at  least  so  we  take 
the  public  to  be,  with  the  measurement  he  has  taken  of  a 
gentleman  who  ministers  to  the  souls  of  men  at  a  certain 
building  in  Government  street,  as  does  Dr.  Nott  to  the  bodies 
of  men  in  St.  Francis  street,  Mobile.  These  are  the  only 
gentlemen  of  whom  we  have  any  personal  knowledge,  who 
are  engaged  in  this  controversy,  and  if  the  latter  is  already  a 
'^  man  in  science,"  and  "  known  to  fame,"  we  suggest  that  it 
is  probable  that  the  former  will  yet  become  so ;  that  he  is 
fairly  in  the  road  to  it ;  for  even  a  contest  with  these  literary 
Goliahs  must  give  a  man  some  notoriety ;  how  much  more 
will  a  triumph?    A  large  majority,  both  learned  and  un- 
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learned,  agree  with  us  in  thinking  he  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  As  a  gentleman,  a  physician,  and  a  literary  man, 
Dr.  Nott  deserves  high  respect ;  but  we  think  Dr.  Hamilton 
has  clearly  shown  that  he  went  beyond  his  depth,  and  utterly 
failed  to  sustain  his  assumptions.  So  much  for  the  ill  natured 
comparisons  and  dogmatic  assumptions  of  scientific  superiority 
vaunted  in  this  passage. 

But  the  reporter  goes  on  to  say,  "  Mr.  Gliddon  here  exhibi- 
ted the  pamphlets  of  the  above  three  gentlemen,  (viz.,  Mor- 
ton, Agassiz  and  Nott,)  which  he  contended  had  confuted  Dr, 
Bachman's  zoological  positions,  and  stated  that,  as  a  contri- 
butor of  some  items  of  archaeology  to  the  scientific  side,^^ 
"  he  (Mr.  G.)  had  been  assailed  for  suggesting  that  the  Chinese 
and  China  were  utterly  unknown  to  the  Hebrew  Biblical 
writers ;  and  the  Pharaonic  Egyptians  also."  By  way  of 
prelude  to  the  future  substantiation  of  these  assertions,  the 
lecturer,  with  a  copious  array  of  authorities,  made  the  follow- 
ing assertions  as  matters  of  fact : 

*'  RoselhDi,  WilkinsoD,  and  other  distinguished  Egyptologists,  had  stated 
that  certain  little  Chinese  vases,  that  once  held  perfumery,  had  frequently 
been  exhumed  at  Thebes  from  tombs  of  the  18th  dynasty;  whence  the 
conclusion  was  irresistible  that  E^pt  bad  intercourse  with  China  as  far 
back  as  the  16th  centur}'  B.  C. ;  3300  years  ago,  even  pricH*  to  tiie  days  of 
Closes.  Such  a  violation  of  historical  harmonies  naturally  led  to  a  rig'c 
investigation ;  and  at  Paris,  in  1840,  M.  Prisse,  the  eminent  hierologist, 
and  Mr.  G.  submitted  three  of  these  so  called  Egypto-Chinese  vases  (copies 
of  which  were  shown  to  the  audience)  to  the  critical  examination  of  the 
first  sinologist  of  our  day,  their  friend  M.  Panlhier;  who  immediately 
decided,  Isl.  That  as  the  inscriptions  on  them  were  in  the  character  termed 
Thsuo'tseu'tceTf  (cursive  writing,)  which  was  first  invented  in  China Ihe 
second  centurv  after  Ciirist,  these  vases  could  not  possibly  be  over  IGOO 
years  old ;  2d,  That  said  inscription,  '  the  returning  spring  brings  back 
another  year,*  being  a  verse  from  a  Chinese  poet  Wang-gang-chit  who 
wrote  in  the  year  10G8  A.  D.,  these  vases  are  not  S22  years  old,  and  there- 
fore cuuld  not  possibly  have  been  placed  in  tombs  at  Thebes  3300  years 
ago.  It  tias  been  established  by  Dr.  Pickering  of  Boston,  and  others,  that 
these  vases  are  imported  yearly  from  China,  via  the  Arabian  Mecca  ;  and 
thence  brought  over  by  returning  pilgrims,  are  collected  by  Arab  antiquity- 
mongers,  who  sell  them  to  travelling  imbecilities  at  Thebes  as  veritable 
antediluvian  antiquities ;  the  only  proof  brought  forward  to  determine 
ancient  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  China,  thus  turning  out  to  be  a 
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modem  imposture.  When  reviewiog  ignoramuses,  said  Mr.  G.»  can  find 
an^  better,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  orientalists  to  trouble  their  heads 
about  such  literature.^ 

A  most  rigid  way  of  investigating,  Mr.  G.  truly  has ! 

Any  one  who  scans  this  quotation,  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  confusion  in  the  first  paragraph  of  it.  Mr.  G.'s  archaeologi- 
cal knowledge,  Dr.  Morton's,  Prof.  Agassiz's  and  Dr.  Nott's 
pamphlets  are  mixed  together  in  a  complete  jumble.  In  the 
next  paragraph,  Rosellini  and  Wilkinson  are  called  distin- 
guished Egyptologists ;  presently  the  "  friend"  of  M.  Prisse 
and  Mr.  Gliddon,  "  the  first  sinologist  of  our  day"  (M.  Pan- 
thier)  sweeps  away,  in  a  trice,  all  the  fame  of  Rosellini  and 
Wilkinson,  the  '^distinguished  Egyptologists"  of  one  para- 
graph ;  and  in  the  next,  they  are  classed  with  <  imbecilities  and 
ignoramuses,'  by  this  great  Baconian  archaeologist,  as  unwor- 
thy of  orientalists  troubling  their  heads  about.  Now,  we 
doubt  the  value  of  these  vases  as  evidence  of  the  fact  of 
early  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  China,  and  think  that 
better  evidence  could  probably  be  found  of  the  fact,  were 
this  the  question  at  issue.  Mr.  G.  takes  great  pleasure  in 
leading  off  on  some  collateral  issue,  if  he  can  find  one,  and 
making  a  show  on  points  of  no  real  importance  to  the  main 
qjuestion,  and  which  if  he  sustained,  would  not  at  all  afiect  it. 

But  let  us  see  the  testimony  that  so  effectually  satisfies 
these  profound  Baconian  reasoners,  especially  Mr.  G.  The 
inscription  on  these  vases  is  in  the  Thsuo-tsue-wer  character  ; 
and  was  "  first"  invented,  says  M.  Panthier,  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ.  Now  how  does  M.  Panthier  know  that 
it  was  "  first"  then  invented  ?  Does  not  Mr.  G.  argue  that 
books  and  paper  were  "  familiar"  to  the  Egyptians  before  the 
days  of  Moses ;  and  will  he  not  admit,  that  not  only  the 
books  he  speaks  of,  but  the  very  modes  of  writing  and 
making  them  were  lost  for  hundreds  of  years,  nothing  being 
left  but  the  meagre  inscriptions  on  stone  of  doubtful  and 
disputed  meaning  ?  But  the  verse  is  poetry  of  only  A.  D. 
1068,  and  is  the  production  originally  of  Wang-gang-chi,  and 
was  first  used  in  the  said  year  1068  A.  D.     Now  has  it  never 
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happened  in  2000  or  1000  years,  on  isp  po^ti(r'a''i;ubJ9iet  as 
time  and  changing  seasons,  that  two  metK^ave  tl^ov^t  and 
spoken  alike  in  poetry  ?  Does  not  Mr.  G.  know  that  the 
history  of  criticism  is  almost  a  record  of  the  fact,  that  the 
same  circumstances  will  produce  the  same  ideas  and  words  ? 
We  think  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  a  rather  poor  spe- 
cimen of  Baconianism.  But  one  is  tempted,  from  the  facility 
with  which  Mr.  G.  is  satisfied  with  evidence,  to  suspect  that 
he  has  himself  been  the  victim  of  '^  antiquity-mongers."  The 
evidence  that  so  completely  satisfies  him  is,  M.  Panthier  his 
^<  friend,"  knew  of  no  higher  date  for  the  invention  of  the 
character,  Thsuo-tseu-wer,  than  the  2d  century  A.  C,  and 
of  no  poet  using  the  verse  '^  the  returning  spring  brings  back 
another  year,"  than  A.  D.  1068 ;  therefore  this  was  the  origin 
of  both.  Now  this  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  rather  new,  that 
because  some  renowned  man  did  not  know  of  the  existence 
of  a  certain  thing,  it  did  not  exist  before  his  knowledge  of  it. 
If  this  is  Baconian  reasoning,  we  have  heretofore  mistaken 
its  character.  And  we  further  think  it  argues  little  for  the 
real  learning  and  liberality  of  men  professing  a  liberal  science 
to  class  as  '<  imbecilities"  and  "  ignc^amuses"  all  who  may 
not  be  so  easily  satisfied  with  such  proofs  as  Mr.  G.  seems  to 
be ;  and  especially,  in  cases  where  no  one  but  must  admit, 
that  much  must  be  supplied  by  conjecture  on  every  side  ;  and 
Mr.  G.  would  look  very  foolish,  if  it  should  so  turn  out  after 
all,  that  he  was  the  victim  of  an  imposture  too. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  will  present  an- 
other instance  of  the  manner  of  Mr.  G.     The  reporter  says, 

«  Mr.  Gliddon  professed  himself  an  admiring  disciple  of  the  profoundest 
ethnographer  of  our  generation,  Dr.  Morton,  President  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia ;  defining  his  own  position  in  this  study 
somewhat  as  follows,  viz:  that,  while  he  did  not  consider  the  '  diversity' 
of  human  origin  as  then  viewed,  as  if  it  were  already  an  accomplished  fact 
in  science,  to  be  in  1851  irrefragably  proven ;  on  the  other  hand,  his  per- 
sonal inquiries  had  hitherto  encountered  no  argument  in  support  of  the 
*  unity'  doctrine,  that  could  endure  the  knife  of  arch  ecological  criticism; 
simply  because  exceedingly  few  of  the  exponents  (and  not  one  in  the 
United  States)  were  at  all  aware  of  the  enormous  ethnological  resources.'' 
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This  quotation,  it  seems  to  us.  requires  an  archaeologist 
to  make  any  sense  of  it ;  but  we  suppose  it  is  meant  to 
say  that  the  <^  unity"  men  in  the  United  States  are  not  at 
all  aware  of  the  vast  ethnological  resources  of  their  oppo- 
nents, the  '<  diversity"  men ;  and  in  this  way,  there  is  some 
sense  in  the  passage ;  but  how  much  of  modesty  we  shall 
not  undertake  to  say.  If  this  be  not  decidedly  cool,  and 
rich  in  Mr.  G.,  we  know  not  what  would  be  so  in  a  maa 
professing  a  liberal  science ;  but  shall  only  say  here,  that  these 
lectures  are  a  pretty  good  specimen  of  bold  assertion,  indefi- 
nite language,  and  unsupported  assumption,  coupled  with  non- 
committal positions,  and  vague  phrases.  This  is  not  the  only 
passage  in  which  these  features  appear.  Take  an  instance ; 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  G.  that  Lepsius  has  discovered  a  radical 
error  in  the  Exodus  of  160  years,  which  places  it  in  R  C, 
1322,  instead  of  B.  C.  1499.  Not  a  particle  of  proof  is  ad- 
duced ;  the  bare,  naked  assertion  is  made,  that  these  wonder- 
ful men  have  discovered  an  error  of  160  years  in  a  supposed 
settled  point,  on  which  men,  of  apparently  equal  ability,  have 
spent  whole  lives  in  investigations,  and  on  which  the  keenest 
and  most  searching  controversy,  amongst  the  best  of  scholars, 
for  years  existed,  and  finally,  as  was  thought,  decided  with 
almost  entire  unanimity,  and  complete  precision.  This  off- 
hand style  may  suit  very  well  for  the  advancement  of  theo- 
ries ;  but  is  rather  a  bad  one  for  the  elucidation  of  scientific 
truth,  especially  in  a  question  of  acknowledged  difficulty 
among  modest  men ;  and  the  more  so,  when  all  who  do  not 
jump  to  the  same  conclusions  with  these  men,  arc  to  be  de- 
nounced as  "imbecilities,"  and  **  ignoramuses;"  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  vast  ethnological  resources  of  "  the  scien- 
tific side." 

But  we  turn  from  the  supercilious  and  illiberal  style  of 
Mr.  G.'s  lectures,  to  notice  a  point  or  two,  in  the  real  ques- 
tion ;  but  before  we  do  so,  let  us  remark  on  the  reason  v/hy 
Rosellini  was  called  a  "  distinguished  Egyptologist."  in  the 
first  part  of  the  long  quotation  from  Mr.  G.,  and  an  "  imbe- 
cility" and  an  "  ignoramus"  in  the  last.     Rosellini's  "  Menu- 
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menti"  is  the  foundation  of  Dr.  Morton's  Crania  Egyptiaca, 
and  is  the  basis  on  which  Dr.  Morton's  fame  rests.  Mr.  G. 
is  an  "admiring  disciple  of  Dr.  Morton,"  and  tries  to  stand 
on  the  same  pedestal  that  holds  this  mighty  group  of  "  orien- 
talists." The  colored  heads  of  Rosellini  are  the  basis  of  the 
Crania  Egyptiaca  of  Dr.  Morton,  as  before  said  j  and  as  Mr. 
G.  says,  the  latter  are  copies  of  the  plates  of  Rosellini,  which 
are  fac  similes  of  Egyptian  sculpture ;  types  of  the  several 
families  of  mankind  known  to  the  Egyptians ;  dating  between 
B.  C.  2200  and  B.  C.  1200 ;  establishing,  as  Mr.  Gliddon  says, 
the  same  diversity  of  human  species,  "  primordial  types," 
4000  years  ago,  that  exist  in  and  around  Egypt  at  this  day. 
Now  it  would  not  do  to  make  Rosellini  say  any  thing  less 
than  an  "  eminent  Egyptologist,"  until  Mr.  G.  and  Dr.  Mor- 
ton had  obtained  a  standing ;  a  grand  position ;  for  Rossel- 
lini's  "  Monumenti"  is  confessedly  and  undeniably  the  basis 
of  Dr.  Morton's  fame,  and  Mr.  G.  is  an  "admiring  disciple 
of  Dr.  Morton."  But  when  this  supposed  standing  is  gained, 
and  the  case  of  the  vases  comes  up.  then  Rosellini  is  a  block- 
head and  an  "  ignoramus  ;  "  a  mere  "  imbecility."  Very 
handsome  treatment  of  an  acknowledged  "  eminent  Egypto- 
logist," on  whose  labors  and  fame,  Mr.  Gliddon  is  striving  to 
build  up  his  own  greatness,  and  that  of  Dr.  Morton ! 

Mr.  Gliddon  tells  us,  that  "  King  Osortasen  about  2300 
years  B.  C.  conquered  Upper  Nubia.  After  this  fixed  point, 
specimens  of  Nigritian  population,  as  foreigners,  captives,  and 
slaves,  abound  on  Pharaonic  sculptures."  Again,  the  repor- 
ter says,  "  Mr.  Gliddon  showed  how,  in  the  tombs  of  Theban 
Pharaoahs,  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  King  Meneptha-Sethei 
II.,  in  the  16th  century  B.  C,  that  is  before  the  days  of 
Moses,  the  Egyptians  had  already  classified  all  the  nations 
existing  around  their  geographical  centre,  into  four  catego- 
ries." Mr.  G.  and  his  reporter  next  inform  us,  that  "ample 
confirmations  of  the  critical  view,  that  black  races  are  over- 
looked in  Scripture,  exist  throughout  the  original  Hebrew 
text ;"  and  again,  that  in  consc:|uerice,  there  is  no  "  Ethiopia, 
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nor  are  ithere  any  Ethiopians  in  the  original  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Bible ;  nor  from  Genesis  to  Malachi  is  there  a 
single  mention  of  the  black  or  negro  species  of  mankind." 

Now  let  us  look  a  little  at  these  dates  and  assertions, , and 
compare  them  with  some  other  dates  and  facts.  First,  Joseph 
entered  Egypt,  say,  according  to  the  Biblical  chronology,  in 
the  last  half  of  the  18th  century,  B.  C.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century,  or  1600  years  B.  C,  Moses  is  a  man  of 
thirty  years  old,  and  before  forty  he  is  learned  in  all  the  learn- 
ing  of  Egypt.  Joseph,  in  his  time,  is  the  second  man  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  time  of  Joseph,  according  to  Mr.  Gliddon, 
is  a  part  of  the  Pharaonic  monumental  history,  and  he  lived 
to  within  less  than  one  hundred  years,  probably,  of  the  birth 
of  Moses.  For  a  period  reaching  1600  years  beyond  Abra- 
ham, "  pen,  ink,  paper  and  books,  were  familiar  to  the  Egyp- 
tians," according  to  Mr.  Gliddon,  and  he  leaves  us  to  infer 
that  they  continued  so ;  for  it  seems  that  the  law  of  "  devel- 
opment "  had  not  yet  quite  reached  its  acme. 

Now  we  ask  Mr.  Gliddon  and  his  associates,  to  take  either 
horn  of  the  dilemma.  Moses,  under  all  these  circumstances, 
lived  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  time  these  mon- 
uments were  constructed,  or,  at  least,  some  of  these  sculp- 
tures made ;  "  was  learned  in  all  the  learning  of  Egypt ; " 
was  the  prime  minister,  in  a  part  of  the  time  of  these  great 
works,  some  of  them  quite  new  or  of  recent  date,  and  con- 
taining the  history  of  his  foster-mother,  the  daughter  of  the 
mightiest  monarch  on  earth,  the  archives  of  whose  kingdom 
reached  back  beyond  all  others  ;  "  pen,  ink,  paper  and  books 
were  familiar,"  all  the  known  nations  of  the  earth  were  classi- 
fied and  sculptured,  negroes  and  all  abounding  as  "foreigners, 
captives,  and  slaves."  down  to  the  time  of  Joseph,  and  for 
how  many  years  after,  Mr.  G.  does  not  tell  us.  Now,  either 
Moses,  under  all  these  circumstances,  did  not  know  that  any 
such  races  existed,  or  else  he  purposely  omitted  them ;  and 
falsified  history,  geography,  and  ethnography,  when  he  pre- 
tended to  give  the  origin  of  nations,  their  distribution  and 
the  division  of  the  earth  ;  which  he  directly  professes  to  do, 
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not  once  hinting  at  the  black  races  or  their  progenitors.  Now 
returning  to  our  dilemma;  was  it  sheer  ignorance,  or  utter  un- 
faithfulness that  caused  this  omission  ?  for  he  evidently  de- 
signs to  impress  the  idea,  that  the  history  of  the  whole  hu- 
man family  is  given.  Mr.  Gliddon  asserts  that  the  black  ra- 
ces are  absolutely  omitted;  that  they  are  not  mentioned 
"  from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Malachi." 
Without  any  of  his  proof,  we  admit  the  existence  of  black 
races  in  the  time  of  Moses ;  and  he  must  admit,  or  rather  as- 
sume, that  Moses  was  criminally  unfaithful  or  grossly  igno- 
rant. 

The  reason  of  these  positions  being  assumed  by  Mr.  G.  and 
his  friends,  is  quite  apparent.  Establish  the  antiquity  claimed 
for  Egypt,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  nearly  equally  high  anti- 
quity for  the  negro  race,  and  then  the  fact  that  Moses  alto- 
gether failed  to  mention  it ;  and  the  veracity  of  Moses  could 
be  assailed  from  two  points.  But  if  the  veracity  of  Moses  is 
sustained,  then  his  assertions  of  how  and  by  whom  the  earth 
was  peopled  are  true  among  the  rest ;  and  this  thrust  must 
also  fail.  But  it  may  seem  wonderful  why  such  a  tenacity  of 
desire  is  manifested  to  give  a  high  antiquity  to  the  negro.  It 
is  no  more  than  this ;  the  negro  is  really  sculptured,  we  have 
no  doubt,  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt ;  and  Mr.  G.  and  his 
friends  must,  much  against  their  will,  take  him  along.  It  is 
a  sore  trial,  but  they  intend  to  revenge  themselves  on  him,  by 
saying  that  Moses  never  once  mentions  him.  They  taunt  the 
negro  with  neglect  by  Moses ;  but  Moses  is  the  man  they 
strike  at ;   it  is  for  him  their  Baconian  weapons  are  intended. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  did  not  Moses  mention  the  pyra- 
mids ?  The  answer  is,  the  pyramids  were  a  purely  national 
and  local  aflair,  pertaining  to  Egypt  alone,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  general  peopling  of  the  earth  or  general  history 
of  mankind ;  nor  had  they  any  thing  to  do  with  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  particular ;  and  as  not  belonging  to  the  general 
history  or  geography  of  the  writings  of  Moses,  nor  to  the  par- 
ticular history  of  the  Jews  upon  his  plan,  they  are  purposely 
left  out.     Mr.  Gliddon  gives  us  a  good  deal  about  Aitho,  and 
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Ops,  and  Kush  or  Cush ;  and  assures  us,  as  if  it  were  a  dis- 
covery made  by  the  learned  archaeologists  and  Egyptolo- 
gists, that  the  Ethiopia  of  Scripture  is  not  the  Ethiopia  of 
Central  Africa  at  this  day.  But  will  Mr.  Gliddon  say,  that 
the  ancient  Lybia  and  Nubia  were  never  called  Ethio- 
pia. That  the  country  east,  perhaps  to  Nineveh,  and  south- 
east, including  Arabia,  was  called  sometimes  Ethiopia,  and 
sometimes  Cush,  is  not  disputed.  Josephus  gives  us  an  ac- 
count, that  Moses,  as  general  of  the  Egyptians,  conquered  the 
Ethiopians ;  and  the  learned  Scaliger  declares,  that  Josephus, 
not  only  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jews,  but  even  of  foreign  na- 
tions, deserves  more  credit  than  all  the  Greek  and  Roman 
historians  put  together.     Josephus  further  tells  us,  that 

"  The  children  of  Ham  possessed  the  laad  from  Syria,  and  Amanus,  and 
the  mountains  of  Libanas ;  seizing  upon  all  that  was  on  its  seacoasis,  as 
far  as  the  ocean,  and  keeping  it  as  their  own.  Some  indeed  of  the  names 
are  utterly  ranished  away ;  as  others  of  them  being  changed,  and  another 
sound  given  them,  are  hardly  to  be  discovered  ;  yet  a  few  are,  which  have 
kept  their  denominations  entire.  For  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  time  has  not 
at  all  hurt  the  name  of  Chus ;  for  the  Ethiopians  over  whom  he  reigned 
are  even  at  this  day*  both  by  themselves  and  by  all  men  in  Asia,  called 
Chusites.  The  memory  also  of  Mesraites  is  preserved  io  their  name  ;  for 
all  we  who  inhabit  this  country,  (of  Judea,)  call  Egypt  Mestre,  and  the 
Egyptians  Mestreans.  Phut  also  was  the  founder  of  Lybia,  and  called  the 
inhabitants  Pbutites,  from  himself;  there  is  also  a  river  in  tbe  country  of 
the  Moors,  which  bears  that  name ;  whence  it  is  that  we  may  see  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  historiographers  mention  that  river  and  the  ad- 
joining country  by  the  appellation  of  Phut ;  but  the  name  it  now  has,  is  by 
change  given  it  from  odc  of  the  sons  of  Misraim,  who  was  called  Lybyos. 
We  will  inform  you  presently  what  has  been  the  occasion  why  it  has  been 
called  Africa  also.  Canaan,  the  fourth  son  of  Ham,  inhabited  the  country 
now  called  Judea,  and  called  it  from  his  own  son  Canaan.  The  children 
of  these  (four)  were  these  ;  Sabas,  who  founded  the  Sabeans ;  Evilas,  who 
founded  the  Evileans ;  who  are  called  Getuli ;  Saba  this  founded  the  Saba- 
theans :  they  are  now  called  by  tbe  Greeks,  Astaborans ;  Sabactus  settled 
the  Sabacteans ;  and  Ragmus  the  Ragmeans ;  and  he  had  two  sons,  the 
one  of  which  Judadas,  a  nation  of  western  Ethiopians,  and  left  them  his 
name  as  did  Sabas  to  the  Sabeans.  But  Nimrod  the  son  of  Cbus,  stayed 
and  tyrannized  at  Babylon  as  we  have  already  informed  you.  Now  all  the 
children  of  Misraim,  being  eight  in  number,  possessed  the  country  from 
Gaza  to  Egypt,  though  it  retained  the  name  of  one  only,  the  Philistine ; 
for  the  Greeks  called  (all  that)  part  of  the  country  Palestine." 
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In  Book  VIII.,  Chapter  XII.,  he  also  says,  "But  when 
he,  (Asa)  had  reigned  ten  years,  Zerah,  king  of  Ethiopia, 
made  an  expedition  against  him  with  a  great  army  of  nine 
hundred  thousand  footmen,  and  one  hundred  thousand  horse- 
men, and  three  hundred  chariots."  A  note  to  this  by  Boch- 
art,  book  IV".  ch.  II.,  says:  "The  reader  is  to  remember  that 
Cush,  is  not  Ethiopia,  but  Arabia."  We  arrive  then,  at  the 
following  conclusions:  First,  that  the  Ethiopia  of  Scrip- 
ture is  not  the  present  Ethiopia  of  Central  Africa.  Second, 
that  there  is  a  regular  and  proper  country  known  to  Scripture 
as  Ethiopia.  Third,  that  the  Cush  of  Scripture  is  a  part,  or 
all  of  the  present  Arabia.  Fourth,  that  it  is  no  modern  dis- 
covery of  the  present  race  of  archaeologists  that  the  present 
Ethiopia  of  Central  Africa  is  not  the  Ethiopia  of  Scripture." 
It  is  even  doubted  whether  they  have  added  a  single  proof 
to  former  evidence  on  the  subject.  As  to  the  last  or  fourth 
conclusion,  we  leave  it  just  where  it  is.  No  sensible  man 
will  attempt  to  impugn  it.  The  first  and  third,  Mr,  Gliddon 
and  his  friends  will  scarcely  dispute,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
second  and  third  may  be  connected ;  for  if  our  second  posi- 
tion be  sustained,  the  third  will  not  be  denied. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  ancient,  no  more  than  modern 
countries,  had  any  other  than  certain  fixed  boundaries  through 
their  whole  duration.  History,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
shows  nations  blotted  entirely  from  existence  in  some  cases, 
and  entire  new  ones  created.  Within  the  memory  of  thousands, 
Poland  has  been  lost  in  the  roll  of  nations,  and  Belgium  ad- 
ded to  it ;  and  while  the  boundaries  of  Russia,  Prussia  and 
Austria  have  been  enlarged,  those  of  France  have  been  re- 
stricted. So  with  Ethiopia.  In  some  twenty  places  in  the 
Bible,  Ethiopia  is  mentioned  as  a  country  ;  its  direction  from 
Palestine  indicated  ;  its  original  geographical  position  pointed 
out.  The  2nd  Chap,  of  Genesis  gives  Ethiopia,  as  a  country, 
and  describes  its  locality  ;  and  down  through  the  history  of 
the  Jews,  until  near  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  country 
is  as  frequently  as  any  other,  mentioned  without  hint  or 
reference  to  its  being  a  mere  appellative.     Add  further  the 
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fact,  that  Zerah  is  called  King  of  Ethiopia,  and  comes  out 
with  a  host  of  a  thousand  thousand,  and  three  hundred  chari- 
ots, to  attack  Asa,  King  of  Judah.     Here  Zerah  is  called  the 
King  of  Ethiopia ;  his  people  are  called  Ethiopians ;  as  may 
be  seen  at  large  in  the  14th  Chap,  of  the  2nd  Chronicles,  about 
940  years  B.  C.     Again,  in  2nd  Kings,  19th  Chap.,  710  years 
B.  C,  Sennacherib  attacks  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah ;  but  find- 
ing that  he  was  likely  to  be  assailed  by  Tirhakah,  King  of  Ethi- 
opia, he  is  diverted  from  his  purpose.     Thus  the  mighty  King 
of  Assyria  is  turned  by  no  nation  or  people  at  all,  according 
to  Mr.  Gliddon ;  and  in  the  whole  of  this,  as  recorded  in  2nd 
Kings,  19th  Chap.,  is  no  intimation  that  these  Ethiopians  are 
mere  appellatives,  vaguely  indicating  some  dark  colored  or 
sun-burnt  tribes.     Again,  Josephus  in  book  8th,  Chap.  12th, 
in  a  passage  exactly  like  that  in  the  14th  Chap.,  2nd  Chroni- 
cles, repeats  the  circumstance,  and  never  once  hints  or  inti- 
mates any  other  thing,  but  that  Zerah  was  a  real  king  of  a 
real  country,  and  his  people  a  regular  nation.     Again,  in  the 
attack  of  Sennacherib,  King  of  Assyria,  upon  Hezekiah,  King 
of  Judah,  Josephus  says :  "  and  heard  that  Tirhaka,  King  of 
the  Ethiopians,  was  coming,  and  bringing  great  forces  to  aid 
the    Egyptians,   and .  was   resolved   to   march    through    the 
desert,  and  so  fall  directly  upon  the  Assyrians;    this  King 
Sennacherib,    was   disturbed    at    the   news,    and   as   I   said 
before,  left  Pelusium  and  returned  back  without  success." 
He    then   refers   to    Berosus,    and    Herodotus,    for    general 
confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  his  story ;  but  does  not  hint 
that  the  Ethiopians  were  no  people ;    yet  at  the  same  time 
corrects  Herodotus  for  calling  the  great  invader  Sennacherib, 
an  Arabian  king.    Whether  this  was  a  Nubian  or  Lybian  force 
from  south  and  west,  or  an  Arabian  force  from  the  south  and 
east,  that  was  to  march  across  a  desert  to  attack  the  Assyrian 
king,  is  immaterial :   the  present  point  is,   that  they  were  a 
known  nation  of  people,  and  called  Ethiopians  as  a  people, 
and  not  as  an  appellative  designation.     If  after  this  array  of 
facts,  any  doubt  can  exist  as  to  a  particular  country  being 
called  Ethiopia,  and  a  particular  people  Ethiopians,  we  may 
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dismiss  certainty  about  all  geography  and  history  tl\at  are  1000 
years  old.  But  we  repeat,  the  question  of  the  Ethiopia  of  the 
Bible  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  decisive  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion that  Mr.  Gliddon  so  authoritatively  places  in  the  negative  ; 
whether  or  not  negro  or  black  races  are  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  question  whether  or  not  Ethiopia,  at  any 
time,  included  Nubia  or  Lybia,  either  or  both,  or  not,  is  one 
that  no  man  can  safely  attempt  to  answer.  It  is  probable 
however,  that  it  did ;  but  as  before  said,  the  main  question 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  this.  In  view  of  the  pre- 
ceding facts,  taking  the  flourish  of  the  lecturer  for  what  it  is 
worth,  about  Cush,  and  his  declarations  that  the  word  Cush 
is  mistranslated  Ethiopia;  that  this  name  never  crossed  the 
Red  Sea  into  Africa,  but  is  applied' by  the  Hebrew  writers  to 
the  Cushite  Arabs  of  Southern  Arabia,  (the  darkest  of  all  Cau- 
casian families,)  while  geographically  speaking,  the  name  Cush 
stretches  from  the  "rivers  of  Cush,"  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
Eastward,  as  far  as  Mesopotamia ;  that  in  consequence,  there 
is  no  Ethiopia,  nor  are  there  any  Ethiopians  in  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Bible,  nor  any  mention  of  black  or  negro  races 
from  Genesis  to  Malachi ;  yet  it  looks  a  little  remarkable  that 
Cush,  the  Hebrew  word  for  black,  should  be  applied  exclu- 
sively to  "  the  darkest  of  the  Caucasian  families,''  when 
there  were  people  absolutely  black,  that  must  have  been 
known  to  the  Hebrews  before  the  first  word  of  the  Bible  was 
written,  (if  Mr.  Gliddon's  monumental  Egyptian  history  be 
correct,)  and  continued  known  to  them  down  to  the  close  of 
the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 

But  as  if  to  meet  this  very  assertion,  600  or  605  years  B.  C, 
Jeremiah,  in  prophesying  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, says,  in  the  46th  Chap.,  9th  verse,  "come  up,  ye 
horses;  rage,  ye  chariots;  and  let  the  mighty  men  come 
forth ;  the  Ethiopians  and  the  Lybians  that  handle  the 
shield,  and  the  Lydians  that  handle  and  bend  the  bow." 
This  prophecy  is  worthy  of  close  attention  as  to  historical 
fact,  as  well  as  to  the  retributive  justice  which  it  exhibits. 
Egypt  was  a  mighty  kingdom.     She  had  been  for  many  ages 
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the  mistress  of  the  nations,  and  cruelly  tyrannized  over  them. 
In  the  46th  Chap.,  7th  v.,  Jeremiah  says :  "  who  is  this  that 
Cometh  up  like  a  flood,  whose  waters  are  moved  like  rivers  ?*' 
And  answers,  "  Egypt  riseth  up  like  a  flood,  and  his  waters 
are  moved  as  the  rivers ;  and  he  saith,  I  will  go  up  and  cover 
the  earth  ;  I  will  destroy  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof." 
In  his  foolish  pride  he  assails  Nebuchadnezzar.  Lud  and  Phut 
had  served  in  the  Tyrian  army  j  now  the  Ethiopians,  the  Lyb- 
ians  and  the  Lydians  appear  in  the  array  as  the  allies  of 
Egypt ;  for  in  the  30th  chapter,  4th  verse,  Ezekiel  says :  "And 
the  sword  shall  come  upon  Egypt,  and  great  pain  shall  come 
upon  Ethiopia,  when  the  slain  shall  fall  in  Egypt."  And  in  * 
verse  9th,  "  In  that  day  shall  messengers  go  forth  in  ships,  to 
make  the  careless  Ethiopians  afraid,  and  great  pain  shall  come 
upon  them  as  in  the  day  of  Egypt ;  for,  lo  it  cometh.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God;  I  will  make  the  multitude  of  Egypt  to 
cease  by  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon." 
Here  three  things  present  themselves ;  first,  how  came  the 
Ethiopians  to  be  called  black  or  sun-burnt  when  a  darker  peo- 
ple, the  Lybians,  were  in  the  array  ?  Second,  the  Lybians 
and  Ethiopians  are  conjoined  as  one  people,  "  the  Lybians  and 
the  Ethiopians  that  handle  the  shield."  And  third,  the  re- 
markable words,  "  In  that  day  shall  messengers  go  forth  from 
me  in  ships ;"  why  in  ships,  if  these  Ethiopians  did  not  dwell 
across  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Red  Sea  from  where  Ezekiel 
prophesied  ?  But  it  may  be  asked,  how  came  those  Ethiopi- 
ans to  get  the  term  black?  They  were  the  children  of  Cush, 
which  is  black,  and  hence  called  Cushites;  not  at  all,  because 
they  were  the  blackest  of  people  known,  or  written  about; 
but  simply,  because  they  were  the  children  of  Cush.  But 
here  are  people  dwelling  beyond  the  Mediterranean  sea,  or 
some  other  great  water,  called  Ethiopians,  (the  Greek  for 
black,  as  Cush  is  the  Hebrew  ;)  they  not  only  dwell  beyond 
some  great  water  from  Palestine,  where  Ezekiel  most  probably 
delivered  this  prophecy,  (or  if  the  prophecy  were  even  de- 
livered at  Babylon,  still  it  is  across  some  great  water,  and  as 
they  were  conjoined  with   the  Lybians,  it  is  probable  they 
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were  Nubians,  as  Nubians  are  nowhere  mentioned  in  scripture,) 
but  their  neighbors  the  Lybians  are  mentioned  often  j  and 
Phut,  Lud,  Put,  and  Lubim ;  and  generally  in  connexion  with 
the  Lybians ;  as  in  this  case,  Ethiopians,  Phut  or  Lud  are 
conjoined. 

In  Genesis,  10th  chapter  and  6th  verse,  we  have,  "  And  the 
sons  of  Ham,  Cash,  and  Misraim,  and  Phut  and  Canaan,"  and 
in  the  13th  verse,  we  have,  "  And  Misraim  begat  Lubim  and 
Anamim,  and  Lehabim  and  Naptuhim."     About  940  -years 
B.  C,  as  before  stated,  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  as  seen  in  the  2d 
book  of  Chronicles,  14th  chapter  and  9th  verse,  attacks  Asa, 
King  of  Judah,  with  a  host  of  ^<  a  thousand  thousand,"  or 
1,000,000  and  300  chariots.     In  the   16th  chapter  and  8th 
verse,  we  have,  "  Were  not  the  Ethiopians  and  the  Lubims  a 
huge  host."    In  2d  Kings,  19th  chapter  and  9th  verse,  "  And 
when  he  (Sennacherib)  heard  say  that  Tirhakah,  King  of 
Ethiopia,   behold,  he  is  come  out  to  fight  against  thee ;  he 
(Sennacherib,)  King  of  Assyria,  sent  messengers  again  unto 
Hezckiah,"  &c.,  going  on  to  state  that  this  demonstration  of 
Tirhakah  was  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Libnah,  and  depart  from  Judea.     In  Ezekiel,  27th  chapter  and 
10th  verse,  we  have,  **  They  of  Persia,  and  of  Lud,  and  of 
Phut,  were  in  thine  army,  thy  men  of  war."     This  prophecy 
was  a  denunciation  against  Tyre,  and  just  opposite  to  Tyre 
was  the   Nubian,   and  just  beyond  that   again,  the   Lybian 
country.     Tyre,  with  her  mercantile  wealth  and  naval  power, 
might  subsidize  thecft  more  readily  than  any  other  people.    In 
the  20th,  2 1st,  22d,  and  23d  verses,  we  have  in  the  same  pro- 
phecy against    Tyre,  "  Dedan  was  thy  merchant  in  precious 
clothes  for  chariots,  Arabia  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  they 
occupied  with  thee  in  lambs  and  rams,  and  goats ;  in  these 
were   they  thy  merchants.     The  merchants  of  Sheba  and 
Raamah,  were  thy  merchants ;  they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with 
all  chief  spices,  and  with  all  precious  stones  and  gold.     Haran 
and  Canneh,  and  Eden,  the  merchants  of  Sheba,  Asshur  and 
Chilmad  were  thy  merchants."     In  this  chapter,  we  have  a 
list  of  the  mercantile   and  military  connexions  of  Tyre,  of 
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some  thirty  or  thirty-five  nations,  tribes,  and  divisions  of  man- 
kind ;  yet  no  Ethiopians  or  Cushites  ;  but  we  have  Arabia  in 
several  or  all  its  divisions ;  and  among  the'iest,  we  have  Ee- 
dar,  one  of  the  Hebrew  significations  of  which  is  blackness. 
Here  we  have  Lud  and  Phut,  but  nothing  of  Nubia  or  Lybia; 
We  have  Arabia  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  but  no  Ethiopia ; 
but  instead  of  the  Ethiopia  of  Asia,  we  have,  "and  all  the  princes 
of  Kedar ;"  and  instead  of  Nubia  and  Lybia,  we  have  "  Lud 
and  Phut,  or  the  Ethiopia  of  scripture  in  Africa ;  for  we  hold 
that  the  scriptures  have  an  Ethiopia  in  Africa,  the  countries 
known  as  Lybia  and  Nubia.     The  prophets  in  speaking  of  na- 
tions observed  order;  they  did  not  often,  if  at  all,  skip  about 
hither  and  thither  in  their  arrangement  and  naming  of  them. 
In  their  connexions  with  Tyre,  they  were  grouped  together 
as  regarded  their  mode  of  intercourse  or  business  with  her,  as 
was  natural ;  but  when  describing  their  leagues  and  connex- 
ions as  nations  or  political  bodies,  geographical  order  is  gener- 
ally, if  not  always  observed.     Turning  to  the  30th  chapter, 
4th  and  6th  verses,  of  Ezekiel,  we  have,  "  And  the  sword 
shall  come  upon  Egypt,  and  great  pain  in  Ethiopia,  when  the 
slain  shall  fall  in  Egypt,  and  they  shall  take  away  her  multi- 
tude, and  her  foundations  shall  be  broken  down.     Ethiopia 
and  Lybia,  and  Lydia,  and  all  the  mingled  people,  and  Chub, 
and  the  men  of  the  land  which  is  in  league,  shall  fall  with 
them  by  the  sword  !"    Here  we  have  the  triumphant  Babylo- 
nian, after  subduing  all  as  far  as  Tyre,  turning  toward  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.     God  declares  by  the'  prophet,  that  as  the 
service  of  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been  very  great  against  Tyre, 
at  his  command,  and  he   had,  notwithstanding   its  conquest, 
received  no  hire,  that  Egypt  should  be  the  reward,for  his  ser- 
vice against  Tyre;  African  Ethiopia,  (or  Nubia,)  Libya  and 
Lydia  being  beyond  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  from  him.     How 
natural  the  idea,  "  and  great  pain  in  Ethiopia,  when  the  slain 
shall  fall  in  Egypt."     Why  great  pain  in  Ethiopia  when  the 
slain  shall  fall  in  Egypt  ?     Simply,  because  Ethiopia  (or  Nu- 
bia.) was  adjoining  to  Egypt,  and  Lybia  next,  turning  to  the 
right  up  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  sea;  but  the  prophecy 
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says  also,  ^^  and  all  the  mingled  people."     The  Lydia  of  this 

prophecy  is  probably  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.    Mr. 

Gliddon  tells  us,  that 

*<  In  January  1844,  the  Prussians  entered  Ethiopia,  to  inspect  the  Island 
of  Meroe,  falsely  supposed  to  be  the  cradle  of  Egypt.  They  found  all  the 
monuments  of  modem  dates,  ranging  B.  C.  200,  and  A.  D.  400 ;  and  the 
sculptures  proved  that  the  original  inhabitants  while  colonists  from  Egypt* 
had  begun  to  mix  with  negroes,  until  the  Caucasian  had  finally  merged  into 
the  negro  race,  through  endless  mulatto  grades,  and  the  exotic  civilization 
of  Ethiopia  expired  forever." 

The  expression  of  Ezekiel  is  a  singular  one  ;  "  and  all  the 
mingled  people  ;  "  but  this  discovery  of  Mr.  Gliddon  and  the 
Prussians,  may  help  to  elucidate  it.  It  is  almost,  as  we  would 
say  of  the  mulatto  grades  of  color,  "and  all  the  mingled 
bloods,"  or  "mixed  breeds  ";  the  only  difference  is,  that  Eze- 
kiel speaks  more  naturally  of  it  as  a  known  thing  already 
some  700  years  B.  C,  and  as  then  existing,  and  gives  no  indi- 
cation that  it  was. new.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Gliddon  tells 
us,  that  2300  years  B.  C.  the  Egyptians  had  known  the  ne- 
groes of  Nubia ;  yet  he  gives  us  to  understand,  that  never 
till,  say  200  B.  C,  had  they  begun  to  mix  with  them.  They 
must  have  been  exceedingly  tasteful,  for  even  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons have  mixed  a  little  with  them,  knowing  them  only  as 
slaves  ;  for  as  "  captives,"  or  "  foreigners  "  they  are  not  known 
to  us,  in  Mr.  Gliddon's  sense,  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
But  so  far  as  we  know  of  Egyptian  character,  no  one  would 
suppose  them  even  as  chary  on  this  subject  as  Spaniards, 
French,  or  Portuguese ;  yet  it  is  well  known,  that  whole  dis- 
tricts inhabited  by  these  nations  and  negroes,  in  less  than 
250  years,  have  presented  such  a  mixture,  that  no  man  can  now 
tell  which  predominates.  Yet  it  is  on  such  flimsy  grounds 
as  these,  that  Mr.  Gliddon  assails  as  "imbecilities"  aud  "ig- 
noramuses," all  who  dare  to  question  this  Baconian  archae- 
ology. 

As  in  several  instances  we  have  used  the  terms  Baconian- 
ism,  Baconian  reasoning,  &.c.,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  the 
reason ;  which  is,  that  Mr.  Gliddon  assumes,  that  archaeology 
heretofore  has  been  studied  on  a  wrong  principle,  viz. :  com- 
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mencing  with  the  earliest  records  of  time,  and  coming  down ; 
whereas  the  new  ethnological  or  archaeological  school,  com- 
mences at  the  present  and  goes  up  j  and  this  he  calls  the  Ba- 
conian mode.  Without  at  all  entering  into  the  justice  of  this 
claim  to  be  the  true  disciples  of  the  great  philosopher,  we 
merely  give  the  explanation,  leaving  the  public  to  investigate 
the  assumption. 

In  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  concerning  Nineveh,  chap.  3d, 
verse  9th,  "  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were  her  strength,  and  it 
was  infinite ;  Put  and  Lubim  were  thy  helpers."  Here  we 
have  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  joined  together ;  and  Put  (or  Phut) 
and  Lubim  also  joined  together ;  indicating,  as  said  before, 
the  order  observed  in  the  prophetic  writings.  Here  are  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia,  Put  and  Lubim,  but  not  Lybia,  assisting  Nin- 
eveh. Looking  back  to  the  history  of  the  world,  it  will  be 
found,  that  usually,  the  Arabians  and  Egyptians  were  enemies 
from  the  earliest  times,  while  generally,  the  Nubians  and  Ly- 
bians  were  friends  to  the  Egyptians.  The  Isthmus  of  Suez 
was  the  key  to  the  western  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  held  by  Egypt,  it 
was  the  interest  of  those  behind  them,  either  to  the  right 
or  left,  to  sustain  her  against  the  teeming  tribes  of  Asia 
forcing  this  passage  through  Egypt  into  their  less  populous 
regions.  And  history  will  show  that  they  scarcely  ever  failed 
to  assist  her,  for  great  pain  was  in  Ethiopia  if  this  passage 
were  forced.  Josephus  tells  us  that  "  Phut,  the  son  of  Ham, 
was  the  founder  of  Lybia,  and  called  the  inhabitants  Phutites 
from  himself;  there  is  also  a  river  in  the  country  of  the 
Moors,  which  bears  the  same  name ;  whence  it  is  that  we 
may  see  the  greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  historiographers 
mention  that  river  and  the  adjoining  country,  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Phut ;  but  the  name  it  has  now,  has  been  by  change 
given  it  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Misraim  who  was  called  Ly- 
byos."  Thus  we  have  Josephus  giving  us  the  mode  by 
which  Lybia  was  settled,  and  by  whom ;  and  appealing  to 
Greek  historiographers  for  the  fact,  that  to  them  it  was 
known  as  the  land  of  Phut. 
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Mr.  Gliddon  will  not  deny  that  the  Lybians  were  a  darker 
people  than  even  the  Cushite  Arabs  of  Southern  Arabia ;  "  the 
darkest,"  he  says,  "  of  all  Caucasian  families."  But  who  are 
these  Lybians  ?  are  they  not  black,  or  nearly  so ;  having  the 
Moorish  states  on  the  west  and  South  west ;  and  Nubia  and 
Dongola  on  the  east  and  south  east ;  north  and  west,  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  Egypt  ?  But  according  to  Mr.  Gliddon 
they  are  not  Ethiopians.  Josephus  and  the  Greeks  say  they 
are  Phutites ;  the  sons,  as  the  former  says,  of  Phut,  the  son 
of  Ham ;  and  everywhere  else,  he  traces  the  descendants  of 
Noah  and  his  sons,  as  do  all  the  learned,  pretty  accurately  to 
the  same  points ;  even  the  Ethiopians  or  children  of  Cush. 
He  does  not  claim  that  the  posterity  of  Cush  crossed  into 
Africa,  but  that  Phut  did  do  so ;  and  then  fortifies  himself  by 
Greek  history  extant  in  his  time,  1800  years  nearly  ago  ; 
and  that  history,  perhaps  nearly  1000  years  old ;  for  mark, 
Mr.  G.  says,  "  pen,  ink,  paper  and  books,  were  *  familiar '  in 
Egypt  before  the  time  of  Moses."  Thus  we  have  the  settling 
of  Lybja,  with  the  posterity  of  Ham  \  on  the  one  side  the 
Moorish  states,  Barca,  Fezzan,  &c. ;  and  on  the  other.  Nubia ; 
and  Mr.  Gliddon  tells  us,  King  Osortasen,  2300  years  B.  C. 
took  Nigritian  captives  from  just  such,  as  we  understand  him, 
as  the  negroes  of  the  present  day.  Clearly  the  inhabitants  of 
Lybia  are  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  and  they  were  black. 

We  may  state  further,  as  an  ethnological  fact,  that  the  Nu- 
bians, or  Lybians,  the  inhabitants  of  Fez,  Dongola,  &c.,  north 
of  the  great  mountain  range  that  divides  Africa,  although 
known  to  have  existed  there  as  far  back  as  any  authentic 
records  go,  and  universally  admitted  to  be  the  same  race,  do 
not,  and  so  far  as  is  known,  never  did  present  the  fully  de- 
veloped negro  south  of  the  range ;  except,  perhaps  in  a  few 
instances  where  known  local  causes  have  a  strong  influence, 
such  as  desert  and  arid  portions  having  the  climate  affected 
by  sands,  peculiar  winds  and  the  like.  The  same  ethnolog- 
ical phenomena,  are  presented,  a  little  varied,  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  by  similar  influences.  The  Hottentot  and  the 
Bushman  are  not,  any  more  than  the  Nubian  or  Libian,  ne- 
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groes  of  the  Guinea  coast ;  yet  they  are  all  evidently  of  the 
same  race ;  climate  and  other  influences  making  the  differ- 
ences in  their  varieties ;  just  as  the  difference  is  made  in^  the 
fleece  product  of  the  fine  wooled  merino  sheep,  transported 
from  the  mountains  of  Spain ;  which  becomes  a  larger  animal, 
and  coarser  wooled  in  the  plains  of  England.  In  sheep, 
more  susceptible  to  change  than  man,  this  requires  but  two 
or  three  generations ;  but  man,  designed  to  be  more  cosmopo- 
politan  in  his  habitation,  is  more  slowly  influenced  by  climate, 
locality,  &c.  But  to  prove  that  man  is  also  thus  influenced, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  different  races  on  this  con- 
tinent. The  Castilian  or  Grenadian  of  Spain,  who  for  a 
thousand  years  had  the  impress  of  his  race  in  Spain  appar- 
ently indelibly  fixed  upon  him,  brought  to  the  ocean  shores 
within  the  tropics,  no  man  will  say  in  the  third  century, 
much  resembles  the  pai-ent  stock.  True,  he  may  resemble  it 
more  than  any  other ;  for  he  has  not  yet  quite  the  type  of 
the  Indian  who  has  been  here  probably  2000  years ;  but  he 
has  largely  departed  from  the  "primordial"  type.  So  too, 
the  negro,  under  circumstances  not  perhaps  the  most  favora- 
ble to  physical  improvement,  under  the  genial  influences  of  a 
milder  climate,  better  food  and  clothing,  improved  mental  and 
religious  opportunities,  is  physically,  mentally,  and  morally 
improving  in  the  southern  country ;  while  at  the  north,  the 
change  was  too  great  for  him,  and  the  climate  too  rigid  ;  and 
the  improvement  in  the  individual  has  been  at  the  cost  of 
life  in  the  mass. 

A  question  here  presents  itself,  if,  as  Mr.  Gliddon  says,  Nigri- 
tians  were  taken  by  the  Egyptians  2300  years  B.  C,  and 
abounded  in  Pharaonic  sculpture  down  to  about  the  time  of 
Joseph ;  and  the  Arabians  or  Cushites  got  the  name  of  Cush- 
ites,  Ethiopians,  (or  sun-burnt  faces,)  because  they  were  black 
or  darker  than  all  other  of  the  Caucasian  families,  and  h  id  an 
appellative  from  this  cause ;  how  came  it  that  Moses  never 
mentioned  any  other  people  by  any  such  appellative,  when  it 
is  admitted  that  the  Nubians  and  Lybians  were  a  much  darker 
people,  and  Moses  must  have  known  them  ?     It  is  an  enigma 
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that  neither  Mr.  Gliddon  nor  any  other  man  can  solve,  but  by- 
denying  the  veracity  of  Moses ;  as  the  latter  indubitably 
gives  us  to  understand  that  he  is  giving  the  history  of  the 
whole  human  family.  And  not  only  is  Moses  obscure,  but  all 
that  pertains  to  Nubia,  Lybia,  and  the  portions  of  Asia  adja- 
cent, is  dark ;  and  as  to  Ethiopia  and  Cush,  the  most  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  speculations  must  exist,  on  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Gliddon,  that  there  is  no  Ethiopia  proper,  nor  any  Ethiopians. 
And  yet  we  have  kings  of  Ethiopia,  and  vast  hosts ;  in  one 
instance  1,000,000  men.  And  here  we  drop  a  remark  on 
notation  of  numbers;  Mr.  Gliddon  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians 
had  a  regular  notation  of  numbers,  for  myriads,  millions,  &c. ; 
yet  Moses  seems  not  to  have  known  how  to  get  higher  than 
hundreds  of  thousands,  although  ^'  learned  in  all  the  learning 
of  Egypt." 

But  to  return  to  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Gliddon,  that  Ethi- 
opia in  Scripture  did  not  mean  any  part  of  Africa.  His 
system  is  wholly  inexplicable  and  irreconcilable  with  history 
and  facts,  and  cannot  be  explained  or  solved.  But  predicate 
the  proper  Ethiopia  of  the  Bible  of  Nubia  and  Lybia,  and  the 
country  further  south  and  west,  including  the  present  Barca, 
and  all  is  easy  and  natural,  and  agrees  with  Acts,  2d  chap. 
10th  verse;  '*  In  Egypt  and  the  parts  of  Lybia  about  Gyrene  ;" 
and  with  Acts,  8th  chap.  26th  and  27th  verses.  Here  the 
Ethiopian  Eunuch  was  travelling  the  route,  on  his  way  home- 
ward, from  Jerusalem,  by  way  of  Gaza  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  ^directly  on  the  route  by  the  way  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  from  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  been  to 
Nubia,  Abyssinia ;  or  turning  to  the  right  after  passing  the 
Isthmus,  up  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  Lybia.  Thus 
all  is  easy  and  plain.  Moreover  it  agrees  for  once  with  Mr. 
Gliddon,  who  denies  the  negro  race  any  footing  in  Asia;  and 
Ethiopia,  being  in  Africa,  yet  he  finds  Candace,  dueen  of 
Ethiopia,  a  very  homely  mulatto. 

The  fatal  declaration,  that  2300  years  B.  C.  upper  or 
northern  Nubia  was  a  negro  country ;  Nubia  having  Egypt  on 
the  north,  Lybia  on  the  west,  Abyssinia  on  the  south,  and 
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the  sea  on  the  east,  must  compel  Mr.  Gliddon  to  admit  that 
his  '-Aitho''  sunburnt,  or  black  and  "Ops"  face,  is  rather  a 
doubtful  matter  to  rest  upon,  and  is  not  quite  sufficient  to 
prove  that  there  was  no  such  country  known  to  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  Ethiopia.  All  history  will  not  fur- 
nish such  another  fact  as  he  assimics  in  this  case.  Here  are 
a  people  mentioned  some  twenty  times,  and  a  country  still 
more  frequently  ;  a  king  of  it,  by  name  at  least  twice ;  yet 
it  is  no  people,  no  nation,  no  country.  It  is  a  mere  appella- 
tive. At  the  same  time,  it  is  admitted,  that  there  are  people 
having  the  same  distinctive  peculiarity  in  a  much  higher 
degree ;  some  of  whom  are  particularly  mentioned  in  the 
same  book,  to  whom  this  distinctive  appellation  was  never 
given.  If  he  can  swallow  this,  he  can  take  down  a  pyramid 
also. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  admit  that  the  children  of 
Cush  are,  in  a  number  of  places,  called  Ethiopians,  and  are 
not  negroes,  and  never  were.  Ancient  names  were  often,  but 
not  always  given  on  account  of  some  peculiarity  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  and  whether  Cush  himself  was  dark  colored  or  not, 
is  doubtful ;  but  his  descendants  were  called  Cushites,  some 
of  whom  it  is  probable  were  pretty  fair ;  and  some,  from  the 
hot  dry  plains  they  inhabited,  were  quite  dark  ,•  but  it  appears 
they  were  alike  called  Cushites  or  Ethiopians.  As  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  "  Cushites"  of  southern  Arabia  ever  mus- 
tered 1,000,000  of  men,  these  were  not  they. 

We  here  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  satisfied  that  every 
man  of  intelligence  must  see,  notwithstanding  the  large  pre- 
tensions of  these  new  archaeologists,  that  to  cut  the  gordian 
knot  of  their  difficulties,  they  must  renounce  all  faith  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  then,  of  course,  in  the  New. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  came  it  that  those  vast  structures, 
the  pyramids,  were  built  at  a  late  period,  and  no  record  of 
the  events?  We  answer,  first,  the  Dible  does  not  profess  to 
give  any  local  or  particular  history,  only  that  of  the  Jews  ; 
and  the  pyramids  being  purely  local  and  national,  did  not 
come  within  its  scope  when  giving  a  general  history  of'  man- 
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kind.  Second,  the  destruction  of  all  public  records  was  more 
full  and  complete  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  say  600  years  B.  C, 
than  even  that  under  the  Caliph  Amrou ;  for  Egypt  was  to 
become  the  "  basest  of  kingdoms ;"  it  was  not  to  "  lift  itself 
up  any  more ;"  it  was  to  "  be  desolate  forty  years,  no  foot  of 
man  or  beast  was  to  pass  through  it."  Whether  the  whole 
was  completely  fulfilled  in  a  literal  sense  we  do  not  know 
that  history  proves ;  but  that  it  is  literally  fulfilled  even  to 
this  day,  as  to  its  low  estate,  we  all  know. 

There  is  then  no  wonder  that  no  records  are  left  of  the 
pyramids.  The  two  reasons ;  that  it  was  not  the  plan  of  the 
Bible  to  note  such  things,  and  the  two  most  destructive 
efforts  made  to  obliterate  all  that  was  Egyptian  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  Amrou,  fully  solve  the  problem,  even  supposing 
they  were  built  between  the  time  of  the  Exodus  and  that  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Scarcely  any  one  will  doubt  that  Egypt  ^ 
increased  in  riches,  splendor,  and  knowledge,  down  to  about 
the  time  of  the  conquest  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Yet  we  have 
no  account  in  the  Bible  or  profane  history  of  any  great  mon- 
uments of  industry,  power,  and  wealth,  except  a  few  of 
moderate  character,  in  these  hundreds  of  years  that  embraced 
the  fullest  measure  of  her  glory.  This  period,  according  to 
the  theory  we  are  now  considering,  viz.,  that  the  pyramids  are 
nearly  altogether  ante-Mosaic,  would  leave  the  periods  of  the 
great  conquerors,  Shishak,  Pharaoah  Necho,  &c.,  almost  barren 
of  proof  as  to  Egyptian  greatness  and  success,  except  the 
meagre  accounts  we  have  of  the  conquests  of  these  mighty 
men;  while  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  supposition  above 
referred  to,  vast  monuments  exist  of  kings  and  conquests, 
when  there  is  no  evidence  that  her  dominion  was  ever  much 
extended  before  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  ample  evidence 
of  its  vast  extension  after  that  event.  And  it  looks  strange 
indeed,  that  in  more  than  1000  years  of  acknowledged  equali- 
ty with,  if  not  superiority  over,  all  other  nations,  she  still  left 
very  meagre  monuments  of  her  power  and  energy ;  and  that 
to  obtain   proof  of  the  skill,  capacity  and   energy  of  the 
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Egyptians,  we  must  orerleap  all  the  boundaries  of  known 
history,  and  create,  in  the  imagination,  some  shadowy  past, 
unknown  to  history,  and  contradictory  to  it,  as  a  place  and 
time  for  the  pyramids.  Besides,  we  learn  that  from  the  Exodos, 
going  np  400  years,  in  which  Egypt  wa$  a  powerful  kingdom, 
as  far  back  as  200  years  from  the  Exodus,  the  surplus  of 
food  in  Egypt  was  sufficient,  in  the  seven  plenteous  years,  to 
support  her  own  inhabitants  and  those  of  a  large  country 
around,  during  the  seven  years  of  famine.  Yet  it  seems  to 
be  assumed  that  no  such  works  could  have  been  constructed 
in  this  time,  as  the  pyramids  are  without  a  full  and  authentic 
record  coming  down  to  us. 

The  notation  of  numbers  paraded  by  Mr.  Gliddon  as  so 
complete   in  Egyptian  archaeology,  presents   a  question   of 
some  difficulty.     Moses  was  "  learned  in  all  the  learning  of 
/Egypt,"  and  from  him  was  transmitted  to  the  Jews,  at  least  a 
portion  of  it ;  and  from  the  mathematical  knowledge  displayed 
among  them  in  dividing  their  country,  building  the  Taberna- 
cle, Temple,  and  the  like,  numbers  must  have  been  culti- 
vated.    Yet  hundreds  of  thousands  is  the  highest  notation 
known  to  Scripture;   for  Mr.  Gliddon,  although  he  rather 
seems  to  depreciate  the  Greek  translators,  will  hardly  deny 
that  they  are  one  of  the  oldest  channels,  if  not  quite  the  old- 
est, through  which  arithmetical  notation  has  came  down  to  us. 
Who  lost  it,  the  Egyptians  or  the  Jews  ?     The  latter  had 
frequent  use  for  the  notation  of  million,  but  never  used  it ; 
for  had  they  ever  used  it,  the  Greek  translators  would,  even 
if  they  had  no  corresponding  notation,  have  used  some  Greco- 
Hebrew  term  by  which  to  designate  it,  as  they  evidently  did 
in  many  other  cases.     But  perhaps,  ere  the  time  of  Mosesf 
the  acme  of  Egyptian  "  development "  was  reached,  and  a 
retrograde  movement  was  begun.     But  this  is  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  the  history  of  Shishak  and  other  Egyptian  rulers, 
who  carried  her  to  such  a  high  pitch  of  power  and  grandeur, 
hundreds  of  years  after  Joseph  and  the  Exodus. 

If  it  be  asked  why,  if  the  pyramids  were  built  at  so  late  a 
period  as  between  the  Exodus  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  there 
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no  account  of  them  ;  we  answer,  as  before,  the  destructions 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Amrou  may  as  fully  explain  the  loss, 
at  these  more  recent  periods,  as  the  history  of  Egypt  or  any 
other  nation  can  explain  the  loss  of  those  ^'  pens,  ink,  paper," 
and  especially,  '<  books,"  that  Mr.  Gliddon  assures  us  were  so 
very  ''  familiar  "  to  the  Egyptians  in  ancient  times.  Under 
Nebuchadoezzar  a  destruction  was  to  take  place,  that  in  the 
strong  and  striking  imagery  of  prophecy  was  so  to  desolate  it, 
that  '^  no  foot  of  man  or  beast  was  to  pass  through  it  for  forty 
years."  It  was  to  be  the  '<  basest  of  kingdoms ;  "  it  was  not 
to  "lift  up  itself  any  more."  Twenty-five  hundred  years 
and  more  have  passed,  and  the  prophecy  is  yet  fulfilling. 
And  does  any  one  wonder  that  her  history  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity ?  Indeed,  it  would  be  more  of  a  wonder  if  it  were 
clear  of  all  difficulty.  Nineveh,  that  fell  about  the  same  time 
with  Egypt,  was  long  lost  to  the  western  world  ;  and  it  is  but 
lately  that  its  site  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  learned,  if 
indeed  it  is  not  even  now  disputed.  Yet  she  once  had  "  more 
than  six  score  thousand  persons  that  knew  not  their  right  hand 
from  their  left."  Babylon,  the  mighty  Babylon  too,  was  also 
lost,  and  doubts  almost,  if  not  quite  existed,  whether  such 
a  XQighty  city  as  it  was  represented  to  be,  had  ever  existed ; 
but  God's  chosen  people  had  been  there ;  "  by  the  side  of  her 
river,  on  the  willows  they  had  hung  their  harps."  Persever- 
ance at  last  triumphed ;  and  though  now  not  perhaps  so  near 
her  river  (the  Euphrates)  as  formerly,  the  spot  is  fully  identi- 
fied, though  for  hundreds  of  years  lost,  and  every  discovery 
still  more  fully  attests  the  faithfulness  and  accuracy  of  Scrip- 
ture. Now  we  ask,  does  any  man  wonder  that  we  have  not 
accounts  of  the  pyramids,  when  they  might,  at  any  time, 
have  been  constructed  for  fifteen  hundred  years  of  the  Mosaic 
period,  and  most  probably  were  built  one  thousand  years  be- 
fore the  conquest  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  when  the  very  city  of 
Babylon,  the  destroyer  of  Egypt,  was  actually  lost  except  as 
to  name ;  although  it  survived  Egypt  sixty  or  seventy  years  ? 
The  wonder  indeed  is,  that  we  know  as  much  of  Egypt  as 
we  do ;  and  we  have  no  need  to  run  back  some  thousands  of 
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years  of  ideal  pyramidal  history,  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of 
the  pyramidal  problem.  It  is  only  neccessary  to  point  to 
ancient  history  to  show,  that  whatever  difficulty  there  may 
be,  facts  present  equal  difficulties,  were  we  to  attempt  solu- 
tions of  a  demonstrative  kind  in  other  cases,  where  still  there 
is  little  doubt  of  what  the  facts  really  were ;  as  for  instance, 
Babylon;  its  location,  extent,  &c.,  could  not  from  any  histori- 
cal evidence  have  been  demonstrated.  The  physical  evidences 
on  the  subject,  are  all  that  are  really  reliable ;  but  by  whom 
founded,  when,  and  under  what  circumstances,  is  all  doubt, 
mystery  or  fable. 

The  power  of  time,  numbers,  &c.,  is,  we  think,  strangely 
overlooked  by  some  theorists  in  antiquity.  Let  us  look  at  it 
a  little.  The  time  from  the  Exodus  to  Shishak,  the  Shes- 
honk  of  Mr.  Gliddon,  is  about  478  years ;  the  time  from 
Shishak  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
about  367  years ;  and  the  latter  event  is  about  605  B.  C. ;  yet 
vast  cities  of  the  dominion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  are,  until  this 
day,  perfectly  lost ;  and  even  Babylon,  the  most  renowqed  city 
of  ancient  Asia,  has  been  lost  for  many  years.  History  and 
geography  were  not  able  to  point  out  its  precise  location,  al- 
though destroyed  but  500  to  550  years  before  the  highest 
pitch  of  Roman  glory ;  and  still  less,  say  208  years,  before 
the  great  Macedonian  conquest.  Such  is  the  force  of  time  on 
history. 

But  a  question  may  arise  of  this  kind ;  are  not  the  pyra- 
mids veritable  history,  and  do  they  not  point  to  a  long  line 
of  kings,  anterior  to  Moses ;  and  hence  carry  us  up  to  an 
antiquity  far  beyond  the  Biblical  chronology  ?  To  this,  it 
may  be  justly  answered,  that  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  &c.,  have 
presented  similar  claims  based  upon  lines  and  dynasties  of 
kings,  with  dates,  and  even  many  more  formalities  than  the 
Egyptian  claims  present ;  but  they  have,  upon  close  investi- 
gation, proven  fabulous ;  and  only  show  that  there  is  a  vanity 
of  nations  in  establishing,  or  claiming  high  antiquity,  similar 
to  that  of  families,  and  often  have  less  truth  in  the  claim, 
but  yet  worth  some  large  expenditure  of  labor  to  sustain. 
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Especially^  if  a  king  has  a  turbulent  people  to  govern  and 
restrain,  it  is  of  no  small  value  to  convince  them  that  they 
are  the  most  ancient  people  of  the  earth,  and  their  race  of 
kings  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  in  existence.  The  min- 
ions of  power,  assiduously,  for  their  own  sake,  aid  the  decep- 
tion, and  do  every  thing  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  the 
fraud.  Hence,  there  are  not  wanting  reasons  among  a  densely 
settled,  restless  and  superstitious  people,  to  employ  them  in 
such  works  as  the  pyramids  ,*  as  these  structures  would  minis- 
ter to  some  of  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  heart, 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  reverence  for  the  king  and 
his  family ;  and  by  the  grandeur  of  his  performances,  inspire 
a  respect  for  his  energy  and  power,  and  thus  perpetuate  his 
claim  and  secure  his  dynasty.  Instances  of  this  trait  are  not 
wanting  in  modern  times.  The  public  works  of  Napoleon, 
to  give  only  one  instance,  whether  they  were  really  useful  or 
merely  ornamental,  constituted  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  that 
bound  the  French  mind  to  him,  and  will  continue,  so  long  as 
French  literature  and  history  live,  to  attach  the  people  of  Paris 
especially  to  his  name ;  and  thus  all  men  are  constituted.  If 
then,  events  within  500  years  of  the  scene  of  Roman  glory, 
and  210  of  the  climax  of  Grecian  fame,  are  thus  almost,  and 
indeed,  in  part,  quite  lost ;  is  it  any  thing  strange  enough  to 
cause  a  mighty  stretch  of  imagination  to  find  some  place  in 
obscure  fable,  when  an  event  might  have  taken  place ;  when 
there  is  an  intervening  period  of  1500  years,  at  any  time  of 
which  it  might  have  occurred,  and  no  history  of  the  transaction 
has  reached  us?  Grecian  and  Roman  history  comes  down 
to  us,  entire  as  it  were ;  yet  events  happening  500  years  be- 
fore the  one,  and  200  before  the  other,  are  lost.  But  because 
Egyptian  history,  that  comes  down  to  us  in  the  merest  shreds 
and  scraps,  is  presumed  to  tell  us  every  thing  for  2000  years 
back ;  and  because  it  does  not  do  so,  we  must  hunt  up  some 
imaginary  period  when  the  events  occurred.  But  to  return 
to  the  effects  of  time  and  numbers.  We  have  seen  one  of 
the  mightiest  cities  ever  known,  destroyed  ;  its  locality  lost ; 
and  we  believe,  its  very  existence  questioned,  during  the  very 
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time  that  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome,  are  in  their  glory ;  and 
all  in  the  space  of  600  years.  Now  mark ;  Egypt  is  a  power- 
ful kingdom  at  the  Exodus,  845  or  60  years  before  the  con- 
quest by  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  that  time  she  was  among  the 
most  prosperous  of  nations ;  some  of  her  kings  were  among 
the  most  renowned  of  ancient  conquerors.  So  great  had  been 
her  oppressions  and  cruelties,  that  God  denounces  a  most 
fearful  destruction  upon  her.  She  seems  to  have  reached 
the  height  of  her  glory,  a  short  time  before  her  destruction, 
as  in  the  prophecies  of  it,  many  of  her  chief  cities  are  named 
as  though  they  were  in  prosperity.  Yet  the  locality  of  most 
of  the  Egyptian  cities  is  preserved  ;  that  of  Nineveh  was  for 
a  long  time  lost,  although  destroyed  not  far  from  the  same 
time,  and  only  recently  found.  At  one  time  doubts  were  ex- 
pressed if  even  there  ever  had  been  such  a  city.  Then  as  time 
is  seen  burying  in  its  vortex  the  most  renowned  cities,  and  leav- 
ing scarce  a  stone  to  tell  where  they  were,  and  not,  in  many 
instances,  the  least  hint  by  whom  they  were  built,  or  when 
founded,  it  is  not  strange  that  we  are  left  in  the  dark  on  the 
subject  of  the  pyramids,  whose  origin  is  doubtless  farther 
back  than  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  Egypt,  or  Nineveh. 

Some  370  years  before  the  destruction  of  Egypt,  Shishak, 
one  of  the  most  renowned  conquerors  of  ancient  times,  reigned, 
and  for  the  long  period  from  his  reign,  Egypt  was  as  it  were 
the  mistress  of  the  nations.  Again,  between  Shishak  and  the 
Exodus,  there  are  almost  500  years  of  the  life  of  a  prosperous 
and  powerful  nation,  in  which  some  powerful  monarchs  ruled 
over  Egypt  and  the  adjoining  countries.  Of  the  history  of 
this  period,  we  have  very  little  of  Egypt  but  what  the  Bible 
furnishes ;  and  besides,  Nebuchadnezzar  had  ferociously  de- 
stroyed the  Pharaonic  libraries  of  Mr.  Gliddon's  fancy,  as 
Amrou  did  the  Alexandrian,  and  left  us  as  ignorant  of  the 
ante-Nebuchadnezzar,  as  we  confessedly  are  of  the  post-Nebu- 
chadnezzar history  of  Egypt. 

We  have  a  people  in  the  United  States,  the  increase  of 
whom  is  known  to  be  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  each  ten 
years.     Now,  suppose  Egypt  had,  at  the  Exodus,  4,000,000 
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of  persons ;  then  in  100  years,  at  this  rate  of  increase,  her 
population  would  have  reached  37,127,880.  Such  a  popula- 
tion, on  so  small  a  tract  of  country,  must  with  difficulty  have 
found  employment,  especially  as  foreign  commerce,  manufac- 
tures and  arts,  whatever  they  might  have  been,  were  most 
probably  far  below  that  of  civilized  nations  at  this  day.  And 
even  if  we  suppose  the  number  only  half  what  we  have  pre- 
sented, it  would  make  the  population,  on  so  small  a  territory, 
very  dense.  But  if  100  years  would  produce  such  results, 
what  must  500  do  ?  The  tendency  to  throw  the  mass  of  the 
people  into  the  absolute  power  of  the  king  was  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  results  of  the  famine  in  the  time  of  Joseph. 
All  that  the  people  had,  lands,  flocks  and  herds,  and  them- 
selves too,  were  sold  to  the  king  for  food;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  famine,  the  seed  was  given  to  them  to  again  sow  their 
lands,  not  as  free  subjects  of  the  king,  but  as  serfs,  and  one 
fifth  of  the  whole  product  of  the  earth  was  Pharaoah's.  This 
was  a  revenue  sufficient  to  employ  and  feed  a  large  number  of 
men.  But  as  they  had  sold  themselves,  it  is  not  at  all  impro- 
bable that  he  had  and  exercised  the  power  to  employ  every 
man  as  he  saw  fit,  if  he  only  gave  him  food,  and  the  more  so 
as  the  government  of  Egypt,  from  the  earliest  times,  is  known 
to  have  been  very  despotic.  It  thus  appears,  that  after  the 
time  of  Joseph,  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  almost  unlimited 
means  for  carrying  on  such  works.  And  as  kings,  as  well  as 
all  other  men.  are  apt  to  exercise  a  good  portion  of  their  power 
for  iheir  personal  gratification  and  aggrandizement,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Gliddon  seems  to  intimate,  that  little  or  nothing  less 
than  the  vast  time  he  claims  for  the  erection  of  the  pyramids, 
would  have  sufficed  for  that  purpose.  Let  us  look  a  little  at 
this.  He  tells  us,  that  in  the  great  pyramid,  450  feet  high, 
there  is  enough  of  material,  if  converted  into  brick,  to  build 
such  a  city  as  Philadelphia,  and  front  the  whole  of  the  pub- 
lic edifices  with  granite  beside.  To  many,  this  is  startling 
until  it  is  a  little  investigated.     Philadelphia  having  been  re- 
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ferred  to,  we  shall  adopt  her  as  an  ilhistration.  Building  with 
brick  there,  is  we  suppose,  about  as  cheap,  probably  a  little 
cheaper,  than  wood,  and  some  cheaper  than  stone ;  we  will 
estimate  the  whole  real  property  there,  buildings  included,  at 
$  300,000,000 ;  we  take  off  one  fourth  for  the  land ;  the  build- 
ings then  cost  $  225,000,000.  We  then  take  off  three  fifths 
for  covering,  plastering,  glazing,  carpenters'  work,  finishing, 
fixtures  for  business,  decorations,  &c. ;  and  this  is  a  very  low 
estimate,  and  we  have  $  90,000,000.  Then  suppose  this  vast 
pile  all  laid  together,  with  only  the  sixteen  hundredth  part,  (as 
Mr.  Gliddon  says,  it  is  in  the  pyramid,)  left  open,  all  done  at 
one  time,  and  under  one  contract,  (and  it  can  be  done  for  two 
thirds  of  the  usual  price  of  building,  in  thin  walls,  frequent 
and  extended  arches,  &c.,  and  under  thousands  of  small  and 
separate  contracts,)  and  we  have  $  60,000,000  left.  This  na- 
tion of  23  millions  of  people,  and  not  yet,  as  a  nation,  76  years 
old,  has  scarcely  a  house  100  years  old.  Scattered  over  a 
tract  of  country  almost  boundless,  every  man  is  free  to  follow 
his  own  bent ;  no  monarch  to  make  him  apply  his  toil  in  vast 
structures  to  transmit  royal  fame.  And  yet,  within  200  years 
a  handful  from  a  continent  3000  miles  off,  consisting  of  poor 
needy  adventurers,  two  thirds  of  the  time  the  vassals  of  an 
exacting  and  oppressive  mistress,  whose  vast  power  they  were 
compelled  from  its  abuse,  to  throw  off  at  immense  cost  and  loss, 
and  all  the  time  to  watch  and  curb  a  sleepless  and  vindictive 
foe  on  their  rear  ;  and  still  as  a  nation,  scarce  the  age  allotted 
to  one  man,  they  have  built  Philadelphia.  Yet  Philadelphia 
is  but  our  second  city,  while  Boston,  Baltimore,  Charleston, 
New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati,  are  pressing  close 
behind  her,  and  threaten  her  with  rivalship,  with  some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  cities  of  from  15  to  60  thousand  inhabitants. 
At  the  same  time,  they  have  cleared  an  empire  for  the  plough, 
made  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  of  common  roads;  some 
3000  miles  of  railroads ;  about  1000  miles  of  canals.  They 
have  more  than  1000  ships  and  2000  steamers.  They  have 
tunnelled  mountains,  and  bridged  chasms  and  rivers ;  all  this 
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on  a  territory  almost  boundless.  Had  they  been  more  com-* 
pacted  together,  what  they  have  done  would  have  been  more 
concentrated,  and  hence  the  more  striking. 

But  let  us  be  a  little  more  particular.  One  State  (Massa- 
chusetts) with  a  population  of  only  900,000  in  round  num- 
bers*, has,  within  ten  years  done  and  paid  for  work  on  rail- 
roads, to  the  amount  of  nearly  $  50,000,000 ;  besides,  pro- 
bably twice  as  much  in  house  building,  ship  and  steamboat 
building,  and  manufacturing  machinery. 

We  turn  to  Great  Britain ;  with  a  population  less  than  25,- 
000,000  off  the  poor  rates,  in  addition  to  the  manufacturing 
and  other  labor  necessary  to  create  a  foreign  trade  of  nearly 
$250,000,000  annually,  (we  are  aware  that  she  obtains  a 
large  amount  of  raw  material  from  abroad,)  she  has,  within 
the  last  10  or  12  years,  in  addition  to  the  vast  labor  required 
to  prepare  the  articles  and  carry  on  this  trade,  furnished  the 
labor  to  build  $  500,000,000  worth  of  raihoads,  sufficient  to 
build  eight  of  the  largest  pyramids,  and  have  enough  left  to 
build  a  small  one  in  addition.  At  the  same  time  she  pays  yearly, 
government  revenues  of  £  50,000,000.  Men  seeing  vast  ac- 
cumulations and  concentrations  of  work  together,  without 
due  reflection,  are  liable  to  exaggerate  them,  as  compared 
with  the  more  scattered  labors  of  others,  and  give  them,  undue 
importance  in  this  respect ;  and  are  ready  to  be  led  astray  by 
marvellous  calculations,  about  such  works  or  structures,  and 
strange  theories  about  them. 

But  it  may  be  said,  these  illustrations  are  drawn  from  free 
governments,  and  their  elasticity  enables  them  to  do  more 
than  despotic  ones  can.  We  will  then  take  another  example ; 
that  of  despotic,  half-savage  Russia.  In  1703,  or  148  years 
ago,  the  first  printing  press  was  set  up  in  the  Russian  empire 
at  Moscow,  its  capital.  In  May  of  the  same  year,  the  foun- 
dation of  St.  Petersburgh  was  laid  in  a  barren,  sandy  marsh, 
in  the  60th  degree  of  latitude,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  war 
with  one  of  the  most  able  and  skilful  conquerors  of  the  18th 
century.  Yet  Peter  fought  him  successfully,  fostered  litera- 
*  This  900,000  is  the  average  for  the  period  included. 
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tare,  arts  and  improvements ;  united  the  semi-barbarous  and 
barbarous  hordes  and  tribes  of  his  scattered  empire  together, 
and  consolidated  them  into, one  mighty  and  prosperous  whole. 
One  hundred  and  nine  years  and  a  half  thereafter,  Alexander, 
one  of  his  successors,  beat  in  war  the  mightiest  conqueror  of 
modem,  if  not  of  ancient  times ;  and  his  cold  barren  marsh  in 
the  60th  degree  of  latitude,  now  contains  the  third  city  in 
Europe,  in  point  of  numbers.  Not  150  years  since,  the  first 
timber  was  laid  therein,  and  stone  was  as  scarce  as  at  the  site 
of  the  pyramids;  and  within  the  same  time  a  very  respectable 
navy  has  been  created ;  and  the  barbarous  hordes  and  clans  of 
these  vast  regions  converted  into  one  people,  if  not  entirely 
homogeneous,  yet  so  much  so,  as  to  be  very  powerful  and  in- 
fluential ;  of  some  60,000,000  persons,  with  a  revenue  of  $  50,- 
000,000  annually.  Yet,  when  Peter  the  Great  founded  his 
capital,  the  revenues  of  the  empire  are  said  not  to  have  been 
more  than  $  300,000.  Such  has  been  the  result  in  less  than 
160  years,  in  a  country  of  such  extent  as  to  be  very  unfavor- 
able to  the  exhibition  of  concentrated  efforts,  and  whose  cli- 
mate and  face  present  as  many  obstacles  as  almost  any  other, 
that  is  level  and  inhabitable  at  all,  to  great  improvements  or 
structures  of  any  kind ;  and  that  too,  with  a  government  the 
very  reverse  of  our  own. 

Were  the  besom  of  destruction  swept  over  the  United 
States  or  Russia,  as  it  has  been  twice  over  Egypt ;  2500 
years  hence,  some  archseologist,  after  our  ''books,  paper, 
pens,  ink,"  so  "  familiar"  to  us  now,  had  been  entirely  ob- 
literated, as  those  of  Egypt  have  been,  would  suppose,  that 
as  Vienna  or  Naples  were  indisputably  1000  or  1500  years 
old  in  1703;  as  in  1861,  St.  Petersburgh  was  equal  in  po- 
pulation and  wealth  to  either  of  them,  and  had  had  fewer 
advantages  of  location,  all  things  considered  ;  he  would,  we 
say,  suppose  that  in  this  year,  A.  D.  1851,  it  must  have 
been  12  or  1500  years  old  also.  So  also  of  New  York.  In- 
stead of  being  built,  as  it  really  has  been,  between  1700  and 
1851,  by  this  mode  of  estimation,  its  age  would  be  made 
about  900  or  1000,  perhaps  its  date  would  more  likely  be 
placed  400  or  500  of  our  era ;  and  some  Baconian  archaeolo- 
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gist  of  A.  D.  3051,  would  announce  the  fact,  and  draw  de- 
duction therefrom ;  that  as  St.  Petersburgh  and  New  York 
were,  from  their  ruins,  proven  to  be  larger  than  Naples  or  Vi- 
enna, hence  their  foundations  must  have  been  laid  as  early  as 
those  cities ;  at  least  12  or  1500  years  ago ;  and  at  once  all 
the  wise  Baconians  of  the  day  would  clap  the  argument  as 
completely  conclusive.  For,  say  they,  we  know  that  Naples 
and  Vienna  have  stood  more  than  1000  years  prior  to  1851. 
This  would  be  good  new  school  Baconian  ism.  Apply  the 
same  principles,  say,  to  Massachusetts  or  New  York,  as  civil- 
ized States.  They  would  be  older  far  than  Spain  or  Portu- 
gal. As  in  improvement,  so  they  are  far  in  advance  of  them 
in  age,  according  to  this  mode  of  computation. 

To  a  Chinese  or  Hindoo  who,  800  or  1000  years  hence,  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  proof  than  the  ruins  of  our  rail- 
roads, canals,  tunnels,  bridges  and  monuments,  with  a  few 
meagre  inscriptions,  the  meaning  of  which  he  must  know 
nothing  of  only  by  comparing  them  together,  and  guessing 
as  well  as  he  could  at  the  occult  and  hidden  import  of  them ; 
the  result  would  be,  that  he  would  figure  up  for  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  a  far  greater  length  of  civilization  prior  to 
1851  than  Spain  or  Portugal ;  that  as  they  were  in  advance 
in  improvement,  therefore  they  must  be  older  as  nations. 
Thus  we  would  have  figured  up  fdt  us,  a  national  existence 
of  more  than  ten  times  its  real  duration. 

The  argument,  from  the  fact  of  our  having  no  knowledge 
of  the  erection  of  the  pyramids  transmitted  to  us  by  history, 
is  much  relied  on  to  give  them  a  high  antiquity.  Mr.  Glid- 
don  admits  the  pyramidal  age,  as  we  understand  him,  to  come 
down  near  or  quite  the  time  of  Joseph ;  and  all  admit,  that 
besides  the  structures  themselves,  we  have  nothing  reliable  on 
the  subject.     A  late  missionary  in  India,  (Dr.  Duff,)  says  : 

*'  In  Seringham  you  have  the  hugest  heathen  temple  that  can  probably 
be  found  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole.  Talk  of  your  Chrystal  Palace ! 
Why,  as  a  man  would  pat  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  you  might  put  your 
Chrystal  Palace  into  the  pocket  of  this  huge  pagoda.  The  walls  are  25 
feet  high  and  4  or  5  feet  thick,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  wall  rises  a  lofty 
tower.    The  outer  wall  is  a  square,  each  side  one  mile  in  length,  or  four 
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miles  round.  Eotering  the  first  square,  you  come  to  another,  with  a  wall 
as  high,  and  with  four  more  towers.  Within  that  square,  there  is  another ; 
and  within  that  again,  there  is  another;  and  you  find  seven  squares,  one 
within  another,  crowded  by  thousands  of  Brahmins.  The  great  hall  for 
pilgrims  is  supported  by  a  thousand  pillars,  each  cut  out  of  a  single  block 
of  stone." 

Now  here  is  a  building,  the  outer  wall  of  which  contains 
about  2,376,000  feet  of  solid  masonry.  Within  it  are  six 
more  enclosures.  Estimating  each  one  at  one  tenth  less  than 
the  one  outside  of  it,  the  whole  contains  12,234,000  feet  of 
solid  walls.  Then  there  are  28  "lofty  towers,"  and  "a 
thousand  pillars  cut  out  of  single  blocks  of  stone,"  support- 
ing, as  we  suppose,  the  roof;  the  great  hall  for  pilgrims  not 
taken  into  the  calculation.  The  very  roof  itself  (if  roof  it 
has)  is  singly  a  wonder.  Yet  of  this  vast  pile,  so  far  as  is 
known,  history  tells  us  not  one  word ;  and  probably  some 
future  Gliddon  may  inform  us,  that  the  "  Puranas,"  the 
"  Vedas,"  the  "  Sanscrit,"  or  the  "  Pali  tongue,"  is  older 
than  the  pyramids,  instead  of  being  within  the  Christian  era, 
as  Mr.  Gliddon  assures  us  they  are ;  for  surely  no  authentic 
or  clear  account  of  this  structure  exists  ,*  and  most  probably, 
to  it  alone  can  we  look  for  its  history,  rivalling  the  pyramids 
in  size,  vastness,  and  grandeur,  and  as  darkly  circumstanced 
as  to  its  origin. 

The  oldest  date  or  monument  Mr.  Gliddon  gives  Hindos- 
tan,  is  B.  C.  315,  (he  is  very  exact;)  yet  this  vast  temple, 
consecrated  to  religion  in  less  than  twenty-one  hundred  years, 
if  he  be  correct,  has  so  faded  from  history  that  it  was,  till 
lately,  unknown  to  Europeans  at  all.  Yet  because  the  pyra- 
mids cannot  be  found  in  3500  years,  he  wishes  to  assume 
from  this  fact,  that  they  must  be  older  than  that ;  and  further, 
because  they  are  vast  structures  and  history  does  not  record 
them,  that  some  period  in  the  dim,  fabulous  dynasties  of 
superstitious  Egypt,  must  have  been  their  origin. 

Returning  to  our  own  country ;  undeniable  evidence  might 
perhaps  be  had,  by  some  archaeologist,  800  or  1000  years 
hence,  supposing  our  literature  had  ceased  as  that  of  Egypt 
has  done;  that  Spain  and  Portugal  had  existed,  as  nations, 
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1000  or  1200  years  ago.  But  our  literature  and  records  being 
destroyed,  recourse  must  be  had  alone,  by  this  archaeologist, 
to  a  few  meagre  inscriptions  of  doubtful  meaning ;  and  from 
them  and  our  advancement  in  arts,  an  argument  would  be 
raised  that  we  too  must  have  a  like  antiquity.  Thus  by  a 
supposed  train  of  reasoning,  he  would  give  us,  as  before  said, 
an  origin  1000  years  before  the  true  time.  We  are  aware 
that  expositions  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  pyramids,  &c.,  are 
given  as  testimony ;  yet  at  the  same  time,  want  of  proof  of 
the  date  and  vastness  of  the  works  are  relied  on  much  by 
Mr.  Gliddon.  If  in  our  case,  800  or  1000  years  would  pro- 
duce doubt  and  difficulty,  how  much  more  involved  in  doubt 
and  obscurity  would  these  things  be  in  A.  D.  4000,  than  in 
3000.  The  difficulties  would  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio ; 
and  a  Hindoo  or  Chinese  archaeologist  might  very  easily  mis- 
take the  inscriptions,  figures,  d6c.,  on  the  Washington  monu- 
ment as  evidence  that  he  conquered  the  States,  which  have 
contributed  their  gifts  to  its  erection ;  and  that  these  were 
the  historical  and  monumental  proofs  of  the  success  and 
extent  of  the  conquests  of  the  great  warrior,  Washington.  It 
would  be  natural  and  easy  to  make  such  a  mistake,  as  the 
military  character  of  a  man  is  most  likely  to  survive,  and  to 
run  into  the  depths  of  obscurity  and  fable.  And  especially 
would  this  be  likely  to  be  the  case,  if  the  inquirer  should 
happen,  from  ignorance  or  want  of  evidence,  to  know  little 
of  the  naval  power  and  capacity  of  Great  Britain  at  the  time. 
He  would  scarcely  suspect,  that  the  military  fame  of  Wash- 
ington rested  on  a  contest  with  a  people  on  the  other  side  of 
an  ocean  3000  miles  wide.  The  language,  customs,  manners, 
and  almost  every  vestige  of  the  times  lost  and  gone,  except 
the  scant  gleanings  of  them  from  a  book,  the  veracity  of 
w^hich  we  secretly  wished,  at  least  in  some  things,  to  impugn ; 
the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  the  Washington  monument 
and  its  design,  would,  we  think,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  almost  necessarily  widely  erroneous. 

Could  there  not  be  raised  in  A.  D.  4000,  from  the  general 
history  of  mankind,  supposing  nations  to  take  the  same  pace 
^U  then,  that  they  have  generally  heretofore  done,  a  stronger 
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pillar  of  Baconian  reasoning,  based  upon  that  history,  against 
the  facts  of  American  and  Russian  progress,  than  can  now  be 
raised  against  the  facts  of  Egyptian  history  and  ethnography 
as  deduced  from  the  Bible,  and  generally  believed  among  the 
"  unity"  doctrine  men  ? 

Had  the  most  learned  man  on  earth  100  years  ago,  set  him- 
self to  unriddle  such  a  history  as  that  of  the  United  States  or 
Russia,  from  unknown  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics,  he  would 
as  surely  have  erred,  in  time  and  dates  at  least,  as  he  had 
attempted  it.  Nothing  like  it  in  veritable  history  could  ever 
have  reached  him ;  and  arguing  in  the  chain  upward,  taking 
the  present  time  with  him  as  the  starting  point,  and  reasoning 
back  through  veritable  history,  and  from  that,  taking  his  clue 
for  unravelling  the  unknown  signs  and  emblems  of  such  a 
history,'  the  nature  and  design  of  these  signs  and  emblems  being 
entirely  lost,  he  must  interpret  them  only  by  those  rules  of  his- 
tory and  ethnography  known  to  him  ;  and  be  would  almost 
inevitably  err,  though  he  might  have  no  particular  opinion  or 
bias  to  serve.  We  do  not  wish  to  charge  undue  hostility  to 
Scripture  to  "  diversity"  or  "  half  diversity"  men  of  the  new 
school  of  archaeology ;  but  as  they  take  some  pains  to  show, 
1st,  that  their  system  is  true ;  and  2d,  that  upon  a  subject 
upon  which  the  Bible  professes  to  treat,  its  statements  are  not 
and  cannot  be  true ;  the  Bible  stating  that  thus  and  thus  was 
the  earth  divided  among  the  sons  or  posterity  of  Noah,  and 
peopled  by  them  ,*  while  they  say  that  there  were  more  races 
of  men  than  those  springing  from  Noah ;  such  hostility  cannot 
be  evaded.  The  Bible  says,  Noah  and  his  sons  were  all  that 
were  preserved  from  the  flood ;  they  say  that  more  were  pre- 
served ;  or  more  were  created  after  the  flood ;  and  that  there 
are  more  races  of  men  than  those  who  have  descended  from 
Noah. 

Hence,  it  becomes  the  friends  of  the  Bible  to  watch  well 
this  movement,  whether  it  be  open  or  insidious  \  and  to  meet 
it  in  a  manly  and  dignified  manner ;  with  none  of  that  ex- 
clusive claim  to  universal  knowledge  which  characterizes  some 
of  their  opponents,  but  with  that  intelligence  and  firmness 
which  will  command  respect  and  courtesy. 
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ART.  IV. 

THE  JEWISH  SACRIFICES. 


B7  Ber.  R.  Abbbt,  Yazoo  citj.  Miss. 

Religion  is  reasoaable.  It  is  addressed  to  the  understand- 
ing of  men,  and  is,  as  philosophical  as  any  other  system  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  This  does  not  imply  that  we  can 
fully  comprehend  its  rationale;  for  we  can  but  partially  and 
imperfectly  comprehend  the  rationale  of  any  system.     The 

mental  constitution  of  man  is  such,  that  he  has  mostly  to  do 
with  facts.  He  can  understand  and  rely  upon  the  several 
facts  of  a  system,  without  being  able  to  trace  the  relationships 
and  dependencies  subsisting  in  the  entire  concatenation.  The 
agricultiurist  knows  enough  of  the  philosophy  of  earths  and 
of  plants  (or  he  may  know  enough)  for  his  good.  But  still 
he  is  unable  to,  tell  why  it  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
plants,  that  they  have  a  particular  end  fastened  in  the  ground  in 
contradistinction  to  the  other  end ;  or  why  indeed,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  either  end  should  be  in  the  ground.  Still,  he  knows 
it  is  so,  and  proceeds  accordingly.  So  we  proceed  in  all  the 
sciences ;  and  so,  why  not,  in  religion  ?  When  the  agricultu- 
ral teacher  undertakes  to  teach  any  thing  contrary,  either  to 
reason  or  universal  experience,  we  reject  the  teaching  as  er- 
roneous ;  so  we  do,  or  ought  to  do  in  religion. 

The  religious  world  has  witnessed  considerable  disputation 
on  the  subject  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices  ,*  and  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  more  has  been  said  than  has  ministered  well  to  ed- 
ification. Argument  has  been  adduced  for  and  against  their 
divine  origination ;  and  their  character,  however  they  may 
have  originated,  has  been  the  subject  of  debate.  The  appa- 
rent inefficiency  and  unreasonableness  of  the  institution,  as 
an  integral  portion  of  a  great  and  comprehensive  system,  like 
that  of  religion  as  taught  in  the  Bible,  resting,  as  the  whole 
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system  does,  upon  the  atonement  of  Christ,  is  argued  against 
it  as  an  appointment  of  God,  and  a  necessary  part  of  a  univ^er- 
sal  religion.  We  will  argue,  as  we  go  along,  the  affirmativ^e 
of  this  proposition,  briefly,  from  the  efficiency  and  reasonable- 
ness of  the  institution,  as  it  is  plainly  and  historically  pre- 
sented in  the  Bible.  To  controvert  objections,  however,  is 
only  incidental  in  this  essay :  our  design  being  merely  to  say 
a  few  things  as  to  the  true  philosophy,  design,  and  character 
of  the  sacrifices,  in  addition  to  what  we  usually  meet  with  in 
the  common  theological  teachings  of  the  day.  And  if  in  the 
course  of  our  argument,  we  should,  without  stepping  aside  in 
the  least  to  do  so,  show  to  the  objector  that  he  is  arguing 
against  himself,  if  against  any  thing,  he  must  not  be  surprised. 
For  we  hold,  that  Christianity,  as  a  system  of  religion,  never 
could  have  existed ;  never  could  have  been  introduced  into 
the  world,  so  as  to  gain  any  tolerable  footing  among  men, 
without  these  ancient  ceremonials  of  a  forthcoming  and  final 
dispensation. 

To  say  that  these  sacrifices  were  typical  or  adumbrant  of 
the  great  sacrifice  that  was  after  to  be  mad^  by  Christ,  is  not 
to  say  enough ;  for  it  might  still  be  inquired,  what  was  the 
absolute  necessity  for  that  ?  Or  this  would  at  least  restrict  the 
beneficial  results  of  the  sacrifices,  to  the  religious  advantage 
of  those  who  offered  them,  or  those  cotemporary  with  them. 
Whereas,  our  argument  supposes  that  we,  the  people  of  this 
age ;  of  all  ages  and  countries,  are  the  great,  and  at  least, 
chief  beneficiaries  of  this  ancient  worship.  We  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  observation  of  a  very  sound  writer,  that  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  accomplish  many 
ends  and  purposes  by  a  single  act  of  Providence.  Often  times 
these  objects  are  very  remote  from  each  other,  and  seem  to 
have  no  very  special  relationship,  and  scarcely  any  apparent 
connection  with  each  other.  God's  ways  are  higher  than 
our  ways. 

Mr.  Watson  says :  "  The  Scriptures  sufficiently  indicate, 
that  sacrifices  were  instituted  by  divine*  appointment,  immedi- 
ately after  the  entrance  of  sin,  to  prefigure  the  sacrifice  of 
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Christ."  "  To  prefigare  the  sacrifice  of  Christ."  With  all 
deference  to  an  aathor  who  has  done-  so  much  for  Christianity 
as  Richard  Watson,  we  must  be  allowed  to  dissent  from  this 
observation ;  not  because  it  says  what  ought  not  to  be  said, 
but  because  it  says  far  too  little.  If  it  is  meant  to  say,  that  the 
object  of  the  sacrifices  was  to  prefigure  Christ  to  the  faith  of 
those  who  offend  them,  or  their  cotemporaries,  or  both,  we 
dissent  from  the  proposition ;  not  because  it  is  untrue  in  fact, 
but  because,  that,  so  far  as  these  persons  were  concerned,  this 
was  by  no  means  the  grand  design  of  this  institution,  although 
it  undoubtedly  had  that  beneficial  effect  upon  the  religipn  of 
those  persons. 

Mr.  Watson  quotes  Mr.  Davison,  against  the  divine  institu- 
tion ;  the  reasonableness  and  philosophy  of  the  sacrifices,  as 
follows : 

**  I  confess  myself  unable  to  comprehend  how  it  can  erer  be  grounded 
on  the  principles  of  reason,  or  deduced  from  the  light  of  nature.  There  ex- 
ists no  discernible  connection  between  the  one  and  the  other.  On  the  con- 
trary,  nature  has  nothing  to  say  for  such  an  expiatory  power,  and  reason 
erery  thing  against  it.  For  that  the  life  of  a  brute  creature  should  ransom 
the  life  of  a  man ;  that  its  blood  should  hare  any  virtue  to  wash  away  his 
sin,  or  purify  his  conscience,  or  redeem  his  penalty ;  or  that  the  involun- 
tary sufierings  of  a  being,  itself  unconscious  and  irrational,  should  hare  a 
moral  efficacy  to  his  benefit  or  pardon,  or  be  able  to  restore  him  to  God  ; 
these  are  things  repugnant  to  the  sense  of  reason,  incapable  of  being 
brought  into  the  scale  of  the  first  ideas  of  nature,  and  contradictory  to  all 
genuine  religion,  natural  and  revealed.  For,  as  to  the  remission  of  sin,  it  is 
plainly  altogether  within  the  prerogative  of  God  ;  an  act  of  his  mercy ;  and 
since  it  is  so,  every  thing  relating  to  the  conveyance  and  the  sanction,  the 
profession  and  the  security  of  it,  can  spring  only  from  his  appointment." 

This  is  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject ;  and  Mr.  Watson 
sufiiciently  refutes  it  by  showing  that  God  instituted  and 
authorised  it.  But  this  is  not  satisfactory  to  our  mind.  An 
objection  to  prayer  may  be  sufficiently  answered  by  pointing 
to  cliapter  and  verse,  where  it  is  authorised  and  directed  by 
God ;  but  still  that  does  not  satisfy  one  fully  as  to  that  part  of 
religious  worship,  beyond  that  fact.  The  mind  of  man  loves 
to  reason,  it  will  reason,  and  it  must  reason  on  all  subjects  of 
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interest  within  the  range  of  its  comprehensioo.  Ton  may 
prove  to  a  man  the  abstract  truth  of  the  divine  appointment 
of  prayer,  but  you  must  do  something  more,  ordinarily,  to 
make  a  praying  man  of  him. 

Another  writer,  quoted  by  Mr.  Watson  on  the  other  side, 
says: 

**  It  is  erident,  that  onprejodiccd  rascMi  Derer  coold  antecedeatly  dictate, 
tliat  destroying  the  best  of  our  froiis  and  creatures,  could  be  an  oflke  ac* 
ceptable  to  God,  bat  quite  the  coutrarj.  Also,  that  it  did  not  prerail  from 
any  demand  of  nature,  is  undeniable,  for  I  beliere  that  no  man  will  sar 
that  we  hare  any  natural  instinct  or  appetite  to  gratify,  in  spilling  the  Uood 
of  an  innocent,  inoffeosiTe  creature  upon  the  earth,  or  burning  his  body 
up^n  an  altar.  Nor  could  there  be  any  temptation  from  appetiie,  to  do  this 
in  th'^se  ages,  wben  the  whole  sacrifice  was  consumed  by  fire,  or  when,  if 
it  were  not,  men  whollv  abstained  from  flesb.*' 

Mr.  Watson  himself,  says : 

•*  The  practice  cannot  be  resolred  into  priest-craft,  for  no  order  of  priests 
was  then  instituted ;  and  if  men  resolre  it  into  superstition,  tbey  must  not  only 
suppose  that  the  first  fiunily  were  superstitious,  but  also  that  God,  by  his 
acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice,  gare  his  sanction  to  a  superstitious  and  ir- 
ntional  practice ;  and  if  none  will  be  so  hold  as  this,  there  remains  no 
other  resource,  than  to  contend  for  its  reasonableness  in  opposition  to  the 
argument  just  quoted  from  Delany  ;  and  to  aid  the  case  by  assuming  also 
that  it  was  the  dictate  of  a  delicate  and  enlightened  sentimentalism." 

But  what  does  all  this,  and  much  more  lengthened  argu- 
ments, even  to  volumes,  tending  to  the  same  point,  prove  ? 
They  prove  the  simple  fact  that  God  did  authorise,  by  express 
revelation,  some  persons,  (or  all  the  persons  if  you  please ; 
though  he  did  not  authorise  all)  who  lived  several  thousand 
years  ago,  to  worship  him  by  the  sacrifice  of  animals  j  and 
that  in  offering  those  sacrifices,  such  worshippers  were  directed 
to  look  forward,  by  faith,  to  the  coming  and  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  and  that  Abraham  and  others  did  so  worship,  and  God 
accepted  their  worship,  and  so  they  were  saved.  These  sa- 
cred facts  are  not  unimportant,  in  themselves ;  every  Christian 
should  know  them,  for  they  belong  to  the  history  of  God's 
merciful  dealings  with  the  children  of  men.  But  is  this  all 
that  these  ancient  ceremonials  teach  us  ?  No ;  they  say  that 
we  are  now  able,  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  to  prove  satis- 
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factorily  that  he  is  the  Christ,  because  he  answers  these  cere- 
monials, and  corresponds  with  them,  as  the  type  and  the  anti- 
type ;  and  all  this  is  very  truly  said.  But  are  we  now  done 
with  the  sacrifices  7  This  seems  to  be  about  the  length  to 
which  these  arguments  go,  and  comprehends  about  the  sum  of 
their  theological  teaching. 

Mr.  Ralston,  in  his  **  Elements  of  Divinity,"  argues  at  some 
length,  to  show  tliat  the  sacrifices  were  of  Divine  appoint- 
ment ;  and  also  that  they  were  expiatory  in  their  character. 
By  the  first  is  meant  simply,  we  presume,  that  God  specially 
instituted  this  form  of  worship ;  and  by  the  second,  that  he 
did,  in  fact,  own  the  sacrifice  as  an  expiation  of  sin.  He  says, 
that  in  Gen.  7 :  2,  mention  is  made  of  beasts  being  distin- 
guished as  clean  and  unclean ;  and  he  thinks  that  proves  the 
Divine  appointment  of  the  sacrifices.     He  says  : 

"  As  this  was  preYious  to  the  flood,  aod  consequently  at  a  time,  when 
the  grant  of  animal  food  had  not  as  yet  been  made  to  man,  it  presents  a 
strong  evidence  of  the  Divine  appointment  of  animal  sacrifices,  at  this 
early  period.  Unless  we  admit  that  Grod  had  given  commandment  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  beasts  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice,  this  distinction  of  clean  and 
unclean  beasts  cannot  be  rationally  accounted  for.*' 

This  is  all  very  well ;  but  it  is  turning  to  small  account,  in 

our  humble  estimation,  the  distinguishing  character  of  clean 

and  unclean,  of  the  beasts  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice,  in  those 

times.     We  quote  from  the  same  author  again : 

"  The  first  act  of  sacrifice  to  God,  of  which  we  have  any  express  record, 
is  that  of  Cain  and  Abel,  in  Gen.  4 :  3,  7  ;  *  And  in  process  of  time,  it  came 
to  pass,  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  tbe  ground,  an  ofiering  unto  the 
Lord.  And  Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of  the 
fat  thereof.  And  the  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel,  and  to  bis  ofiering ;  but 
onto  Cain,  and  to  his  ofiering,  he  had  not  respect.  And  Cain  was  very 
wroth,  and  his  countenance  fell.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  why  art 
thou  wroth  ?  And  why  is  thy  countenance  fallen  ?  If  tbou  doest  well, 
shall  thou  not  be  accepted  ?  Aod  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the 
door.'  With  this  account  of  the  transaction,  we  must  connect  St.  Paul's 
comment  upon  the  same,  in  Heb.  11:4;  *  By  faith,  Abel  ofiered  unto  God 
a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain,  by  which  he  obtained  witness  that  he 
was  righteous,  God  testifying  of  his  gifts :  and  by  it,  he  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh.' 
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**  Id  reference  to  the  tnuuacdoa  beie  lecotded,  there  has  been  niiieh 
writteo,  both  for  and  against  the  Dirine  appoiotment  and  expiatorjr  char- 
acter of  the  patriarchal  sacrifices.  Bat  it  is  not  necessary  to  our  purpose, 
to  enter  specially  upon  many  questions,  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  commentators  and  critics.  We  shall, 
however,  endeavor  to  point  out  sereral  circamstancea  connected  with  this 
sacrifice,  which  plainly  indicate  its  expiatory  character  and  typical  referanee 
to  Christ,  and  which  cannot  he  satisfactorily  explained  upon  any  other  hy- 
pothesis." 

He  seems  ta  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  he  succeed  in  proving 
the  fact,  that  these  sacrifices  had  an  "  expiatory  character  and 
typical  reference  to  Christ."  .  That,  in  his  estimation,  seems 
to  fix  the  true  character  of  the  ancient  sacrifices,  and  gives 
us  the  full  teachii^  on  the  subject.  It  is  incontrovertible 
that  Abel  did  offer  an  acceptable  sacrifice  or  worship^  in  ani- 
mal sacrifice,  to  God ;  for  the  Book  says  so,  plainly.  And  it 
is  nearly  as  conclusive,  that  this  sacrifice  was  intended  to  be 
typical  of  Christ.  It  is  certain  it  was  offered  by  faith,  trust* 
ing  in  God's  promise.  But  what  instruction  do  we  gather 
from  this,  beyond  the  fact,  that  Abel  did  so  worship  ?  It 
will  be  contended,  and  as  readily  conceded,  that,  as  Jesus 
Christ  answered  as  a  type  to  the  anti-type,  therefore  he  is  the 
true  Messiah  ;  and  consequently  that  His  death  too,  wlas  sa- 
crificial and  expiatory.  But  we  are  very  far  from  being  satis- 
fied with  this  explanation,  true  as  it  unquestionably  is. 

Dr.  Home,  on  the  fitness  and  utility  of  the  Jewish  sacri- 
fices, remarks  as  follows.  >  And  here  we  beg  leave  to  bespeak 
special  attention  to  that  part  of  the  extract  from  Tappan, 
which  refers  to  the  simple  and  uncultivated  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  their  early  history,  for  we  have  a  use  for  those  reflec- 
tions beyond  the  immediate  purpose  for  which  this  quotation 
is  now  introduced. 

"  According  to  the  refined  ideas  of  modem  times,  aa'mal  sacrifices  areai 
very  absurd  and  savage  mode  of  expressing  and  promoting  devout  senti- 
ments and  dispositions.  Bat  if  we  steadily  keep  in  view  the  genius  and 
habits  of  ancient  nations,  and  the  special  circumstances  of  the  Hebrews, 
these  objections  will  ranish ;  and  the  propriety  as  well  as  expediency  of  the 
Jewish  institutions,  will  forcibly  sppear." 
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He  then  quotes  from  Tappan's  lectures : 

*' When  the  practice  of  sacrificing  was  first  appointed,  the  use  of  letters 
was  probably  unknown ;  consequently,  the  mode  of  instruction  by  risible 
cmblema  or  symbols,  was  both  indispensable  and  highly  beneficial.  In  such 
a  state  of  thin|(8,  the  ofiering  of  animal  victims  was  made  to  answer  for 
that  more  simple  and  rational  derotion,  which  words  are  now  happily  fitted 
to  express.  When  we  consider  sacrifices,  with  all  their  attendant  rightSy 
as  approred  by  God,  in  order  to  assist  the  religious  instruction,  improve* 
meat  and  coBSolation  of  man,  we  muat  conclude,  that  the  Most  High  would* 
in  the  first  instanoe,  clearly  explain  every  part  of  this  institution ;  other- 
wise, it  eould  not  answer  its  proposed  ends.  Now,  if  the  moral  import  of 
sacrifices  were  thus  explained,  the  utility  of  them  to  mankind,  in  their  rude 
and  simple  state,  is  beyond  calculation.  In  untutored  man,  reason  is  weak, 
the  mental  feelings  are  heavy  and  rough,  while  sense,  imagination  and  pa^ 
slon  are  the  leading  avenues,  both  to  the  understanding  and  helirt.  To  maa 
thas  situated,  the  appointment  of  sacrifices  is  peculiarly  adapted;  for  these 
convey  a  most  pathetic  and  awful  address  to  his  very  senses,  and  thus  rouse 
him  to  the  most  serious  and  impressive  reflections.  The  fVequent  spectacles 
of  bleediDg  and  smoking  victims,  sufiering  and  atoning  for  the  guilty  of- 
feren,  would  give  tbem  the  deepest  impressions  of  the  purity,  justice  and 
majesty  of  God,  of  the  evil  of  transgressions,  of  their  own  ill  desert,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  some  adequate  atonement,  and  of  the  readiness  of  the 
Deity  to  pardon  the  penitent.  The  numerous  and  divenified  ofierings  of 
the  ancient  Jews,  with  the  striking  pomp  which  preceded  and  attended 
them,  were  fitted,  not  only  to  excite  and  express  the  most  reverential,  hum- 
ble, and  grateful  devotion ;  but  also,  to  give  the  best  direction  to  the  whole 
temper  and  conduct.  The  many  washings  and  purifications  enjoined,  pre* 
vious  to  the  oblation  of  sacrifice,  were  not  only  physically  beneficial  in  the 
eastern  countries,  but  directly  tended  to  impress  a  simple  people,  with  a 
scrupulous  regard  to  inward  and  moral  purity,  especially  in  all  their  ap- 
proaches to  the  Deity.  That  this  was  the  primary  intention  of  these  cere- 
monies, was  a  maxim  frequently  and  solemnly  enforced.  In  those  early 
ages,  the  language  of  those  well  chosen  emblems  could  not  fiql  to  be  well 
uaderatood,  and  strongly  felt.  Above  all,  the  frequent  sacrifices  of  the 
Jewish  law,  were  intended  to  prefigure,  and  gradually  to  prepare  men  for 
the  great  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  promised  Messiah.  Accordingly,  our  Sa- 
viour, in  allusbn  to  these  ancient  oblations,  iscaUed  by  way  of  eminence,  a 
sin  offering,  a  perfect  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  In  a  word,  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Jews  and  that  of  Christians,  form  one  great  and  harmonious 
plan.  The  Jews  saw  gospel  truth  in  its  early  and  gradual  dawn ;  we  be- 
hold it  in  its  meridian  splendor.  When  Christ  appeared,  the  candid  and 
pious  Jews  embraced  him ;  because  they  saw  in  him  a  glorious  counterpart, 
a  perfect  accomplishment  of  their  ancient  rites  and  predictions.  The  Gea- 
liles,  on  the  other  hand,  were  led  to  venerate  and  believe  in  the  Hebrew  law 
because  they  beheld  in  it  an  exact,  though  imperfect  figure  and  prophecy  in 
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the  gospel.  What  beauty  and  glory  do  these  observations  reflect,  both  on 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations !  What  admirable  depth  of  wisdom 
do  they  discoyer  in  both !" 

This,  it  must  be  conceded,  hints  well  at  the  true  philoso- 
phical character  of  the  sacrifices,  but  leaves  vastly  too  much 
for  inference  that  ought  to  be  plainly  stated.  Especially  are 
we  sorry  to  see  an  author  of  such  eminence,  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  was  necessary  to  argue  in  favor  of  the 
sacrifices,  that  the  washings  embodied  in  the  ceremony  was 
beneficial  to  the  health  of  those  persons.  Just  as  well  might 
it  be  pleaded  now,  that  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  was 
necessary  and  proper,  because  the  health  of  persons  would  be 
promoted  by  a  little  exercise  on  the  Sabbath !  If  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  are  to  be  sustained  by  arguments  addressed  to  the 
reason  of  men,  as  a  great  integral  portion  of  theology,  we 
wish  to  see  arguments  of  a  different  cast  from  this. 

To  prefigure  is  to  exhibit  by  representation  beforehand ;  or 
to  symbolize  antecedently  something  to  come.  How  much 
then  can  we  suppose  the  Jews  to  have  learned  of  the  person, 
character  and  offices  of  Christ,  by  these  symbolic  representa- 
tions ?  They  saw  the  innocent  Iamb  or  bird  slain,  its  blood 
poured  out  and  its  body  placed  upon  the  altar  and  consumed. 
This  symbolic  representation  of  something  to  come  after, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  ancient  promise,  that  the 
seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  taught 
the  Jews,  by  prefiguration,  what  ?  The  promise  may  have 
been  understood  to  mean  that  some  human  person  would 
at  some  time  arise  in  the  world  who  would,  in  some  way, 
overcome  sin  by  conquest  of  its  author ;  and  that  in  this 
struggle  he  would  be  slain,  and  would  thus  become  an  expia- 
tory sacrifice,  or  acceptable  offering  for  sin.  And  their  sacri- 
fices may  have  been  considered  as  typical,  or  emblematic  of 
the  death  and  circumstances  of  this  anticipated  personage. 
We  say  this  much  might  have  been  understood.  That  is,  we 
suppose  an  enlightened  people  might,  by  possibility,  have  in- 
ferred this  much  from  the  sacrifices  then  in  use,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  ancient  promise.     But  we  have  no  idea 
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that  this  much  was  clearly  and  distinctly  understood  by  the 
Jews.  And  does  it  not  seem  that  all  this  might  have  been 
more  clearly  and  distinctly  taught  them  in  some  other  way  ? 
It  may  be  replied,  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  God  chose 
to  teach  these  things.  This  is  very  true ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  God  always  chooses  the  very  best  mode  of  accomplishing 
all  his  purposes. 

Does  there  not,  after  all,  appear  to  be  something  dark, 
mysterious,  and  unsatisfactory  hanging  about  these  ancient 
modes  of  worship ;  not  merely  the  sacrifices,  but  the  other 
ceremonial  observances  of  the  Jews?  And  do  we  not  often- 
times ask  ourselves,  why  was  a  diflFerent  religion  prescribed 
for  the  anti-Christian  Jews  from  that  which  is  recommended 
in  all  after  times?  Ah,  it  is  replied,  that  was  a  different  dis- 
pensation from  this.  But  that  is  begging  the  question. 
What  is  meant  by  a  different  dispensation?  God  was  the 
same  then  that  he  is  now.  The  constitution  of  man  was  the 
same,  sin  was  the  same,  its  natural  results  the  same,  and  holi- 
ness was  the  same.  Then  religion  must  have  been  the  same. 
It  is  a  very  convenient,  if  not  a  very  philosophic  mode  of 
getting  along  with  the  difficulty,  to  say  that  that  was  a 
different  dispensation,  and  in  its  nature  imperfect  and  incom- 
plete. How,  we  inquire,  a  different  dispensation  ?  And  in 
what  respect  necessarily  incomplete  ?  The  elements  of  re- 
demption are,  on  the  one  hand,  sin  and  its  results ;  and  on  the 
other,  God  and  his  mercies.  Dispensation,  in  this  sense, 
means  the  dealing  of  God  with  his  creatures,  or  a  system  of 
rites  and  of  worship  prescribed.  We  know  it  was  a  different 
dispensation,  but  in  what  did  this  difference  consist  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  killing  of  animals  and  burning  them  to  be  reli- 
gious worship  acceptable  to  God  ?  Are  we  to  sit  down  and 
say,  God  so  ordered  it  and  that  is  all  we  know  about  it  ? 
Religion,  we  said;  was  reasonable ;  and  we  do  and  can  reason 
about  it.  We  reason  about  Christianity,  and  to  a  very  great 
extent,  explain  its  rationale.  In  fact  we  explain  all  about  it 
except  such  things  as  are  in  their  nature  infinite,  and  therefore 
incomprehensible.      And  are  the   Adamic,  Noahic,  Mosaic, 
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Patriarchal  or  Jewish  dispensations,  in  their  natare  more  in* 
scrutable  than  Christianity  ?    This  has  neyer  been  pretended. 

When  Mr.  Davison,  as  quoted  by  Watson^  says :  '<  I  confer 
myself  unable  to  comprehend  how  it  can  ever  be  grounded 
on  the  principle  of  reason,  or  deduced  from  the  light  of  na* 
ture,"  the  grounds  ought  to  be  shown,  and  the  deduction 
made ;  not,  we  do  not  mean,  to  suit  the  fastidiousness  of 
cavillers,  but  to  the  comprehension  of  reasonable  men. 
When  he  says  that  *'  nature  has  nothing  to  say  for  such  an 
expiatory  power,  and  reason  every  thing  against  it,"  he  ought 
to  be  contradicted,  and  his  error  ought,  on  the  principles  of 
reason  and  nature,  to  be  pointed  out  to  hun.  He  is  right  when 
he  says  that  '^  the  remission  of  sin  is  plainly  altogether  within 
the  prerogative  of  God,  an  act  of  his  mere  mercy ;  but  then 
might  not  God  have  found  man  in  such  a  condition  that  it  was 
utterly  impracticable  for  Him  to  exercise  this  merciful  prerog- 
ative towards  him,  (without  entirely  changing  his  constitu- 
tion, which  it  is  manifest  God  has  never  undertaken  to  do,) 
and  that  he  could  not  extend  this  act  of  "  his  mere  mercy" 
to  him  7  For,  to  suppose  that  God  is  extending,  or  is  about 
to  extend  his  mercy  to  man,  we  must  not  look  merely  to  God, 
and  his  willingness  to  be  merciful,  but  to  man  also,  and  his 
condition.  A  fitness  on  the  part  of  both  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. God's  willingness  to  save,  is  '^  mere  mercy,"  but  it  never 
is  and  never  can  be  extended,  such  is  man's  mental  consti- 
tution, upon  mere  prerogative.  A  suitable  position  on  the 
part  of  man  is  as  necessary  as  a  suitable  position  on  the  part 
of  God. 

Now,  it  might  turn  out,  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken  in  this 
ai^ument  it  will  so  turn  out,  that  the  Jewish  ceremonials,  the 
sacrifices  being  the  grand  central  principle  of  the  whole, 
formed  the  only  plan  of  procedure  that  God  could  have  adop- 
ted to  introduce  true  religion  into  the  world.  We  hope  to  be 
understood  not  as  setting  any  limits  to  God's  power  or  means. 
But  we  mean  that  the  adoption  of  any  other  mode  would 
have  involved  a  total  or  very  material  change  in  man's  mental 
and  moral  constitution.    And  when  we  say  true  religion,  we 
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do  not  refer  to  mny  pttticidar  diq^eoaalioD,  bat  we  meen  rdi- 
gioo.  The  Jewkik  acrifioeB  were  a  put  of  ChristiaDity; 
they  form  a  necessary  pert,  as  necessuy  as  any  other  pert ; 
for  wiihoat  them  there  could  have  been  no  Christianity*  We 
do  not  say  that  every  minute  deUul  was,  numifestly  to  U8| 
necessary  to  the  eodstenee  of  Christianity,  but  the  systenii  as 
a  whole,  with  its  general  features,  formed  a  great  necessary 
link  in  the  concatenation  of  God's  douigs,  designing  to  intro- 
duce  such  a  religioa  into  the  world  as  would  result  in  man'a 
salvation. 

When  we  eiamine  carefully  the  capacities  and  suaeepti* 
bilities  of  the  human  mind,  and  determine  the  manner  and 
properties  thereof,  and  look  at  the  actual  condition  of  the 
world  in  early  Jewish  times,  particularly  its  utter  ignorance 
of  God ;  and  mark  the  necessity  that  existed  for  a  knowledge 
of  God,  particularly  his  holiness ;  we  obtain  a  result,  with 
the  certainty  almost  of  demonstration,  that  the  sacrifices,  as 
practiced  in  those  times,  was  the  only  mode  by  which  a 
knowledge  of  God  could  have  been  propagated  among  men. 
If  the  mental  constitution  and  the  capacities  of  the  soul  be 
found  to  be  such  as  to  harmonize  most  perfectly  in  the  incul- 
cation and  propagation  of  the  idea  of  holiness  with  these 
sacrificial  ceremonies,  and  if  we  cannot  discover  by  the 
fourthest  stretch  of  the  imagination,  or  in  any  way  conceive 
of  any  other  mode  of  corresponding  with  those  susceptibili- 
ties so  as  to  bring  about  this  result,  we  can,  it  would  seem, 
be  not  much  at  a  loss  ia  determioiog  the  true  character  and 
chief  design  of  that  hoary  Godlike  institution. 

God  designed  from  the  beginning,  immediately  after  the 
transgression,  to  introduce  Christianity  into  the  world.  He 
set  the  grand  machinery  on  foot  the  first  time  he  talked  with 
fallen  man,  and  he  has  kept  the  grand  object  foremost  and  up- 
permost in  all  bis  dealings,  or  dispensations,  if  you  pleaasi 
with,  or  by  which  he  has  supervised,  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  proper  introduction  and  universal  spread  of  Christianity 
over  and  throughout  the  entire  family  of  man,  so  as  to  be  ge< 
nerally  and  individually  efficacious  in  human  salvation,  to  the 
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farthest  possible  extent,  is,  and  has  ever  been,  the  one  great 
design  of  the  Almighty,  in  all  the  dispensations  of  his  good- 
ness towards  the  children  of  men.  This  grand  object,  so  wor- 
thy of  God,  was  manifested  no  more  at  any  one  time,  or  in 
any  particular  way,  than  at  any  other  time,  in  any  other  par- 
ticular way ;  no  more  in  the  offering  up  of  his  Son ;  in  say- 
ing, '^  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach ;"  than  in  accepting  the 
sacrifice  of  Abel,  rather  than  that  of  Cain,  in  commanding 
that  beasts  to  be  offered  must  be  "  clean,"  or  imparting  power 
to  David's  right  arm  and  sling,  or  giving  wisdom  to  Solomon. 
We,  with  our  feeble  susceptibilities,  and  short  sightedness, 
do  necessarily  view  these  things  differently,  as  we  must  and 
should,  and  they  make,  severally,  a  variety  of  impression 
upon  our  mind;  but  with  God,  they  form  one  continuous 
chain,  each  link  leading  to  the  next,  and  all  designed  so  to 
encircle  men  and  things,  as  that  '<  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
shall  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ." 

The  question  now  comes  up,  after  so  long  a  preface,  what  is 
the  philosophical  character  and  position  of  the  Jewish  Sacri- 
fices ;  and  what  their  consentaneousness  with  true  religion  ? 

If  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  previous  to  the  calling 
of  Abraham,  was  given  in  the  Bible,  or  if  it  were  possible 
for  any  one  to  know  or  understand  this,  it  would  be  seen  that 
this  event  was  as  much  "  in  the  fullness  of  time,*'  as  was  the 
coming  of  Christ.  Religion,  Christianity,  full,  perfect  Chris- 
tianity, its  full  introduction  and  universal  diffusion,  was,  as 
we  have  already  said,  the  great  end  God  had  in  view  all  the 
while.  He  has  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  interfered  with 
man's  free  agency  or  constitution,  but  has  worked  in  accord- 
ance with  these,  and  has  uniformly  taken  each  step  at  the 
most  favorable  time,  carefully  noticing  every  concurrent  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  state  and  tendency  of  things;  so  that 
each  step  was  taken,  precisely  at  the  most  favorable  period  ; 
always  at  the  earliest  period  practicable. 

It  has  been  oftentimes,  and  very  truly  asserted,  that  man 
was  naturally  addicted  to  worship.  He  is  truly  and  emphati- 
cally, called  a  "religious  animal."    In  all  the  history  of  the 
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world,  in  all  countries,  times  and  nations,  man  has  been  found 
a  worshipper.  And  the  universal  tendency  is,  that  in  his  cha- 
racter and  disposition,  he  will  approach  to  the  character  and 
disposition  of  the  object  which  he  worships.  It  is  apparent, 
then,  that  if  we  worship  God,  our  character  and  disposition 
will  tend  upwards,  toward  God  and  holiness.  And,  without 
stopping  to  reason  on  the  subject,  we  may  safely  assert,  thai 
all  heathen  or  idolatrous  worship  tends  tO:  debase  the  mind, 
and  bring  the  character  and  disposition  lower  and  lower.  At 
first,  idolatrous  worship  was  simple  and  comparatively  inno- 
cent. Men  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon ;  but  afterwards, 
divinity,  or  some  part  of  divinity,  was  supposed  to  reside  in 
other  objects.  Animals,  and  other  things  deemed  to  be  great- 
ly beneficial,  were  deified,  and  in  process  of  time,  every  hate- 
ful and  abominable  thing  was  worshipped  as  a  god.  Man 
could  not  extricate  hiihself  from  the  difficulty  of  idolatry  ,*  the 
effect  could  not  rise  higher  than  its  cause.  Cicero  himself 
has  said,  that  he  could  only  at  best  transfer  his  own  imperfect 
character  to  the  gods,  and  then  by  worshipping  them,  he  could 
receive  in  himself,  the  reaction  of  his  own  corrupt  likeness. 

Idolatry  bad  overspread  the  world  thoroughly ;  the  whole 
human  mass  was  a  mass  of  idolatry  and  corruption,  in  out- 
ward, practical  development  and  operation.  And  now,  what 
was  necessary  for  God  to  do,  in  order  to  bring  the  mind  of  man 
up,  from  idolatry,  tending  lower  and  lower,  to  the  worship  of 
God,  which  would  cause  him  to  ascend,  higher  and  higher? 
When  we  speak  of  necessity  on  the  part  of  God,  we  repeat, 
we  will  of  course  be  understood  to  mean,  not  in  view  of  his 
attributes,  but  in  view  of  man's  nature  and  circumstances. 

It  must  be  further  remembered,  that  such  is  the  nature  of 
mind,  that  man  can  receive  truth  in  no  other  way  than  slowly, 
step  by  step ;  commencing  at  a  low  point  in  elementary  prin- 
ciples, and  rising  gradually,  building  a  higher  thought  upon 
the  last  one  engrafted,  and  finally  developing  the  system.  To 
teach  a  man  mathematics,  you  must  learn  him  that  two  and 
two  make  four;  you  must  then  show  him  that  two  taken 
from  three  will  leave  one  ,*  and  so  on,  after  you  have  taught 
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kim  the  elementary  principles  of  the  system,  you  may  bring 
up  his  mind  higher  and  higher,  until  now  you  may  indact  him 
into  the  more  abstruse  and  sublime  principles  and  fiicts  of  the 
science.  This  is  the  process  by  which  truth,  in  any  depart* 
ment  of  knowledge,  scientific  or  religious,  is  inculcated  in  the 
mind.  Look  jat  the  state  of  the  world,  at,  say,  the  time  of 
the  Exodus,  in  a  religious  point  of  view ;  and  then  hear  us 
lepeat  the  inquiry :  What  was  necessary  for  God  to  do,  in  or- 
der to  introduce  true  religion  into  the  world,  and  place  it  upon 
a  sure  basis,  so  that  it  would  finally  become  the  uniirersal  re- 
ligion of  mankind  7 

The  Israelites  had,  at  this  time,  some  little  remaining 
knowledge  of  the  Qod  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  yet  they 
had  lapsed  so  far  into  idolatry,  that  a  belief  in  a  plurality  of 
gods  was  general,  if  not  universal.  They  beliered  that  some 
God,  other  than  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  was  the  God  of 
their  ancestry  and  people,  yet  they  believed  that  the  Egyp- 
tian gods  were  divinities  for  them.  This  was  very  far  from 
having  a  knowledge,  we  may  say,  any  knowledge,  of  God. 
Accordingly,  God  first  taught  them  a  knowledge  of  his  exis- 
tence, and  that  only.  If  our  present  purpose  had  required  it,  we 
would  first  have  shown,  by  drawing  a  philosophic  and  historic 
outline  of  the  miracles  of  Egypt,  that  God  convinced  the  Is- 
nelites  by  those  miracles,  that  the  gods  of  Egypt  were  no 
gods  at  all.  In  these  miracles  he  attacked  their  principal  dei- 
ties in  their  strongholds,  and  in  not  less  than  ten  different 
pitched  battles,  foiled  them  completely,  before  the  open  gaze  of 
all ;  so  that  it  was  demonstrated  in  their  eyes,  that  wherever 
supreme  wisdom  and  power  did  reside,  it  was  not  with  the 
serpents,  the  Nile,  the  fly-god,  the  beasts,  nor  Typhon,  Iris 
or  Osiris. 

They  first  learned  that  God  existed ;  but  what  he  was,  was 
reserved  for  future  lessons. 

'*  And  Moses  said  vnto  God,  behold  whea  I  come  unto  the  chfldren  of 
Isnel,  sad  shall  ssy  an  to  them,  The  GM  of  joar  fiithers  hath  sent  me  onto 
yoo ;  and  the7  shall  say  unto  me,  What  is  his  name  ?  What  shall  I  say 
unto  them  ?    And  Gk>d  said  unto  Moses,  I  am,  that  I  am.    And  he  said. 
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Thus  shftlt  thoa  lajr  imto  the  childtcn  of  Isnely  I  am  hath  sent  me  anto 
you."    Ex.  3  :  13  14. 

Thas,  their  minds,  io  the  very  infancy  of  religious  know- 
ledge, had  first  learned  to  unlearn,  or  throw  away,  as  false  and 
erroneous,  their  notions  of  a  numerous,  piecemeal  divinity,  and 
had  been  indoctrinated  into  the  first  step  of  religious  know- 
ledge ;  they  had  learned,  that  Ood  was  I  am  ;  one  existing 
Being.  They  had  now  no  other  knowledge  of  God  than  his 
Pivine  existence,  and  the  oneness  of  his  being.  They  of 
course  attributed  to  him  supreme  power.  They  had  seen 
supreme  power  displayed  in  contending  with  the  magicians, 
in  the  miracles  of  Egypt.  Moses  disclaimed  any  of  this  power, 
for  he  represented  himself  as  a  mere  messenger  or  servant  of 
the  I  AX. 

The  circumstances  of  the  rise  of  their  nation,  and  more  par- 
ticularly their  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  miraculous  deliverance 
therefrom ;  all  forming  a  most  beautiful  and  sublime  chain  of 
events,  in  a  most  beautiful  and  sublime,  and  we  must  add, 
allwise  providence,  rendered  them  a  people  fit,  suitable ;  the 
first  time  in  the  world  any  people  bad  ever  been  fit  or  suitar 
ble,  for  the  reception  of  solid  religious  instruction.  They  had 
been  in  the  most  abject  and  cruel  slavery  and  dependence ; 
they  were  rescued  from  this,  in  the  hce  of  a  thousand  appar 
rently  insurmountable  difficulties,  by  a  God  whom  they  knew 
not,  and  in  a  way  entirely  beyond  their  comprehension. 
Their  God,  the  I  am,  of  whom  Moses  had  spoken,  interposed 
most  signally  in  their  behalf  when  Pharaoh  overtook  them  at 
the  Red  Sea,  and  wrought  for  them  a  most  astonishing  de»- 
liverance. 

These  circumstances  taught  them,  not  only  the  existence 
of  Ood,  but  that  He  was  their  friend  and  benefactor.  Man 
can  only  worship  God  properly,  in  affection  and  obedience. 
He  must  love  Him,  and  obey  Him  because  he  loves  Him. 
He  must  feel  his  dependence  upon  Him,  and  love  and  obey 
Him  as  a  benefactor.  And  we  can  conceive  of  no  circum- 
stances that  could  possibly  have  taken  place,  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  love,  gratitude  and  obedience,  in  the  hearts  of 
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the  Israelites,  as  those  which  did  transpire  in  their  deliverance. 
Suppose  they  had  not  been  in  bondage,  but  in  a  reasonably 
prosperous  condition,  and  Moses  had  been  commanded  to  com* 
municate  to  them  the  existence  and  the  attributes  of  God? 
Could  this  information  have  attached  them  to  God,  and  caused 
them  to  become  his  worshippers  ?   Most  assuredly  not.    They 
had  had  plenty  of  gods  before,  and  would  hardly  have  thanked 
him  for  another.     They  could,  in  these  circumstances,  have 
esteemed  God  not  above  the  other  divinities  around  them. 
They  may  have  believed  the  truth  of  what  was  said ;  but  what 
was  there  to  call  forth  their  aifections,  their  gratitude,  their 
sense  of  entire  dependence  ?    We  see  even  now,  among  men 
who  are  not  idolaters,  that  something  more  than  mere  informa- 
tion is  necessary  to  induce  men  to  place  their  affections  upon 
God.     And  we  must  remember  that  these  people  lived  in  an 
exceedingly  dark  age,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  very  being  of 
God,  as  well  as  of  all  his  attributes.     Now  we  see  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  nation  turned  towards  God,*  they  were 
impressed  with  his  goodness,  and  their  affections  were  turned 
towards  him  as  the  true  object  of  their  worship ;  and  they 
looked  upon  idolatry  with  abhorrence.    These   ends  were 
brought  about  by  means  adapted  exactly  to  the  nature  of 
man,  and  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  Israelites  at 
that  time. 

God  was  now  made  known  to  the  world ;  that  is,  to  a  few 
people  of  the  world,  so  far  as  his  existence  and  power  is  con- 
cerned, and  his  willingness  to  befriend  a  certain  tribe  of  peo- 
ple under  certain  circumstances.  How  appropriate  then  is  their 
song  of  praise,  sung  by  Moses  and  his  followers : 

"  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously ; 
The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea. 
The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  song,  and  he  is  become  my  salvation  ; 
He  is  my  God,  and  I  will  prepare  him  a  habitation ; 
My  father^s  God,  and  I  will  exalt  him. 
The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war:  the  Lord  is  his  name,"  &:c. 

Exodus  15 :  1-3. 
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But,  as  yet,  the  Israelites  knew  exceedingly' little,  Qf^vw>d. 

Of  what  divines  sometimes  call  his  moral  attribiUes;  they 
knew  nothing.  They  were  entirely  without  laws,  properly  so 
called,  of  any  kind.  They  were  induced,  by  considerations 
of  interest  and  safety,  to  attend  to  the  specific  directions  of 
Moses,  as  the  vicegerent  of  God;  but  if  they  had  even  an 
idea  of  moral  laws,  it  was  exceedingly  faint  and  indistinct. 
They  did  not  know  that  God  had  a  moral  character.  Some 
may  have  had  some  traces  of  such  a  thing  as  pertaining  to  the 
God  of  Abraham ;  but  it  was  exceedingly  obscure,  if  it  existed 
at  all.  They  had  a  great  deal  yet  to  learn  of  God  before  they 
could  be  prepared  to  worship  him  truly ;  and  how  were  they 
to  learn  it  ?  The  same  philosophic  course  must  be  pursued. 
The  teacher  must  address  himself  to  all  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  and  susceptibilities  of  the  heart,  as  he  finds  them  exist- 
ing in  fact ;  and  having  taken  one  or  two  steps,  and  finding 
himself  firm  and  secure,  he  must  take  another,  and  another, 
and  so  on.  They  were ;  that  is,  mankind  was,  to  be  instructed 
in  regard  to  God,  who  and  what  he  was. 

We  must  be  careful  to  keep  prominently  in  view  all  the 
while,  the  idea  we  have  several  times  suggested,  that  all  this ; 
the  revelation  made  to  Abraham,  and  all  the  succeeding  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Israelitish  nation ;  all  the  special  and  appa- 
rently incidental  correspondencies  of  God  with  them,  was  a 
grand  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Almighty  to  introduce  true 
religion  into  the  world,  and  to  place  it  on  a  permanent  footing 
among  men.  But  for  the  necessarily  contracted  limits  in  which 
this  paper  must  be  kept,  the  writer  would  be  led  to  regret 
that  he  is  confined  in  this  argument  to  the  sacrifices  alone,  and 
such  topics  as  are  necessarily  connected  therewith ;  otherwise, 
he  would  take  in  a  wider  range  of  the  rationale  of  ancient 
Judaism.  This  would  lead  us  to  consider  more  at  large  how 
God  communicated  to  the  world  his  spirituality,  his  omnis- 
cience, his  omnipresence,  his  immutability,  his  truth,  goodness, 
&c.,  as  well  as  the  general  principles  which  must  necessarily 
obtain  in  an  administration  of  God  over  his  creatures.  As  it 
iS|  we  are  confined  to  the  consideration  of  the  manner  in 
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which  the  principles  of  holiness  and  justice  were  commnnica- 
ted  to  the  world ;  that  they  were  attributes  of  God,  and  that 
they  must  find  a  correspondency  in  all  his  people,  who  would 
aspire  to  become  his  worshippers.  The  sacrifices  not  only 
taught  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God,  but  they  also  inculca^ 
ted,  as  far  as  the  infantile  state  of  the  religious  knowledge  of 
the  world  at  that  time  would  allow,  one  or  more  of  the  grand 
principles  of  redemption,  and  the  relation  between  these  prin- 
ciples and  those  attributes. 

At  Mount  Sinai,  evidently  as  soon  as  a  tolerably  quiet  state 
of  the  public  mind  would  allow,  God  exhibited  himself  to 
the  people  in  grand  and  terrific  displays  of  his  majesty  and 
power,  far  surpassing  any  thing  they  had  ever  conceived  of 
before.  Nothing  less  than  this  was  necessary ;  and  this  we 
see  was  but  barely  sufficient  to  keep  up  their  minds  to  a  tole« 
rably  fair  retention  of  the  instruction  they  had  already  receiv- 
ed. The  tendency  of  their  mind  was  continually  to  associate 
Grod  with  the  gods  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  except  them- 
selves. They  regarded  their  God  as  greater,  or  superior  to  any 
others  ,*  but  in  what  way,  how,  or  in  what  essential  respects 
he  was  above  all  others,  they  did  not  know.  They  were  not 
in  any  wise  able  as  yet  to  grasp  the  mighty  idea,  that  He 
was  every  thing,  and  they,  all  other  gods,  nothing. 

The  making  and  worshipping  of  the  golden  calf  at  the 
foot  of  Sinai,  was,  perhaps,  not  so  much  of  an  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, as  an  attempt  to  ofier  to  God,  a  pure  and  holy  God,  an 
impure  and  unholy  worship.  The  feast  was  not  dedicated  to 
any  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  but  to  the  Lord.  "  And  Aaron 
made  proclamation,  and  said,  to-morrow  is  a  feast  to  the 
Lord."  Ex.  32  :  5.  They  had  no  idea  of  Gt)d's  holiness  or 
purity.  This  remark  is  intended  to  be  understood  precisely  as  it 
is  written.  It  is  not  meant  merely  that  they  did  not  understand| 
as  well  as  we  now  do,  the  holiness  of  God ;  but  it  is  meant  that 
they  had  no  idea  of  the  thing  at  all.  The  law,  the  ten  com- 
mandments, was  not  yet  given,  but  was  shortly  afterwards. 
This  taught  them  their  specific  duties  to  God  and  to  each 
other.    It  was,  and  still  is,  and  will  ever  be,  the  moral,  written 
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constitution  of  the  world.  The  Israelites  could  understand 
by  these  enactments,  communicated  and  enjoined  upon  them 
in  the  solemn  and  impressive  manner  in  which  they  were  en- 
joined, the  specific  acts  they  were  to  do,  and  to  abstain  from 
doing.  But  a  mere  ipse  dixit,  no  matter  from  what  authority 
it  may  come,  such  is  the  constitution  of  our  mind,  has  not 
the  force  it  would  have,  if  accompanied  with  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  requisition.  Men 
will  not  now  devote  their  lives  to  the  service  of  God  until 
they  are  convinced  of  the  reasonableness  of  that  service; 
and  as  this  reasonableness  becomes  more  and  more  unfolded 
to  the  mind,  the  soul  becomes  more  and  more  devoted  to  God. 
This  principle  was  very  striking,  and  manifest  at  the  time  we 
are  speaking  of.  From  a  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  God's  mo- 
ral character,  particularly  his  holiness,  they  were  not  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  mere  doing  of  the  thing  commanded, 
in  mere  point  of  fact,  and  the  doing  it  from  the  impulse  or 
feeling  of  affectionate  obedience.  We  must  remember,  that 
the  mere  doing  a  thing  commanded  by  God,  is  not  necessarily 
either  obedience  or  worship.  One  of  the  important  lessons 
necessary  for  them  to  learn,  to  fit  them  for  the  worship  of  God, 
was  his  immaculate  holiness. 

Now  how  could  the  idea  of  God's  holiness  be  commtmica- 
ted  to  the  Israelites  ?  Having  no  idea  of  perfect  moral  purity, 
of  course  'they  had  no  language  to  express  an  idea  they  had 
not.  The  very  idea  of  such  an  attribute  had  to  be  originated 
in  their  mind.  All  knowledge,  at  least  all  practical  or  acquired 
knowledge,  is  received  through  the  senses  ;  but  there  was  not 
an  object,  or  thing,  or  fact  in  the  world  which  formed  any  re- 
semblance to  God's  holiness,  which  could  be  introduced  as  a 
comparison,  or  upon  which  the  notion  of  holiness  might  be  en- 
grafted. We  know  that  words  expressing  an  immaterial  thing, 
which  could  not  be  recognized  by  the  senses,  were  formed 
frequently,  perhaps  chiefly,  in  the  ancient  oriental  languages, 
from  words  expressing  a  material  object,  which  resembled  it 
somewhat ;  as  for  instance,  the  word  horn  was  used  to  ex- 
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press  the  idea  of  power,  seeing  that  an  auimal  exerted  his 
power  or  strength  by  the  use  of  his  horn.  The  word  ordain 
was  synonimous  with  lifting  up  or  stretching  forth  of  hands, 
as  we  do  often  times  in  a  deliberative  assembly,  in  taking  a 
question.  A  person  to  be  chosen  for  office  was  in  this  way 
elected,  or  ordained.  The  idea  of  justice  is  derived  from  a 
word  which  signifies  to  divide,  or  cut  in  two  equal  parts, 
&c.  But  how  would  you  impress  the  Israelites  with  the  no- 
tion of  holiness,  and  ascribe  it  as  an  attribute  to  God  ?  It 
must  be  done  (supposing  man's  mental  constitution  to  remain 
unchanged,  which  is  evidently  the  case,)  by  a  series  of  repre- 
sentations, rising  one  above  another,  and  by  comparisons,  rising 
one  above  another,  in  a  climacteric  manner,  until  the  mind 
could  comprehend  and  take  hold  of  it. 

The  animals  were  divided  into  clean  and  unclean.  In  this 
way  they  became  familiar  with  the  notion  of  the  superior  ex- 
cellence of  the  one  kind  over  the  other ;  and  in  offering  sa- 
crifi^ce,  they  were  strictly  commanded  to  use  only  clean  ani- 
mals. This  led  the  people  very  easily  to  the  notion,  that  God 
was  of  such  a  character,  as  that  clean  animals  only  were  fitting 
to  be  associated  with  him  in  acts  of  worship.  Moreover,  the 
choicest,  those  without  spot  or  blemish  only,  were  to  be  used 
in  sacrifice.  This  brought  their  minds  a  step  higher  in  con- 
templating the  character  of  God.  The  unclean  parts  of  the 
animal,  viz  :  the  legs  and  inward  parts,  were  to  be  washed 
with  water ;  Lev.  1  :  9-13.  So  that  the  offering  itself,  by 
this  process  of  purification,  became  immaculate  in  the  highest 
conceivable  degree.  But  the  ofieriug  thus  prepared  could  not 
be  offered  by  a  common  person,  only  by  the  priests,  who  were 
selected  specially  for  these  holy  purposes.  And  again,  no 
common  place  would  suffice  for  the  offering  of  sacrifice.  It 
must  be  offered  on  an  altar,  built  on  some  high  ground,  and 
solemnly  dedicated  for  this  purpose,  or  at  the  door  of  the  ta- 
bernacle, or  in  the  court,  without  the  holy  of  holies.  In  this 
way,  by  a  series  of  climacteric  comparisons,  their  minds  were 
elevated  to  a  conception  of  purity  far  above  any  thing  they 
contemplated  in  themselves  or  elsewhere.     And  the  idea  of  a 
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state  of  purity,  the  highest  they  could  conceive  of,  was  ne- 
cessarily attributed  to  God,  in  the  comparison  of  the  sacrifice 
and  the  Being  to  whom  it  was  offered.  All  of  these  ceremo- 
nials, too,  tended  to  this  point ;  and  they  were  thus  led  to  as- 
sociate with  goodness  and  power  the  idea  of  purity  in  the 
God  they  worshipped.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  seen,  that  all  this 
purification  was,  in  their  estimation,  necessary,  because  of  the 
purity  of  God  ;  so  in  this  way,  the  Israelites  were  taught,  in  a 
way  plainer  than  by  written  language,  that  God  was  too  pure 
to  look  upon  sin  with  allowance. 

Is  there  any  objection  to  this  mode  of  teaching  moral  purity, 
by  the  process  of  introducing  physical  purity  as  a  "  pattern  ?" 
We  ask  how  could  it  be  taught,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Jews,  or 
any  one  else,  in  any  other  way  ?  To  have  spoken  of  "  holiness," 
or  moral  purity,  before  these  words  had  a  meaning  ;  that  is, 
before  it  was  well  understood  what  holiness  or  moral  purity 
was,  would  have  been  to  utter  words  without  a  meaning,  or 
to  say  nothing  at  all.  Words  are  the  names  or  signs  of  ideas ; 
and  the  utterance  of  a  word  presupposes  that  the  hearer  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  idea ;  and  the  utterance  of  the  word,  or 
name  of  the  idea,  brings  the  idea  into  the  mind,  or  identifies 
it.  If  you  utter  the  name  of  a  man,  in  t|je  hearing  of  your 
friend,  saying  that  he  did  a  particular  act,  if  he  knows  the 
man,  he  understands  who  did  the  act ;  but  if  he  never  heard 
that  name  before,  or  has  no  knowledge  of  the  person,  he  has 
no  idea  who  did  the  act.  And  if  he  does  not  know  that  that 
word  is  the  name  of  a  person  or  animal,  he  has  no  idea  of 
the  agent  who  performed  the  deed,  whether  it  was  a  creature, 
or  a  sound  or  a  color.  We  all  know  that  our  idea  of  the 
purifying  process  of  regeneration  is  inculcated  by  this  symbo- 
lical analogy  ;  and  we  still  keep  the  idea  afresh  in  our  minds 
by  the  frequent  use  of  the  symbol.  In  the  rite  of  baptism  we 
symbolize  the  washing  of  regeneration  by  the  outward  wash- 
ing of  water.  The  outward  washing  of  water  is  nothing,  in 
the  process  of  moral  purification ;  it  only  represents,  by  a 
symbolical  analogy,  the  moral  process  of  purifying.  So  did 
the  pure,  purified,  and  still  more  purified  and  clean  sacrifices 
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offered  by  the  Israelites,  represent  to  them  by  analogy,  or 
transfer  of  the  idea,  the  corresponding  state  in  the  char- 
acter of  God  ;  and  thus  mankind  began  to  learn  that  God  wa$ 
a  Being  of  immaculate  holiness  or  moral  purity. 

Christian  missionaries,  who  undertake  to  teach  the  princi* 
pies  of  Christianity  to  heathen  nations,  always  meet  with  this 
difficulty.     They  cannot  teach  the  holiness  of  God,  but  in  a 
very  labored  and  periphrastical  manner.     They  cannot  say  to 
them  in  a  word,  in  their  own  language,  that  God  is  holy,  so 
as  to  be  understood.    And  why  ?    For  the  very  simple  reason, 
that  they  have  no  idea  of  holiness,  and  have  not,  therefore, 
language  to  express  ideas  which  they  have  not.     Holiness  is 
a  peculiarity  in  Christian  teaching.     The  idea  is  found  no 
where  else  in  the  wide  world.     The  partial  notions  on  the 
subject,  among  some  heathen  nations,  which  appear  to  enter 
into  some  of  their  forms  of  worship,  have  been  borrowed 
from  Christians ;  and  if  examined  into,  will  be  found  to  con- 
sist only  in  the  form,  leaving  the  substance  uncared  for.    Any 
religion  which  inculcates  holiness,  must,  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  thing,  be  Christianity  in  substance,  whether  the  name  of 
Christ  be  specifically  revered  or  not.     The  great  distinguish- 
ing trait  ofChristianity  is  not  merely  in  adopting  and  following 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  some  or  all  of  his  forms  of  worship ; 
but  it  is  found  in  the  practical  inculcation  of  holiness   of 
heart  in  ourselves,  which  must  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
holiness  in  God.     The  command  is,  "  Be  ye  holy."     Why  ? 
and  the  whole  unchristian  world  will  ask  you,  why  ?     They 
can  see  no  reasonableness  in  the  injunction,  even  if  they  could 
understand  your  meaning.     And  you  cannot  give  them  a  rea- 
son for  the  command,  until  you  can  teach  them  the  holiness 
of  God.     The  reason  of  the  command  is,  "  For  I  am  holy." 
Much  more  might  be  said  in  support  of  this  primitive  mode 
of  teaching  this  great  pillar  doctrine  of  religion  to  the  world, 
through  the  Israelites,  were  .  it  deemed  necessary,  and  much 
support  to  the  argument  might  be  drawn  from  the  Scriptures 
themselves  more  directly.     But  bearing  in  mind  the  infantile 
condition  of  the  Jewish  mind  in  regard  to  the  question  of  re- 
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ligioQ,  it  cannot,  we  trust,  fail  to  be  seen  that  this  mode  of 
teaching  was  strictly  simple  and  philosophical ;  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  Levitical  ecpnomy  being  precisely  adapted 
to  the  constitution  of  mankind,  as  well  as  to  the  particular 
circumstances  in  which  the  world  was  then  found. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  question,  whether  the  sacrifices 
were  or  were  not  an  appointment  of  God  7  To  argue  that 
question  specifically,  is  worse  than  useless.  It  is  seen  that  this 
institution  had  in  its  origin  and  progress  the  entire  adapted- 
ness  of  truth  to  the  constitution  and  condition  of  man.  It  ori- 
ginated in  unerring  wisdom,  and  we  are  then  found  to  be  de* 
bating  in  effect,  whether  unerring  wisdom  is  found  in  God  or 
man  !  Moreover,  this  perfect  and  philosophical  congruity  be- 
tween the  cause  and  the  effect ;  nay,  the  very  effect  itself,  in 
all  its  entireness,  must  have  been  quite  unknbwn  in  those 
days  ;  then  we  are  found  disputing,  whether  men,  in  a  very 
dark  age  of  the  world,  did,  or  did  not,  set  on  foot,  unaided, 
and  prosecute  to  consummation,  a  most  high  and  sublime 
branch  of  theological  teaching,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  what 
they  were  doing  ?  We  must  not  argue  whether  an  intelligent 
design  had,  or  had  not,  an  intelligent  design.  This  ques- 
tion is  beyond  the  reach  of  logicians  ;  it  is  self-evident. 

But  suppose  we  prove,  or  it  be  admitted,  that  the  sacrifices 
were  of  divine  appointment.  If  we  stop  there,  what  have  we 
gained.  Nothing,  so  far  as  we  can  see.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  subjected  the  religion  of  the  Almighty  to  the  impu- 
tation of  great  unreasonableness.  For  it  would  seem  that  he 
instituted  one  kind  of  religion  for  the  Jews,  and  another  kind 
for  Christians.  Surely,  God  has  done  no  such  thing.  True 
religion  is  the  proper  and  truthful  sustaining  on  the  part  of 
man,  the  relationship  really  subsisting  between  himself  and 
God.  Then,  if  God  is  unchangeable,  and  man  has  not  been 
changed,  in  the  fundamental  principles  or  his  moral  and  men* 
tal  constitution,  it  follows  that  religion  is  always  substantially 
the  same,  and  can  be  no  other.  All  then  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance in  early  times  of  different  forms  of  religion,  and 
which  we  oft  times,  it  would  seem,  for  want  of  better  Ian- 
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guage,  call  a  different  dispensation,  is  nothing  more,  nothing 
essentially  different  from  what  is  practiced  now  by  the  mis- 
sionary  in    heathen    lands.     When   we   preach   the  gospel 
here  in  a  Christian  land,  among  Christian  people,  a  great  deal 
is  presumed  to  be  already  known,  and,  therefore,  need  not  be 
repeated.     But  suppose  you  go  among  the  heathen  and  preach 
the  very  same  sermons  in  their  language  ?     It  will  make  lit- 
tle or  no  impression.     You  are  talking  about  things  they  have 
never  heard  of.     When  you  speak  of  God,  they  think  of  their 
divinities;  when  you  talk  of  his  government,  they  think  of 
some  conduct  that  will  be  most  likely  to  please  their  idols  ; 
when  you  inculcate  repentance,  they  look  around  to  see  what 
they  have  done  recently,  that  their  deities  did  not  like.     In 
teaching  arithmetic,  you  commence  at  the  cube  root  \  but 
your  pupil  has  not  yet  learned  to  multiply  numbers,  or  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  numerals.     This  were  as  unphilosophi- 
cal  in  the  days  of  the  Exodus  as  it  is  now.     And  is  it  asked 
why  then  is  not  the  use  of  animal  sacrifices  necessary  now  in 
heathen  lands  ?     The  answer  is  plain.     For  the  very  same 
reason,  that  it  was  not  then  necessary,  after  one  people  be- 
came  indoctrinated   in   these   principles  of  godliness.     The 
Jewish  ceremonials  were  continued  just  as  long  as  they  were 
necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  teaching  the  world  some  of  the 
elementary  or  foundation  principles  of  godliness,  and  of  im- 
parting those  principles  to  others.     They  would  be  necessary 
now,  if  there  was  no  knowledge  of  the  true  God  in  the  world. 
Worship,  by  the  instrumentality  of  ceremonials,  was  con- 
tinued in  the  world  just  as  long  as  was  necessary,  and  no  lon- 
ger.    The  Jews  had  become  disciplined  in  some  of  the  first 
principles  of  religion ;  they  had,  at  least,  as  a  nation,  been 
cured  of  idolatry,  and  had  been  sufficiently  scattered  abroad 
to  diffuse  their  principles  among  other  nations ;  and,  in  many 
other  respects,  not  necessary  to  introduce  particularly  here  ; 
the  fullness  of  time  had  come  when  these  ceremonials  could 
be  safely  dispensed  with,  and  the  thorough  spirituality  of  reli- 
gion be  established  by  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self. 
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The  sacrifices  also  taught  the  Jews,  together  with  the  rigid 
system  of  punishment,  incorporated  into  the  theocracy  of  Pa- 
lestine, the  justice  of  God.  It  showed,  then,  that  sin  was  not 
to  be  pardoned  upon  mere  prerogative,  but  that  God  exacted 
a  full  and  ample  atonement ;  and  although  God  did  not  take 
their  lives,  yet  they  must  offer  in  lieu  thereof  that  which  had 
all  the  similitudes  of  equivalency.  And  yet  it  was  in  such  a 
way,  as  that  their  lives  were  spared  in  mercy ;  the  sacrifice 
not  being  in  any  sense  a  recompense  or  equivalent  in  itself, 
but  only  a  full,  apparent  acknowledgment  and  showing  that 
God  required  a  full  and  meritorious  offering  for  sin,  which 
they  were  totally  incapable  of  furnishing.  Their  entire  de- 
pendency upon  a  sacrificial  atonement  was  taught ,'  the  stern 
requirements  of  God  was  taught ;  their  full  desert  of  punish- 
ment was  taught ;  and  their  pardon,  through  or  by  virtue  of 
the  suffering  of  an  innocent  victim  in  their  stead,  was  taught. 
Here  they  had  all  the  appearances,  or,  in  the  language  of  in- 
spiration, the  "patterns"  of  a  scheme  by  which  God  could  be 
just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  the  ungodly. 

Of  course  these  things  were,  without  any  special  effort 
being  made  to  make  them  so,  or  make  them  appear  so,  typi- 
cal of  Christ ;  because  these  were  the  principles  of  Christ's 
atonement;  or,  in  other  words,  the  principles  of  religion, 
which  God  was  introducing  into  the  world.  And  whatever 
prospective  reference  may  have  been  made  from  these  things 
by  the  Israelites,  in  Mosaical  or  after  times,  to  the  coming  of 
a  real  meritorious  sacrifice,  they  did,  in  fact,  prerepresent  or 
prefigure  the  great  atonement.  And  the  retrospective  view 
could  not  fail  to  make  the  whole  matter  plainer ;  for  it  did 
turn  out  that  the  type  was  the  fulfillment  of  the  anti-types. 
So  the  retrospective  teaching,  drawn  from  this  corresponden- 
cy, was,  perhaps,  far  the  most  important  in  a  practical  point 
of  view.  For,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  sacrificial  services 
of  the  Jews,  and  a  very  extensive  diffusion  of  that  know- 
ledge, how  could  any  nation  or  people  be  capable  of  under- 
standing and  appreciating  the  nature  of  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  ?     The  Saviour,  after  his  death,  as  he  conversed  with 
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the  disciples  going  to  Emaus,  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the 
Scriptures,  beginniug  at  Moses,  the  things  concerning  him- 
self. And  afterwards,  when  he  met  with  all  the  disciples,  he 
explained  to  them  that  it  thus  behooved  him  to  suffer.  See, 
he  might  have  said,  your  own  ancient  ritual  and  service. 
There  you  have  all  the  sanctions  and  settings  forth  of  some- 
thing to  be  fulfilled  afterward ;  and  see,  here  is  the  fulfill- 
ment. All  these  things,  without  the  great  counterpart,  are 
nothing. 

The  ante-deluvian  and  Noahic  sacrifices  were  of  precisely 
the  same  character  as  those  of  the  Mosaical  dispensation.  The 
first  mention  of  sacrifices  we  have  in  the  Scriptures,  is  that  of 
Cain  and  Abel ;  in  Gen.  4  :  3-4.  But  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  those  were  the  first  sacrificial  offeriugs.  If  they  were, 
then  these  were  the  first  acts  of  worship  of  any  kind  offered 
to  God  after  the  fall.  To  suppose  there  were  any  other  kinds 
of  worship  offered  to  God,  acceptable  to  him,  either  before  or 
since  the  sacrifices  here  mentioned,  we  must  suppose  that  God 
has  not  uniformly,  since  the  fall,  proceeded  with  the  childrea 
of  men,  upon  the  same  principles  of  redemption  ,*  but  that  he 
has  at  times,  instituted  plans  and  abandoned  them ;  which  no- 
tion does  not  accord  with  the  perfectness  of  his  wisdom.  It 
is  likely  nothing  more  need  be  added  to  the  remarks  already 
made,  to  show  that,  according  to  the  Bible,  no  man,  in  any 
age  of  the  world,  could  ever  offer  an  acceptable  service  to  God, 
but  by  or  through  a  sacrificial  atonement ;  for  this  is  the  basis 
of  human  redemption.  Cain's  offering  was  not  accepted.,  and 
why  ?  Because  it  was  violative  of  this  principle.  He  sought, 
as  men  do  now,  to  obtain  acceptance  with  God,  by  virtue  of 
that  which  he  did.  Whereas  he  was  bankrupt  in  mind,  and 
had  nothing  to  offer. 

The  offering  of  Abel  was  accepted,  because  it  recognised 
the  true  principles  of  redemption.  It  was  just  such  an  act  of 
worship  as  a  man  would  perform  now,  varying  only  in  mat- 
ters incidental,  growing  out  of  the  change  of  condition  merely. 
He  signified  his  entire  recognition  of  his  dependence  upon, 
and  conformity  to  the  plan  of  salvation,  as  far  as  he  under- 
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stood  it,  and  he  understood  it  as  far  as  his  circumstances 
would  allow.  He  knew  at  least  this  much  ;  that  the  seed  of 
the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head ;  that  some  per- 
sonage, to  be  born  of  a  woman  in  future  time,  should,  in  some 
way,  overcome  Satan,  and  that  he  should  suffer  sorely  in  the 
conflict.  For  Satan  was  to  bruise  his  heel.  Thus  he  saw  a 
great  foundation  of  something  that  was  to  result  in  salvation* 
And  as  he  knew  the  statement  came  from  God,  he  believed  it ; 
and  he  trusted  in  this  person  to  come,  to  do  what  he  was  him* 
self  unable  to  do,  viz  :  to  overcome  sin.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
farther  initiated  into  the  principles  of  salvation  by  the  institu- 
tion of  the  rite  of  sacrifice.  He  saw  by  this,  that  this  conflict 
over  sin  was,  in  some  way,  to  be  brought  about  by  the  sacri- 
fice and  vicarious  offering  of  an  innocent  victim.  And,  trust- 
ing in  these  principles,  he  conformed  to  them  as  far  as  he  un* 
derstood  them ;  believing  all  the  while,  that  God  fully  and 
clearly  saw  the  entire  system,  a  very  slight  intimation  of 
which  was  unfolded  to  him. 

We  worship  in  the  very  same  way.  There  is  no  need, 
however,  for  our  using  the  symbol  to  post-represent,  as  they 
did  to  prerepresent,  the  real  sacrifice  looked  to  in  the  transac- 
tion. The  real  sacrifice  has  been  offered,  and  the  world  has 
seen  it,  and  knows  of  it.  But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  why 
we  need  no  physical  representations  to  keep  the  thing  promi- 
nently before  our  mind  ;  we  do  continually  acknowledge  our 
acquiescence,  our  belief,  and  trust  in,  and  our  entire  de- 
pendence on  this  sacrifice  for  salvation.  How  ?  Directly,  im- 
mediately and  personally,  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  ante- 
Messiah  Christians  (we  know  not  why  we  may  not  all  be 
called  Christians)  had  no  Holy  Ghost  thus  personally  to  com- 
mune with. 

The  proffered  sacrifice  of  Cain  was  rejected  because  it  was 
no  sacrifice  at  all.  It  set  at  naught  the  whole  matter  ,*  and 
set  up  in  lieu  thereof  a  scheme  of  human  devising.  He  de- 
sired, as  men  do  now,  to  show  that  he  had  invented  a  better 
plan  than  the  old  one.  He  was  able  to  pay  for  his  salvation  ; 
he  had  an  equivalent  to  offer ;  he  could  do  something  that 
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'would  suffice  for  him.  And  he  thought  it  very  hard  and 
unreasonable  indeed,  as  many  do  now,  that  God  refused  to 
close  with  this  reasonable  bargain.  But  God  had  marked  out 
his  course ;  the  plan  had  been  adopted,  and  now  henceforth 
must  be  invariably  pursued.  And  though  many  and  devious 
have  been  the  windings  of  poor  humanity  since,  God  has  fol- 
lowed up  the  same  course  of  true  wisdom  and  true  mercy  to 
the  present  day.  Wherever  man  has  wandered,  God,  in 
his  merciful  providence,  has  pursued  him ;  and,  as  he  did  to 
righteous  Abel,  to  Abraham,  Moses  and  David,  so  he  did  to 
Paul,  Luther  and  Wesley ;  and  so  he  does  to  all  "  whosoever 
will"  now  offer  a  full  interest  in  the  great  sacrifice  of  the 
House  of  King  David  for  sin  and  all  moral  uncleanness.  He 
taught  the  Jews  by  symbols  that  God  was  holy,  and  could  there- 
fore receive  none  other  than  a  holy  worship.  And  he  still  pro- 
claims the  same  teaching  :  '<  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy."  And 
as  altars  of  sacrifice  were  erected  hard  by  Eden,  and  the  now 
useless  Ark,  and  at  Sinai,  and  the  Temple,  as  '^  patterns"  of 
Calvary  and  the  Sacrifice  offered  there ;  so  it  is  still  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  same  God,  that  altars  should  be  erected  in 
every  land,  and  every  house,  and  every  heart,  until  "the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ." 
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PULPIT   HERMENEUTICS. 


By  RcT.  Leroy  M.  Lbb,  D.  D.,  Richmond,  Va. 

1.  A  Brief  Treatise  on  the  Canon  and  Interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
for  the  special  benefit  of  Junior  theological  students :  But  intended  also  for 
private  Christians  in  generol.    By  Alexander  McClelland,  Professor  of  Bib- 
lical Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  New  Brunswick.    Second 
edition,  enlarged.    Pp.  236.    New  York :  Carter  &  Brothers. 

2.  Elementary  Principles  of  Interpretation,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  J.  A, 
Ernesti,  and  accompanied  by  qMes,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  extracts 
from  Morris,  Beck,  Kiel,  and  Henderson.  By  Moses  Stuart,  Professor  of 
Sacred  Literature,  Theological  .Seminary^  Andoyer.  Pp.  142.  Andover: 
Allen,  Murrill  &  Wardell. 

3.  Hints  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy.  By  M.  Stuart.  Pp.  194.  Ando- 
ver,  etc. 

4.  An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures* 
By  Thomas  Hartwcll  Home,  B.  D.,  etc.  New  edition,  corrected  and  en- 
larged.   2  Tols. ;  pp.  464,  and  691.    New  York :  Carter  &  Brothers. 

5.  A  Critical  and  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament.    From  the  German  of  Wilhelm  Martin  Leberecht  De  Wette. 

Translated  and  enlarged  by  Theodore  Parker.    2  vols. ;  pp.  517,  and  570. 

6.  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism ;  or  Heads  of  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  that, 
subject,  read  in  the  University,  and  King's  College  of  Aberdeen.    By  Gil- 
bert Gerard,  D.  D.    First  American  edition.    Pp.  435.    Boston:  Cummings 
&  Hilliard. 

7.  Principles  of  Textual  Criticism,  with  their  application  to  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Illustrated  with  plates  and  fac  similes  of  Biblical  documents. 
By  J.  Scott  Porter.    Pp.515.    London :  Sims  &.  M'IntjTe. 

8.  Sacred  Hermeneutics,  developed  and  applied ;  including  a  history  of  Biblical 
Interpretation  from  the  earliest  of  the  Fathers  to  the  Reformation.  By  Sa- 
muel Davidson,  L.  L.  D.    Pp.  747.    Edinburgh :  Thomas  Clark. 

A  synopsis  of  each  of  the  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  will  form  an  appropriate  introduction  to  some  general 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  hermeneutics. 

1.  Mr.  M'Clelland  inverts  the  usual  order  of  procedure  in 
hermeneutical  investigations,  and  begins  with  the  New  Tes- 
tament. He  takes  "  a  shorter  route"  than  is  ordinarily  adop- 
ted ;  and  proposes  to  build  '^  the  Old  Testament,  in  regard 
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both  to  its  genuineness  and  canonical  authority  on  the  New." 
The  attempt  is  of  possible  achievement,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  ''a  more  excellent  way."     It  compels  him  to  omit  a 
multitude  of  references  to  the  Old  Testament  full  of  interest 
to  the  Biblical  student,  distinct  from  its  genuineness,  and  not 
compensated  by  the  establishment  merely  of  its  canonical 
authority.     But  its  defectiveness  in  this  department  of  sacred 
criticism  might  be  tolerated,  if  it  met  the  demands  of  the 
science  in  that  portion  of  it  which  professedly  treats  of  in- 
terpretation.    Here,  however,  the  failure,  if  not  justly  sus- 
ceptible of  the  imputation  of  positive  demerit,  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  credit  of  negative  excellence.     His  rules  of 
interpretation,  good  as  they  may  be  in  themselves,  are  imper- 
fectly elaborated ;  and  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  science,  since  they  bring  nothing  new  to  its 
stores.     And  as  to  the  Prophets  and  the  Apocalypse,  if  he 
does  not  laugh  the  idea  of  understanding  them  to  scorn,  he 
drives  the  student  from  them  with  "  a  whip  of  small  cords ;" 
scarcely  allowing   the  existence  of  a  rule  for  interpreting 
them ;  and  intimating  the  hopelessness  of  its  application  evea 
if  its  discovery  were  possible.     We  would  not  do  the  author 
an  injustice,  but  we  confess  to  a  grievous  disappointment  at 
*discovering  only  extreme  poverty  where  we  hoped  to  find  a 
good  land,  richly  cultivated,  and  full  of  the  ripe  fruits  of  a 
profound  investigation. 

2.  It  would  be  as  difficult,  in  the  limits  we  have  prescribed 
for  our  notice,  to  describe  the  character  of  this  work,  as  it 
would  be  to  define  its  excellencies.  The  judicious  principles 
of  interpretation  laid  down  by  Ernesti  are  comprehensive  of 
all  the  subjects  embraced  in  his  plan ;  and  they  are  ably  sus- 
tained by  the  notes  of  Prof.  Stuart.  Beginning  at  the  true 
starting  point  of  the  science ;  that  every  word  must  have  some 
meaning;  the  author  proceeds  to  develope  the  process  by 
which  the  only  true  meaning  of  words  is  to  be  ascertained. 
Assuming  that  there  is  a  definite  idea  in  "  the  words  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,"  he  shows  that  the  object  of  inter- 
pretation is  first  to  discover  that  idea,  and  then  to  convey  it, 
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in  its  original  distinctness,  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer. 
As  a  means  of  accomplishing  this  object,  he  gives  some  two 
hundred  directions  or  rules  of  proceeding,  which  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  study  without  decided  benefit.  The  rules 
of  Ernesti  are  designed  especially  to  guide  one  in  translating 
the  Scriptures  from  one  language  to  another,  or  to  aid  in  pre- 
paring a  commentary  upon  them.  But  they  are  not  inappro- 
priate to  the  ordinary  student  of  the  Bible ;  and  will  prove 
especially  advantageous  to  the  candidate  for  the  sacred  office. 
The  contributions  of  Prof.  Stuart  fill  a  large  place,  and  form 
a  valuable  portion  of  the  volume.  His  illustrations  of  the 
author's  rules,  additions  from  other  sources,  and  anecdotes  of 
the  state  of  the  science,  in  times  past,  will  amply  compensate 
the  student,  and,  if  we  had  space  to  introduce  them,  would 
greatly  interest  the  general  reader. 

3.  If  we  do  not  entirely  misapprehend  the  standard  doc- 
trine of  prophetic  interpretation.  Prof.  Stuart  places  himself 
in  positive  antagonism  with  the  long  established  and  generally 
received  system  of  understanding  and  explaining  the  pro- 
phetic Scriptures.  He  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
following  theories  of  interpretation  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
phecies. First.  "  That  there  is  in  many  parts  of  the  pro- 
phecies, an  occult,  mystical,  undeveloped  meaning,  which, 
renders  those  predictions  occasionally  pregnant  with  a  double 
sense."  Second.  "That  some  other  prophecies  have  a 
meaning  which  is  so  concealed  and  obscure,  that  it  can  never 
be  discovered  until  the  events  take  place  to  which  they 
refer."  Third.  "  That  the  leading  designations  of  time  in 
the  book  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  viz.,  <a  time,*times, 
and  half  a  time,'  and  '  forty  and  two  months,  or  twelve  hun- 
dred and  sixty  days,'  comprise,  not  the  actual  period  literally 
named,  but  1260  years."  He  denies  "that  the  times,  named 
in  the  two  books  before  us,  are  designed  to  be  understood  as 
meaning,  that  each  day  is  the  representative  of  a  year."  De- 
signing merely  to  define  his  position,  this  outline  is  sufficiently 
comprehensive.  Without  endorsing  his  views  of  prophecy, 
or  of  its  interpretation,  it  may  be  admitted  that  some  of  his 
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Hints  are  exceedingly  broad ;  and  they  are  sustained  by  argu- 
ments very  difficult  of  digestion  to  those  who  advocate  a 
contrary  theory.  The  subject,  apart  from  its  native  interest, 
is  treated  with  signal  ability,  and  possesses  an  amount  of  ia- 
formation  not  often  found  in  so  small  a  compass. 

4.  The  work  of  Mr.  Home  is  well  known  in  the  realm  of 
Biblical  criticism ;  and  its  excellencies  have  long  since  re- 
ceived the  award  due  to  its  profound  erudition  and  its  elabor- 
ate researches  into  sacred  literature.  It  is  introduced  here  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting,  if  possible,  a  more  general  attention 
to  an  essay  on  the  interpretation  of  scripture,  contained  in  the 
first  volume.  This  essay,  up  to  the  period  of  its  composition 
comprises  a  complete  manual  of  interpretation ;  and,  although 
later  writers  have  added  to  the  science,  their  works  neither 
substitute  it,  nor  lessen  its  value.  It  has  one  advantage  over 
any  work  of  the  kind,  that  has  yet  come  under  our  observa- 
tion. Its  admirable  rules  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  illus- 
trated by  passages  from  the  sacred  text.  It  is  thus  not  only 
critical,  but  exegetical ;  and,  while  imparting  information,  as 
to  how  the  scriptures  are  to  be  studied,  teaches  also,  how  they 
are  to  be  explained  for  the  edification  of  others.  For  closet 
and  pulpit  purposes,  it  is  beyond  price.  We  are  persuaded 
that  our  junior  ministers,  if  they  could  be  drawn  to  the  care- 
ful study  of  this  essay,  would  find  it  an  important  auxiliary 
to  a  better  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  and  their  "  profiting 
would  appear  unto  all." 

5.  In  his  preface,  De  Wette  authorises  us  to  anticipate  "j^e- 
culiar  opinions"  in  the  body  of  his  work.  Not  to  lessen  the 
expectation,  his  translator  assures  us,  that  he  ^'  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  liberal  school  of  German  critics."  The  reader 
of  the  volumes  will  not  be  long  in  discovering,  nor  slow  in 
admitting,  that  the  work  comes  up  to  the  full  merit  of  the 
standard,  shadowed  forth  in  the  two  words  we  have  italicized. 
His  opinions  do  not  lack  anything  that  constitutes  peculiarity 
in  Biblical  criticism ;  and  there  is  a  liberality,  in  both  author 
and  translator,  that  tempts  one  to  adopt,  with  respect  to  their 
treatment  of  the  Bible,  the  language  of  Mary  at  the  grave  of 
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her  Master ;  "  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know 
not  where  they  have  laid  Him."  Between  them,  very  little 
is  left  of  the  sacred  books,  as  commonly  received ;  and  of 
that  little,  trusting  to  their  criticisms,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
their  inspiration  goes  beyond  a  Pagan  myth,  or  a  Grecian  ora- 
cle. "  Perhaps  Moses  wrote  some  of  the  Hebrew  laws," 
'^  Our  present  four  books  of  Moses  originated  in  the  time  of 
Solomon."  The  Pentateuch  was  completed  about  the  time 
of  Josiah."  '^  The  conclusion,  that  these  accounts  (the  Mo« 
saic,)  of  miraculous  events  are  entirely  forged,  would  be  too 
rash."  These  are  specimens  of  the  "  peculiar  opinions"  per- 
vading this  work.  If  we  are  to  rely  upon  De  Wette,  it  will  be 
as  <'  rash"  to  believe,  that  Moses  wrote  the  books  ascribed  to 
him,  as  it  will  be  to  give  any  measure  of  credit  to  the  "  miracu- 
lous events"  recorded  in  them.  The  prophetic  writings  camo 
into  being  long  after  the  prophets  had  gone  to  their  fathers ; 
and,  however  they  may  be  regarded  ''as actual  presentiments 
of  the  future,"  we  are  not  to  "  attribute  to  their  authors,  a 
superhuman  degree  of  infallibility."  Such  are  some  of  the 
features  of  a  work,  projected  as  an  introduction  to  the  canon- 
ical scriptures.  That  there  are  evidences  of  varied  learning 
and  laborious  research  in  these  volumes,  it  would  be  fruitless 
to  deny.  But  of  reverence  for  the  Bible,  or  respect  for  its 
Spiritual  teachings,  it  is  wholly  destitute.  Theodore  Parker- 
ism  is  the  natural  offspring  of  such  a  system  of  Biblical  teach- 
ing ;  and  the  religious  system  that  would  be  turned  out  from 
such  a  theological  manufactory,  would  be  as  crooked  as  a 
corkscrew,  and  more  pernicious  than  the  liquid  fire  it  might 
liberate  from  the  bottle.  Still  the  Biblical  student  ought  not 
utterly  to  neglect  these  volumes.  After  a  careful  study  of 
other  and  better  works,  he  might  turn  to  these ;  they  fill  a 
place  in  tlicological  literature  kindred  to,  and,  perhaps  as  use- 
ful as  the  exhibition  of  drunken  slaves,  in  the  moral  training 
of  Spartan  youth. 

6.  Large  as  is  this  volume,  it  is  only  a  skeleton  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  presents  the  frame  work  of  the  science,  compacted 
by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  covered  and  strengthened 
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by  an  embroidery  of  sinews.  But  it  is  more  attractive  to  the 
anatomist  than  to  the  student  of  the  breathing  form  and  beat- 
ing pulse.  It  would  have  augmented  its  usefulness,  and  pro- 
longed its  fame,  if  the  author  had  clothed  the  frame  with 
flesh,  and  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life.  But,  skeleton 
as  it  is,  it  displays  the  organism  of  the  science,  with  a  muni- 
ficence of  learning,  as  creditable  to  the  author,  as  it  will  prove 
compensating  to  the  careful  student.  These  "heads  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Biblical  criticism,"  comprise  1253  pro- 
positions, each  distinct  in  itself,  and  contributing  an  impor- 
tant link  in  the  chain  of  scriptural  interpretation.  Many  of 
these  propositions  are  appropriately  illustrated  by  references 
critical,  explanatory  and  emendatory  of  the  authorised  version 
of  the  word  of  God.  But  none  of  them  are  elaborated.  Of 
ideas  there  is  an  affluence.  Words  are  only  used  as  a  plain 
man  does  his  clothes,  for  use,  not  ornament.  The  whole 
forms  a  manual  replete  with  information,  adapted  to  every 
stage  and  phase  of  Biblical  criticism  ;  and  deserving  a  place 
in  the  library  of  every  student  of  the  Holy  scriptures. 

7.  The  books  of  scripture  were  written  by  various  persons, 
at  different  times,  and  in  places  and  ages  remote  from  each 
other.  The  canon  was  completed  centuries  before  the  invention 
of  the  art  of  printing.  These  books,  therefore,  could  only  be 
multiplied  by  copying.  Error  and  mistake  were  natural  to  such 
a  method  of  transmission.  The  omissions  of  single  letters, 
words  and  sentences,  as  well  as  their  addition,  or  transposition, 
would  alter  the  text ;  and  the  alterations,  with  all  of  his  own 
mistakes,  would  be  transmitted  by  every  succeeding  copyist. 
The  records  of  the  science  show  "  many  hundred  thousand, 
probably  upwards  of  a  million,  of  various  readings;  but  of 
these,  multitudes  are  perfectly  insignificant,  consisting  only  of 
different  modes  of  spelling  or  writing  the  same  word,  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  the  quiescent  letters,  and  similar  minu- 
tia3,  none  of  which  affect  the  sense,  and  very  few  even  the 
sound."  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  very  grave  errors 
have  sometimes,  through  ignorance,  inadvertence,  or  from 
worse  causes,  crept  into  the  sacred  text.     It  is  the  design  of 
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Biblical  criticism,  to  ascertain  these  errors  and  correct  them  ; 
as  well  as  to  furnish  the  evidences  of  error,  and  suggest  the 
rules  of  procedure,  in  the  undertaking  to  restore  the  text  to 
its  original  meaning.  The  principles  of  textual  criticism  are 
laid  down  in  this  volume,  with  great  clearness  and  felicity  of 
illustration.  Besides  this,  it  is  pervaded  by  a  commendable 
reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  and,  while  settling  the  text, 
contributes  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  to  the  sci- 
ence of  interpretation.  If  our  limits  allowed,  we  might  cull 
from  these  ample  and  well-filled  pages,  a  multitude  of  attrac- 
tive incidents,  interesting  facts,  and  edifying  illustrations, 
showing  both  the  necessity  and  importance  of  such  studies, 
and  the  profound  indebtedness  of  every  reader  of  the  Bible, 
to  the  zeal  for  truth,  which  sends  these  critics  on  their  voy- 
age of  discovery,  through  the  musty  records  and  faded  manu- 
scripts of  ages,  and  men,  whose  memorials  are  thus  rescued 
from  oblivion,  and  preserved  as  witnesses  of  the  word  that 
liveth  and  abideth  forever. 

8.  As  it  is  the  object  of  sacred  criticism  to  ascertain  the  vari- 
ous readings  of  manuscripts  and  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  means  of  determining  the  genuine  reading ;  so  it  is  the 
province  of  hermeneutics  to  fix  the  meaning  of  what  is  thus 
decided  to  be  genuine,  and  to  show  what  was  "  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit  "  in  employing  such  terms  to  *' testify  the  gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God."  Criticism  ascertains  and  determines,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  what  are  the  words  which  were  spoken 
"  by  inspiration  of  God."  Hermeneutics  gives  their  sense 
that  they  may  be  understood,  believed  and  obeyed.  All  may 
not  aspire  to  the  province  of  criticism ;  but  every  one,  by  the 
study  of  the  rules  of  interpretation,  may  become  a  wise  mas- 
ter-builder, well  instructed  in  the  things  of  God  ;  a  workman 
that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.  The  qualifications,  modes, 
and  helps  of  interpretation,  with  a  history  of  the  different 
systems  which  have  distinguished  and  disfigured  the  Christian 
pulpit,  are  ably  set  forth  in  this  admirable  work.  It  would  be 
extremely  difficult  in  an  extended  review,    to  develope  the 
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merits  of  this  volume.  It  is  impossible  to  t^omprise  them  in 
a  notice  necessarily  brief,  and  only  intended  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  it  as  a  standard  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Biblical 
hermeneutics.  But  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  it  pre- 
sents, in  excellent  order  and  attractive  style,  an  amount  of 
Biblical  information,  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
ministry,  the  careful  study  of  which,  will  augment  the  re- 
sources, and  enrich  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit. 

The  history  of  sacred  hermeneutics  is  replete  with  instruc- 
tion. Every  period  of  the  Christian  history  has  furnished  its 
distinctive  systems  of  interpretation.  Their  prominent  fea- 
tures exhibit  a  pretty  clear  index  of  the  literary  character  of 
the  times,  and  of  the  posture  of  the  religious  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  their  authors.  The  early  history  of  the  science 
is  divided  into  two  general  periods,  and  expressed  in  two  com- 
prehensive designations.  The  first,  reaching  to  the  seventh 
century,  is  called  the  Patristic  period  \  the  second,  extending 
to  the  Reformation,  is  the  HierarchicaL  During  the  first  of 
these  periods,  the  allegorizing  method  of  interpretation  pre- 
vailed. Every  thing  in  the  Old  Testament  was  considered 
and  treated  as  typical  of  something  in  the  New.  But  it  was 
marked  by  as  profound  a  reverence  for  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  it  was  certainly  distinguished  for  an  injudi- 
cious and  extravagant  mode  of  explaining  them.  Something 
referring  to  Christ  was  discovered  in  every  incident  and  feature 
of  the  law.  Jjiteral  sentences  were  metaphorically  construed, 
words  had  a  mystical  signification,  and  even  the  letters  com- 
prising them  were  fraught  with  recondite  meanings.  The  Jew- 
ish cabala  was  engrafted  upon  the  tree  of  life  planted  by  the 
apostles  and  stood  up  in  the  pulpit  with  its  '^endless  genealo- 
gies "  of  the  words  and  letters  in  which  the  Gospel  was  written. 
The  Hierarchical  period  of  interpretation  was  scarcely  less  mys- 
tical than  the  Patristic.  But  it  added  an  excessive  veneration 
for  antiquity,  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  Church,  and  a 
blind,  unquestioning  submission  to  its  authority.  The  Bishop 
of  Rome  had  put  forth  his  pretensions  as  universal  father ; 
and  subservient  pulpits  and  fawning  priests,  proved  him  sue- 
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cessor  to  Peter,  and  head  of  the  Church.  Allegory  found  the 
Pope  in  the  loins  of  Peter,  when  Christ  gave  him  the  keys ; 
and  a  little  further,  but  equally  innocent  stretching,  would 
have  seen  him  frowning  from  the  same  place  when  Christ 
said  to  his  progenitor,  '^  get  thee  behind  me  Satan  :  thou  art 
an  oflFence  unto  me."  The  pulpit  thus  abased  and  prostituted, 
reached  the  consummation  of  its  iniquity,  when  it  opened  hea- 
ven for  a  sixpence,  and  sold  exemption  from  the  pains  of  the 
second  death  for  half  the  price.  Specimens  and  illustrations 
of  each  of  these  periods  may  be  given  in  a  subsequent  page. 
Since  the  Reformation,  systems  of  Biblical  interpretation, 
have  been  produced,  which,  if  not  as  numerous  as  *•'  the  frogs 
of  Egypt,"  nor  quite  as  loathsome,  are  yet  offensive  to  a  just 
regard  for  the  word  of  God,  and  as  unseemly  on  the  page  of 
revelation,  as  the  frogs  were  on  the  beds  and  kneading  troughs 
of  the  Egyptians.  Of  these  systems  and  their  authors,  it  is 
hardly  inappropriate  to  say,  "every  man  hath  a  psalm,"  and 
he  sings  it  after  his  own  fashion  to  a  tune  of  his  own  com- 
posing. The  principles  of  procedure  in  each  case,  define 
the  stand-point  of  the  author  in  relation  to  the  various  theo- 
ries which  have  been  broached,  for  settling  the  genuineness 
and  authority  of  the  sacred  volume.  Their  character  may 
be  tested,  and  their  value  determined  by  their  respective 
views  of  the  subject  of  inspiration.  Omitting  those  who 
subscribe  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  rest  may  be  classed  as  rationalists  and  infidels. 
The  one  subjecting  the  dictates  of  revelation  to  the  decisions 
of  reason,  the  other,  converting  its  solemn  teachings  into 
vague  myths  or  "  cunningly  devised  fables."  Germany  has 
been  as  prolific,  in  these  departments,  as  the  mud  of  Nile. 
The  intellectual  granary  of  the  modern  world,  she  exports 
her  choicest  productions,  and  starves  her  own  population  with 
"  mouldy  bread,"  and  "  husks  of  vanity,"  Neology,  defined 
by  Webster  to  be  "  the  new  philosophical  theology  of  the 
Germans,"  is  the  legitimate  result  of  these  systems.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise.  As  a  cloud  over  the  sun,  these  systems 
obscure  the  light  of  divine  truth,  exalt  philosophy  against 
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inspiration,  subject  the  Infinite  Mind  to  the  dida  of  human 
reason,  and  transmute  "  pore  and  undefiled  religion  "  into  a 
"dry  clatter  of  morality,"  or  an  incongruous  mass  of  empty 
speculations.  To  these  systems,  and  many  of  their  authors, 
the  remark  of  Lord  Digby  respecting  the  great  Lord  Stratford, 
is  neither  inappropriate  nor  uncharitable :  "  they  have  great 
powers  of  mind,  whereof  God  gave  the  use,  but  the  devil  the 
application."  Neology,  in  its  avowed  principles,  and  special 
application,  is  a  grand  impertinence.  As  a  guide  to  fellow- 
ship with  Christ,  and  conformity  to  his  death,  it  is  an  igfiis 
fatuus  that  *  Meads  to  bewilder,  and  dazzles  to  blind."  Keep- 
ing the  sun  of  righteousness  in  perpetual  eclipse,  it  walks  ia 
darkness  and  sees  no  light  of  life. 

The  divine  inspiration  and  infallible  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  is  the  first  principle  of  legitimate  hermeneutics. 
But  if,  with  De  Wette,  we  are  not  to  attribute  to  the  sacred 
writers  "  a  superhuman  degree  of  infallibility ; "  vol.  i.,  p.  5, 
or  with  his  translator,  that  to  examine  the  Scriptures  from 
"  a  religious  point  of  view,  strikes  a  death  blow  to  all  criticism, 
and  commits  the  Bible  to  a  blind  and  indiscriminating  belief; " 
lb.  p.  4. ;  and  that  its  poetic  compositions  are  only  "  imperfect 
specimens  "  of  the  poetry  of  "  one  Oriental  nation ;  "  lb.  p. 
21. ;  if  such  views  are  to  guide  us,  it  would  save  time  and 
trouble  in  "  a  religious  point  of  view,"  to  give  up  the  Old 
Testament  as  merely  "  containing  all  the  relics  of  Hebrew 
Chaldee  literature  up  to  a  certain  period,"  lb.  p.  11 ;  and  re- 
strict hermeneutics  to  what  these  venders  of  unbelief  may 
be  graciously  disposed  to  leave  us  of  the  four  Gospels  and 
the  genuine  epistles.  But  we  reject  these  demands  as  the 
teachings  of  baptized  infidelity ;  and  prefer  rather  to  commit 
our  souls  even  to  the  "blind  and  indiscriminating  belief," 
that  "  God,  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manners  spoke  in 
time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  and  hath  in  these 
last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son." 

Beyond  this,  a  survey  of  the  different  systems  of  interpre- 
tation, put  forth  from  the  various  stand- points  of  Neology 
would  amply  compensate  the  time  it  might  require,  and  con- 
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tribute  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  subject.  Bat,  for  the 
present,  our  limits  forbid  the  attempt.  We  may  introduce 
them  at  a  subsequent  period.  It  is  time  we  had  entered  upon 
the  general  subject. 

Hermeneutics  is  the  science  of  finding  the  meaning  of  an 
author's  words  and  sentences,  and  of  explaining  it  to  others. 
As  used  theologically,  it  is  the  art  of  expounding  the  scrip- 
tures.    Prof.  Stuart  says: 

"  The  origia  and  basis  of  all  true  bermeneutical  science,  is  the  reason  and 
common  sense  of  men,  at  all  times  and  in  all  ages,  applied  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  language,  either  spoken  or  written.  The  faculty  of  interpreting, 
is  as  natural  as  the  faculty  of  speaking ;  and  the  rules  or  principles  of  in- 
terpretation, are  formed  merely  by  observing  how  the  faculty  of  exegesis 
developes  itself.  The  principles  of  interpreting  what  we  hear  or  read,  are  ' 
instinctive,  they  belong  to  our  rational  nature.  Science  only  collects  and 
arranges  them,  and  then  draws  deductions  from  them." 

If  an  exception  be  taken  to  this  definition  of  the  science, 
it  must  be  in  support  of  the  detestable  doctrine  of  the  arch 
diplomatist,  who  held  and  practised  that "  words  were  intended 
to  conceal  the  thoughts,  not  to  express  them."  A  doctrine 
that  may  have  been  suggested  to  Talleyrand,  by  the  theory  of 
a  double  sensey  so  long  held,  and  so  earnestly  insisted  upon 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  scriptures.  But,  whatever  its 
source,  the  principle  is  false  and  pernicious ;  and  its  practice 
a  crime  against  truth  and  common  sense.  The  Great  Creator 
endowed  man  with  a  capacity  for  thinking,  and  a  faculty  for 
communicating  to  others,  by  means  of  certain  sounds  and 
signs,  the  ideas  conceived  in  his  own  mind.  He  has  organs 
of  speech  so  constructed,  that  he  can  form  certain  articulate 
sounds,  expressive  of  his  conceptions,  and  these,  fitly  framed 
together,  constitute  discourse,  which,  whether  spoken  or  writ- 
ten, must  necessarily  possess  the  power  of  declaring  to  others 
what  he  wishes  them  to  understand.  Words  are  the  vehicles 
or  signs  by  which  men  communicate  their  thoughts  to  each 
other.  Whether  these  are  uttered,  or  described  by  written 
characters,  the  idea  attached  to  any  word  is  its  signification ; 
and  the  ideas  which  are  expressed  by  several  words  connected 
together,  are  called  the  sense  of  those  words.     If  a  person 
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utter  certain  words,  to  which  another  individual  attaches  the 
same  idea  as  the  speaker,  he  is  said  to  understand  him.  In 
every  language  there  are  many  words  which  admit  of  several 
meanings,  yet,  in  strictness,  there  is  only  one  true  sense  at- 
tached to  any  word.  This  sense,  except  where  ambiguity  is 
purposely  employed,  is  always  indicated  by  the  context,  the 
subject  matter  of  the  discourse,  the  design  of  the  author,  or 
some  other  adjuncts  of  style,  habit,  or  occasion.  If  we  trans- 
fer these  principles  to  sacred  subjects,  we  may  define  the  sense 
of  scripture  to  be  that  conception  of  its  meaning,  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  presents  to  the  understanding  of  men,  by  means 
of  the  words  of  scripture,  and  by  means  of  the  ideas  com- 
prised in  those  words. 

As  many  words  admit  of  several  meanings,  there  is  not  al- 
ways a  perfect  agreement  between  the  parties,  as  to  the  intent 
of  using  them,  or  the  sense  in  which  they  are  received.  In 
this  fact,  we  discover  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  interpretation 
of  vernacular  language,  and  the  obligation  of  extreme  care- 
fulness in  the  selection  and  construction  of  words.  But  in 
sacred  hermeneutics,  these  difficulties  are  greatly  augmented. 
The  original  languages  of  the  Bible  are  no  longer  living  lan- 
guages. The  authorised  version  of  the  scriptures  in  any  of 
the  modern  languages,  must  almost  necessarily  differ  from  the 
original  copy.  The  natural  diversity  of  languages  and  dia- 
lects establish  this  fact,  and  forestall  argument  in  support  of  it. 
Besides,  the  methods  by  which  they  were  transmitted  before 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  copyists, 
the  verbal  changes  necessary  in  translating  from  one  language 
to  another,  these,  and  many  other  causes,  involve  the  subject 
in  difficulty,  and  demand  the  aid  of  criticism,  in  ascertaining 
the  exact  words  of  inspiration,  before  the  process  of  interpre- 
ting them  can  be  fairly  commenced. 

The  design  of  sacred  hermeneutics  is  clearly  comprehended 
and  forcibly  expressed  in  one  of  the  historical  books  of  scrip- 
ture, Neh.  viii.  1-8.  It  was  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
the  captivity  in  Babylon,  when,  at  the  request  of  the  people, 
Ezra  and  his  compatriots  stood  up  and  read  ''  the  book  of  the 
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law  of  Moses,  which  the  Lord  had  commanded  to  Israel." 
"  So  they  read  in  the  book  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and 
gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading." 
They  "  caused  the  people  to  understand  the  law."  They  both 
read  the  words  and  explained  their  meaning,  i.  e.  gave  their 
sense,  and  caused  the  people  to  understand.  In  this  record, 
we  have  ^n  appropriate  illustration  of  the  nature  and  intent 
of  preaching,  as  a  characteristic  institute  of  Christianity. 
Precisely  similar  to  this  in  import,  is  the  direction  of  Paul  to 
his  "  own  son  in  the  gospel."  "  Study  to  show  thyself  ap- 
proved unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed, 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth  ;"  2  Tim.  ii.  15.  In  the 
ministry,  ''as  in  the  general  concerns  of  life,  human  endeavor 
is  plainly  and  positively  demanded ;  not  for  the  purpose,  in- 
deed, of  bringing  about  the  unhallowed  event  of  exalting  it- 
self into  anything  like  an  independent  agent,  but  that  the  pur- 
poses of  God  Himself  may  be  efifected,  that  His  word  may 
have  free  course  and  be  glorified,  and  that  the  person  so  doing, 
may  eventually  receive  his  approbation."  Besides,  he  is  to 
<'  study  to  show  himself  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed.^^  As  it  is  the  object  and  duty  of  the  ministerial 
office,  to  read  the  book  of  the  law  of  God,  in  the  hearing  of 
the  people,  and  give  the  sense  that  they  may  understand,  be- 
lieve and  obey  it ;  so,  to  be  a  master  workman,  unabashed  in 
the  presence  of  efforts  to  be  "  approved  unto  God,"  continued, 
arduous  and  painful  preparatory  study  is  necessary.  He  can- 
not be  a  workman  who  has  not  learned  his  trade.  Moreover, 
he  is  to  "  study  to  show  himself  approved  unto  God,  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth,^^  The  scriptures  are  the  reposi- 
tories of  truth.  They  are,  indeed,  the  truth  itself.  "  Given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  they  are  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness."  Adap« 
ted  to  man  in  all  ages,  and  in  every  possible  condition  of  sin, 
sorrow  and  suffering,  they  are  to  be  divided  and  distributed  to 
each,  ''  as  need  shall  require,  and  occasion  shall  be  given." 
Rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  God,  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
soul  may  require,  is  a  work  that  will  tax  all  the  affections  of 
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the  heart,  and  all  the  po\rers  of  the  intellect.  Can  it  be  done 
without  stud  7  ?  Earnest,  prayerful,  protracted  study  of  the 
word  that  liveth  and  abideth  forever !  And  this  is  the  mora 
important,  since  the  languages  in  which  our  scriptures  are  writ- 
ten, were  spoken  by  people  differing  in  their  opinions,  habits, 
laws,  and  governments,  most  widely  from  ourselves;  and, 
therefore,  modes  of  expression  in  use  and  well  understood 
among  them,  may  be  taken  by  us  in  senses  totally  different 
from  those  in  which  they  understood  them.  Many  examples 
might  be  given  in  corroboration  of  this  opinion ;  and  it  would 
furnish  proofs,  that  doctrinal  systems,  if  they  have  not  beea 
constructed  upon  these  modes  of  expression,  are  mainly  sup* 
ported  by  misapprehensions  of  their  original  meaning. 

If  we  have  not  misapprehended  the  import  of  the  passages 
just  now  introduced,  they  contain  a  divinely  authorized  ex- 
position of  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  science  of  interpreta* 
tion.  Its  primary  object  is  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of 
truth,  to  give  its  sense,  and  cause  the  people  to  understand 
its  meaning.  It  is  from  the  Bible,  rightly  understood,  that  all 
just  opinions  in  religion  are  derived ;  and  as  every  misinter*^ 
pretation  of  it  is  the  certain  cause  of  error,  and  involves  the 
spiritual  injury  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died,  it  is  obviously 
the  duty  of  every  Christian  teacher  to  "  study  to  show  him- 
self approved  unto  God"  in  understanding  and  interpreting 
the  Scriptures.  The  ability  to  interpret  a  volume  reaching 
us  through  so  many  processes  of  copying  and  translating, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  faculty  of  exegesis  as  develop- 
ing itself  when  one  hears  or  reads  his  mother  tongue,  is  not 
intuitive.  At  this  distance  of  time,  and  amidst  the  natural 
transitions  of  the  words  of  inspiration  from  their  originals 
into  our  vernacular,  hermeneutics  is  a  science  with  its  facts 
and  principles,  and  laws  of  investigation;  an  art,  with  its 
rules  of  order,  its  methods  of  procedure,  and  its  systems  of 
arrangement.  As  a  science  it  b  to  be  learned ;  as  an  art  it  is 
to  be  employed.  By  the  one  we  become  capable  of  discov- 
ering the  sense  of  Scripture ;  by  the  other  accurate  and  skilful 
in  communicating  it  to  others.     Whatever,  therefore,  can  be 
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justly  regarded  as  a  help  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures  is  deserving  of  consideration,  as  it  forms  a  most 
important  part  of  ministerial  education.  '*  The  priest's  lips 
should  keep  knowledge."  But  knowledge  must  be  acquired 
before  it  can  be  kept.  Every  minister  who  is  instructed 
"  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  like  unto  an  householder 
who  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old." 
The  Bible  is  a  treasury  of  things  new  and  old.  Ministers  are 
its  treasurers.  They  have  to  explore  its  hidden  mysteries, 
and  bring  forth  its  riches  of  grace  and  truth  for  the  instruc-* 
tion  and  edification  of  the  people.  Their  minds,  therefore, 
must  be  stored  with  knowledge.  Through  desire  to  meet 
the  imperative  demands  of  their  office,  they  must  separate 
themselves  to  the  work  of  learning-  the  Scriptures;  and, 
for  successful  learning,  they  must  "seek  and  intermeddle 
with  all  wisdom."  Every  field  of  science  has  its  contri- 
butions for  this  work,  every  department  of  learning  brings 
its  gifts,  as  a  free-will  offering,  to  him  who,  by  office  and 
desire,  separates  himself  from  "  the  study  of  the  world 
and  the  flesh,"  and  devotes  himself  to  the  better  understand* 
ing  and  sounder  explication  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  principles  of  sacred  hermeneutics,  much  as  they  are 
elaborated,  and  properly  so,  in  works  professedly  entering  into 
the  details  of  the  science,  may  be  brought  within  the  compass 
of  a  few  rules,  and  so  classified  as  to  embrace  a  complete 
outline  of  the  system. 

1.  A  preliminary  inquiry  to  the  proper  adjustment  of  this 
subject  is  this :  Is  the  Bible  to  be  explained  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  governing  the  interpretation  of  ordinary 
books?  Generally,  among  writers  on  this  subject,  this  ques- 
tion is  answered  in  the  affirmative.  But  there  is  one  excep- 
tion at  least  to  the  rule,  and  it  is  contested  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  ability  by  the  parties  ranged  on  its  opposing  sides* 
The  exception  is  as  to  the  interpretation  of  prophetic  lan- 
guage. In  a  comprehensive  classification  there  are,  in  relation 
to  the  prophecies,  two  schools  of  interpretation.  The  one 
party  insists  that  the  prophecies  are  to  be  interpreted  accord- 
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ing  to  the  obvious,  literal,  and  grammatical  sense  of  the 
words  in  which  the  prediction  is  enunciated,  and  without  any 
reference  to  a  hidden,  secondary  and  remote  signification, 
either  as  to  time,  person  or  event.  In  the  judgment  of  this 
theory,  the  2d  Psalm  has  no  reference  to  Christ,  or  the 
Messianic  Kingdom ;  Cyrus  was  only  Cyrus,  and  the  predic- 
ted restoration  of  the  Jews  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon  has 
nothing  in  it  beyond  the  simple  literal  history  of  the  event : — 
it  foreshadowed  nothing  of  the  fortunes  of  the  nation,  or  of 
its  ultimate  restoration,  from  its  earth-wide  dispersion,  to  its 
own  native  holy  land.  Prof.  Stuart  maintains  this  theory 
with  distinguished  ability,  but  we  cannot  add  with  entire 
success.  The  opposite  theory,  or  more  properly  an  exception 
in  favor  of  it,  is  briefly  but  forcibly  presented  by  Mr.  David- 
son. In  replying  to  the  question  stated  at  the  head  of  this 
paragraph,  he  remarks  as  follows : 

"  There  is  a  peculiarity  belonging  to  most  of  the  prophetic  parts  (of 
Scripture)  which  should  be  taken  into  account.  It  arises  from  the  manner 
in  which  occurrences  were  presented  to  the  internal  view  of  the  prophets. 
They  saw  things  together t  not  in  a  regular  succession  of  smaller  pictures, 
but  delineated  in  one  group.  Hence  the  use  of  the  present  tense,  evea 
when  they  speak  of  remote  objects.  Individuals  stand  before  them,  to 
whom  they  point  as  present.  So  in  Isaiah,  '  For  unto  us  a  child  is  &om, 
unto  us  a  son  is  giveut^  (ch.  ix.  6 ;)  and  again,  *  Thus  saith  Jehovah  to  his 
anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whom  I  hold  by  the  right  hand ;  to  subdue  nations 
before  him,  and  uogird  the  loins  of  kings ;  to  open  before  him  the  folding 
doors,  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut.'  (Isaiah  xlv.  1.)  Distinctions  of 
time  were  thus  annihilated  to  the  prophets.  They  viewed  things  not  in 
time  but  in  space,  and  so  painted  in  perspective,  as  Olshausen  aptly  denom- 
inates it.  They  exhibit  neither  the  remoteness  of  the  objects  they  behold, 
nor  the  intervals  of  time  between  them.  On  the  contrary,  events  are 
adduced  just  as  they  are  seen,  in  juxta-position,  or  continuous  succession, 
as  though  they  all  pertained  to  the  same  period." 

In  these  authorities,  we  have  a  comprehensive  indication  of 
the  two  theories  of  interpretation  referred  to.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  discuss  their  principles,  or  decide  upon  their  respec- 
tive merits.  We  confess  that,  to  the  extent  of  prophetic  in« 
terpretation,*  our  leanings  are  in  favor  of  the  theory  set  forth 
in  the  extract  from  Davidson. '  We  not  only  perceive  nothing 
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antagonistic  to  correct  exegesis  in  it,  but  do  not  see  how  else 
the  character  and  compass  of  prophetic  language  can  be  un- 
derstood. Indeed,  inspiration  itself  seems  to  authorize  such 
a  construction  of  prophetic  feeling  and  language.  St.  Peter, 
speaking  of  salvation  through  faith  in  an  unseen  Saviour, 
says :  "  Of  which  salvation  the  prophets  have  inquired  dili- 
gently, who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that  should  come  unto 
you :  Searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the  spirit  of 
Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  before- 
hand the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  fol- 
low ; "  1  Pet.  i.  10,  11.  It  is  manifest,  that  while  testifying 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  consequent  upon 
them,  the  prophets  themselves  did  not  understand  the  nature 
of  the  salvation  they  proclaimed,  nor  the  period  in  which  it 
would  be  made  known.  They  searched  diligently  to  disco- 
ver both.  If,  therefore,  the  theory  of  Prof.  Stuart  be  correct, 
this  fact  is  inexplicable.  Admitting  that,  when  God  speaks  to 
men,  he  uses  the  language  of  men,  and  that  that  language 
is  to  be  understood  and  interpreted  accordingly,  which  in  its  or- 
dinary application  is  fully  conceded,  his  theory  does  not,  and 
cannot,  explain  the  unconsciousness  of  the  prophets  as  to 
"  what,  or  what  manner  of  time,  the  spirit  which  was  in  them 
did  signify."  They  were*  conscious  of  his  presence,  and 
"  wrote  and  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost," 
but  did  not  comprehend  the  jmport  of  their  own  ideas,  or  the 
language  in  which  they  clothed  them.  Besides,  if  the  obvi- 
ous, literal,  and  grammatical  sense  of  language,  is  the  rule 
by  which  we  are  to  interpret  the  prophecies,  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that  the  prophets  themselves  did  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  their  own  predictions?  When  God  speaks  to 
men,  by  men,  and  in  the  language  of  men,  the  men  by  whom 
God  sends  the  message  must  understand  the  language  as  well 
as  those  to  whom  it  is  sent.  This  fact  augments  the  diffi- 
culty of  this  theory,  but  contributes  to  the  support  of  the 
other.  Because  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  prophets  under- 
stood the  obvious,  literal  and  grammatical  signification  of  their 
own  words ;  and  yet  it  is  affirmed  that  there  was  a  meaning  in 
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their  language,  the  signification  of  which  they  could  not  com- 
prehend, though  they  "  searched  diligently."     The  near  and 
literal  was  apparent  to  their  understandings,  the  remote  and 
spiritual  was  "  hidden  that  they  perceived  it  not."     With  all 
their  searching  they  could  not  determine  what  the  spirit  did 
signify  hy  the  words  they  were  prompted  to  write  and  speak. 
There  was  a  future,  a  glorious  future  spread  out  before  their 
minds.     Its  rays  converged  upon,  and  covered  objects  and 
events  "  dark  with  excessive  glory."     But   "  what "  those 
•objects  were,  or  in  "  what  time  "  the  events  would  transpire, 
were  matters  involved  in  "dim  religious  light,"  but  whose  veil 
they  could  not  remove,  nor  was  it  lifted  up  until  the  true 
light  of  their  glorious  consummation,  rested  full-orbed  upon 
them.     What  is  true  respecting  the  prophecies  concerning  the 
Bufferings  of  Christ,  is  true  of  all  the  rest.     The  apostle  in 
showing  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  these  predictions,  set- 
tles a  general  principle,  and  establishes  a  safe  rule  of  interpre- 
tation.    Of  course,  these  remarks  are  not  intended  to  define 
the  rules  of  prophetic   interpretation,  but  only  to  show  that 
the  notion  of  a  signification  bej^'ond  the  ordinary  literal  im- 
port of  the  words  is  to  be  kept  in  view  in  stuc^ing  the  de- 
sign  and  interpreting  the  language  of  this  portion   of  the 
word  of  God. 

With  this  exception  in  favor  of  prophetic  language,  and  it 
is  only  made  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  divinely  recognized 
peculiarity  of  partially  disclosing  and  yet  concealing  the 
objects  and  events  of  the  prophetic  future,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that,  in  all  other  respects,  and  in  applying  the  laws  of  exege- 
sis, there  is  no  difference  between  the  Bible  and  other  books. 
David  and  Homer,  Paul  and  Tacitus,  Matthew  and  Gibbon, 
not  as  to  their  truthfulness  and  authority,  nor  as  to  the  rever- 
ence due  them,  but  as  to  the  methods  of  ascertaining  the 
meaning  of  their  words  and  sentences,  stand  upon  the  same 
undistinguishing  level.  In  interpreting  them,  the  usus  lo- 
quendij  the  distinctions  between  literal  and  tropical  language, 
the  particular,  and  general  scope,  both  of  the  context  and  the 
entire  book,  the  design  of  the  writer,  parallel  passages;  &c., 
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are  all  to  be  takea  into  the  account,  and  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  subject  of  interpreting  their  meaning.  These  laws  are  of 
universal  application.  Without  them,  as  they  relate  to  the 
Bible,  no  one  can  "rightly  divide  the  word  of  God,"  give  its 
sense,  or  cause  the  people  to  understand  the  reading. 

2.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  important  to  discriminate  between 
what  is  said  in  the  Bible,  and  what  the  Bible  says.     Many 
things  are  said  in  the  Bible,  that  are  not  said  by  it.     Inspira- 
tion may  be  considered  in  two  aspects :  first,  as  preserving 
and  recording  facts  and  opinions ;  second,  as  teaching  and 
establishing  doctrines  and  institutions.     The  promise  to  the 
Apostles,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  teach  them  all  things, 
and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  comprises  these 
distinctions.     But  inspiration,  considered   in  relation  to  the 
first  of  these  distinctions,  not  only  brings  such  things  to  re« 
membrance,  but  it  developes  them  to  the  mind  under  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  impossible  to  know  them.     Of  this 
character,  and  in  this  way,  was  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  of  its  earlier  history,  brought  to  the  mind  of  Moses.     And 
of  this  history,  much  of  what  was  said  and  done  is  recorded, 
for  which  no  divine  authority  can  be  claimed.     The  conduct 
of  the  antediluvians,  the  treatment  of  Jacob  to  Esau,  of  Pha* 
raoh  to  the  Israelites,  etc.,  is  preserved,  but  not  approved,  by 
inspiration  of  God.     The  book  of  Job  is  inexplicable,  except 
upon  this  principle  of  construction.     It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  illustrations  of  the  presence  of  this  principle  in  the 
Sacred  writings,  and  to  show  the  importance  of  keeping  it 
constantly  in  view.     The  suggestion  of  the  rule,  however, 
must  suffice.     On  the  other  hand,  how  distinct  and  authori* 
tative   are  the  teachings  of   the   Bible.     "  The   Lord  com- 
manded Moses,"  when  he  enunciated  the  law,  and  established 
the  rites  of  the  Jewish  Church :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  was 
the  formal  introduction  to  prophecies  whose  historic  periods^ 
embraced  the  times  then  present,  mingled  with  the  future, 
and  blazed  and  expired  in  the  consummation  of  all  things  ; 
"  We  have  the  mind  of  Christ,"  said  the  Apostles,  when  they 
defined  the  doctrines  and  settled  the  ordinances  of  the  new 
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and  better  dispensation,  with  its  richer  promises,  and  profonn- 
der  realizations.  The  former  of  these  distinctions  exhibits  the 
fidehty  of  inspiration  ;  the  latter,  its  authority :  both,  its  cred- 
ibility and  truthfulness.  God  and  truth  are  honored,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  Abraham  and  David,  Solomon  and 
Judas.  In  the  words,  "  this  man  receiveth  sinners,"  inspira- 
tion preserves  the  proof  of  Satanic  malignity  against  Christ, 
and  in  recording  the  utterance  of  a  reproach,  expresses  the 
most  sacred  and  sublime  of  doctrines.  The  wrath  of  the 
devil  praises  and  exalts  the  son  of  God. 

3.  The  Bible  is  often  its  own  only,  and  always  its  best  in- 
terpreter. "  There  is  one  feature  of  the  Bible  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  uninspired  compositions.  Its  different 
parts,  though  proceeding  from  different  authors,  at  various 
times,  must  all  be  regarded  as  one  connected,  harmonious 
whole.  They  are  virtually  the  work  of  one.  Communicated 
by  the  Spirit  to  men,  they  must  strictly  coincide  in  meaning. 
Though  it  might  be  thought  improper  to  class  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  together,  from  the  distances  of  time  between 
the  inspired  penmen,  and  the  two  languages,  yet  they  ap- 
proach the  character  of  works  written  in  one  and  the  same 
tongue.  They  thus  assist  in  explaining  the  terms  occurring 
in  one  another,  because  it  was  the  design  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  they  should  be  mutually  illustrative."  From  this  unity 
of  object  and  identity  of  language  the  Bible  is  self-interpreting, 
lis  words  are  not  used  in  different  senses ;  its  sentences  do  not 
convey  diverse  meanings,  or  contain  opposing  doctrines.  The 
sacred  writers  often  explain  the  sense  of  their  words:  St.  Mat- 
thew explains  '^  Immanuel"  to  mean,  God  with  tis.  In  seek- 
ing to  ascertain  what  God  has  revealed,  we  must  look  first 
into  the  sacred  volume  itself  for  the  means  of  arriving  at  its 
true  sense.  Nor  are  we  without  inspired  direction  for  this 
method  of  understanding  and  interpreting  the  Scriptures.  It 
is  written,  2  Cor.  ii.  13.  <<  Comparing  spiritual  things  with 
spiritual."  The  general  reason  for  this  rule  is,  that  spiritual 
things  cannot  be  measured  and  adjusted  by  carnal  reason ; 
'^  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
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God,  neither  can  he  know  thenii  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned."  To  his  unspiritual  mind  "  they  are  foolishness." 
Under  the  authority  of  this  rule  we  are  to  "  search  the  Scrip- 
tures," in  order  to  know  what  is  "  the  mind  of  Christ."  Two 
methods  of  searching  may  be  comprised  under  this  direction 
to  compare  the  Scriptures.  First.  Examinatioti  of  the  con-- 
text.  The  context  may  be  either  particular  or  general,  near 
or  remote.  In  the  immediate  context  of  the  passage  we  may 
find  an  explanation,  or  an  equivalent  expression,  given  by  the 
writer  himself.  Or  failing  here,  the  remote  context,  embracing 
a  paragraph  or  section,  may  be  brought  under  review.  Be- 
ginning with  a  given  word  or  proposition,  we  consult  its  vici- 
nity. The  examination  is  continued,  and  the  sphere  of  in- 
quiry enlarged  till  an  entire  section  is  included.  Proceeding 
thus  gradually  and  surely,  a  chapter  or  more  is  embraced,  dis- 
regarding the  while  all  mechanical  divisions.  But  we  must 
not  stop  here.  That  the  result  may  be  more  secure  and  satis- 
factory, the  comparison  is  prolonged  until  we  go  out  of  the 
book  or  epistle  under  examination.  The  general  tenor  of 
Scripture  is  brought  under  review,  and  diligently  consulted. 
A  universal  collation  is  made,  and  if  the  doctrine  or  sentiment 
is  sanctioned  by  a  wide  induction,  we  conclude  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly true.  Second,  Parallel  passages  are  to  be  consulted 
and  compared.  Parallels  are  of  two  kinds,  verbal  and  real  : 
the  one  concerns  words  ;  the  other,  facts  or  doctrines.  "  When 
the  same  or  synonimous  words  and  phrases  occur  in  different 
places  relating  to  the  same  subject,  and  are  clearly  defined  in 
sense  by  the  scope,  the  connexion,  or  the  adjuncts,  they  are 
verbal  parallels.  It  is  of  no  importance  whether  their  signifi- 
cation be  the  same  or  different,  provided  the  places  in  which 
the  terms  occur  describe  the  same  thing."  ''  Real  parallelism 
is  found  when  the  same  topic  is  treated  in  several  localities, 
and  the  more  perspicuous  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ambi- 
guous or  obscure.  In  the  latter  case,  the  object  of  inquiry  is 
the  knowledge  of  things,  rather  than  the  meaning  of  contro- 
verted words."  It  is  of  fundamental  importance,  that  the  pas- 
sages thus  brought  into  jiixta-posit ion  for  mutual  explanation. 
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be  in  reality  parallel.  Else,  inst^id  of  reflecting  light  upon 
each  other,  they  darken  counsel  and  defeat  the  object  of  the 
comparison.  The  same  term  or  phrase  must  not  only  be  found 
in  both,  but  there  must  be  similarity  of  sentiment.  P.uraliels 
may  be  consulted  when  found  in  the  same  book,  or  in  the 
writings  of  the  same  author,  or  in  any  part  of  Scripture.  But 
there  is  an  obvious  propriety  in  proceeding,  in  the  comparison, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  stated.  If  this  method  of 
consulting  the  Scriptures  be  diligently  pursued,  there  will  be 
very  little  necessity  for  going  out  of  the  Bible  to  interpret  the 
sense  of  its  words,  or  the  nature  of  its  doctrines : 

**  God  is  His  own  interpreter, 
And  He  will  make  it  plain." 

4  The  real  sense  of  a  passage,  is  not  any  sense  which  the 
words  will  bear,  nor  any  sense  which  is  true  in  itself,  but 
only  that  which  was  intended  by  the  writer  in  that  particular 
place.  If  the  sacred  writers  are  entitled  to  the  respect  ordi- 
narily observed  in  the  treatment  of  merely  human  composi- 
tions, this  proposition  must  be  regarded  as  axiomatic.  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that,  in  writing,  they  had  a  distinct  and  well  de- 
fined object  before  their  minds ;  and  that  they  employed  lan- 
guage capable  of  expressing  that  object,  and  of  conveying  it 
to  the  minds  of  others.  Their  language,  therefore,  must  pos- 
sess a  definite  meaning.  Ingenuity  may  search  out  many 
senses ;  and  give  to  their  words  the  largest  latitude  of  signi- 
fication; and  its  constructions  may  be  true  in  themselves;  but 
it  cannot  affirm  them  to  be  what  the  sacred  writers  meant. 
The  apostle  aptly  characterizes  such  interpreters  as  "  desiring 
to  be  teachers  of  the  law,"  but  "  understanding  neither  what 
they  say,  nor  whereof  they  affirm ;"  1  Tim.  i.  7.  In  ascer- 
taining the  sense  of  a  passage,  every  term  should  be  consid- 
ered as  it  stands  in  the  proposition  of  which  it  makes  a  part, 
and  explained,  not  by  itself,  but  so  as  to  bring  out  the  real 
sense  of  the  whole  proposition.  If  a  piece  of  reasoning  be 
the  subject,  every  proposition  must  be  considered  in  its  con- 
nexion with  the  whole  argument ;  if  it  be  a  principle  intro- 
duced in  proof  of  a  proposition,  it  must  be  examined  in  its  re- 
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lation  to  the  point  intended  to  be  proved ;  if  it  be  an  infer- 
ence, its  relatfon  to  the  premises  whence  it  is  deduced  must 
be  regarded ;  if  it  be  an  illustration,  it  must  be  weighed  in 
reference  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  brought  forward.  In 
narratives,  the  subject,  the  series  of  facts,  the  general  design, 
and  particular  circumstances,  are  to  be  consulted  in  construing 
the  terms  and  sentences  of  which  it  is  composed.  In  parables, 
the  occasion,  the  general  scope,  the  particular  application,  are 
each  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
import  of  its  words  and  the  exact  truth  it  is  intended  to  teach. 
By  these  means  we  may  encompass  the  full  sense  of  a  passage, 
without  unduly  stretching  it,  or  finding  more  in  it  than  the 
sacred  writer  intended  to  convey.  And  if  after  all,  the  sense 
is  doubtful,  such  study  of  the  word  of  God  may  preserve  the 
pulpit  from  the  awkwardness  and  shame  of  dogmatic  certainty 
and  offensive  decisiveness.  One  thing  is  to  be  sedulously  re- 
sisted ,'  it  is  the  unfortunate  practice  of  overlooking  the  obvi- 
ous meaning  of  texts,  and  searching  for  ingenious,  far-fetched 
and  mystical  meanings.  Such  a  course  of  interpretation  is,  if 
we  may  substitute  a  word,  <<  teaching  for  doctrines  the  tma- 
ginations  of  men." 

5.  No  doctrine  can  be  settled,  or  authoritatively  taught,  as 
of  necessity  to  salvation,  upon  any  single  passage  of  scripture. 
When  we  have  compared  passages  of  scripture  together,  to 
ascertain  their  import,  we  may  safely  resort  to  the  analogy  of 
faith,  in  order  to  determine  the  correctness  and  authority  of  a 
proposition  or  doctrine,  seemingly  taught  in  a  particular  pas- 
sage. The  analogy  of  faith  is  the  general  lenor  of  doctrine 
taught  in  scripture.  By  this  we  may  measure  principles  and 
test  their  soundness.  If  there  be  a  general  agreement ;  a  con- 
currence of  opinion  on  any  given  proposition ;  a  unity  be- 
tween incidental  allusions  and  positive  statements  \  or,  a  har- 
mony between  clearly  expressed  sentiments  and  partially  pre- 
sented truths,  (as  for  example,  compare  John  iii.  16,  with  2 
Cor.  V.  14,  15,  and  Rom.  v,  15,)  we  may  safely  affirm,  upon 
the  analogy  of  faith,  the  authority  of  the  doctrine  so  exhibi- 
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ted  to  the  mind,  and  so  supported  by  the  voice  of  scripture. 
But  great  caution  must  be  used  in  applying  this  principle  to 
the  settlement  of  the  scriptures.     There  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  collecting  the  general  tenor  of  scripture ;  and  constant 
danger  of  substituting,  in  place  of  it,  preconceived  opinions, 
and  of  wresting  particular  passages  to  reconcile  them  to  these 
opinions.     But  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  should  inspire 
caution,  not  prevent  inquiry.    In  seeking  the  analogy  of  faith, 
those  texts  which  treat  professedly  of  a  subject,  are  entitled 
to  greater  weight  than  those  which  touch  it  incidentally ;  and 
texts  which  express  it  absolutely,  and  as  it  is  in  itself,  are 
clearer  and  more  decisive,  than  such  as  refer  to  particular  oc- 
casions, without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  which  they  cannot 
be  understood;  but  may  be  totally  misapprehended.     All  the 
texts  relating  to  one  subject  ought  to  be  taken  together,  im- 
partially compared,  the  expressions  of  one  restricted  by  another 
and  the  whole  explained  in  their  joint  dependence  and  mutual 
consistency.     But  it  is  too  commonly  the  practice  to  select 
one  set  of  texts,  which  have  the  same  aspect,  and  explain 
them  in  their  greatest  rigor  ;  while  all  others,  looking  another 
way,  or  presenting  opposing  aspects,  are  totally  neglected,  ex- 
plained away,  or  tortured  into  an  agreement  with  the  pre- 
established  opinion.     In  this  way  extreme  unction  is  founded 
on  James  v.  14-15,  and  the  text  is  perverted  from  a  temporary 
direction,  to  a  perpetual  institution  ;  from  a  mean  of  recovery 
from  sickness  to  a  charm  to  exorcise  disease  ,*  and,  when  re- 
covery is  hopeless,  into  a  sacrament  for  the  certain  salvation 
of  the  soul.     The  monstrous  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
also,  is  imposed  as  an  article  of  religious  belief,  by  a  strictly 
literal  construction  of  a  metaphorical  expression.     The  doc- 
trines of  Divine  decrees,  partial  redemption,  eternal  election, 
and  ^'wide  reprobating  wrath,''  are  all  traceable  to  violations 
of  the  rule  for  determining  the  general  tenor  and  real  mean- 
ing of  the  scriptures.     The  repudiation  of  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  as  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the  consequent  denial 
of  the  eligibility  of  infants  to  membership  in  the  church  of 
God,  and  their  rejection  from  the  initiating  ordinance  of  the 
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church,  is  the  fault  of  a  system  of  interpretation  that  arrays 
Paul  against  Moses ;  the  gospel  preached  to  the  centurion ; 
Acts,  X.  34-43 ;  against  the  gospel  preached  to  Abraham ;  Gal. 
iii.  8 ;  the  institutions  of  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  Mat.  xxv^iii. 
19 ;  against  the  institutions  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  Qeri. 
xvii.  9-14 ;  the  church  of  the  HeW  Testament,  against  <'  the 
church  in  the  wilderness ;''  Acts,  vii.  38 ;  and  that  in  the 
sweep  of  its  wrathful  error,  makes  a  breach  in  the  analogy  of 
faith  too  deep,  for  all  the  waters  of  Jordan,  and  all  who  have 
been  deluded  into  the  belief,  that  by  immersion  they  hare  fol- 
lowed Christ  down  into  the  water,  ever  to  fill.  Diligence,  in 
studying  the  analogy  of  faith,  and  comparing  Spiritual  things 
with  Spiritual,  will  correct  these  errors  and  prevent  their  oc- 
currence. An  ancient  fable  placed  truth  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well,  profoundly  deep,  and  difficult  to  descend.  There  is  a 
profounder  depth  in  the  word  of  God.  Truth  glows  at  the 
bottom,  and  makes  its  waters  to  sparkle  with  the  joy  of  salva- 
tion. The  means  of  reaching  it  are  proffered  to  our  accept- 
ance. They  are  difficult,  but  not  insurmountable.  Imbecility 
and  laziness  may  cry  out  ^'  there  is  a  lion  in  the  way."  But 
desire,  animated  b^  duty  and  industry,  will  protest,  like  Caleb, 
that  it  is  fully  able  to  conquer  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
subject. 

6.  The  Bible  cannot  be  explained,  nor  its  sense  determined, 
by  the  laws  of  metaphysical  science.  The  sacred  writers,  as 
is  also  true  of  the  periods  in  which  they  lived,  were  ex- 
tremely simple  in  their  notions  and  habits.  With  speculative 
philosophy  they  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  least  acquain- 
tance. They  never  argue  from  opinions  or  abstract  princi- 
ples. A  priori  reasoning  is  not  found  in  their  writings. 
Facts  and  events  to  which  they  can  sensibly  and  demonstra- 
bly refer  compose  the  groundwork  of  their  teachings.  They 
assume,  or  affirm,  '<  there  is  one  God."  Of  Him  and  His 
works  they  speak  with  the  confidence  of  intuition ;  and  to 
their  consciousness  he  has  a  breadth  and  compass  of  being 
and  power  that  fills  space  and  eternity,  and  created  and  up- 
holds all  things  that  are  in  heaven,  on  the  earth,  and  in  the 
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sea.     Of  his  holiness,  wisdom,  goodness  and  truth,  they  speak 
without  stint,  because  each  is  exhaustless,  and  the  whole 
grand,  glorious  and  sublime.     But  they  do  not  gather  these 
ideas  from  any  inquiries  into  his  person,  properties  or  attri- 
butes ;  but  from  his  acts,  the  declarations  of  his  word,  and 
the  fidelity  of  his  hand  to  the  determinations  of  his  mind. 
We  never  find  them  "  eliciting  particular  doctrines  from  the 
declarations  of  Scripture,  by  calling  in  the  acknowledged 
properties  of  the  Divine  mind  as  helps  in  the  work  of  inter- 
pretation ;  and  thence  making  deductions  as  unnecessary  to 
mankind  as  they  are  in  reality  groundless."     If  they  say  he 
"  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,"  they  do  not  affirm  that  he  re- 
solved to  do  so  "  from  all  eternity ;"  neither  do  they  infer 
that  it  is  his  rule  of  procedure  with  respect  to  any  of  "  the 
rest  of  mankind."    Jacob  and  Esau  are  neither  proofs  nor 
specimens  of  eternal  election  and  reprobation.     They  can 
stretch  the  atonement  as  a  means  of  salvation  to  all  men,  and 
yet  restrict  it  to  '<  them  that  believe,"  without  apologizing  for 
God,  or  blushing  for  themselves.     They  can  educe  the  water 
of  baptism  from  the  seal  of  circumcision,  without  violating 
the  covenant  of  grace,  altering  its  essential   principles,  or 
changing  the  character  or  rights  of  its  subjects.     They  can 
I  harmonize  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  law  and  the 
gospel,  and  find  in  both  the  Church  of  the  living  Qod,  with 
its  one  family  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  free  of  access  to 
us  and  our  children.     Alas !  for  these  good  old  seers,  with 
their  "  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,"  when  science  comes 
and  lays  down  its  laws,  and  reasons  from  cause  to  effect,  from 
man  to  God;  and  gives  its  <' because,"  and  draws  out  its 
<*  therefore ;"  or,  taking  its  stand-point  in  the  depths  of  past 
eternity,  runs  out  its  infinite  straight  lines  of  reasoning,  and 
logical  sequence  through  earth  and  time,  heaven  and  hell ! 
Alas,  for  them !     Science  has  lifted  its  voice  against  them. 
^'Miserable  reasoners  are  ye  all,"  old  men.      Stand  aside; 
listen  and  learn.     Ye  only  saw  a  hand  on  the  wall ;  we  will 
decipher  the  writing,  and  declare  its  meaning !     In  the  hands 
of  these  science-mongers  the  Bible  has  been  "  as  clay  in  the 
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hands  of  the  potter" — they  have  made  of  it  whatever  their 
own  laws  chose  to  fashion.  System  after  system  has  been 
resorted  to,  'till  what  was  at  first  plain,  authoritative  and 
practical,  has  been  made  difKcult,  obscure,  inconsistent  and 
perplexing.  And  creeds,  confessions  and  doctrines  have  been 
given  forth  from  the  word  of  God  that  might  well  make  an 
angers  heart  palpitate  with  throbs  of  horror. 


ART.  VI. 

THE  RULE  OF   FAITH. 


By  Key.  J.  C.  Granbbrt,  A.  M.,  Lynchburg,  Vs. 

Controversy  betweea  Rev.  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Breckinridge,  on  the  ques- 
tion, *'  Is  the  Protestant  religion  the  religion  of  Christ?*' 

This  controversy,  which  occurred  A.  D.  1833,  was  conduc- 
ted by  alternate  letters  originally  published  in  the  ''  Presbyte- 
rian" and  "  Catholic  Herald,"  and  since  collected  in  a  volume 
of  472  pages.  About  one  half  of  this  space  is  occupied  with 
the  discussion  of  the  Rule  of  Faith,  the  disputants  having 
agreed  upon  the  following  proposition : 

"  There  is  an  infallible  Rule  of  Faith  established  by  Christ,  to  guide  us 
in  matters  of  religion,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  disputes  in  the 
Church  of  Christ." 

We  propose  to  spread  before  our  readers  a  statement  of  the 
views  and  arguments  on  this  most  important  subject,  pre- 
sented by,  probably,  the  ablest  defendant  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  the  United  States;  and  also  what  we 
deem  a  refutation  of  them.  We  do  not  enter  on  this  task 
because  we  consider  that  he  has  not  been  well  answered  by 
Mr.  Breckinridge,  much  less  from  any  idea  that  we  are  more 
or  equally  adequate  to  the  management  of  the  discussion ; 
but  because  we  desire  to  compress  Into  as  little  space  as  pos- 
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sible,  and  range  side  by  side,  the  doctrines  and  evidences  oa 

the  authoritative  standard  of  truth  urged  respectively   by 

Roman  Catholics  and  by  Protestants.     The  arguments  we 

offer  are,  for  the  most  part,  abridgments  and  modifications  of 

those  contained  in  this  ''  Controversy ;"  and  we  would  often 

quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Breckinridge,  were  it  not  necessary 

for  us  to  be  more  brief  than  this  course  would  allow. 

Mr.  Hughes  thus  states  the  rule  of  faith  for  which  he 

contends : 

*<  Our  rule  of  faith  is  laid  down  in  the  apostle's  creed.  *  I  helieve  in  the 
Holy  Catholic  church.'  This  rule,  you  perceive,  does  not  exclude,  hut 
comprises  the  belief  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  the  church,  I  understand 
that  visible  society  of  Christians,  composed  of  the  people  who  are  taught, 
and  the  pastors  who  teach,  by  virtue  of  a  certain  divine  commission,  re- 
corded in  the  28th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  addressed  to  the  apostles  and 
their  legitimate  successors,  *  until  the  end  of  the  world.'  '  Go  ye,  there- 
fore, teach  all  nations :  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  ;  and,  behold,  I  am  with  you  all  days, 
even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world.'    Mat.  28  :  19,  20." 

This  is  a  very  indefinite  definition,  for  two  reasons :  1.  It 

remains  undecided  who  are  the  legitimate  successors,  who  are 

the  people  taught  by  them,  and  consequently,  who  constitute 

the  Holy  Catholic  church.     This  he  admits : 

'*  The  question  is  not  now.  Rev.  Sir,  whether  it  is  to  the  pastors  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  or  to  those  of  Protestant  churches,  that  betoogs 
the  inheritance  of  this  divine  commission  and  of  these  immortal  promises." 

But  though  he  would  not  settle  this  question  by  argument, 

on  the  ground  that  they  were  discussing  another  matter,  he 

decides  it  by  assertion  in  another  place : 

**  Now  the  Catholic  church,  being  a  visible  and  perpetual  society,  and 
the  original  inheritor  of  the  doctrines,  commissions  and  promises  of  Jesus 
Christf  leans,  as  it  were,  on  the  arm  of  her  Divine  founder." 

And  without  proof,  he  assumes  it  throughout  his  letters  : 
unless  by  proof  he  understands  such  an  argument  as  this  : 

**  If  Protestantism  be  the  Church  of  Christ,  where  was  the  Church  of 
Christ  before  Martin  Luther  ?" 

To  this  we  reply :  neither  Protestanism  nor  Roman  Catho- 
licism is  the  Church  of  Christ,  who  possess  his  promises  and 
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blessing,  but  all  those  who  <<  worship  God  in  the  spirit,  and 
rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh." 
Phil.  3:3.  2.  What  does  he  mean  by  the  Holy  Catholic 
church,  or  by  it  being  the  rule  of  faith  ?  We  who  belong  to 
the  Methodist  church,  profess  to  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
'  cbureh ;  but  we,  doubtless,  mean  something  very  different 
from  Mr.  Hughes'  belief.  It  consists,  according  to  his  own 
definition,  of  teachers  and  persons  taught.  Does  he  believe  in 
the  doctrines  of  every  member,  or  of  every  teacher,  or  of  ev- 
ery council,  or  what  ?  If  all  these  taken  together  constitute 
the  rule,  how  shall  we  arrive  at  a  universal  expression  of  their 
views  ?  If  each  one  separately,  then  every  one  must  be  a 
rule  to  himself  and  to  every  other  person.  But  let  us  judge 
his  meaning  by  his  own  statements  in  another  place : 

"  The  distorted  portraits  which  Protestaat  writers  have  drawn  of  the 
infallibility^  as  well  as  of  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church,  may, 
indeed,  raise  difficulties  at  the  *  threshold,'  and  prejudice  may  regard  them 
as  iosurmountable.  We  can  see  no  difficulty  whatever.  Every  definition 
of  doctrine  and  morals  by  a  general  council  is  infallible.  No  council  is 
general  or  GScumenical  without  the  Pope's  concurrence." 

Taking  this,  then,  as  the  genuine  Catholic  doctrine,  and 
rejecting  every  "  Protestant  distorted  portrait,"  let  the  reader 
judge  whether  Mr.  H.  has  succeeded  in  proving  that  this  rule 
was  established  by  Christ.     Here  are  his  evidences : 

*'  In  the  commission  referred  to  above,  all  nations  and  ail  days,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  are  included.  Therefore,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Saviour's  injunction  required  that  the  apostles  should  have  successors  in 
the  ministry  of  *  teaching ;'  since  the  term  of  human  life,  which  remained 
\o  them,  bore  no  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  commission  which  was 
limited  only  by  the  boundaries  of  the  universe,  *  all  nations ;'  and  of  time, 
*  all  days,'  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world.  I  defy  you.  Rev.  Sir, 
to  detect  error,  either  in  the  premises  or  conclusion  of  this  reasoning." 

We  admit  its  correctness.  Now,  reader,  notice  well  his  pre- 
mises and  his  grand  deduction,  for  he  is  preparing  to  take  a 
bold  vault,  and  will  doubtless  light  somewhere  : 

'*  Since,  then,  Christ  appointed  a  perpetual  succession  of  pastors  in  his 
church,  for  the  purpose  of  <  teaching  all  nations,'  during  'all  days,'  it  is 
not  by  exercising  an  unfounded  or  arbitrary  prerogative,  but  in  simple  obe- 
dience to  the  injunction  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  Catholics  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  the  church,  and  the  teaching  of  its  pastors." 
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We  have  two  objections  to  this  demonstration.  He 
makes  a  desperate  leap  over  the  chasm  which  widely  yawns 
between  his  premises  and  conclusion,  when  he  represents 
Christ  as  enjoining  Catholics  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  their 
church ;  whereas  he  had  said  not  one  word  about  listening 
to  the  voice  of  any  church,  much  less  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  least  of  all,  (if  there  can  be  any  "less,"  and  "least," 
when  in  none  of  the  cases  mentioned,  is  there  any  hint 
whatever)  of  a  general  council,  the  Pope  concurring.  But 
though  his  logical,  or  rather  his  imaginative  powers  were  so 
greatly  strained,  yet  he  did  not  reach,  by  a  considerable  dis* 
tance,  the  point  which  he  attempted  to  gain.  Let  us  grant 
that  we  are  commanded  to  "  hearken  to  the  teaching  of  our 
pastors ;  "  does  it  follow  that  their  teaching  is  the  infallible 
rule  of  faith,  or  must  be  implicitly  believed  without  an  exa- 
mination of  its  agreement  with  the  Scriptures  ?  Paul  com- 
mands Christians  to  "  teach  and  admonish  one  another,"  Col.  3  : 

16.  Are  they  the  infallible  rule  of  faith  to  one  another  ?  Christ 
gave  the  apostles  "  signs,"  or  the  power  of'working  miracles,  to 
demonstrate  to  all  the  infallible  truth  of  their  doctrines,  and 
the  imperative  duty  of  implicit  reliance  on  them  ;  Mark  16 : 

17,  18.  They  have  no  successors  in  this  respect,  and  those 
who  now  profess  to  be  teachers,  or  are  acknowledged  as  such 
by  any  church,  must  show  us  that  they  declare  the  word  of 
God,  ere  we  place  our  faith  in  their  instructions.  But  it  may 
be  argued,  that  as  Christ  promised  his  perpetual  presence  with* 
the  apostles  and  other  religious  teachers,  and  as  he  would  not 
be  with  a  ministry  of  falsehood,  all  his  ministers  must  preach 
the  truth.  This  is  correct,  but  it  only  shows,  that  any  per- 
sons who  preach  "  damnable  heresies,"  instead  of  pure  gos- 
pel, are  not  the  ministry  to  whom  Christ's  presence  is  pledged. 
If  it  be  said,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
must  be  the  true  teachers,  or  else  the  promise  of  Christ  failed 
during  many  ages ;  we  reply,  that  it  cannot  be  proved  the 
time  ever  was,  in  the  darkest  period  (as  Protestants  sup- 
pose,) which  has  ever  befallen  the  church,  when  there  were 
no  preachers  who  taught,  and  no  people  who  believed  those 
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doctrines  which  we  regard  the  fundamental,  truths  of  revela- 
tion. In  an  age  of  most  general  and  detestable  error  and 
wickedness  among  the  Israelites,  there  were  seven  thousand 
men  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  unto  Baal :  and  we  rejoice 
in  the  conviction,  that  though  there  has  been  a  fearful  <*  fall- 
ing away  "  from  truth  and  holiness,  yet  the  church  of  Christ, 
his  spiritual  disciples,  have  never  perished,  but  under  the  care 
of  her  divine  master,  have  survived  every  shock  of  earth  and 
hell.  But  if  the  teachers  who  succeed  the  apostles  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  must  be  infallible,  why  does  Mr.  H. 
refer  us  to  general  councils  as  the  repository  of  infallibility? 
And  if  Christ  promised  to  supply  the  church  with  infallible 
instructors  for  ''all  days "  aad '' all  nations,"  what  has  be- 
come of  his  promise  during  the  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  session  of  a  general  council,  and  among  those  peo- 
ple where  no  session  has  been  held  ?  True,  their  "  defini- 
tions "  might  be  published  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  succeed- 
ing ages ;  but  so  may  the  Scriptures ;  and  if  fallible  men  are 
adequate  to  teach  the  infallible  doctrines  of  councils,  whence 
their  incompetency  to  teach  the  infallible  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  ?  We  assert,  that  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Hughes  himself,  there  is  no  infallibility  in  the  church ;  for 
he  tells  us,  that  so  far  is  it  from  the  truth,  that  every  member 
or  priest  is  infallible,  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  church  that 
the  Pope  himself  is  infallible.  Hence,  as  there  is  no  general 
council  at  this  time,  and  has  been  none  for  years,  and  as  in- 
fallibility resides  in  such  councils  alone,  the  church  must  be 
fallible.  They  can,  however,  procure  the  desired  infalli- 
bility, by  convoking  a  council ;  but  one  would  judge  they 
do  not  prize  it  very  highly  from  the  centuries  during  which 
its  seat ;  the  council ;  has  not  existed.  But  if  the  ground 
be  shifted,  and  we  be  referred  to  ''  the  immortal,  uniform, 
Catholic  teaching  of  Christ's  church,  as  the  only  infallible 
rule  of  faith ; "  if  it  be  asserted,  that  "  all  Catholics,  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  nations,  believe  the  same  identical  doctrines ; " 
then  we  admit,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  all  the  members  and 
teachers  of  the  Christian  church,  from  the  days  of  the  apos« 
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ties  to  the  present  period,  have  united  in  holding  any  doctrines 
as  the  commandments  originally  committed  to  the  apostles 
hj  their  divine  master,  and  published  by  them,  such  doctrines 
must  be  received  equally  with  the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of 
faith  ;  for  this  universal,  unbroken  chain  of  testimony  would 
show  that  these  doctrines  have  been  transmitted  without 
change  or  corruption  from  inspired  men.  But  the  testimony 
of  so  called  <'  heretics  "  must  not  be  excluded,  unless  they 
themselves  taught  their  doctrines  as  contrary  to  those  of  the 
ai  Dstles  :  for  if  they  asserted  that,  in  the  tradition  as  main* 
tained  by  those  Christians  with  whom  they  differed,  altera- 
tions had  been  made,  some  things  added,  and  others  omitted, 
then  the  assumed  universality  of  testimony  is  disproved. 
How  can  it  be  demonstrated,  that  for  1800  years,  all  Christiaa 
ministers  and  people  have  held  themselves,  and  handed  down 
to  others,  exactly  the  same  tenets  ?  Mr.  H.  may  ask  us  to 
show  at  what  time  any  new  doctrine  was  introduced  by  his 
church  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  meet  this  demand ; 
for  persons  who  cling  to  tradition  as  the  rule  of  faith,  are  not 
apt  to  make  a  sudden  innovation,  but  are  very  liable  gradually 
to  change  their  doctrines ;  the  man  of  one  age  weakening  or 
strengthening,  adding  by  a  little  to,  or  taking  by  a  little  from 
the  views  of  the  preceding  generation.  If  he  then  ask  us 
to  show  evidence  of  such  gradual  corruption  of,  or  departure 
from  the  apostolic  teaching ;  the  "  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints;  "  we  compare  the  present  doctrines  of  bis  church,  with 
those  of  the  primitive  church  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  as  one  instance  we  refer  to  the  command  of 
Paul ;  "  But  let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of 
that  bread,  and  drink  of  that  cup,"  1  Cor.  11 :  28,  and  the 
witholding  of  the  cup  from  the  laity  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  We  ask,  whether  in  the  commission  given  by  Christ 
to  his  apostles,  he  has  established,  as  the  rule  of  faith  binding 
on  us,  the  tradition  of  doctrines  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
as  received  by  the  concurrence  of  all  Christians ;  though  to 
arrive  at  such  tradition,  we  must  examine  and  compare  all  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  all  the  members  and  pastors  of  the 
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churchi  ia  all  countries  and  during  all  ages,  and  strike  out 
from  them  whatever  doctrines  may  not  have  the ,  sanction  of 
every  one  of  them ;  and  though,  so  far  as  this  impossible  task 
has  been  fulfilled,  the  results  differ  according  to  the  views  of 
the  persons  who  execute  it,  viz.  whether  they  are  Roman 
Catholics  or  Protestants,  or  « heretics''  of  other  times?  Ye*' 
rily,  that  would  be  a  rule  !  Suppose,  for  an  illustration,  one 
should  be  persuaded  that  Christ  did  establish  it,  and  hence, 
earnestly  desires  to  ascertain  what  this  tradition  is,  knowing 
that  he  who  believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  who  believeth 
not  shall  be  darned :  how  shall  he  learn  it  ?  He  has  not 
the  record  of  the  teaching  and  faith  of  all  Christians,  to  ex* 
amine  for  himself.  Mr.  H.  tells  him  he  has  partially  searched 
it,  and  finds,  so  far  as  his  investigations  go,  that  all  whom  he 
regards  as  belonging  to  the  true  church,  agree  on  certain 
points.  Mr.  B.  tells  him  he  has  examined  some  of  these  docu- 
ments, and  has  found  them  to  declare  doctrines  diametrically 
contrary.     What  shall  he  believe  ? 

And  such  is  the  foundation,  firm  and  strong,  on  which  rests 
the  infallibility  of  the  church  ;  firm  to  the  weight  of  evidence, 
as  the  yielding  waters  to  the  pressure  of  the  foot;  strong 
against  the  assaults  of  arguments,  as  the  house  upon  the  sand, 
against  the  blasts  of  the  wind  and  the  surges  of  the  sea,  under 
the  command  of  the  storm. 

But  Mr.  H.  adduces  several  other  passages  to  fortify  his 
main  argument  from  the  commission.  ''  And  I  will  pray  the 
Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another  comforter,  that  he  may 
abide  with  you  forever ;"  John  14  :  16.  We  do  not  doubt 
the  truth  of  this  promise.  "  But  the  comforter,  which  is  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall 
teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance, 
whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you  ;"  John  14  :  26.  Protestants 
do  not  question,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  gave  to  the  apostles  a 
distinct  and  full  recollection,  and  understanding  of  those  things 
which  Christ  had  spoken  to  them.  This  is  the  very  reasoui 
why  they  believe  their  apostles.  "  He  that  heareth  you,  hear- 
eth  me ;"  Luke  10  :  16.     He  tells  us  that,  <<  according  to  Ca- 
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tholic  interpretation,''  Christ  said  this  of  "  definitions  of  doc- 
trine and  morals"  hy  a  general  council,  that  is,  a  council  with 
the  Pope's  concurrence  ;  but  as  we  believe  the  Bible,  and  not 
Catholic  interpretation,  we  maintain  that  Christ  said  it  to  the 
twelve  and  seventy  disciples  whom  he  sent,  before  his  death, 
to  preach  the  speedy  coming  of  His  kingdom,  and  the  attesta- 
tion of  whose  preaching  was,  in  their  casting  out  devils,  tread- 
ing without  harm  on  scorpions,  and  other  miracles,  showing 
that  God  was  with  them.     He  gives  the  same  interpretation ; 
Mat.  18  :  17  ;  '<  But  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let 
him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican."     Any 
one  may  see  by  examining  this  passage,  that  there  is  not  a 
word  or  hint  about  council  or  pope,  and  that  it  refers  to  no 
<<  definitions  of  doctrine  or  morals,"  but  to  the  sentence  of 
the  church  against  a  brother  who  had  ofiended  another,  and 
obstinately  persisted  in  his  fault  after  conversations,  first  with 
the  injured  party,  and  then  with  him  and  one  or  two  more. 
When  every  means  had  been  tried  to  "  gain  the  brother,"  by 
procuring  a  correction  of  the  trespass,  and  had  failed,  it  was 
right  to  exclude  him  from  the  fellowship  of  saints.     "  *  Faith 
then  (mark  this)  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word 
of  Christ,'  {i.e,  preaching  the  Gospel;)  Rom.  10  :  17."     But 
whether  faith  comes  by  hearing  or  by  reading,  the  word  of 
Christ  is  its  rule,  and  that  we  find  recorded  in  the  Bible.     "  In 
the  same  manner  has  He  pledged  His  veracity,  that  <  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  His  church,'  that '  He  Himself 
will  abide  with  it  forever.' "     All  this  we  steadfastly  believe. 
"  We  are  of  God.     He  that  knoweth  God,  heareth  us ;  he 
that  is  not  of  God,  heareth  not  us.     Hereby  know  we  the 
spirit  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  error;"  1  John  4  :  6.     This 
is  the  declaration  of  an  inspired  man,  and  we  "  know  the  spirit 
of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error,"  by  his  doctrine  as  the  stand- 
ard.    In  the  first  three  Verses  of  this  chapter,  John  tells  us  to 
distinguish  the  false,  from  the  true  prophets,  by  comparing 
their  teaching  with  a  revealed  truth,  viz.  that  Christ  had  come 
in  the  flesh.     The  other  texts  he  quotes  without  comment, 
and  we  will  merely  mention  the  places  where  they  are  found, 
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with  one  remark :  by  the  unity  of  the  church,  we  understand 
unity  of  faith  and  spirit,  and  not  combination  into  pne  organ- 
ized society.  Eph.  4:11;  1  Tim.  3  :  14-15 ;  Rom.  16  :  17; 
John  10  :  16 ;  1  Cor.  1  :  10. 

He  introduces  the  opinions  of  certain  ancient  fathers  in  sup* 
port  of  his  positions ;  but  if  he  had  brought  a  dozen  ad- 
ditional witnesses,  we  would  still  appeal  to  the  word  of  God, 
as  sole  arbiter  of  this  matter,  and  say  with  Paul :  <<  Yea,  let 
God  be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar."  He  attempts  to  show 
that  Protestants  are  obliged  to  employ  the  Catholic  rule,  in 
establishing  their  doctrines,  concerning  the  baptism  of  infants, 
the  substitution  of  the  first  for  the  seventh  day,  as  the  Sab- 
bath, &c. ;  which  he  affirms  not  to  be  susceptible  of  proof 
from  the  scriptures.  This  may  be  his  opinion,  but  Protestants 
differ.  Besides,  reasoning  from  the  usages  of  the  church  in 
its  early  history,  in  favor  of  doctrines  supposed  to  be  taught 
in  the  Bible,  though  not  with  perfect  clearness,  does  not  im- 
ply that  the  church  is  the  infallible  rule  of  faith. 

In  concluding  our  examination  of  the  grounds  on  which  Mr. 
H.  bases  this  rule,  we  will  state  what  we  consider  the  grand 
sophistry  which  gives  speciousness  to  his  reasoning.    It  is  evi- 
dent from  Holy  writ,  that  the  church  of  Christ,  since  its  first 
establishment,  has  never  ceased  to  be ;  and  it  is  equally  evident 
that  this  church  must  have  always  believed  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel.     But  Mr.  H.  assumes  that  this  church  is^ 
an  organized  body  or  society,  which  can  be  identified  with  as 
much  ease,  as  the  Masonic  fraternity  or  the  church  of  England. 
Hence  you  have  but  to  find  its  doctrines  in  any  age,  and  you 
will  have  the  infallible  and  unchanging  truth.     <^  But  he  is 
not  a  Jew,  which  is  one  outwardly,-  neither  is  that  circumci- 
sion, which  is  outward  in  the  flesh  ;  but  he  is  a  Jew  which 
is  one  inwardly ;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the 
spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter."     A  correct  faith  is  not  more  es- 
sential to  the  true  church  than  holiness,  both  of  heart  and 
life.     The  presence  of  Christ  will  no  more  be  with  a  church 
corrupt  in  spirit  and  in  morals,  than  with  one  corrupt  in  doc- 
trine.    All  the   members  of  the  Romish  church  have  not 
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been  good  men,  even  by  the  admission  of  Mr.  H.,  who  says  : 
<<  Yon  have  quoted  the  ambitious  projects  and  pretensions  of 
individual  popes.  Among  them,  there  have  been  a  few  bad, 
out  of  a  multitude  of  good,  virtuous  and  holy  men."  And 
yet  it  is  as  impossible  for  a  bad  man  to  be  a  member  of  Christ's 
body,  which  is  his  church,  as  for  one  who  holds  fundamental 
error.  Religion  then,  having  its  seat  in  the  heart,  we  are  not 
adequate  judges  of  whom  the  church  consists,  though  we 
know  that  the  wicked  and  unbelieving  do  not  belong  to  it. 
Therefore,  we  must  judge  the  church  by  the  truth,  and  not 
the  truth  by  the  church. 

But  it  is  time  to  consider  the  foundation  of  the  Protestant 
rule,  the  Bible  alone.  The  Bible  is  the  word  of  God ;  we  are 
bound  to  embrace  with  unreserved  faith,  whatever  God  says ; 
by  the  rule  of  faith,  we  mean  that  which  must  determine  our 
belief;  hence  the  Bible  is  the  rule  of  faith.  God  can  neither 
err  nor  lie ;  therefore,  the  Bible  being  His  word,  is  infalliblev 
Is  the  Bible  alone  this  rule  ?  It  is  ;  for  God  has  neither  given 
us  any  other  revelation,  or  enjoined  us  to  believe  anything 
else.  If  this  be  denied,  let  it  be  stated  and  proved  what  the 
additional  revelation  or  injunction  is ;  and  we  will  refute  its 
claims,  or  abandon  our  own  position.  Let  \is  examine  the 
teaching  of  the  sacred  volume  on  this  subject. 

"  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  :  if  they  speak  not  ac- 
cording to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them.^ 
Is.  8  :  20.  "  The  prophet  in  this  verse,"  says  Mr.  H.,  "  was 
not  pointing  out  a  rule  of  faith,  but  reminding  the  people  that 
it  was  forbidden  in  the  land  (Deut.  18  :  10)  to  consult  false 
oracles,  which  was  natural  enough."  He  warned  them  against 
false  oracles,  and  directed  them  to  the  true,  ''  to  the  law  and 
to  the  testimony ;"  he  told  them,  moreover,  how  to  detect  c/* 
ror  :  '^  If  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  light  in  them."  '-  And  that  from  a  child  thou  hast 
known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise 
unto  salvation."  2  Tim.  3  :  15.  Mr.  H.  wishes  to  know 
if  this  be  so,  <<  without  any  human  judge  or  help,"  what  will 
become  of  the  clergy.     Let  them  teach,  and  keep  coustantly 
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before  the  mind  these  Scriptures.  There  are  many  passages, 
moreover,  whose  meaning  they  can  iUustrate  by  their  superior 
learning.  But  though  a  man  should  reside  in  some  distant 
isle,  whose  soil  had  never  been  hallowed  by  the  tread  of 
priest,  cardinal  or  pope,  or  of  any  minister ;  yet  if  he  have  the 
Book  Divine,  and  make  it  his  study  and  delight,  it  is  able  to 
impart  that  truth  which  brings  <' salvation  through  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus."  ''You  will  tell  me  that  the  Jews  were  recom- 
mended by  our  Saviour,  and  the  Bereans  by  his  apostle,  to  read 
the  Scriptures :  I  admit  it,  but  all  that  goes  no  farther  than  to 
prove  that  they  are  profitable,"  &,c.  But  suppose  we  show 
that  Christ  commanded  the  Jews  to  search  and  believe  the 
Scriptures,  as  the  divine  testimony  concerning  him  ,*  and  that 
Paul  praised  the  Bereans  for  testing  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
preached  to  them,  by  comparing  them  with  the  Scriptures : 
will  that  prove  nothing  to  the  point  ?  Jno.  5  :  39,  46.  '<  These 
were  more  noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica,  in  that  they  re- 
ceived the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the 
Scriptures  daily,  whether  these  things  were  so.  Therefore, 
many  of  them  believed."  Acts  17  :  11,  12.  Does  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  teach  the  people  to  search  the  Scriptures 
daily,  to  determine  whether  her  doctrines  are  true  ?  Christ 
reproved  the  Jews  for  "  transgressing  and  making  of  none  effect 
the  commandment  of  God  by  their  tradition ;"  (Mat.  15  :  1-9,) 
appealed  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  proof  of  his  doctrine  ;  (Mat. 
12  :  1-9,)  and  taught,  that  men  ought  to  hear  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  and  that  if  they  would  not  hear  them,  neither  would 
they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  (Luke 
16  :  29,  31.)  Paul  reasoned  out  of  the  Scriptures,  to  prove 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  Acts  17  :  23.  Christ  inspired 
and  commissioned  the  apostles  to  teach  his  commandments, 
and  authenticated  their  doctrines  by  giving  them  power  to 
work  miracles.  They  taught  by  sermons  and  by  epistles : 
the  former,  excepting  those  recorded  in  Acts,  have  perished  ; 
the  latter  still  remain  the  guide  of  the  church.  Reader,  does 
not  our  rule  rest  upon  a  foundation  sure  as  the  unfailing  word 
of  Jehovah  ? 
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Against  this  rule  Mr.  H.  urges  ten  objections  : 

1.  He  asserts  that  the  Bible  was  not  fully  written  at  the 
first  establishment  of  the  church,  and  hence,  could  not  then 
be  the  rule  of  faith.  But  the  Old  Testament  was  written, 
and  the  instructions  now  written  in  the  New  were  spoken  by 
the  apostles  ;  therefore,  they  had  the  same  rule  as  we.  He 
says  that,  for  the  same  reason,  Christ  could  not  have  established 
it.  But  he  did  confirm  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, and  did  sanction  and  command  the  teaching  of  his 
apostles,  which  we  have  in  the  New  Testament.  But  let  us 
try  his  argument  upon  his  own  rule.  <<  This  rule  does  not 
exclude,  but  comprises  the  belief  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
If,  then,  his  reasoning  be  correct,  how  could  this  rule  exist  in 
the  first  century,  or  be  established  by  Christ,  when  the  Scrip- 
tures were  not  completely  written  until  after  the  ascension  of 
Christ  and  the  formation  of  the  church  ?  Still  more  strongly 
does  it  lie  against  the  <<  definitions  of  councils." 

2.  He  asks  for  the  Scriptural  warrant  for  our  rule.  We 
have  given  it  already. 

3.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Bible  alone  ?  Is  it  the  Bible  on  the  shelf 
of  your  library  ?  Or  is  it  the  Bible,  as  you  peruse  it  ?  The  former  cannot 
be  your  rule  of  faith,  and  the  latter  is  not  the  Bible  alone,  but  you  and  the 
Bible  together.  Do  you  then,  Reverend  sir,  look  upon  yourself  and  the 
Bible  together  as  constituting  that  infallible  rule  established  by  Christ?" 

This  is  his  chief  argument,  and  nearly  all  his  remain- 
ing objections  are  repetitious  of  this,  with  slight  varia- 
tions. Let  us,  then,  meet  it  fairly,  and  test  its  strength.  The 
Scriptures  themselves,  whether  written,  printed  or  spoken, 
whether  lying  on  the  shelf,  or  held  in  the  hand,  or  burned  as 
a  bonfire,  the  Scriptures  themselves,  are  the  rule  established  by 
Christ.  The  use,  rejection,  neglect  or  perversion  of  this  rule, 
does  not  aflfect  its  authority  and  infallibility.  By  its  infalli- 
bility, we  mean  that  it  is  absolutely  and  perfectly  true,  with- 
out mixture  or  defect ;  and  that  whatever  doctrines  are  taught 
by  it  are  certainly  correct.  To  avail  himself  of  it,  a  man 
must  embrace  it  in  his  own  mind ;  must  conceive  its  mean- 
ing ;  and  as  the  human  intellect  is  liable  to  error,  it  is  possible 
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for  him  to  misuDderstaad  it,  and,  therefore,  to  err.     This  does 
not  result  from  any  imperfection  or  quality  of  the  rule,  but 
from  the  nature  of  man ;  and  hence  must  be  the  case,  what- 
ever the  rule  may  be.     The  instructor  may  be  infallible  ;  he 
may  teach  verbally  or  by  writing ;  his  instructions  may  be  ex- 
plained by  ten  thousand  infallible  interpreters ;  and  yet  as  a 
fallible  man  must  take  them  into  his  own  mind  at  last,  there 
remains  a  possit^lity  of  mistake.     He  might  have  the  Apostle 
Paul  himself  as  his  teacher ;  Paul  might  consume  days  and 
years  in  telling  him  the  truth,  explaining  its  sense,  and  then 
explaining  and  re-explaining  his  own  explanations  :  still  as  he 
must  understand  it  for  himself,  as  the  exercise  of  his  own 
mind  is  necessary  to  the  reception  of  an  idea,  his  own  stupi- 
dity, indifference,  or  love  of  darkness,  may  prevent  him  from 
embracing  the  correct  view,  and  lead  him  to  place  a  wrong 
construction  upon  the  words  he  heard.     Must  we,  therefore, 
conclude  certainty  of  knowledge  to  be  unattainable  by  man, 
and  doubtful  speculations  his  sole  mental  property  ?     Shall  we 
say  that  men  can  derive  only  opinions  from  the  word  of  God, 
and  that  there  is  as  much  authority  for  one  belief  as  for  an- 
other ?     Certainly  not.     Men  can  express  their  ideas  in  words 
of  such  plain  and  well  established  significance,  that  all  sane 
and  candid  persons  will  understand  them ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
speaking   through   prophets,   evangelists   and   apostles,  can, 
doubtless,  convey  the  truth  in  language  equally  intelligible. 
While  we  believe,  therefore,  that  men  may,  and  do,  "  wrest 
the  Scriptures  unto  their  own  destruction ;"  we  also  believe 
that  any  man  of  sound  mind  who  will  search  or  hear  them 
with  a  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  learn  the  truth,  and  who 
«•  does  the  will  of  the  Father,  that  he  may  know  whether  the 
doctrine  is  of  him,"  will  surely  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
grand,   essential,   saving  verities   of  revelation.     For    'Uhe 
Scriptures  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,"  and  do  so 
clearly  mark  <<  the  way  of  holiness,  that  the  wayfaring  men, 
though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein."     But  to  press  Mr.  H.  with 
his  own  argument :  how  can  a  Catholic,  being  fallible,  know 
Vol.  VI.— 10 
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that  his  views  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  his  church  arc  cor- 
rect ?  We  will  give  his  answer,  and  prove  it  to  be  a  bundle 
of  fallacies.  *•  According  to  the  Catholic  rule  of  faith,  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  are  not  abstract  speculations ;  they 
are  '  positive  truths,  facts,'  unchanged  and  unchangeable,  as 
they  came  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  inspired 
apostles."  Do  Protestants  believe  otherwise?  "But,  being 
public  truths  or  facts,  they  were  taught  by  the  pastors  of  the 
church,  and  believed  by  the  people  in  all  countries,  and  in 
every  century  since  the  establishment  of  the  church.-' 
"  Taught  by  the  pastors,"  "  believed  by  the  people  in  all  coun- 
tries :"  what  does  he  mean  ?  "  Consequently,  I  can  verify 
them  with  the  same  certainty,  which  I  have  that  such  an 
event  as  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  decapitation  of  Charles  I., 
or  the  council  of  Nice,  took  place  in  the  world.  In  neither 
case  is  a  divine  or  personal  infallibility  necessary."  Is  not 
the  mind  fallible  in  the  verification  of  facts  ?  Can  we  not 
verify  the  truths  of  the  Bible  by  pointing  to  chapter  and  verse, 
where  they  are  stated  ?  And  when  you  have  verified  certain 
dogmas,  how  shall  you  know  that  your  understanding  of  them 
is  correct ?  "Aye,  there  is  the  rub."  They  may  be  true  in 
the  words  spoken  by  the  priest  or  written  in  the  book ;  but 
are  they  true  in  the  sense  you  affix  to  them  ?  "  When  I  say 
that  two  and  four  make  six ;  that  Charles  X.  was  expelled 
from  France  ;  that  Luther  had  a  misunderstanding  with  Leo 
X. ;  that  John  Huss  was  burned  to  death  at  Constance,  and 
Michael  Servetus  in  Geneva ;  i  assert  propositions  which  are 
infallibly  true.  But  when  I  take  up  the  words  of  Jesus 
Christ,  *This  is  my  body,'  and  assert  their  meaning  to 
be,  *this  is  not  my  body,'  the  case  is  entirely  changed. 
And  why  ?  Because  in  this  I  utter  a  mere  speculative  propo- 
sition; an  opinion."  And  suppose  it  is  a  mere  opinion,  and 
a  false  opinion,  and  a  foolish  opinion,  and  (what  we  believe  to 
be  the  fact)  an  opinion  never  entertained  or  expressed  by  any 
man,  Catholic  or  Protestant :  what  follows  from  all  this  ? 
Are  not  the  words  of  Christ,  "  This  is  my  body,"  infallibly 
true?     Are  they  not  infallibly  taught  in  the  Bible?     And  do 
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not  Protestants  maiutain  that  the  Bible  alone  is  the  infallible 
rule  of  faith,  aud  not  human  opinions  or  interpretations? 
Whjr  may  not  fallible  men  comprehend  the  infallible  Scrip- 
tures, as  well  as  infallible  definitions  of  councils  ?  Why  may 
they  not  draw  the  truths  of  salvation  from  their  grea{  foun- 
tain, the  volume  of  inspiration,  as  well  as  from  the  stream  of 
tradition,  though  it  had  flowed  without  the  slightest  cprrup- 
tion  through  eighteen  centuries  ? 

4.  "  The  Bible  cannot  be  onr  rule  of  faith,  because  we  are  boand  as 
Christians  to  believe  that  the  Bible  is  an  authentic  and  inspired  book,  and 
this  I  defy  any  one  to  prove  from  the  Bible  alone." 

If,  then,  it  be  necessary  for  the  rule  to  contain  the  proof 
of  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  what 
right  had  Mr.  H.  to  assume  these  in  his  reasoning  to 
establish  the  infallibility  of  the  church  ?  How  can  he  prove 
the  truth  of  his  rule  from  the  Scriptures,  when  he  must  prove 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  from  his  rule  ?  When  his  oppo- 
nent pressed  him  hard  with  this  difficulty,  he  endeavored  to 
show  that  ''  the  authority  of  the  church  is  a  fact  that  can  be 
established  with  or  without  the  Scriptures !"  Let  us  see  how 
he  sustains  this  assertion  :  "  1st  Protestants  admit  the  testi- 
mony of  Scripture,  and  on  this  account  I  quote  it  to  prove 
the  authority  of  the  church."  But  Protestants  will  scarcely 
allow  him  to  employ  this  testimony  in  the  very  argument 
which  professes  to  do  without  it.  ''  2.  I  quote  it,  not  as  an 
inspired  book,  if  you  prefer  to  take  the  ground  of  a  deist,  but 
I  quote  it,  in  that  case,  as  historical  evidence  of  the  fact,  in 
which  sense  you  Will  be  obliged,  even  as  a  deist,  to  admit  its 
testimony."  Here  are  two  fallacies.  A  book  which  is  not 
authentic  cannot  be  historical  evidence  of  the  facts  it  asserts : 
and  if  authentic,  but  uninspired,  it  may  affirm  the  infallibility 
of  the  church,  but  why  should  we  believe  it  ?  "  3.  The  his- 
tory of  Christianity  proves  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
From  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the  church  proscribed  heresies  ; 
preached  the  doctrines  of  Christ  to  all  nations ;  determined, 
by  a  final  decision,  all  controversies ;  and  in  all  matters  of 
religion,  exercised  supreme  authority."     Indeed !  and  suppose 
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she  had  done  so  ever  since  the  flood,  would  it  prove  her  to 
be  the  infallible  rule  of  faith  ?  Would  it  prove  her  authority 
to  be  legitimate,  ninchangeable,  heaven-descended?  When 
we  read  this  we  seemed  to  hear  the  devil  say :  '<  Away  with 
your  modern  pretensions !  leave  your  boasts  of  an  authority 
so  young,  so  feeble  and  so  limited!  From  a  period  long  an- 
terior to  that  which  you  claim  as  the  commencement  of  the 
sway  of  your  church,  I  have  led  captive  the  minds,  hearts 
and  bodies  of  men,  and  the  number  of  my  subjects  has  ever 
exceeded  your  largest  lists  of  members ! "  Let  the  reader 
judge,  who  has  the  better  of  this  argument  ? 

But  while  the  argument  recoils  with  such  force  against 
its  author,  does  it  deal  death  or  damage  to  our  cause  ?  The 
argument  is,  that  the  Bible  does  not  prove  itself  authentic 
and  inspired,  and  therefore,  failing  to  establi^h  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  cannot  be  the  rule  of  faith.  We  re- 
ply :  the  Bible  is  intended  to  teach  with  authority,  not  to 
prove  by  reasoning.  The  faith  which  we  claim  for  it  alone, 
is  implicit  reliance  upon  assertion,  in  contra-distinction  from 
that  conviction  which  results  from  the  weighing  of  evidence  : 
but  our  belief  in  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  Scripture 
is  based  not  on  its  mere  affirmation,  but  on  demonstration. 
We  will  believe  what  any  individual  says,  though  he  is  the 
silliest  of  fools,  or  the  falsest  of  liars,  if  he  will  support  his 
story  by  satisfactory  proof:  but  we  exercise  unreserved  con- 
fidence in  the  teaching  of  God's  word  alone,  because  men 
may  err  or  deceive,  but  God  cannot.  The  testimony  of  the 
fathers,  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Gentiles,  the  developments  of  his- 
tory and  a  thousand  other  circumstances  are  employed  by  us 
as  suitable  materials  in  the  construction  of  an  argument,  or 
the  investigation  of  a  subject :  but  we  do  not  place  in  any  of 
them  a  faith  which  asks  no  questions  and  abhors  all  doubts. 

5.  He  argues  that  "it  was  not  universally  known  until  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  what  books  were  to  be  regarded  as 
inspired  scriptures,"  and  hence  the  Bible  alone  could  not  have 
been  the  infallible  rule  possessed  by  the  Christians,  who  lived 
during  the  preceding  ages.     The  facts  stated  can  prove  no 
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more  than  this,  that,  during  the  first  five  centuries,  all  Chris- 
tians did  not  possess  the  Bible  in  its  completeness,  but  only 
that  larger  portion  of  it,  whose  authority  was  undisputed. 
Query :  Did  the  definitions  of  all  the  general  councils  exist 
during  those  ages?  He  asks,  moreover,  if  all  those  who  can- 
not read,  or  have  not  Bibles,  are  destitute  of  a  rule  of  faith  ? 
Certainly  not,  unless  he  will  prove  that  the  Bible  cannot  be 
the  rule  to  any  one  without  his  reading  it.  We  had  thought 
he  might  hear  it,  and  thus  acquaint  himself  with  it. 

6.  He  asserts,  as  ^<  an  undeniable  fact,"  that  the  Bible 
alone  has  not  determined  '^  a  single  dispute  since  the  origin  of 
Christianity,"  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  rule  established  by 
Christ  to  <' determine  disputes  in  his  church."  From  the 
complaints  made  by  Paul  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
of  ''  the  envying,  strife  and  divisions"  among  them,  and  his 
rejoicing  in  his  second  epistle  over  the  happy  results  of  the 
former,  we  had  supposed,  that  the  very  first  age  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  afforded  a  most  signal  example  of  settling  dis- 
putes by  the  word  of  God  as  the  sole  rule.  But  if  it  be  true, 
that  ''  all  Catholics  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations  believe  the 
same  identical  doctrines,'^  how  is  it  possible  that  the  Catholic 
rule  of  faith  should  determine  a  single  dispute  ?  Diversity 
and  not  identity  causes  disputes. 

7.  <<  The  Bible  alone,  or  the  Bible  operated  upon  by  pri- 
vate interpretation,  has  given  rise  to  all  the  heresies  that  exist.". 
We  deny  it.  We  repel  the  charge  with  loathing  and  indigna- 
tion. We  have  learned  from  the  Bible  itself  a  philosophy 
more  honorable  to  it  and  to  its  author.  Evil  doers  <<  hate  the 
light  and  love  darkness ;"  men  "  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteous- 
ness ;"  do  not  "  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge ;"  refuse 
to  ''  glorify  God  and  be  thankful,"  and  are,  therefore,  *'  given 
over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  become  vain  in  their  imaginations, 
and  have  their  foolish  heart  darkened."  In  these  facts  we  find 
an  explanation  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  deadly  error.  '^  Pro- 
fane and  old  wives'  fables,"  "  oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so 
called,"  "  not  enduring  sound  doctrine,  but  heaping  to  them- 
selves teachers,  having  itching  ears,  turning  away  their  ears 
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from  the  trath  unto  fables,''  <<  giving  heed  to  Jewish  fables 
and  commandments  that  turn  from  the  truth,"  "  making  the 
commandment  of  God  of  none  effect  by  tradition ;"  such, 
such  are  the  prohfic  causes  of  the  abominable  lies  which  are 
taught,  as  pure  and  divine  truth :  so  have  we  read  the  pro* 
phetic  warnings  of  the  Scriptures  and  their  fulfilment  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  in  other  false  sys« 
tems.  That  those  heretics,  who  hold  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  endeavor  to  support  their  views  hy  distortions  of  its  doc* 
trines,  is  true  and  natural  enough.  That  they  may  be  so 
blinded  by  their  love  of  error,  and  so  abandoned  to  their  own 
folly,  as  to  persuade  themselves  into  the  belief  of  a  Scriptural 
warrant  for  "damnable  heresies,"  is  a  fact  which  accords  with 
Scripture  and  history.  But  as  the  fact  that  Paul's  preaching 
was  "  the  savour  of  death  unto  death"  to  some,  did  not  prove 
that  it  should  not  be  heard,  nor  prevent  it  from  being  -^the 
savour  of  life  unto  life  to  others ;"  so  the  fact  that  men 
"  wrest  the  Scriptures  unto  their  own  destruction,"  and  palm 
upon  the  Bible  the  offspring  of  their  own  conceited  and  im. 
pure  minds,  will  not  deter  us  from  searching  it  daily,  like  the 
noble  hearted  Bereans,  to  see  if  the  doctrines  taught  by  men 
are  so.  <<  The  Socinian,  the  Universalist,.the  Swedenborgiaa, 
have  as  good  a  right  to  understand  it  as  you."  Yes,  or  as  Mr. 
H.,  or  as  his  church.  But  neither  they  nor  we  have  any 
right  to  pervert  its  meaning,  or  fix  to  it  whatever  notion  w^  or 
they  may  please.  They  not  only  have  a  right,  bat  are  under 
the  strongest  obligation,  to  understand  it ;  for,  unless  they  be- 
lieve its  truths,  they  will  be  damned.  But  it  is  at  the  peril  of 
their  souls  to  substitute  vain  tradition  or  philosophy  in  its 
place. 

8.  He  urges  that,  according  to  the  Protestant  rule,  we  must 
admit  that  we  may  be  in  error,  and  other  sects  in  the  right. 
We  make  the  admission  with  all  readiness  in  reference  to  mi- 
nor points,  and  Mr.  H.  grants  the  same  .in  behalf  of  Catho- 
lics ;  but  we  deny  it  with  regard  to  fundamental  doctrines. 
We  claim  for  these  the  highest  moral  certainty,  because  they 
are  taught  with  noontide  clearness  in  the  infallible  Book. 
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9.  "  If  the  Bible  alone  be  the  rule  of  faith,  it  must  be  the 
Bible  according  to  each  one's  interpretation."  There  is  as 
much  reason  in  this,  as  in  saying  that  if  the  rules  of  arithmetic 
be  the  true  rules,  they  must  be  the  rules  according  to  each 
man's  application  of  them.  They  are  certainly  true  ;  if  cor- 
rectly used,  they  will  infallibly  gi^e  you  the  true  results ;  but 
you  may  misuse  them,  and  make  mistakes.  So  the  Bible  it- 
self is  the  rule,  and  not  any  man's  interpretation.  To  illus- 
trate his  meaning,  he  supposes  four  Presbyterian  clergymen 
reading  the  Bible ;  one  imagines  himself  to  find  in  it  Unita- 
rianism,  another  Universalism,  a  third  the  doctrine  of  Swe- 
denborg,  and  the  fourth  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church^  He  asks,  if  they  would  not  be  bound  before 
God,  as  honest  men,  to  embrace  respecti^rely  these  systems. 
We  answer,  every  man  is  bound,  in  honesty  and  duty,  to  em- 
brace any  doctrine  of  whose  truth  he  is  firmly  persuaded,  whe- 
ther his  conviction  has  resulted  from  a  perusal  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  from  any  other  means.  But  he  must  remember,  that 
Protestants  have  not  forsaken  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  '^  the 
Scriptures  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation."  And  we 
ask,  if  we  must  not  resort  to  the  Bible  to  learn  the  infallibility 
of  his  church,  where  shall  we  go  ?  Must  we  take  it  on  her 
own  authority  ?  If  Mr.  H.  had  been  convinced  by  this  con- 
troversy, that  the  Bible  is  the  only  infallible  and  binding  rule 
of  faith,  would  not  honesty  compel  him  to  forsake  his  former 
doctrine  ?  If  by  reading  the  history  of  Christianity  and  of 
Mahometanism,  he  should  be  persuaded  that  the  religion  of 
the  false  prophet  is  true,  would  he  not  be  bound  to  reject  the 
former,  and  adopt  the  latter  ? 

10.  He  asserts  that  it  is  '^  as  clear  as  noonday,  that  the 
Protestant  rule  is  not  the  rule  established  by  Christ,  because 
instead  of  teaching  the  doctrines  of  Christ  as  positive  truthSi 
it  merely  submits  them  to  its  votaries,  as  opinions  held  by 
the  preacher,  agreed  to  by  those  who  drew  up  the  confes- 
sion of  faith,  and  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  Bible." 
The  Protestant  rule  does  no  such  thing.  It  directs  its  vota- 
ries not  to  the  teachings  of  preacher,  priest,  creed  or  church. 
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but  to  the  Bible  itself,  which  it  asserts  to  be  the  only  infalli- 
ble guide.  We  find  in  its  pages  not  doubtful  speculations, 
but  revelations  from  God,  of  absolute  truth  ;  and  our  faith 
therein  is  as  strong  and  unwavering  as  Mr.  H.'s  can  be  in  the 
decrees  of  councils  or  the  traditions  of  his  church. 

If  any  method  can  be  devised  by  which  the  rays  of  divine 
truth  can  enter  the  mind  without  the  possibility  of  being  dim- 
med, colored  or  distorted  by  human  prejudice  and  perversity, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  learn  and  embrace  it.     But  this  seems  to 
us  an  utter  impossibility,  unless  every  individual  shall  be 
gifted  with  a  personal  infallibility.     It  certainly  would  not  be 
secured  by  the  simple  fact,  that  the  instructors  taught    the 
pure  truth.     If  this  were  so,  we  could  not  err  when  we  read 
the  writings  of  inspired  men,  or  hear  them  spoken  hy  others. 
The  difficulty  is  not  to  get  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ex- 
pressed in  correct  language,  without  error  or  imperfection  ;   for 
all  confess  that  this  want  is  met  in  the  word  of  God;  but  to 
secure  to  every  one  a  right  understanding  of  them ;  to  make 
it  infallibly  certain  that  the  conceptions  of  our  own  minds 
concerning  these  doctrines,  derived   from   some   process   of 
learning,  are  the  infallible  truth.     We  believe  that  God  has 
made  ample  provisions  for  the  instruction  in  righteousness,  and 
the  salvation  of  all  those  who  are  honestly  and  earnestly  de- 
sirous to  know  and  to  do  his  commandments.     But  we  are 
equally  persuaded  that  men  may  be  ignorant  of  the  true  know- 
ledge ;  may  entertain  the  most  pernicious  errors,  and  abide  in 
impurity  and  condemnation,  if  they  refuse  to  submit  them- 
selves with  humble  and  docile  minds  to  the  lessons  and  re- 
quirements of  their  Divine  Master.     And  the  stubborn  fact 
remains  to  be  explained  by  Roman  Catholics,  though  their  at- 
tention has  so  often  been  called  to  it,  that  if  all  who  listen  to 
the  teachings  of  their  church  are  in  possession  of  infallible 
truth,  still  no  means  has  been  provided  for  infallibly  persuading 
men  of  this  first  and  indispensable  step  towards  the  acquisition 
of  the  truth ;  that  their  church  is  its  sole  depository. 

We  close  this  subject  with  the  sentiment  of  Chillingworth 
more  deeply  imbedded  in  our  convictions  and  endeared  to  our 
heart ;  <<  The  Bible,  the  Bible,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants." 
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ART.  VII. 

SKETCHES   OF  RECENT  WORKS. 


1.  An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language;  contaioiDg  the 
whole  vocabulary  of  the  first  edition,  ia  two  volumes  quarto ;  the  entire 
corrections  and  inaprovements  of  the  second  edition,  in  two  volumes 
royal  octavo ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  introductory  dissertation  on  the 
origin,  history,  and  connection  of  the  languages  of  Western  Asia  and 
Europe,  with  an  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  languages  are 
formed.  Bv  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.  Kevised  and  enlarged  by  Chauncy 
A.  Goodricn,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  With  pronouncing  vocabularies 
of  Scripture,  classical  and  geographical  names.  Published  by  George 
and  Charles  Merriam :  Springfield,  Mass.    1851. 

We  have  received,  through  our  friend,  J.  W.  Randolph,  Esq.,  of  this 
city«  a  copy  of  this  greatest  of  American  publications,  to  oe  commended  to 
such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  yet  obtained  it.  Terms  are  inadequate  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  this  grand  tbesaurus  of  English  lexicography. 
In  its  etymolog)',  definitions,  and  completeness  of  all  the  vocables  or  tbe 
language,  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  without  a  rival  in  England  or  America. 
Any  thing,  and  every  thing  in  English  terminology  may  not  only  be  found, 
but  every  variety  of  signification  perfectly  ascertained.  It  is  a  massive 
monument  of  learning,  labor  and  skill ;  and  by  consent  of  the  wise,  the 
lexical  standard  of  the  English  tongue.  The  new  edition,  in  one  large 
quarto,  contains,  unabridged,  the  entire  work  of  the  immortal  author,  re- 
duced to  the  extremely  low  price  of  $  6.00.  The  time  has  arrived,  when 
no  man,  pretending  to  scholarship,  can  do  without  it.  We  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  publishers'  advertisement,  on  the  3d  page  of  the  cover,  for  fur- 
ther information. 

2.  The  Popular  Cyclopadia  of  Biblical  Literature^  condensed  from  the 
larger  work.  By  Jonn  Kitto,  D.  D.,  F.  S.  A. ;  assisted  by  Rev.  James 
Taylor,  D.  D.,  of  Glasgow.  Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings.  Bos- 
ton :  Published  by  Grould  and  Lincoln,  59  Washington  st.    1851. 

Biblical  literature  is  happily  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  every  other  department  of  knowledge.  The  researches  of  learned 
men  are  constantly  throwing  light  upon  the  sacred  page,  and  accumulating 
vast  stores  of  intellectual  wealth  for  the  Christian  student.  It  is  manifestly 
needful,  therefore,  that  he  should  have  at  hand  books  of  reference,  embody- 
ing the  results  of  these  researches.  We  have  indeed,  many  valuable  dic- 
tionaries of  the  Bible,  in  some  respects  not  to  be  superseded  ;  but  they  are 
necessarily  defective  in  this  species  of  information,  not  only  so  pleasing, 
but  so  indispensable  to  all  wno  desire  to  possess  the  latest  accessions  of 
learning  and  science  to  the  truth  of  God.  The  great  work  from  which  this 
has  been  condensed,  is  confessedly  superior  to  all  others  of  the  clasps.  That 
from  its  size  and  costliness,  is  inaccessible  to  the  majority  of  readers.  It 
was  consequently  deemed  useful  so  to  abridge  it,  as  to  place  it  within  their 
reach.  But  we  must  not  associate  it  with  abridgments  in  general.  It  is  a 
large  octavo  of  800  pages,  closely,  but  distincily  printed,  in  double  columns, 
containing  a  treasure  of  erudition  not  to  be  found  in  any  similar  produc- 
tions.   It  is  beautifully  interspersed  throughout  with  engravings,  of  the 
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most  recent  discoyeries  in  Biblical  antiquity.  One  rejoices  in  the  possession 
of  so  compeDdious  a  manual,  to  aid  bim  in  understanding  that  sublime 
science,  to  which  all  human  science  is  daily  paying  homage. 

3.  The  Christianas  Daily  Treasury :  A  religious  exercise  for  every  day  in 
the  year.  By  Ebenezer  Temple,  author  of  "  the  Domestic  Aliar,"*&c. 
Boston  :  Gould  and  Lincoln.    1851. 

Whatever  tends  to  promote  personal  religion  by  enlightened  views  of  the 
scriptures,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  press  to  commend  to  the  public,  especiaJIy 
in  these  times,  when  we  are  in  danger  a  thousand  times  more  from  irre- 
ligion  and  formality  than  from  fanaticism.  We  have  examined  this  work, 
with  a  hi|fh  approval  of  its  execution.  It  possesses  an  excellence  to  aJJ, 
but  especialty  to  ministers,  from  the  often  very  oeautiful  outlines  of  ser- 
mons ;  suggestive  of  appropriate  matter  for  the  pulpit.  We  do  not  mean 
to  patronize  the  ruinous  practice  of  preaching  otner  men's  sermons.  But 
we  would  be  equally  far  from  dissuading  from  the  proper  use  of  other 
men's  labors,  by  augmenting  the  mass  of  our  own  ideas.  It  possesses  a 
great  convenience  ;  an  index  of  texts,  by  which  it  is  rendered  a  sort  of 
practical  textual  commentary,  on  such  passages  as  are  selected  for  daily 
meditation  and  prayer. 

4.  A  Wreath  Around  the  Cross;  or.  Scripture  truths  illustrated.  By  Rev. 
A.  Morton  Brown,  author  of  "  The  leader  of  the  Lollards."  With  a 
recommendatory  preface,  by  John  Angell  James.  Boston:  Gould  and 
Lincoln.    1851. 

Quaint  and  curious  titles  were  commonly  given  to  books  a  few  centuries 
ago,  some  of  which  appear  to  us,  now,  amusing  and  even  ridiculous.  Yet, 
there  is  ^reat  force  in  an  appropriate  title.  The  very  name  of  this  little 
volume  IS  full  of  beauty  and  of  sentiment ;  and  its  contents  sustain  its  at* 
tractive  desi^ation.  A  crown  of  thorns  encircled  the  brow  of  the  cruci- 
fied Jesus.  But  those  thorns  have  put  forth  amaranthine  flowers,  and  en- 
twined an  unfading  wreath  of  cerulian  colorsaround  his  cross.  Making  this 
the  great  central  object  to  the  eye  of  faith,  the  author  delineates  these  to 
the  neart,  that  all  may  be  led  to  adopt  the  apostolic  asseveration ;  **  God 
forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
The  book  is  well  calculated  to  aggrandize  the  cross ;  and  no  greater  work 
could  any  book  perform. 

5.  Lectures  on  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  By  William  R.  Williams.  Boston : 
Gould  &  Lincoln.  1851. 

There  is  no  fact  of  inspiration  more  astonishing  than  those  profound 
depths  from  which  are  ever  issuing  new  and  copious  streams  of  spiritual 
health  and  power ;  those  unfathomed   **  wells  of  salvation  "  from  which 
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is  that  incomparable  composition,  ''The  Lord's  Prayer  ;"  to  the  exposition 
of  which,  this  work  is  devoted.  Although  comprising  a  few  sentences, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  by  no  means  eni^rmatical,  such  is  its  divine  com- 
prehensiveness and  ever  recurring  suitability^,  that  volumes  have  b^en  writ- 
ten in  its  explanation  ;  and  still  new  beauties  rise,  and  new  adaptations  are 
discovered  with  the  ceaseless  vicissitudes  of  human  life.  Our  author  has 
added  his  tribute  to  its  priceless  worth,  by  expatiating  with  ability  upon 
its  several  clauses,   and   unfolding  their  expansive  si&[nificance  to   the 

Eious  mind,  availing  himself  of  V)me  of  the  most  valuable  treatises  which 
ave  been  composed  upon  it. 
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6*  The  Cyclopedia  of  Anecdotes  of  LUerature  and  the  Fine  Arts.  With 
Dumerous  illustrations.  By  Kazlitt  Arvine,  A.  M.,  author  of  the  Cyclo- 
paeclia  of  Moral  and  Religious  Anecdotes.  Boston:  Published  by  Gould 
OS  Lincoln  ;  Nos.  1  and  2.     1851. 

A  well  told  and  an  authentic  anecdote  on  any  subject,  produces  a  pecu- 
liar effect.  It  has  the  force  both  of  the  aptest  illustration  and  of  the  most 
cogent  argument.  Here  is  a  perfect  repository  of  the  most  choice  and  ap« 
proved  specimens  of  this  species  of  information,  selected  with  the  greatest 
care  from  all  sources,  ancient  and  modern.  A  severe  taste,  and  a  sound 
judgment  have  been  exercised  by  the  author  in  discriminating  between  the 
pure  and  the  yile ;  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  amuse,  at  the  risk  of  either 
good  taste  or  sound  morality  and  religion.  The  work  is  replete  with  such 
entertainment  as  is  adapted  to  all  grades  of  readers*  the  most  or  least  intel- 
lectual. It  is  arranged  in  topical  and  alphabetical  order,  with  the  full  par- 
ticular indexes  of  a  book  of  reference,  and  will  be  completed  in  eight  num- 
bers. The  author  has  a1read]r  obtained  a  name  and  performed  a  labor  in 
this  kind  of  literature,  sufficient  to  warrant  the  highest  expectations. 
Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  while  this  contribution  of  his  industrious  pen 
shall  occupy  the  leisure  hours  of  the  learned,  that  it  will,  by  practical  in- 
stances, stimulate  the  purposes  and  quicken  the  ingenuity  of  multitudes 
who  only-  require  seasonable  suggestions  to  set  them  at  work.  To  such, 
this  fund  of  original  examples  will  be  invaluable.  We  ought  not  to 
omit  one  great  recommendation ;  the  anecdotes  of  American  genius  which 
it  contains,  omitted  in  other  publications  of  this  class.  Our  space  will  not 
allow  of  extracts  which  have  afforded  us  high  satisfaction. 

7.  Hand'Book  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts :  compiled  and  arranged  by 
George  Ripley  and  Bayard  Taylor,  New  York :  George  P.  Putnam. 
1852. 

8.  Hand-Book  of  Universal  Biography,  By  Parke  Godwin.  New  York : 
George  P.  Putnam.    1852. 

These  works,  «ent  us  by  J.  W.  Randolph  Esq.,  constitute  two  parts  of 
Putnam's  Home  Cyclopsedia,"  to  be  finished  in  six  volumes,  each  complete 
in  itself.  We  cannot  too  highly  applaud  the  plan  of  the  enterprising  pub- 
lisher in  presenting  to  the  public,  comprehensive  manuals  of  the  whole 
circle  of  numan  knowledge  in  the  most  beautiful  and  manageable  form, 
and  of  the  most  recent  date.  It  is  a  portable  library  of  easy  and  authori- 
tative reference.  The  "  Hand-Book  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts,"  is 
a  complete  dictionary  of  both  the  departments  of  knowledge  indicated  by  the 
title :  containinff  full  definitions  of  all  the  terms  and  phrases  appropriate 
to  each,  with  historical  notices  from  the  best  authorities;  and  the  arti« 
cles  are  of  sufficient  length  to  answer  their  purpose.  The  "  Hand  Book 
of  Universal  Biography,"  fills  almost  an  absolute  vacancy,  inasmuch,  as 
there  is  no  reliable  work  of  the  kind  extant,  and  is  what  every  student 
needs.  There  certainly  are  other  similar  books,  but  they  are  in  many 
respects  defective;  either  not  coming  down  to  the  present  time,  omitting 
American  names,  or  discarding  American  sentiments.  It  is  constructed 
on  the  basis  of  Maunder's  Bio|[raphical  Treasury,  published  in  London, 
and  embraces  the  advantages  of  other  larffer  works.  All  the  same  general 
names  are  treated  under  one  head,  as  in  classical  dictionaries,  to  economize 
space,  but  not  so  as  to  inconvenience  the  inquirer.  We  feel  greatlv  in- 
debted for  these  additions  to  our  shelves,  and  trust  the  generous  publisher 
will  favor  us  with  the  whole  series. 

9.  The  Comical  Creatures  from  Wurtemberg.  Including  the  story  of  Rey* 
nard  the  Fox.    With  twenty  illustrations  drawn  from  the  stuffed  ani* 
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mals  coDtributed  by  Herrmann  Ploacquet,  of  Stuttgart,  lo  the  Great 
Exhibition.    New  York:  George  P.  Patoam,  155  Broadway.  1851. 

"We  received  this  curiosity,  together  with  the  above,  from  the  same 
source.  It  is  a  most  laughable  production.  One  cannot  open  its  pages  with- 
out a  most  thrilling  emotion  of  the  ludicrous.  It  is  a  successful  attempt  to 
delineate  human  character,  by  the  assumed  attitudes  and  conversation  of 
various  animals,  wild  and  domestic.  It  is  as  if  the  fables  of  Msop  were 
pictured  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  imagination.  The  engravings  are  ta- 
ken from  the  grotesque  contributions  made  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  by  M. 
Ploucquet,  preserver  of  objects  of  natural  history  at  the  Royal  Museum  of 
Stuttgart,  with  sketches  adroitly  written  to  illustrate  the  engravings.  "We 
scarcely  know  when  our  eye  has  fallen  on  a  book  so  full  of  novelty  and 
of  wit. 

10.  Hand'Books  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy.  By  Dionysius 
Lardner,  D.C.L.  Formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astron- 
omy in  University  College,  London.  First  course:  Mechanics;  Hy- 
drostatics ;  Hydraulics ;  Pneumatics ;  Sound  ;  Optics.  Illustrated  by 
upwards  of  400  engravings  on  wood.  Philadelphia ;  Blanchard  &:  Lee. 
1851. 

Dr.  Lardner  is  well  known  to  the  scientific  world  in  the  department  of 
natural  philosophy.  He  composed  the  present  work  with  the  laudable  ob- 
ject of  lurnishing  a  text-book  for  those  *'  who  desire  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  physics,  without  pursuing;  them  throu^^h  their  mathema- 
tical details  and  consequences."  Yet  it  is  thoroughly  scientific.  There  ia 
no  want  of  the  application  of  the  mathematics ;  but  none  of  those  higher  for- 
mula which  would  embarrass  and  forestall  the  progress  of  those  who  have 
not  been  initiated  into  its  abstruse  calculations.  It  is,  therefore,  designed 
to  promote  an  acquaintance  with  this  useful  and  beautiful  study  among^st 
those  classes  of  society  who  have  not  access  to  a  university  course,  as  well 
as  those  who  are  preparing  for  it.  It  has  all  the  elements  of  a  text  of  this 
kind  ;  accuracy,  perspicuity,  and  simplicity,  with  great  frequency  and  fe- 
licity of  illustration.  To  each  of  the  subjects  in  the  course,  are  appended  a 
series  of  questions  and  examples  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  student  to 
the  application  of  the  laws  and  theories  explained  in  the  text.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made,  for  all  who  desire  it,  to  bind  each  subject  separately, 
or  all  together,  as  in  this  volume.  The  second  course  will  contain  the  doc- 
trines of  heat,  eiectricitv,  magnetism  and  astronomy ;  and  both  will  com- 
prise a  curriculum  of  tne  two  grand  fields  of  knowledge  herein  named. 
We  pronounce  the  enterprize  worthy  both  of  the  distinguished  author  and 
the  sagacious  publisher ;  and  doubt  not  but  they  will  see  it  extensively  pat- 
ronized by  a  discerning  public. 

11.  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  France.  By  Mrs.  Marsh.  In 
two  vols.    Philadelphia :  Blanchard  and  Lea.    1851. 

The  history  of  the  Huguenots  is  a  stirring  act  in  the  drama  of  the  great 
Continental  movement  in  the  16th  century.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  terrible  tragedy  ; 
full  of  the  romance  of  a  hideous  persecution,  and  an  unflinching  fidelity 
to  the  cause  of  the  reformation.  It  is  a  theme  often  attempted,  but  never 
exhausted  ;  one  in  which  we  feel  a  sort  of  personal  interest  beyond  that 
which  the  general  question  involves.  After  the  awful  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  multitudes  of  these  refugees,  of  the  best  blood,  found  an 
asylum  in  this  country,  and  transplanted  with  themselves  and  families,  the 
patrimony  of  their  noble  virtues.  They  yet  live  in  their  descendants,  and 
m  the  recollections  of  their  martyr  principles  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom.    Mrs.  Marsh,  in  describing  the  events  of  that  period,  im- 
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parts  to  her  portrait  all  the  effect  of  individuality ;  makes  it  personal  rather 
.than  political;  places  in  the  foreground,  the  actors  and  their  sufferings,  ra- 
ther than  the  measures  and  intrigues  of  public  bodies.  She  quotes  autho- 
rities of  three  classes,  to  verify  her  narratives ;  those  for  and  against,  and 
those  who  may  be  considered  as  impartial  with  respect  to  the  reformation. 
It  closes  with  the  death  of  Charles  the  IX.,  with  the  expression  of  a  hope, 
that  she  may  yet  bring  it  down  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Names. 

12.  Excerpta  ex  P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Carminibus.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard 
and  Lea.    1851. 

This  is  one  of  the  classical  series  of  school  books  edited  by  Schmitz  and 
^umpt,  becoming  every  day  so  deservedly  popular,  and  so  nighiy  recom- 
mended by  the  best  scholars  of  the  day.  It  consists  of  selections  from  the 
Metamorphoses,  Amores,  Ars  Amatoria,  Fasti  and  Tristia ;  of  sufficient 
length  and  character  to  give  the  student  an  idea  of  the  author.  It  is  ac- 
companied at  the  bottom  of  each  page  with  such  notes  as  facilitate  with- 
out impairing  the  scholarship  of  the  student.  The  size  of  this  series  is  uni- 
form and  very  convenient.    We  have  already  noticed  the  Dictionary. 

13.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.,  LL. 
D.  By  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  William  Hanna,  L.  L.  D.  In  three 
volumes.    Vol.  III.    New  York  :    Harper  and  Brothers.     1851. 

We  have  long  looked  with  anxiety  for  the  appearance  of  this  volume, 
after  having  read  with  such  exquisite  pleasure  the  two  preceding  ones. 
The  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  illness  of  the  editor.  This  was  expected 
to  be  the  last  of  the  memoirs,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  fourth 
would  be  indispensable,  unless  a  vast  mass  of  valuable  materials  be  dis- 
carded. We  do  not  regret  this  change  in  the  editor's  plan.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  all  the  important  facts  in  the  life  of  so  illustrious  a  man  will  be 
presented  to  the  world.  Our  examination  of  the  volume  has  been  with  un- 
.  abated  interest.  It  opens  one  of  the  brightest  periods  of  his  career,  every 
part  of  which  awakens  a  desire  to  witness  its  consummation. 

14.  The  fifteen  decisive  Battles  of  the  World;  from  Marathon  to  Waterloo. 
By  £.  S.  Creasy,  M.  A.,  professor  of  ancient  and  modem  history  in  Uni- 
versity college,  London,  late  fellow  of  King's  college,  Cambridge.  New 
York :  Harper  and  Brothers.    1851. 

The  annals  of  wars,  especially  of  those  great  conflicts  that  have  agitated 
the  world,  recounting  the  skill  of  generals,  the  heroism  of  soldiers,  and  the 
blood  and  carnage  of  smoking  battlefields,  will  always  command  attention, 
both  from  the  moral  grandeur  of  such  vast  combinations  of  human  power, 
and  their  tragic  character.  But  the  author  does  not  administer  to  that 
propensity  for  such  themes  in  human  nature,  to  which  they  commonly  ap- 
peal, and  in  which  there  is  so  much  discreditable  to  it.  He  takes  higher 
and  wider  ground  ;  and  that  is,  how  these  terrible  events  have  affected  the 
destinies  of  naankind,  and  turned  the  tide  of  the  world's  history  ;  how  that 
history  roust  inevitably  have  been  different,  had  those  events  been  other- 
wise. His  enumeration  begins  with  that  of  Marathon,  and  terminates  with 
that  of  Waterloo,  and  comprises  fifteen  only,  out  of  the  numberless  battles 
which  have  deluded  and  depopulated  the  earth.  His  selection  of  particu- 
lar engagements  is  not  based  upon  the  numbers  or  the  horrors  attendant 
upon  them,  but  upon  the  character  of  their  issues  altogether,  in  which  he 
does  not  always  agree  with  other  writers.  He  takes,  therefore,  a  philoso- 
phical survey  of  these  calamities.  It  is  a  book  of  the  age,  and  presents  the 
shock  of  armies  as  a  subject  of  rational  speculation.  The  battles  which  on 
his  theory  intervene  between  the  termini  already  cited  are  those  of  Syra- 
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cuse,  B.  C.  413 ;  Arbela,  B.  C.  381 ;  The  Metaunis,  B.  C.  207 ;  Arminias 
and  Varus,  A.  D.  9 :  Chalons,  A.  D.  451 :  Tours,  A.  D.  732  ;  Hastings,  A. 
P.  1066  ;  Joan  of  Arc  and  the  English  at  Orleans,  A.  D.  1429  ;  The  Spa- 
nish Armada,  A.  D.  1588;  Blenheim,  A.  D.  1764;  Pultowa,  A.  D.  1709; 
Saratoga,  A.  D.  1777 ;  Valmjr,  A.  D.  1792. 

15.  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  and  English  Princesses,  connected  with 
the  regal  succession  of  Great  Britain.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  Vol.  II. 
New  York :    Harper  and  Brothers.     1851. 

We  have  here  a  brilliant  continuation  of  Miss  Strickland's  graceful, 
mphic  and  powerful  sketches  of  female  sovereigns;  a  portraiture  of  high 
life,  drawn  with  the  pencil  of  an  accomplished  artist.  The  volume  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  second  Queen 
of  James  V.  ;  and  that  of  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglass,  Countess  of  Len- 
nox ;  names  (hat  figure  on  the  page  of  history.  Here  they  stand  in  full 
and  bold  relief,  with  a  delineation  of  those  acts  and  traits  of  character 
which  properly  constitute  them  historic  personages. 

16.  The  Youn^  Christian.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  Very  greallj  improved  and 
enlarged.  With  numerous  engravings.  New  York :  Harper  and  Bro- 
thers.   1851. 

Althongh  this  work,  in  substance,  has  been  before  the  public  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  its  present  size  and  improvements  entitle  it  to  the  character  of 
a  new  one.  The  pious  author  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  gifted  on  such 
subjects.  He  has  thoroughly  matured  them,  and  bent  all  his  well  disci- 
^plined  energies  to  guide  and  to  build  up  in  the  faith  and  fullness  of  Christ, 
those  who  are  commencing  a  religious  life.*  He  displays  the  tenderness  and 
fidelity  of  a  friend  in  need,  at  that  critical  period,  with  the  perennial  fresh- 
ness and  transparent  simplicity  so  characteristic  of  his  style.  How  impe- 
rative is  the  necessity  of  such  aid,  when  so  many  thousands  who  begin  in 
the  spirit  end  in  the  fiesh.  It  is  addressed  principally  to  Christian  youth, 
though  it  is  equally  adapted  to  all  young  Christians. 

17.  Sixteen  months  at  the  Gold  Difrgings.  By  Daniel  B.  Woods.  New 
York  :    Harper  and  Brothers.     1852. 

A  monstrous  illusion  has  infatuated  the  masses  of  our  community  since 
the  exciting  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  Nothing  less  than  a  disastrous 
mania  has  seized  multitudes  who  have  sacrificed  all  the  blessings  of  home 
to  grasp  a  gilded  bubble  abroad.  The  world  has,  perhaps,  never  beheld  so 
turbulent  a  whirl  and  eddy  as  has  been  created  upon  those  distant  shores  hy 
the  rush  of  promiscuous  crowds  stimulated  by  **  the  cursed  love  of  gold  ; 
sacra  fames  auri.  It  is  an  immense  vortex  which  has  drawn  into  its  gyra- 
tions many,  some  of  whom  have  returned  no  more,  and  others  with  im- 
paired health  and  blasted  hopes,  while  a  few  have  mended  their  fortunes 
at  the  peril  of  their  souls.  What  is  needed  is  accurate  information  as  to 
the  state  of  society,  and  the  prospects  of  success  in  the  enterprtze.  This 
is  the  writer's  benevolent  object ;  and  from  a  residence  and  experience  of 
sixteen  months  at  the  diggings,  he  is  well  qualified  to  impart  it.  We  feel  a 
solicitude  that  it  may  cool  the  feverish  blood  of  impetuous  youth,  and  give 
a  word  of  counsel  to  riper  years. 

18.  A  Lady^s  Voyage  Hound  the  World;  a  selected  translation  from  the 
German  of  Ida  Pfeiifer.  By  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett.  New  York :  Harper 
and  Brothers.    1851. 

A  voyage  round  the  world  by  a  man  has  always  been  a  matter  of  mar- 
vel ;  enough  to  immortalize  him.  What  shall  we  say  of  such  a  journey 
performed  by  a  lady ;  undertaken  and  accomplished  for  the  set  purpose  of 
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sight-seeing,  and  that  alone.  And  to  increase  the  wonder  of  the  exploit,  not 
in  the  period  of  youth,  or  the  noon  of  womanhood,  but  after  having  reared 
and  educated  a  family  of  children  ?  Amidst  privations,  nerils  and  adven- 
tures without  number,  she  accomplished  the  tour  with  safety,  and  recurred 
to  it  with  satisfaction.  The  incidents  and  observations  of  her  travel  are  here 
presented  in  a  verbatim  translation,  omitting  only  such  facts  as  are  familiar 
to  the  general  reader.  All  will  be  curious  10  know  what  so  extraordinary 
a  vo3rager  has  to  tell  of  a  feat,  which  she  proposed  when  a  girl  of  sixteen. 

19.  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  ;  delivered  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  during  the  session  of  1850-^1.  New  York :  Robert  Carter 
and  Brothers.     1852. 

The  introduction  of  the  chaplaincy  into  our  State  institution,  we  have 
always  regarded  both  as  a  stroke  of  sound  policy  and  an  act  of  a  wise  Provi- 
dence. It  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  Divine  truth  to  bear  upon  the 
largest  collection  of  youth  in  the  South,  by  the  alternate  services  or  cler^- 
raen  from  the  four  cardinal  denominations.  It  was  during  the  Presbyterian 
term,  that  the  chaplain  engaged  several  distinguished  ministers  of  his 
own  denomination,  at  regular  intervals,  to  deliver  lectures  upon  the  chief 
of  the  Christian  evidences.  They  discharged  their  duties  with  decided 
ability,  and  we  hope  with  a  lasting  impression,  upon  the  minds  of  the  stuv 
dents.  These  lectures  have  been  collected  and  published  in  this  large,  neat 
octavo,  to  each  of  which  is  prefixed  a  correct  engraving  of  the  lecturer. 
Our  esteemed  friend  and  able  contributor,  the  Rev.  T.  V.  Moore,  figures 
very  gracefully  in  his  proper  place.  As  a  whole  they  form  a  well  digested 
system  of  defence.  , 

20.  The  Variations  of  Popery.  By  Samuel  Edgar,  D.  D.  New  York:  Ro- 
bert Carter  and  Brothers.    1852. 

The  assumed  unity  and  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  the  inost 
absurd  of  all  fictions.  Instead  of  being  one,  it  has  been  every  thing  by  turns ; 
a  chameleon  in  its  hues,  and  a  Proteus  in  its  shapes,  to  attract  to  itself  the 
favors  of  a  fickle  world.  Yet  immutability  has  been  its  proud  boast  from 
the  beginning.  It  is  this  stronjB;hold  which  Dr.  Edgar  storms,  by  demon- 
strating the  variety  and  diversity  of  doctors,  i)oi)es,  councils  ana  opinions 
through  all  the  tortuosities  of  **  the  mystery  of^  iniquity  to  the  present  time, 
and  their  gradual  accumulations  and  concretions  until  they  reached  that 
enormous  magnitude  which  threatened  the  integrity  of  religion,  and  the 
safety  of  the  world.  Such  a  book  is  required  by  the  influx  of  that  de- 
testable heresjT  into  our  own  country,  and  the  vaunting  assumptions  which 
it  is  daily  putting  forth. 

21.  Pastoral  Addresses,  priucipdMy  on  the  subject  of  Christian  duty.  By 
John  Angel  James.    New  York :    Robert  Carter  and  Brothera.    1852. 

These  addresses  are  from  the  hand  of  an  eminent  and  experienced  minis- 
ter of  Christ.  They  explain  and  urge  all  the  fundamental  parts  of  Chris- 
tian duty,  and  breathe  the  genuiDe  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  table  of  con- 
tents is  copious,  and  the  treatment  01  the  topics  appropriate,  in  the  highest 
degree,  to  the  solemn  objects  contemplated  by  the  author.  A  pastor  could 
not  perform  a  more  useful  work  than  to  disseminate  the  book  amongst  the 
people  of  his  charge.  We  wish  our  space  permitted  more  detail  than  we 
can  now  possibly  indulge. 

22.  The  better  Covenant.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Goode,  M.  A.,  Lecturer  of 
Clapham,  and  late  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  New  York : 
Robert  Carter  and  Brotliers.    1852. 

This  is  not  a  system  of  divinity,  as  its  title  might  import,  but  a  clear  and 
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practical  exposition  of  that  article  which  is  the  true  basis  of  every  cormC 
system  ;  saivation  exclasiyely  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  with  its  full, 
free,  and  happy  iafluence  on  the  heliever.  Its  discussions  of  this  doctrine 
are  not  superficial,  hut  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  vital  question,  <*What 
must  I  do  to  he  saved."  The  author  is  a  moderate  Calvinist,  as  will  be  seen, 
as  are  many  of  the  evangelical  clergy  of  the  establishment.  But  though 
we  differ  with  him  in  this  and  some  other  respects,  we  award  to  him  the 
credit  of  setting  forth  with  earnest  distinctness  the  cardinal  postulate,  ''  By 
grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith." 

23.  The  Rainboto  in  the  North  ;  a  short  account  of  the  first  establishment 
of  Christianity  in  Rupert's  Land  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  By 
S.  Tucker.    I^ew  York :    Roht.  Carter  and  Brothers.    1852. 

The  title  is  selected  as  an  emblem  of  the  missionary  operations  of  the 
church  of  England  amongst  those  Indians  within  the  grant  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  company,  which  were  commenced  in  1820  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Rev.  John  West.  No  portion  of  our  Indian  tribes  were  more  ignorant,  de* 
graded  and  wretched  than  the  objects  of  this  enterprize  in  1820.  Now  there 
arb  seven  stations,  with  ei^ht  ordained  clergymen,  and  several  catechists  un- 
der the  charge  of  a  missionary  bishop,  all  actively  engaged  in  diffusiog 
among  these  aboriginal  tribes,  in  their  dreary  solitudes,  the  light  of  life,  with 
brightening  prospects  of  extensive  usefulness.  The  record  of  this  noble 
effort  is  another  affecting  contribution  to  the  cause  of  missions. 

24.  Olive  Leaves.  By  Mrs.  Sigoumey.  New  York:  Roht.  Carter  and 
Brothera.    1852. 

The  pen  of  this  gifted  lady  is  never  idle ;  and  while  genius  is  displayed 
in  all  her  productions,  it  is  always  consecrated  to  the  g«^  of  others  rather 
than  to  her  own  exaltation.  The  <<  Olive  Leaves,"  which  she  has  so  care- 
fully gathered,  are  gracefully  offered  to  the  young,  in  whose  behalf  her 
heart  ^lows  with  the  most  lovely  solicitude.  Thejr  consist  of  a  collection  of 
lively  mcidents  drawn  from  various  sources  admirably  calculated  to  carry 
truth  to  the  youthful  heart ;  accompanied  with  illustrations  that  reach  it 
through  the  eye. 

25.  Blossoms  of  Childhood.  By  the  author  of  "  The  Broken  Bud."  New 
York :    Robert  Carter  and  Brothera.    1852. 

**The  Broken  Bud"  was  a  tribute  to  the  bereaved,  "The Blossoms"  are 
an  offering  to  the  happy  mother.  They  are  flowers  of  varie^ted  hnes, 
culled  from  the  garden  of  poetry,  descriptive  of  the  scenes  of  infancy  and 
childhood,  and  woven  into  a  chaplet  for  the  brow  of  maternal  love,  ^hey 
are  choice  selections  from  the  best  and  purest  of  English  and  American  ge- 
nius, and  are  worthy  of  attention,  both  because  they  are  the  finest  effusions 
of  the  muse,  and  are  replete  with  sentiment  and  pathos. 

26.  Jamie  Gordon  ;  or,  the  Orphan.  New  York :  Robt.  Carter  and  Bro- 
thera.   1852. 

A  touching  story  of  the  fortunes  of  a  little  boy,  the  son  of  a  Highland 
shepherd  ana  his  pious  wife,  who  went  out  in  a  regiment  of  foot  to  India, 
about  half  a  century  ago.  Both  of  his  parents  died  when  he  was  an  infant, 
leaving  him  as  their  only  legacy  a  Bible,  and  a  broken  sixpence,  fastened 
by  a  string  around  his  neck,  which  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  his  fa- 
ther, when  an  infant,  by  an  elder  brother,  of  whom  the  family  had  after- 
wards never  hcaard.  He  found,  however,  a  friend  indeed  ;  a  Mrs.  Thomas, 
by  whose  generous  care  he  was  fostered,  until,  by  a  most  mysterious  pro- 
vidence, he  was  made  known  to  this  very  uncle,  in  that  distant  land,  and 
adopted  as  his  son. 
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27.  The  lAft  of  a  Vagrant ;  or  the  testimony  of  nn  outcast  to  the  ralue 
and  trath  of  the  gospel.    New  York :    Robt.  Carter  and  Brothers.    1852. 

A  moat  remarkable  book ;  written  by  Josiah  Basset,  himself  theragrant. 
It  exhibits  a  marvelous  instance  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  in  elevating  one 
of  the  most  abject  of  men  i^to  a  thorough  Christian,  and  a  highly  intellec- 
tual writer.  An  author  says,  this  production  is  ''worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  statesman,  educator,  philosopher,  philanthropist,  and,  above  all,  of 
Christian  ministers  and  Christian  churches." 

28.  Land  ef  Bondage ;  its  ancient  monuments  and  present  condition : 
being  the  journal  of  a  tour  in  Egypt.  By  J.  M.  Wainwright,  D.  D. 
New  York:    D.  Appleton  and  Company.    1852. 

This  is  decidedly  the  moaX  spleodid  work  on  our  table.  Its  exterior  is 
magnificent,  and  its  interior  aaoroed  with  a  map  and  costly  steel  engra- 
Tings  of  Egyptian  scenery  and  antiquities.  But  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats,  especially  at  the  present  time,  isinfinitelv  more  important  than  they 
all.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  literary  world  are  directed  to  £|7pt,  and  every 
ear  is  open  to  catch  responses  from  its  hoary  tombs  ana  temples.  Dr. 
Wainwright  visited  them  all,  and  in  the  style  of  an  independent  and  ac- 
complish^ scholar,  gives  the  results  of  his  personal  observations  to  the 
world.  Instead  of  this  very  cursory  notice,  the  work  deserves  the  more  dig- 
nified place  of  a  special  review,  which  we  hope,  at  no  distant  day,  to  give. 

29.  The  Works  of  Horace :  with  English  notes.  For  the  use  of  schools 
and  colleges,  fiy  I.  L.  Lincoln,  Professor  of  the  Latin  language  and  lite- 
rature in  Brown  University.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
1851. 

This  edition  appears  to  us,  superior  to  any  we  have  seen.  The  text  is 
that  of  Orelli.  Tne  notes  are  prepared  from  the  highest  authorities,  modi- 
fied and  changed  by  the  independent  examination  and  study  of  the  learned 
editor,  whose  edition  of  Livy  has  demonstrated  his  capacity  for  such  a  task. 
He  differs  from  Professor  Anthon,  in  the  manner  of  preparing  the  classics 
for  the  use  of  students.  His  notes  do  not  lessen  the  necessary  toil  of  the 
leanier,  but  afford  such  aid  as  is  indispensable  to  a  knowledge  of  the  genius 
of  his  author.    The  paper  and  typography  cannot  be  surpassed. 

30.  Arnold* »  First  Latin  Book :  remodelled  and  rewritten,  and  adapted  to 
the  Ollendorff*  method  of  instruction.  By  Albert  Harkness,  senior  mas- 
ter in  the  Providence  high  school.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany.    1851. 

Dr.  Arnold's  books,  by  imparting  a  new  method,  has  inspired  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  study  of  the  Latin  ianffuage,  and  have  met  with  an  unprece- 
dented circulation.  The  present  volume  has  been  prepared  from  the  first 
and  second  Latin  books  ol  Arnold,  supplying  those  defects  which  the  expe- 
rience of  teachers  in  the  course  of  five  years  has  detected,  without  materi- 
ally altering  the  original  plan.  While  the  whole  work  has  been  rewritten, 
many  valuable  additions  have  been  made,  and  a  purer  classic  Latin  has  been 
introduced.  A  second  book  hy  the  same  author  is  in  a  course  of  prepara- 
tion. 

31.  A  Practical  Introduction  to  Greek  Composition.  Part  II,  (the  Particle^.] 
By  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold,  M.  A.  First  American  edition,  revised 
and  improved.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company.    1852. 

No  method  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  most  complete  of  all  lan- 
guages, is  so  efficient  as  that  of  composition  ;  the  most  rigid  adherence  to 
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which,  should  De^er  be  saspeaded  in  oar  schools  and  colleges.  Nor  are 
there  more  practical  aids  than  the  works  of  Arnold.  The  Greek  particles  are 
peculiarly  perplexing  to  learners.  Ever  recurring  and  frequently  in  im- 
mediate connection, lie  knows  not  what  shade  of  meaning  to  a^ign  what 
seems  to  him  the  mere  lumber  of  style.  On  these,  our  author  is  copious 
in  definition,  example  and  exercise.  His  authority  needs  no  recommenda- 
tion from  us  on  any  question  pertaining  to  ancient  classical  literature. 

32.  A  Class  Book  of  Chemistry,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  science  are 
familiarly  explained  and  applied  to  the  arts,  agriculture,  physiology,  di- 
etetics, ventilation,  and  the  most  important  phenomena  of  nature.  By 
Edward  L.  Youmans.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Company.    1852. 

Chemistry  is  now  working  wonders.  Escaped  from  the  laboratory  and  lec- 
ture room  to  which  it  was  so  long  confined,  as  too  recondite  for  the  popular 
mind,  it  is  entering  into  all  the  departments  of  practical  industry  and  trans- 
forming its  materials  into  the  elements  of  power  and  of  wealth.  Hence, 
the  study  becomes  an  indispensable  part  of  education,  demanding  the  most 
improved  modes  of  acquiring  it,  and  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  the 
multitude ;  with  its  most  recent  improvements.  Of  such  a  character  is  the 
book  under  consideration.  In  order  to  furnish  the  fullest  information  upon 
the  elements  and  their  compounds,  and  their  practical  applications,  the 
author  omits  those  topics  which,  thqugh  usually  introduced  into  chemical 
text  books,  properly  belong  to  the  department  of  natural  philosophv-  In 
this  he  has  aone  wiselv*  The  omission  is  more  than  compensated  liy  the 
copiousness  of  the  useful  details  with  which  he  concludes  the  volume.  It 
is  especial  iv  designed  for  those  commencing  the  subject,  and  is  an  admira- 
ble school  Dook. 

33.  Louis*  School  Days.    A  story  ibr  boys.    By  £.  L.  May. 

34.  ''^No  Such  Word  as  Fail ;''  or,  the  Children's  Journey.  By  Alice  B. 
Neal. 

35.  Legends  of  the  Flowers.    By  Susan  Pindar. 

The  above  are  three  tasteful  little  volumes  from  the  same  house,  designed 
for  children,  than  whom  none  are  more  worthy  of  the  labors  of  the  pub- 
lishers. They  are  peculiarly  successful  in  their  issues  for  this  class,  in  the 
beauty  of  'the  execution  and  the  character  oi  the  matter.  We  invite  the 
attention  of  parents  to  these  attractive  specimens  of  juvenile  literature. 
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I.    AMERICAN. 

The  literary  remains  of  Dr.  Olia  are  said  to  be  numerous  and  valuable. 
It  is  prop68ed  to  collect  and  publish  them,  in  connection  with  those  productions 
of  his  pen  already  given  to  the  world.  We  hope  that  a  call  sufficiently  loud 
will  justify  their  publication. 

The  Rev.  James  O.  Andrew,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  has  been  requested  to  write  the  life  of  Bishop  Bascom.  A  better  selec- 
tion could  not  have  been  made.  The  posthumous  writings  of  Dr.  Bascom, 
would  fill  a  prominent  place  among  the  standard  publications  of  the  Church. 

James  Fennimore  Cooper,  the  celebrated  American  novelist,  is  among  the 
distinguished  dead  of  the  last  few  months.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on 
subjects  more  adapted  to  entertain  than  to  instruct,  to  please  than  to  profit. 
Such  a  mind  religiously  inclined,  and  rightly  employed,  might  have  left  treas- 
ures for  the  study  of  generations  to  come.  But  used  a^  his  was,  its  productions 
will  be  buried  beneath  the  ever  changing  sands  of  fiction,  and  lost  in  the  annu- 
ally accumulating  mass  of  paper  covered  volumes  that  crowd  and  encumber  the 
shelves  of  circulating  libraries. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  the  pioneer  of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  this  country,  has  been  called  from  his  important  sphere  of  usefulness. 
A  more  humane  work  was  never  attempted  than  that  of  supplying  the  soul  with 
mental  aliment,  when  nature  had  shut  up  the  ordinary  avenues  of  access.  Such 
a  death  is  a  public  calamity.  But  his  method  of  teaching  was  so  matured  that 
the  philanthropic  work  will  still  continue  to  difi'use  its  blessings  to  the  unfortu- 
nate objects  of  his  solicitude. 

There  are  six  hundred  and  ninety-four  public  libraries  in  the  United  States, 
containing  an  asrgre?ate  of  2,201,632  volumes.  Only  four  of  these  have  up- 
wards of  50,000  volumes  These  are  distributed  among  the  different  States, 
as  follows:  New  York,  1,756,254;  Massachusetts,  415,658;  Pennsylvania, 
287,519;  District  of  Columbia,  148,673;  Ohio,  104,634;  Connecticut,  98,638  ; 
Virginia,  89,180;  Maryland,  84,565;  Rhode  Island,  79,341,  «u:. 

A  graceless  Boston  editor,  charges  General  Morris,  with  not  writing,  but 
buying  from  the  poet  Wordsworth,  the  celebrated  song,  <<  Woodman  spare  that 
tree.''  The  General  denies  the  impeachment,  and  repels  the  imputation  with 
honest  indignation. 

Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D.  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  has  fallen 
beneath  the  tread  of  « the  pale  horse  and  his  rider."  A  long  life  of  labor, 
usefulness,  and  religious  renown  has  been  finished,  as  when  the  sun  goes  down 
at  eve.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  valuable  works,  through  which,  he 
beini^  dead,  will  yet  speak  to  the  living.  He  was  an  exemplary  Christian,  a 
faithful  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  distinguished  as  a  professor,  for  sound  learn- 
ing, varied  attainments,  and  aptness  to  teach.    His  works  praise  him. 

The  Carters  are  publishing  John  Owen's  works  in  16  vols.  8vo.  of  400  pages 
each. 

Additional  volumes  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  are  about  to  be  published. 
They  will  comprise  "  Conchology,"  *<  Fishes,"  and  "  Ferns." 

**  Ticknor's  Spanish  Literature,"  "  Wilkes'  United  States  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion ;"  **  Elements  of  Geolozy,"  by  Agassiz ;  and  Gould  and  Emerson's  Arithme- 
tic, have  been  recently  translated  into  German. 
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The  catalogue  of  works  issued  by  the  Harpers,  numbers  1,285,  making  1,686 
volumes ;  540  copyright,  745  reprints. 

A  new  French  and  English  dictionary  will  soon  be  issued  by  6.  C.  Hender- 
son &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  a  new  Spanish,  by  Thomas  Cowperthwaite  &  Co., 
of  the  same  place. 

Fitz  Greene  Halleck  is  said  to  be  engaged  in  writing  his  own  life  and  times. 

Rev.  Dr.  Proudfit  is  preparing  <<  A  History  of  the  Huguenots  who  came  from 
France  and  settled  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Prof.  M.  Stuart  is  preparing  a  translation  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  with  a 
Commentary. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  in  5  vols,  will  shortly  be  issued  from  Bos- 
ton. 

A  new  and  splendid  edition  of  the  Douay  version  of  the  Bible,  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  under  the  sanction  of  Bishop  Hughes. 

Isaac  Taylor's  Wesley  and  Methodism,  will  soon  be  given  to  the  public  by 
the  Harpers. 

Memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  William  J.  Armstrong,  has  been  published  by  M. 
W.  Dodd,  New  York. 

The  contributions  of  the  Harpers  and  A.  Hart  alone,  to  the  New  York  Trade 
Sale  amounted  to  nearly  $100,000  ;  and  the  whole  sale  reached  nearly  half  a 
million. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  <<  Macanlay's  history  "  are  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished. 
The  books  and  manuscripts  of  the  poet  Gray,  were  lately  sold  for  £1,034. 

Judge  Woodbury's  Miscellaneous  Writings,  Addresses,  and  Judicial  Opinions, 
in  four  octavo  volumes,  are  to  be  published. 

The  Life  of  Judge  Story,  written  by  his  son,  in  two  volumes,  will  soon  be 
ready. 

More  than  sixty-five  works  on  the  Apocalypse  have  been  written  in  America. 
Two  more  are  in  preparation ;  and  two  more  are  announced  in  London. 

Dr.  Conant's  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  to  be  printed  by  Lewis  Colton, 
will  appear  in  parts. 

Gould  &  Lincoln  will  soon  issue  Smith's  Natural  History  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, with  a  preliminary  abstract  of  the  views  of  Blumenbach,  Pric^^,  Bu- 
chanan, Agassis,  and  others. 

Rev.  George  W.  Wellard  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  bringing  out  a  translation  of 
the  Lectures  of  Zacharias  Ursinus  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mnrdock  of  New  Haven,  has  published  a  translation  of  the 
celebrated  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  called  the  Ppshito. 

Prof.  Gillespie  of  Union  College,  has  published  a  volume  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Mathematics,  from  the  '^  Coun  dt  PfUlosophit  Potitif  d'jSugnate  Compte,'* 

A  translation  of  Mosheim's  Historical  Commentaries  is  already  printed  and  will 
soon  be  issued  in  two  octavo  volumes. 

V.  G.  Audubon  is  bringing  through  the  press  an  edition  of  Tlie  Quadmptds 
of  Jlnurica,  intended  for  a  wider  circulation  than  the  folio  edition,  in  150  plates, 
with  3  vols,  of  text,  completed  two  years  since. 

A  new  Life  of  William  Penn,  with  selections  from  his  correspondence  and 
autobiography,  by  S.  M.  Janney,  has  appeared  from  the  press  of  Ho^an,  Per- 
kins &.  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Messrs.  Gould  &  Lincoln  have  in  preparation  the  6,  7  and  8,  the  last  of 
*«  Ar vines  Cyclopcedia  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts." 

Mr.  Roorbacb  is  about  to  issue  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  "  The  BibUo- 
theca  Americana." 
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The  Librarian  estimates  the  books  lost  by  the  late  fire,  in  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States,  at  about  thirty-five  thousand  volnmes ;  About  twenty  thousand 
having  been  saved.  In  addition  to  these,  valuable  collections  of  MSS.,  paint- 
ings, maps,  charts,  medals,  statuary,  &c.,  were  destroyed. 

N.  B.  Our  entire  want  of  space  obliges  us  to  omit  the  notice  of  the  many 
valuable  periodicals  which  lie  on  our  table.  We  will  endeavor  to  repair  this 
omission  in  our  next  number. 

II.   EUROPEAN. 

The  French  government  has  lately  acquired  a  remarkable  work :  a  copy, 
made  with  minute  and  scrupulous  fidelity  of  The  Catacombs  under  Borne.  M. 
Perret  has  been  engaged  for  six  years  in  exploring  these  regions  of  the  dead ; 
and  has  brought  to  the  light,  the  remains  of  ancient  art  so  long  concealed  in 
these  extraordinary  chambers.  His  collection  consists  of  360  sheets  in  large 
folio ;  of  which  154  are  representations  of  frescoes  ;  65  of  monuments  ;  23  ot 
paintings  on  glass,  etc. ;  and  copies  of  more  than  500  sepulchral  inscriptions. 
The  National  Assembly  of  France  has  appropriated  7500/.  for  the  purchase  Oi 
the  work. 

The  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  has  recently  received  a  bequest  of  $  40,000 
to  found  an  annual  prize  in  organic  chemistry. 

Layard,  for  want  of  means,  has  ceased  his  excavations  at  Nineveh.  He  is 
now  in  England,  and  in  bad  health.  His  new  book.  Fresh  Discoveries  in  Nine- 
vehf  will  soon  be  republished  in  the  United  States.  In  the  meantime  the  French 
National  Assembly  has  appropriated  78,000  francs  for  excavations  at  the  ancient 
capital  of  Assyria. 

The  Russian  government  has  published  some  statistics  of  book-making  in 
Poland.  In  1850,  359  manuscript  works  were  submitted  to  the  Censorship,  being 
19  more  than  in  1849.  •  They  were  nearly  all  scientific,  the  majority  of  them 
treating  of  Theology,  Jurisprudence  and  Medicine.  Of  the  number  submitted, 
327  were  licensed  to  be  printed,  4  rejected,  and  15  returned  to  their  authors  for 
modification,  and  on  13  no  decision  was  given. 

The  celebrated  Polish  authoress,  Narcissa  Zvoichowskaf  has  been  ordered  by 
the  Russian  authorities  to  enter  a  convent,  and  no  longer  to  occupy  herself  with 
literature,  but  with  labors  of  a  manual  kind  which  are  more  becoming  to  women. 
She  is  allowed  about  sixty-two  cents  a  day  for  her  support. 

A  grfcit'  lileKary  discover}*  is  reported  from  Hanover.  In  the  course  of  a 
revision  of  \he,  archives  of  Celli,  a  box  was  found,  containing  a  collection  ot 
important  documents  from  the  Thirty  Years  War ;  comprising  part  of  the  corres- 
pondence of  Duke  Georije  of  Brunswick-Luneburg,  with  drsL&s  of  epistles,  and 
original  letters  from  Pappenheim,  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Piccolomini. 

The  Lords  of  the  Treasun',  England,  have  advanced  £  1500  to  Col  Raw- 
linson  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  explorations  in  Assyria.  He  is  to  exercise 
a  general  oversight  in  carrj-ing  on  the  exhumations,  and  keep  open  the  works 
already  commenced  ;  but  is  to  act  entirely  independent  of  Mr.  Layard. 

In  twenty-seven  of  the  principal  German  Universities  there  are  16,074  stu- 
dents, and  1586  professors  and  teachers.  Of  these  students  1735  are  pursuing 
a  course  of  Catholic  Theoloey ;  1697  Protestant  Theology  ;  5993  Law;  3154 
Medicine,  and  2449  Philosophy — German  of  course. 

The  Westminster  Review  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Socialists;  and  is 
the  organ  of  anarchy  in  government  and  athebm  in  religion.  It  is  to  be  edited 
by  4^ohn  Stuart  Mill. 

Amon?  the  discoveries  at  Nineveh,  those  illustrating  and  confirming  the  Sa- 
cred records  are  especially  interesting.  An  inscription,  in  the  cuneiform  char- 
acter, brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Layard,  records  the  annals  of  the  Koyunjik 
Kitig,  and  contains  an  inscription  that  proves  this  king  to  be  the  Sennacherib  of 
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the  Bible.  It  presents  a  dUtinct  notice  of  the  proceeding  of  Sennacherib  amnst 
Hezekiah,  Kin^  of  Jndah.  The  names  in  the  inscription  are  KhaxtJtiyak^ 
Ur»alimma  Jtkida ;  and  the  tribute  which  the  Jewish  king  pays,  in  order  to  free 
himself  from  his  enemy^  is  stated  almost  m  the  very  words  of  Scripture. 

Excavations  are  goin^  on  at  Memphis,  and  the  city  of  the  Nile  promises  as 
rich  a  harvest  as  that  of  the  Tigris.  M.  Mariette  has  made  some  impoztant 
discoveries ;  and  recovered  many  precious  trophies  of  ancient  art  from  the  sands 
of  the  desert.  A  number  of  basso-relievos,  some  statutes,  and  about  five  hun- 
dred bronze  figures,  have  been  exhumed.  His  greatest  discovery  is  the  temple 
of  Serapis,  which  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  temples  in  the  world.  It  is 
known  to  contain  twelve  statues  of  deities,  mounted  on  symbolical  animals,  all 
of  gigantic  size ;  also  two  splendid  figures  of  the  Sphinx,  and  two  enormous 
lions  in  the  Egytian  style.  The  sanctuary  of  the  temple,  which  is  not  yet  ex- 
plored, will,  it  is  expected,  bring  to  light  objects  of  great  curiosity  and  of  the 
highest  historical  importance.  The  French  National  Assembly  has  appropriated 
$  6000  to  aid  these  explorations. 

A  late  traveller  in  Abyssinia  has  discovered  a  tribe  of  Jews  in  that  country. 
They  are  called  Falasba.  Their  chief  Rabbi  says  they  settled  in  the  country 
in  the  time  of  King  Solomon.  They  have  no  written  history,  but  have  an  on- 
interrupted  tradition  of  the  events  occurring  smce  that  remote  period.  In  doc- 
trine and  religious  ceremonies,  they  resemble  European  Jews ;  and  exhibit 
traces  of  a  former  acquaintance  with  Christianity.  They  have  a  tradition  that 
they  were  once  in  communication  with  Paul,  and  held  him  in  great  respect. 
They  seem  never  to  have  left  their  own  country,  and  have  a  great  horror  of 
going  to  sea  in  ships.  <<  How  at  sea,"  they  asked,  «  can  the  Sabbath  be  re- 
spected ?" 

A  pension  of  £  100  per  annum  has  been  granted  by  the  British  government 
to  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reid,  late  professor  of  Church  History  in  Gkisgow. 

Prof.  Wilson  (Christopher  North)  has  been  compelled  to  dispense  with  his 
winter  course  of  lectures,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of  ill 
health. 

A  Persian  journal  has  been  started  at  Teheran.  It  is  published  every  Friday. 
News  from  Europe,  and  articles  on  the  condition  of  the  provinces,  comprise  its 
leading  contents. 

A  manuscript  of  Rosseau  has  been  discovered  in  the  public  library  of  Neof* 
chatel.    It  is  a  profoundly  misanthropic  preface  to  his  confessions. 

Goethe's  correspondence  with  Prof.  Zhan,  while  the  latter  was  excavating  at 
Pompeii,  has  been  discovered  at  Naples,  and  will  be  published. 

Michelet  is  publishing. legends  of  the  Deocracy ;  Proudhon,  the  general  idea 
of-  Revolution  in  the  19th  century^ 

Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Edinburgh,  has  written  a  refutation  of  the  atheistic  works 
of  Miss  Martineau  and  Mr.  Atkinson. 

Herodotus  is  to  appear  in  an  English  dress,  m  the  lieht  of  all  the  recent  dis- 
coveries in  Assyria.  By  Rev.  G.  Rawlinson,  assisted  by  Col.  Rawlinson,  and 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson. 

Archbishop  Whately  has  written  thirty-six  works. 

Twelve  of  the  master  pieces  of  Raphael  are  now  publishing  by  Hering  and 
Remington,  London. 

Lockart,  son-in-hiw  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  the  editor  of  the  "  London  Quar- 
terly;" Empson,  son-in-law  of  Lord  Jefirey,  is  editor  of  the  "Edinburgh;" 
Frazer  is  editor  of  the  "  North  British.* 

Carlyle's  life  of  John  Sterling  will  be  shortly  issued  by  Phillips,  Sampson  & 
Co. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Macaulay's  history  are  on  the  eve  of  publica- 
tion. 
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A  conrention  of  Sclavic  scholars,  uiider  the  auspices  of  the  Servian  literary 
society  of  Matica  Ilirska  in  Agram,  will  soon  be  held,  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  combining  the  different  Sclavic  dialects  into  one  language. 

Agnste  Compte  has  published  the  first  volume  of  a  new  work,  entitled  <'  Sys* 
iem  of  Poaitive  Polity,'^  The  science  he  developes,  he  calls  Sociology,  or  a 
New  Religion  of  Humanity. 

The  Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bourboorg  has  been  spending  the  last  three  years  in 
Mexico,  studying  its  Archeology. 

Hengstenberg's  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  is  now  completed. 

Professor  A.  Ebrard  has  witten  The  Bible  and  Reaeonj  and  Day  of  Freedom ; 
R.  Hoflmann,  The  Life  of  Jeautf  according  to  the  Jpocryphal  accounie :  C.  R. 
Hagenbach,  Encyelopadia  and  Methodology  of  the  Theological  eciencee. 

Luther's  complete  works  have  been  published  at  six  several  times. 

C.  Petersen  has  published,  at  Cassel,  The  Domestic  Worehip  of  the  Jncient 
Greek*. 

F.  Spiegel  has  published,  Leipzig,  a  Grammar  of  the  Parsees  Language ;  and 
jSvesiuy  the  Sacred  Wriiingt  of  the  Paneee, 

A  publication  has  been  recently  made  at  Oxford,  from  the  MSS.  of  Wiclirs 
translation  of  the  Bible. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Davison's  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism ;  Dr.  Tregelle's 
new  edition  of  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  and  the  new  Syriac  works 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Cureton,  of  the  British  Museum,  are  in  a  course  of 
preparation. 

The  Oxford  University  comprises  twenty  Colleges  and  five  Halls. 

The  Baptists  of  England  and  Scotland,  have  nine  institutions  of  learning.  In 
these  are  one  hundred  and  thirteen  students,  less  than  thirteen  in  each,  at  an 
expense  of  $?0,000  per  annum. 

The  French  National  Assembly  have  voted  78,000,000  francs  for  the  excava« 
tions  at  Nineveh,  and  30,000  for  clearing  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Memphis. 

Dr.  Augustus  Pfizmaier,  of  Vienna,  has  published  the  first  part  of  a  Diction- 
ary of  the  Japanese  Ijanguage. 

Suidse  Lexicon,  Greece  et  Latine,  by  Prof.  Bemhardy,  has  been  printed. 

The  map  of  France,  which  was  begun  in  1817  is  not  yet  finished.  The  total 
cost  will  exceed  £400,000  sterling. 

M.  Le  Francais  has  collected  the  astronomical  memoranda  of  the  celebrated 
astronomer,  Lalande,  who  died  about  fifty  years  ago,  to  the  extent  of  thirty-six 
volumes,  and  has  presented  them  to  M.  Arago,  who  has  deposited  them  in  the 
library  of  the  Paris  Observatory. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wingard,  Archbishop  of  Upsal  and  Primate  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden,  has  left  to  the  University  of  Upsal  his  library,  consisting  of  upwards 
of  34,000  volumes;  and  his  rich  collections  of  coins  and  mecUils,  and  of 
Scandinavian  antiquities. 

A  Pendant  to  Professor  Creasy's  Decisive  Battlet,  has  been  issued  at  Stutt- 
gard,  under  the  title  of  Grundzuge  einer  Einleitung  zum  Studium  der  Kriegages- 
chide. 

The  thirteenth  meeting  of  the  Association  of  German  Philologists,  Teachers, 
and  Orientalists,  was  opened  at  Erlangen  on  the  1st  of  October,'  and  continued 
four  days,  one  hundred  and  eighty  members  being  present. 

A  collection  of  poems,  by  Wolfi^ang  Von  Goethe,  the  son  of  the  great  poet, 
was  published  at  Stuttgart  in  October. 

The  pky  of  the  Resnrection,  Dai  Spilfan  der  UpstandigSy  has  been  just  pub- 
lished by  Herb  ETTTMULLxn  at  Quedlinburg. 

The  Hnnearian  traveller  and  ethnographer,  Reguly,  who  spent  ten  years 
among  the  Finnish  tribes  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  in  order  to  ascertain 
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the  ancient  history  of  the  Magyars,  is  now  arranging  for  pnblication  his  im- 
mense materials. 

Miss  £.  P.  Peabody  has  prepared  a  system  of  teaching  history  and  chronology 
on  the  plan  of  Greneral  Bern. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  announces  the  pnblication  of  a  collection  of 
Oriental  works,  principally  Arabic,  hitherto  unknown  to  Occidental  students. 

The  five  academies  of  the  Institute  of*  France  held  their  annual  meeting  on 
the  25th  of  October,  M.  de  TocqueviUe  presiding. 

The  interior  of  Africa,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  will  soon  be  fully  explored. 

The  Roman  Catholic  writers,  in  Continental  Europe,  are  generally  demand- 
ing  the  suppression  of  the  liberty  of  discussion,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Inquisition. 

A  European  traveller,  by  the  name  of  Abbadie,  is  superintendhig  the  cut- 
ting of  a  complete  font  of  Ethiopic  letters,  at  Paris,  to  be  used  in  printing  some 
'  two  hundred  and  fifty  Ethiopian  manuscripts. 

Among  the  English  announctments,  are,  Hyppolytus  and  his  age,  or.  Doctrine 
and  Practice  of  the  Church  of  Hofne  under  Commodus  and  Stverus,  by  the  Che- 
valier Bunsen ;  Symbols  and  Emblems  of  Early  and  Mediaval  Christian  jSrt,  by 
Louisa  Twining ;  a  new  work  by  Dr.  Layard,  entitled  Fresh  Discoveries  at  Nin- 
eveh, and  Researches  at  Babylon, 

"  The  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  that  repository  of  Atheism,  has  been  again  de- 
molished by  the  Jiddress  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  brfore  the  Geological  Society. 

Leutze's  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware,  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  paint- 
ing in  the  world,  illustrative  of  American  history. 

A  Colossal  Statue  of  Washington,  destined  for  this  country,  is  casting  at  Mu- 
nich. 

Discourses  on  the  Leading  Questions  of  the  Age  in  regard  to  Religion,  by  Tho- 
luck,  are  in  process  of  translation. 

Yar  Mohammed,  the  celebrated  Vizier  of  Herat,  is  reported  to  have  died  on 
the  fourth  of  June. 

Prince  Frederick  William  Charles,  of  Prussia,  died  28th  of  September. 
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(6)  K9$wi  *A/3poafi  itMttvct  iftt  0t^9  so*  i9J0yio$ti  a^^  ili  dtsotoovv^* 
(7)  r»»u0Mft  opa  6r»o»  Is  niottuff  tAtoi  ti^ir  i»<»  'A^po^f^  (8)  IIpoiMM 
iff  If  ypafi?  ^*  <*  Ki^f MS  ^iMMM  ro  I9m7  o  OfOfy  KpofwryyijUtfMro  «9  'A^pcMi^* 
"Or*  iv«ii3i»yf79i^yrM  iy  ow  idWa  fo  *9m7.  (9)  "Otftt  m  is  mW m;,  9i9b»yoM^ 
f  <M  9V¥  t^  ftiCt^  *A/3paa^.  (10)  "Oow  yap  it  lpyu»  m^  ti9Uff  iiCo  satopor  um' 
yfyfMMttOft  yap*  *K/t»Sf)if apofo(  ^mk  0$  ow  ififupn  i¥  Koa*  tms  ytypofifuvoti  ip 
ff  0i|3x*9  riT  ikS^,  fiT  iCoi^0o«  adta.  (11)  "Of*  di  iy  Mft^  ov^i^  ^Mmovfo* 
Kapa  tf  Of^t  5JX0V*  on  o  diMuof  is  ftiattui  ^fifltta*.  (12)  *0  ^i  M^iof  ods  f^ 
tw  im  ftistiiH'  ^  «  KOMjtfOf  a^&  m^pMCOf,  ^i^MfM  iv  o^ok*  (13).  Xp«0«of 
^g^  ^rjyo^aa$¥  ix  t^i  so^opOK  tou  ro^Mi*,  ytpofupof  wii^  igfiMr  sofopo*  ytypoKftt* 
yttp*  *Ei<t«obraparof  ica$  o  xptfMfitfOi  irti  {vXou.  (14)  "Iko  tif  fa  T^r^  17  liOUiyMi 
<ov  *A^paa^  yvi^m  ii*  Xptfft9  'li^tftTt  m  n7v  iKoyyijUoy  f ov  UwavfMwrof  lafitupiip 
9td  t^  9tiatH»i,  (15)  *A3f 9^9  s«fa  ou^pcMCor  Xtyw*  £/iuf  Mp«d9(ov  scsvpcifttMp 
B«a9qsir  otf <K  aBtttl  ig  i^uiro00ff a*.     (16)  T^  6i  *A0paa^  i^^^VM^o*  ^^^v^r 
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dMi'  UK  <t'  H'of  Koi  fy  attipfta^i  ocvf  6f  Ion  Xpt^fo^.  (17)  Tovfo  {<  Xc^w, 
diod^iTy  itpossxvpidfieMjv  ^6  f ov  Otov  fi;  Xpifff ovy  o  /Mfa  cr^  f f rpcutotfia  xai 
fptovovfa  yfyoriS*;  y6/io(  ote  axvpoc,  tlf  th  xaftapy^aa^  ^i^r  JfCoyy^XMir.  (18)  JU 
yap  Is  »o/MNi  17  sX^*poM^Mt  ofo  In  It  ixpfyyiUof'  xf  ^  'A^paa^  &'  iftoyytXiaas 
mtX!Bip*9taib  I  efo$.  (19)  T»  di'  5  vq^iof ;  Twv  Hapa^d9t«ap  x^p**^  ftpoottiBiSf  it9*i 
ti  hS'Q  th  gftipfta  9  i^A^yycXfout  6cafaystf  di*  oyylJUov,  iv  ;t*H^  fitairov,  (20)  *0 
5c  fualtijii  ivoi  obx  iatw'  o  Sc  Ofo;,  cl;  l^fiy.  (21)  'O  o(y  yofiof  vard^wy  litoy- 
yfXiwr  fov  0fov;  Mj}  yfMHfo*  tfr  ydp  itd^i;  vofio;  u  5vKif*cvo(  CwOfeoi^oUf  o»fu{  oi 
l»  w/iov  j{r  17  JMMUotfvyj;. 

TRANSLATION. 

'*  (6)  Eren  as  Abraham  beliered  God,  and  it  was  accounted  anto  him  for 
riffhteoasness.  (7)  Enow,  then,  that  they  who  are  of  the  faith,  the  same 
are  children  of  Abraham.  (8)  Moreover  the  Scripture  foreseeing  that  God 
would  justify  the  heathen  by  faith,  declared  aforetime  the  good  tidings  to 
Abraham,  that '  in  thee  shall  ail  the  heathen  be  blessed.'  (9)  So  then,  they 
who  are  of  faith  are  blessed  in  faithful  Abraham.  (10)  For  as  many  as 
are  of  the  works  of  the  law,  are  under  the  curse;  for  it  is  wrinen,  that 
*  erery  one  is  accursed  who  continneth  not  in  all  things  written  in  the 
book  of  the  law  to  do  them.'  (11)  Moreover,  that  by  the  law  no  one  is 
justified  before  God,  is  manifest ;  for  '  the  just  by  faith  shall  live.'  (12) 
Now  the  law  is  not  of  faith ;  but  *  he  who  doeth  these  things  shall  lire  by 
them.*  (13)  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  having 
become  a  curse  for  us ;  for  it  is  written ;  <  Cursed  is  every  one  who  is 
hanged  on  a  tree  ;*  (14)  That  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  to  the 
heathen  in  Christ  Jesus ;  that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit 
through  faith.  (15)  Brethren,  (I  speak  as  men  are  wont  to  do,)  although 
it  be  a  covenant  of  man  which  is  established,  yet  no  one  disanniilleth  or 
maketh  additions.  (16)  Now  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed  were  the  promises 
uttered ;  he  saith  not :  *  And  to  his  seeds,'  as  in  respect  to  many,  but  as  in 
respect  to  one:  *  And  to  thy  seed  ;'  which  is  Christ.  (17)  My  meaning  is 
this :  The  covenant  established  by  God,  in  respect  to  Christ,  the  law  which 
came  in  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  afterwards,  could  not  annul  so  as  to 
make  void  the  promise.  (18)  For  if  the  inheritance  were  through  the  law, 
it  is  no  longer  through  promise ;  but  God  gave  it  to  Abraham  by  promise. 
(19)  How  is  it  then  in  respect  to  the  law  ?  Ic  was  added  on  account  of 
transgressions,  until  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  promise  was  made, 
being  ordained  by  angels  through  the  hand  of  a  mediator.  (20)  Now  a 
mediator  is  not  of  one,  but  God  is  one.  (21)  Was  the  law,  then,  against 
the  promises  of  God  1  By  no  means ;  for  if  a  law  had  been  given  which 
Could  bestow  life,  then  truly  had  righteousness  been  by  the  law.  " 
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I  have  made  a  new  translation  of  the  passage  before  as,  not 
because  I  supposed  our  common  English,  version  here  to  be 
particnlarly  faulty,  bat  becaase  some  of  the  particles,  ^<  those 
connecting  bands  and  joints  of  discoorse,"  might  be  expressed 
m  more  exact  conformity  to  the  original,  and  thtis  might 
better  display  the  apostle's  course  of  thought  and  reasoning. 
In  a  few  cases,  other  words  also  have  been  somewhat  modified 
in  the  new  version,  for  the  sake  of  stricter  conformity  to  the 
Greek  original. 

This  passage  has  been  selected,  not  because  that  all  of  it  is 
nnusually  difficult  of  interpretation,  but  because  one  part  of 
it  contains  a  very  special  view  of  the  great  work  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  accorajdished,  which  is 
full  of  instruction  and  in  the  highest  degree  important ;  and 
the  closing  part,  moreover,  contains  a  verse  (v.  20)  respecting 
which,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  difierent  opinions  were  reckoned  up  by  a  distingonhed 
critic  (Winer)  on  the  epistle  before  ns.  To  these  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  more  have  since  been  added.  A  formidable  task  it 
seems,  to  add  one  more  exegesis  to  the  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty already  extant ;  and  it  is  a  task  which  I  approach  with 
not  a  little  of  diffidence  and  self^listrost  Yet  the  story  of 
the  shoemaker,  who  pointed  out  a  fault  in  the  slipper  of 
Minerva,  which  had  been  carved  by  the  immortal  statuary  of 
Athens,  is  some  encouragement  to  afternsomers,  although  of 
humble  pretensions.  Sometimes,  when  a  passage  of  Scriptnre^ 
at  first  view,  seems  to  present  difficulties,  we  are  prone  to  look 
for  grounds  of  solution  to  a  remote  distance ;  and  in  so  doing, 
we  not  unfrequently  overlook  means  of  interpretation  which 
are  in  reality  near  at  hand,  and  lie  embodied  in  the  context. 
Perhaps  such  may  have  been  the  case,  in  respect  to  the  ever 
agitated  verse  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  At  any  rate, 
another  attempt  at  interpretation  cannot  do  much  harm,  since 
Ibe  doctrine  involved  in  the  controverted  verse  is  not  one 
Btaniis  vd  cadenHa  eecUsieie,  and  every  reader  is  at  liberty,  if 
he  chooses,  to  adopt  a  view  of  the  text  which  differs  from 
mine. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  on  the  minutke  of  every 
word  in  the  somewhat  long  passage  produced  above.  My 
aim  will  be  to  follow  out  and  express  the  sentiment  and  course 
of  reasoning  which  it  exhibits.  Some  verbal  criticism  will 
mdeed  be  necessary,  in  order  to  do  this  in  a  convincing  man- 
ner ;  but  I  hope  to  make  myself  intelligible  to  readers  in 
general,  although  such  as  read  the  Greek  will  be  able  more 
ftdly  to  understand  me  in  some  particular  cases.  My  object 
is  rather  to  give  the  results  of  a  critical  process,  than  to  de- 
tail the  whole  of  the  process  itself. 

The  first  thing  requisite  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  view  of  the 
\i^ole,  is  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  tenor  and  aim  of  the 
apostle's  discourse.  The  epistle  to  the  Galatiatis  has  for  its 
main  theme  the  vindication  of  the  great  doctrine  of  salvation 
by  grace,  and  only  by  grace,  through  a  hearty  belief  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  sinners,  as  our  only  and  all 
sufficient  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  All  Christians  at  Gaiatia 
professed  probably  a  reception  of  this  truth,  either  in  some 
%  general  way,  or  else  in  a  more  special  one ;  but  the  Judaizing 
^rt  of  the  church  there,  appear  to  have  taught  the  general 
truth  with  many  limitations  and  conditions  of  their  own. 
That  the  Messiah  had  come,  they  acknowledged;  that  he 
bad  done  his  work,  was  conceded ;  but  what  that  work  was, 
in  some  important  respects,  was  a  thing  about  which  all  the 
Oalatian  church  were  not  agreed,  and  concerning  which  there 
arose  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  led  to  violent  party  spirit 
anJ  party  strife.  The  zealous  Jews,  who  had  professed 
Christianity,  did  not,  by  this,  feel  obliged  in  any  measure  to 
remit  the  claims  of  the  Mosaic  law  upon  them.  Christ  was 
indeed  to  be  obeyed  and  followed  as  a  great  teacher ;  but  so 
was  Moses  also.  The  Mosaic  institutions  were  affirmed  to  be 
perpetual;  and  a  renunciation  of  them  was  regaided  as  a 
sacrifice  of  any  valid  claim  to  the  hope  of  salvation. 

Had  the  Judaizing  teachers  limited  themselves  merely  to 
maintaining  that  the  Levitical  rites  and  ceremonies  and  offer- 
ings ought  to  be  still  kept  up,  Paul  might  have  contented  him- 
self with  teaching  them  the  unimportance,  or  rather  the  futi- 
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lity,  of  BO  doing,  as  he  has  dono  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Bat  the  zealots  in  question,  went  far  beyond  this.  They 
maintained  that  the  justification  of  the  sinner  before  GU>d  was 
dependent  on,  and  accomplished  by,  obedience  to  the  Moeaio 
ritual  precepts.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  salvation  of  ft 
Christian  was  dependent  not  on  pnre  grace  through  a  Re* 
deemer,  but  on  the  legal  obedience  which  each  one  was  him- 
self to  render  to  the  law  of  Moses.  Of  course,  Christiao  jus- 
tification  was  a  matter  not  of  mere  grace,  but  a  matter  of  re* 
ward  promised  to  the  obedient,  on  the  ground  of  merit ;  and 
in  this  sense,  it  was  of  course  a  debt  due  to  them,  on  the  score 
of*  having  done  a  prescribed  duty.  Such  were  the  doctrines 
which  were  urged  by  the  zealots  at  Galatia,  until  the  church 
there  was  rent  with  factions ;  and  a  part  of  professed  Chris- 
tians became  inimical  to  Paul,  the  strenuous  advocate  and 
preacher  of  salvation  by  grace  only ;  pure  grace,  through  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  prepared  the  way  for  rescuing  sin- 
ners from  the  curse  of  the  law,  by  his  own  vicarious  sufferings 
and  death. 

Let  it  be  duly  noted  here,  that  the  question  between  Paul 
and  his  opposers  at  Galatia  is  not  at  all  whether  the  moral  and 
spiritual  precepts  of  Moses  were  still  to  be  respected  and 
obeyed.  About  this  no  real  controversy  appears  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  gospel  every  where  inculcates  the  same  mo- 
rality as  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  same  spirituality,  so  far 
as  it  goes.  In  this  respect,  Christ  himself  declared  that  "  he 
came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,  even  all  that  the  laVand 
the  prophets  contain."  Matt.  6  :  17.  That  all  sin  is  to  be 
abstiuned  from,  and  that  a  holy  life  should  be  led,  is  a  truth 
that  flashes  from  the  face  of  every  page  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  of  course  it  is  equally  plain,  that  ''  without  holi- 
ness no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."  No  habitually  immoral  man 
can  be  a  Christian.  Yea,  the  gospel  holds  out  higher  and 
more  strenuous  motives  to  purity  and  holiness  than  even  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  It  urges  upon  us  the  importance  of  these 
graces,  by  the  most  awful  sanctions  and  penalties. 
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Let  no  one  diao  mistake  tbe  ground  of  dispate  between 
Full  and  his  opponents,  h  was  simply  this,  viz :  whether  all 
Ae  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law,  e.  g.,  sach  as  per* 
tained  to  meats,  and  drinks,  and  offerings,  and  sacriiees,  and 
external  purifications,  and  holidays,  and  eircnmcision,  and  the 
like ;  whether,  these  vrem  idl  to  be  persevered  in ;  whether 
they  constitnted  a  necessary  condition  of  acceptance  with 
God ;  and  whether  a  complianoe  with  them  was  an  adequate 
ground  on  which  the  hope  of  salvation  might  be  rested.  The 
seheme  of  the  Jews  made  salvation  dependent  on  the  merit  of 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  Moses ;  but  the  view  maintained  by 
Paul  was,  thai  a  claim  on  the  ground  of  merit  is  impossible, 
since  such  a  claim  can  be  preferred  only  in  case  of  perfect  obe- 
dience to  all  and  every  precept  of  law  ;  which  is  a  case  that 
never  did,  and  never  will,  exist,  in  regard  to  any  mere  man. 

In  Paul's  view,  the  death  of  Christ,  aud  the  work  of  Christ, 
were  either  set  aside,  or  made  of  little  or  no  account,  by  the 
seheme  of  the  Judaizers.  Instead  of  depending  on  the  Mes- 
siah for  pardoning  mercy  and  sanctification,  the  false  teachers 
in  question,  directed  Christians  to  look  to  another  quarter  for 
hope.  But  that  from  this  other  quarter  no  hope  well  supported 
could  ever  come,  it  was  the  object  and  design  of  the  apostle 
to  show. 

Paul  comes  to  the  very  heart  of  his  subject  in  that  passage 
of  his  epistle,  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  these  remarks. 
He  shows  that  he  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, and  with  Jewish  feelings,  by  appealing  (in  order  to  illus- 
trate and. confirm  his  own  views]  to  the  case  of  Abraham. 
"Abraham,"  says  he,  '^believed  God;  and  it  was  reckoned  to 
him  for  righteousness."  Gen.  15  :  6.  The  emphasis  here 
rests  on  the  word  believed.  To  believe,  and  to  be  counted 
righteous  in  this  way,  is  quite  a  different  matter  from  obedience 
to  legal  prescriptions,  the  language  of  which  is,  "  Do,  and 
live."  Abmham's  acceptance  was  connected  with  believing" 
God's  words ;  why,  then,  may  not  a  Christian's  acceptance  be 
connected  with  belief  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?    Paul  well 
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knew  that  the  Jews  who  gloried  in  their  desoeat  from  the  Fa« 
ther  of  the  faithful,  would  very  reluctantly  undertake  to  gaiusay* 
what  had  been  related  of  Abraham  in  their  Scriptores.  What 
he  said,  therefore,  was  a  kind  of  argumentum  ad  Aomtnenti 
and  one  quite  appropriate  to  his  object. 

Having  made  such  an  appeal,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"  I  would  have  you  understand,  moreover,  that  believers,  i*  e.,  they  who 
are  of  the  faith,  these  (and  only  these)  are  the  true  children  of  Abraham, 
in  a  high  and  spiritual  sense.  If  Abraham,  our&ther,  was,  when  a  hea« 
then,  justified  through  believing,  then  such  heathen  as  now  believe  in  tha 
declarations  of  God  respecting  his  Son,  have  a  faith  like  that  of  Abraham ; 
and  may,  therefore,  according  to  our  customary  language,  be  well  called  his 
children.  Both  stand  on  the  same  ground,  for  both  exercise  the  same 
temper  of  mind.  Abraham,  of  old,  believed  what  God  then  said  and  pro* 
mised  to  him ;  Christians  of  the  present  day  believe  what  Grod  now  says 
and  promises  concerning  his  Son.  If  the  former  was  accepted  through  his 
belief,  so  may  the  latter  be  accepted  through  theirs." 

In  this  way,  then,  the  sonsbip  of  all  true  believers  is  estab« 
lished.  Christ  called  the  wicked  and  blaspheming  Jews  the 
children  of  the  devil,  because  they  copied  after  the  examine  of 
their  father,  the  devil ;  John  8  :  39-44.  And  so,  but  in  a  good 
sense,  are  believers  in  Christ  called  children  of  faithful  Abra* 
ham,  because  they  follow  his  example  in  believing. 

The  idea  thus  suggested  by  Paul  embraces  more,  howevefi 
than  merely  this.  By  implication  it  also  declares,  that  the 
appellation,  Abraham's  children,  does  not  mean  merely  those 
who  may  claim  a  natural  descent  from  him.  On  another  oc* 
casion  he  says,  that  '<  he  is  not  a  Jew,  who  is  one  outwardlyi 
*  *  *  but  he  is  a  Jew,  who  is  one  inwardly,  and  circcun- 
cision  is  of  the  heart,  in  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter ;"  Rom. 
2 :  28,  29.  In  other  words,  literal  and  physical  descent  haa 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand.  Once  it  had  its  imp 
portance,  as  it  entitled  one  to  membership  in  the  Jewish  com* 
munity.  But  this  community  was  now  dissolved,  or  speedily 
to  be  dissolved,  and  temple  and  rites  and  sacrifices  were  to  be 
no  more.  Yet  Abraham  still  has  children ;  and  this  too  in  a 
higher  and  better  sense,  and  in  much  greater  numbers  than 
formerly.    And  if  the  heathen  may  become  children  by  belieft 
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then  that  belief  will  bring  them  within  the  pole  of  joetificar 
tion,  jast  as  Abraham's  dioL 

To  illustrate  and  enforce  this  last  point,  the  apostle  next 
proceeds: 

*'  The  Scripture,''  says  he,  "  foreseeiDg  that  by  faith  God  would  jastify 
the  heathen,  declared  aforetime  the  good  tidings  to  Abraham f  Tiz. :  in  thee 
shall  ail  the  heathen  be  blessed.  So  that  they  who  are  of  the  fiuth  are 
blessed  with  faithful  Abraham ;''  yerses  8,  9. 

In  speaking  of  the  Scripture  as  foreseeing,  Paul  plainly 

personifies  it.     The  Scripture  is  said  to  foresee  what  God,  the 

anther  of  it,  foresaw  and  ordered  to  be  recorded  in  it.     The 

like  in  verse  22  below,  and  in  Rom.  4:3;  John  7 :  38.     "  By 

faith,"  is  placed  first  in  order  in  the  second  clause,  because  it 

is  emphatic,  and  contains  the  principal  gist  of  that  clanse. 

Faith  stands  here  in  opposition  to  works  of  law,  such  as  the 

Judaizers  pleaded  for.     That  the  Greek  word  tSnj  (ethne) 

here  means  the  heathen,  not  subject  to  the  Jewish  law,  is 

plain ;  for  there  was  no  dispute  between  Paul  and  his  antago* 

nists,  whether  the  Jews  could  become  children  of  Abraham, 

but  only  whether  the  heathen  could  become  so,  without  com* 

[riying  with  the  Mosaic  rites.     Paul  afiSirms  that  they  might ; 

for  hB  says,  that  the  Scripture  has  declared  that  God  would 

justify  the  heathen  in  this  way ;  justify  them  through  faith. 

The  glad  tidings  that  such  would  be  the  case,  the  apostle 

declares  to  have  been  announced,  in  ancient  times,  to  the 

father  of  the  faithful,  when  God  said  to  him :  "In  thee  shall 

all  the  heathen  be  blessed."    The  nearest  passage  of  the  Old 

Testament  to  this,  in  point  of  form,  is  Gen.  12  :  3 ;  but  Paul's 

manner  of  expression, "  all  the  heathen,"  comes  apparently  from 

combining  this  text  with  Gen.  18 :  18.     See  the  like  in  Gen. 

SS2 :  18.     The  clause, "  in  thee,"  does  not,  as  some  suppose,  here 

mean  in  thy  posterity,  i.  e.,  Christ ;  for  if  such  a  meaning 

were  intended,  then  we  should  most  probably  have  had  the 

expression,  "  in  thy  seed,"  in  verse  16  below.     "  In  thee,"  has 

another  object  in  view  here.    It  means  as  much  as  to  say : 

**  In  blessing  thee  through  faith,  a  precedent  is  established  for  all  nations 
at  a  future  period.    Thy  case  is  like  to  what  theirs  will  be.    In  case  they 
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sh^  beliere*  tben  jastifieatioii  throoj^  fidth  will  be  competent  to  them  as 
well  as  10  tliee,  since  belieying  heathen  will  stand  on  the  same  ground 
with  thine.  In  thee,  therefore,  is  the  blessing  of  them  as  it  were  fore- 
pledged  and  secured.'* 

That  such  is  the  meaning,  the  next  vorae  (9th)  fully  sliows. 
It  is  the  apostle's  deduction  from  the  premises  just  laid  down : 
<'  So  that  they  who  are  of  faith  are  blessed  with  faithful  (i.  e., 
believing,)  Abraham."  Blessed  with  him  means,  blessed  as 
associated  with  him,  or  joined  to  him,  by  a  like  faith ;  or 
blessed  sh  well  as  he,  and  blessed  on  the  same  conditions,  and 
in  the  like  state.  Of  course  the  phrase,  "  in  thee,"  (of  v.  8,) 
has  a  kindred  meanhig  with  the  one  now  before  ns.  It  de- 
clares a  spiritual  union  and  communion  with  Abraham,  both 
in  respect  to  faith  and  its  happy  consequences,  so  that  what 
was  done  as  to  the  head,  viz. :  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
would  be  done  in  like  manner  among  his  spiritual  children. 

Two  things  then  have  been  exhibited  by  the  apostle  thus 
for;  (1)  the  sonship  of  believers  in  relation  to  Abraham, 
which  places  them  in  the  like  rank  with  him  as  to  privilege ; 
(2)  a  participation  in  common  with  him  of  spiritual  blessings. 
The  discourse  might  rest  here,  as  to  the  positive  proof  in 
favor  of  the  main  thing  aimed  at,  viz. :  justification  by  faith. 
But  the  apostle  is  not  content  with  this.  He  goes  on  imme- 
diately to  show,  that  those  who  cherish  hopes  of  acceptance 
on  the  ground  of  legal  and  ritual  obedience,  are  building  on 
a  foundation  of  mere  sand. 

Verse  10.  '*For  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law  are  under  a 
curse ;  since  it  is  written,  that  '  e¥eiy  one  is  accnrsed  who  continueth  not 
in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.' " 

The  first  far  (7^,  ffcur)  stands  before  the  confirmation  that 
follows  of  the  preceding  positions  respecting  faith,  i.  e.,  it  is 
a  for  causal,  as  it  is  named  in  such  a  case.  The  course  of 
reasoning  stands  thus :  If  men  are  justified  at  all,  it  must  be 
through  faith ;  for  any  other  mode  of  justification,  i.  e.,  by 
legal  obedience,  is  out  of  question,  inasmuch  as  perfect  obe« 
dience  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  legal  justification ;  and 
this  no  man  ever  exhibited.     The  law  declares  ^<  every  one  to 
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be  accursed  who  continoeth  not  in  all  things  (which  it  pre* 
scribes)  to  do  them."  What  then  must  be  the  doom  of  those 
who  betake  themselves  to  the  law  as  their  ground  of  salva- 
tion ?  All  such,  Paul  truly  says,  are  under  the  curse.  Why  ? 
Because  the  law  demands  perfect  obedience.  Its  language  is : 
"  The  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die ;"  not  merely  that  he  who 
commits  many  or  enormous  sins  shall  die,  but  that  he  who  sin- 
neth at  all,  at  any  time  or  in  any  way,  shall  die.  It  insists, 
that  "  he  who  offendeth  in  one  point"  is  obnoxious  to  the 
penalty  of  the  law.  Not,  indeed,  to  the  highest  penalty  for 
one,  offence  only,  but  to  a  penalty  in  just  proportion  to  the 
guilt.  Moses  himself  has  settled  this  point  at  the  close  of  his 
laws,  Deut.  27 :  26,  by  declaring  every  one  to  be  accursed 
who  continues  not  in  all  things  written  in  his  law  to  do  them. 
In  the  original  Hebrew  here,  is  a  verb  {ya-qim)^  which  our 
English  version  has  rendered  conjirmeth  ;  but  Paul  has  given 
it  a  better  translation  by  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  con* 
(inue,  i.  e.,  to  remain  steadfast  in,  for  so  means  the  Hebrew 
here.  One  offence,  then,  ruins  the  hope  of  the  legalist.  It 
brings  him  under  the  curse  of  the  law.  It  subjects  him  to 
that  awful  sentence :  "  The  soul  which  sinneth  shall  die."  Who 
then  can  escape  this  while  he  is  under  the  law  ?  Paul  has 
told  us,  (what,  indeed,  is  often  elsewhere  said,)  that  '*  there  is 
no  one  righteous,  not  even  one ;  that  all  are  gone  out  of  the 
way,  and  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one ;"  Rom. 
3 :  10-12.  And  the  Old  Testament  too  declares  the  same 
thing,  (Psalms  xiv.,)  and  also,  that  ''there  is  not  a  just  man 
on  earth  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not,"  E!ccle.  7 :  20.  All 
this  makes  the  position  of  the  apostle  very  clear,  viz. :  "  that 
they  who  are  under  the  law  are  under  a  curse."  Since  all 
have  sinned,  there  is  no  legal  ground  of  hope  for  them. 
Law,  as  such,  knows  nothing  of  pardon  or  grace.  Its  Ian«- 
gnage  is  simply :  Do,  and  live,  or,  if  you  sin,  yon  must  die. 
This  is  all  that  the  law,  as  such,  can  say.  Law,  in  its  very 
nature,  demands  entire  obedience  to  all  which  it  jN^scribes ; 
and  it  speaks  of  nothing  else  than  penalty  or  a  curse,  in  case 
of  disobedience. 
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Well,  IheOi  mi^t  the  apostle  say,  that  <<  so  many  as  are  of 
the  works  of  the  law,"  i.  e.,  so  many  as  trust  in  legal  obedi- 
ence as  the  ground  of  their  hope  and  safety,  instead  of  ob^ 
taining  mercy  and  forgiveness,  remain  of  course  under  the 
curse  which  lights  on  "every  soul  that  sinneth." 

Having  thus  shown  that  those  who  depend  on  the  works  of 
the  law  for  justification,  cannot  obtain  it  in  this  way,  <^  because 
that  all  have  sinned,"  the  apostle  does  not  content  himself  with 
establishing  a  mere  negation  of  their  hopes ;  but  advances  far* 
ther,  and  shows  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  po- 
sitively assert  the  general  principle  of  justification  through 
faith.     He  had  before  shown  this  in  respect  to  the  person  of 
AbrahaoL    He  is  now  to  show  the  universality  of  the  princi- 
ple in  question,  which,  of  course,  excludes  the  idea  of  any 
justification  on  the  ground  of  law.    As  hi^  proof  of  the  ac- 
tual existence  of  another  mode  of  justification  excluded,  of 
course,  a  legal  one,  he  now  states  first  the  conclusion  which  is 
to  be  brought  out  by  what  he  is  going  afterwards  to  say.     He 
begins  thus :  "  That  by  law  no  one  is  justified  before  God  is 
manifest."    But  how  and  why  ?    He  immediately  proceeds  to 
answer  these  questions :  "  It  is  manifest,  because  the  just  by 
faith  shall  live."     In  other  words :  "  The  Scriptures  have  de« 
clared  (Hab.  2:4,)  that  <  the  just  by  faith  shall  live.' "     To, 
this  quotation  of  the  apostle,  which  he  makes  in  order  to  es-> 
tablish  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  it  has  often  been 
objected,  that  the  passage  in  Habakkuk  has  no  reference  to 
evangelical  faith,  but  only  to  confidence  in  the  temporal  de- 
liverance, which  the  prophet  had  just  been  predicting.     <*  It 
was  a  mistake,  therefore,  in  the  apostle,"  (as  not  a  few  venture 
to  say,)  "  when  he  applied  this  text  to  his  purpose."     But  to 
this  position  I  do  not  feel  obliged  to  accede.     The  prophet, 
Habakkuk,  did,  indeed,  predict  a  temporal  deliverance  of  the 
faithful  among  the  Jews,  from  the  evils  then  impending.     But, 
as  yet,  that  deliverance  was  future.    His  prediction,  therefore, 
demanded  credence,  confidence,  faith  in  those  who  were  to  be 
made  tranquil  by  it,  and  brought  to  feel  secure.    Deliverance 
being  as  yet  only  proq)ective,  must,  of  course,  be  trusted  in^ 
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beliered  in,  in  order  to  obtain  comfort.  Bat  in  whom,  in  this 
case,  was  the  confidence  to  be  reposed  ?  The  answer  is  easjr. 
In  that  God  who  had  spoken  by  his  prophet.  Here,  then,  an 
act  of  faith  was  demanded ;  for  faith  is  confidence  in  God, 
and  specially  in  what  God  declares.  We  must  not  limit  our 
notions  of  faith  merely  to  the  specific  and  saving  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  which  the  gospel  every  where  urges ;  but  the 
same  grace  may  be  exercised  in  regard  to  all  the  other  declara- 
tions of  God,  as  well  as  those  which  have  respect  to  his  Son. 
Look  at  Heb.  xi.,  and  see  the  list  of  those  ("of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy," )  who  "  obtained  a  good  report  through 
faith,"  and  "  died  in  faith ;"  verses  39, 13.  In  most  of  the  cases 
here  specified,  of  faith  or  confidence  in  God,  the  thing  be* 
lieved  or  credited  had  no  particular  reference  to  Christ,  or  to 
gospel  truth  as  such.  Yet  all  these  worthies  had  real  tnie 
faith,  i.  e.,  they  believed  and  trusted  God's  word«  Just  so  in 
the  notable  case  appealed  to  so  often  by  Paul,  as  related  in 
Gen.  15  :  1-6.  "  Abraham's  belief  was  counted  to  him  for 
righteousness."  But  what  was  that  belief?  In  the  case  as 
there  related,  it  was  simply  a  belief  iu  God's  declaration  to 
him,  that  his  seed  should  be  multiplied  as  the  stars  of  heaven. 
The  context  shows  that  his  bodily  descendants  were  meant  in 
this  case.  The  promise  of  a  Messiah,  as  one  of  his  future 
progeny,  is  not  here  adverted  to  ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  it  cannot  be  here  meant ;  for  how  could  Messiahs  be 
multiplied  as  the  stars  of  heaven  ? 

Most  plainly,  then,  faith,  in  its  essence,  is  generic.  It  is 
confidence  in  what  God  declares ;  and  this  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  places.  Hence  Abraham's  faith,  on  the  occasion  just  now 
mentioned ;  hence  the  faith  of  all  the  ancient  worthies,  to 
whom  appeal  is  made  in  Heb.  xi. ;  hence  fkith  in  Habakkuk's 
time,  in  the  promise  of  God  that  he  would  deliver  those  who 
were  "just  by  faith."  That  faith,  which  is  everywhere  so  pro- 
minent in  the  New  Testament,  and  specially  in  the  writings 
of  Paul,  is  faith  in  what  God  has  declared  respecting  his  Son. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  highest  of  all  the  kinds  or  species  of 
faith,  because  the  object  of  it  is  the  most  important  of  all, 
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since  it  pertains  to  salvation  from  the  wrath  to  come.  Hence 
the  ever  repeated  declarations,  <'  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  But  the  importance  of  this 
particular  faith  does  not  alter  the  generic  nature  of  this  grace. 
It  stands  on  the  same  basis  as  the  faith  of  the  ancient  wor* 
thies;  for  Paul's  reasoning  in  Heb.  zi.  most  clearly  demon- 
strates this. 

With  these,  preliminary  remarks  in  view,  we  recur  once 
more  to  the  charge  made  against  Paul  of  misquotation,  or,  at 
least,  of  misapplication,  of  the  passage  in  Hab.  2  :  4.  We 
now  venture  on  the  declaration,  that  there  is  no  good  founda- 
tion for  this  charge.  If  Paul  could  reason  rightly  about  faith, 
as  he  has  done  in  Heb.  zi.,  he  could  surely  say,  that  deliverance 
or  salvation  stands  connected  with  it.  Habakkuk  does  not 
say,  that  *<  he  who  keeps  the  whole  law  shall  live,"  but  '<  he 
who  believes  in  the  promise  of  God,  that  deliverance  shall 
eome,  he  shall  live."  That  deliverance  may  have  been  a 
temporal  one,  but  the  principle  of  faith  in  relation  to  it  is  the 
same.  The  "just  by  faith,"  is  the  kind  of  just  man  here  de* 
scribed,  not  the  man  who  is  just  by  a  faultless  obedience. 

It  is  a  pity  that  our  English  version,  both  in  Hab.  2  :  4,  and 
Gal.  3:11,  is  adapted  to  obscure  the  real  meaning  of  these 
tezts.  Beyond  all  question,  in  the  original  Hebrew  of  Hab. 
2  :  4,  the  words  bff  his  faith,  are  to  be  joined  with  the  word 
justj  in  an  intimate  and  qualifying  connection*  So  the  Hebrew 
accents  show,  to  those  who  understand  their  significance.  So, 
moreover,  the  true  sense  requires.  The  inquiry  of  the  apostle 
is,  whether  they  of  the  faith,  or  they  of  the  works  of  law,  are 
secure  of  the  promised  blessings  of  the  gospel ;  in  other  words, 
whether  the  just  by  faith,  or  the  just  by  law,  are  to  be  freed 
from  the  curse  against  sin.  Our  translation  refers  the  words, 
bff  hds  faiihj  to  a  course  of  active  ezercises  of  faith,  which  are 
to  be  continued ;  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  exhibit  the 
words  byj  or  thnnigh  faith,  as  a  characteristic  of  the  kind  or 
class  of  men  who  are  to  be  justified.  Our  translation,  of 
course,  has  tended  to  confuse  the  ideas  of  many  a  writer  on 
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the  passages  before  us,  since  it  gives  not  the  true  shade  of 
meaning. 

In  a  word,  it  seems  plain  that  the  apostle's  words,  they  of 
the  faith,  in  verses  7,  9,  are  equivalent  to  Habakkuk's  words, 
the  just  by  his  faith.  The  same  kind  of  act,  and  persons  of 
the  same  character,  are  described  in  both. 

A  right  understanding  of  the  principle  of  applying  Old  Tes- 
tament descriptions  of  persons,  things,  actions,  or  words,  to 
persons  or  things  under  the  New  ENspensation,  would  have 
saved  many  a  dispute  and  great  perplexity,  if  not  real  skepti- 
cism. Let  it  once  be  fully  understood,  that  persons,  and  ac- 
tions, and  words,  as  exhibited  in  the  Old  Testament,  serve  to 
establish  a  principle  of  action,  or  a  precedent,  or  declare  a 
truth  or  doctrine,  which  respects  not  a  single  thing  or  person 
only,  but,  from  its  very  nature,  is  applicable  to  other  cases  ,*  and 
much  of  obscurity  will  vanish.  When  a  New  Testament 
writer  quotes  and  applies  passages  of  this  tenor,  by  saying 
that  they  are  fulfilled  by  such  or  such  an  occurrence  under  the 
New  Dispensation,  it  is  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  this,  that 
the  latter  thing  depends  on  the  same  princi[fle  of  action,  or  of 
doctrine,  as  has  been  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
way  for  the  inquirer  about  fulfillment  is  then  open  aad  easy. 
He  has  only  to  find  out  whether  the  same  principle  is  con- 
cerned with  both  the  Old  and  the  New,  and  then  the  fulfilmrat 
intended  is  snfiiciently  established. 

This,  well  understood,  would  save  all  the  anti-hermeneuti- 
cal  and  indefensible  appeals  to  a  double  sense,  which  are  so 
often  made  in  order  to  avoid  a  difficulty.  Many  strenuously 
defend*  this.  But  there  is  no  other  book  on  earth,  except  one 
of  riddles,  which  has  a  double  sense ;  and  certainly  the  Bible, 
which  is  a  revelation,  ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  such  an 
incumbrance  as  this.  The  sense  is  not  double ;  but  the  ap- 
plication of  a  principle,  or  of  a  significant  action  or  truth,  is 
double,  i.  e.,  it  is  more  than  once  repeated. 

We  may  now,  as  I  hope,  assume  the  position,  that  the  apos- 
tle 18  vindicated  in  his  appeal  to  Hab.  2:4.     He  establishes 
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thereby  the  fact,  that  the  Old  Testament  acknowledges  the 
correctness  of  his  principle.  But  he  rests  not  with  this.  He 
goes  on  to  hold  np  the  law  in  the  way  of  contrast  to  this  : 
"  But  the  law  is  not  of  faith,  but  he  that  doeth  these  things 
shall  live  by  them.^'  The  passage  quoted  is  Lev.  18  :  5 : 
**  Which  (statutes  and  judgments)  if  a  man  shall  do,  he  shall 
live  by  them ;"  (not  in  them,  as  our  English  version  has  it.) 
That  is,  the  law  prescribes  not  faith,  but  obedience  to  all  its 
injunctions,  as  the  rule  of  life  and  action.  After  the  word  hut 
here,  there  is  an  omission  or  ellipsis,  which,  however,  every 
attentive  reader  will  easily  supply.  It  may  be  done  thus : 
<<  The  law  is  not  of  faith,  but  (it  declares)  that  the  doer  and 
not  the  believer  shall  live."  So  then  (for  this  is  the  conclu- 
sion) ''  a  man  is  not  justified  before  God  by  the  law,  because 
perfect  obedience  to  it  is  not  to  be  found."  That  doing  which 
the  law  prescribes  is  never  done  ;  and  thns  salvation  in  this 
legal  way  is  impossible. 

Subjoined  to  this,  and  while  it  is  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  the  apostle  immediately  adds :  *<  Christ  hath  redeemed 
US  from  the  curse  of  the  law ;"  verse  13. 

The  connection  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  seems  to  have 
stood  thus : 

**  The  law  cannot  save  us  from  its  curse,  which  rests  upon  us ;  there- 
lore,  another  way  of  beini|^  relieved  from  that  curse  has  been  opened  for  us : 
Christ  has  redeemed  us  from  it.  If  the  law  then  is  helpless  in  respect  to 
oor  case,  oar  remedy  is  to  believe  in  him  who  has  redeemed  sinners  from 
the  curse  of  the  law*  Christ  has  done  this,  and  to  him  must  we  look  with 
a  believing  and  confiding  spirit." 

But  how  has  he  done  it  ?  "  He  has  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  ;"  or,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  original,  has  bought  us 
off  from  the  curse.  This  language  is,  indeed,  figurative,  but 
it  may  very  easily  be  explained.  The  Greeks  applied  the  word 
in  question,  to  buying  off  a  slave  from  bondage ;  or  a  captive 
in  war  from  his  enemies ;  or  of  a  criminal  from  a  penalty  or 
punishment.  The  price  paid  was  a  ransom,  and  the  slave,  or 
captive,  or  criminal  in  durance,  was  set  free  in  consequence  of 
it.    So  we,  while  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  all  under  the 
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curse^  i.  e.,  exposed  to  the  penalty  threolened  by  the  law. 
Christ  has  bought  us  off  from  this  fearful  condition,  by  paying 
an  adequate  ransom.  Not  by  giving  moneys  for  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  earth  would  not  buy  off  one  offender  against 
God's  law.  By  what  then  ?  Why  thus ;  Christ  himself  be- 
came a  curse  for  us,  i.  e.,  accursed ;  for  here,  as  grammarians 
say,  the  abstract  {curse)  is  plainly  put  for  the  concrete  (ac^ 
cursed.)  Just  as  we  say,  God  is  love,  i.  e.,  benevolent ;  Christ 
is  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  i.  e.,  the  author  of  our  resurrect 
tion  and  the  renewer  of  life. 

The  apostle  now  pauses  for  a  moment  in  his  course  of  rea- 
soning, in  order  to  illustrate  and  establish  what  he  had  last 
said,  viz :  that  "  Christ  became  a  curse."  He  appeals  again  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  quotes  Deut.  21  :  23. 
The  literal  Hebrew  there  runs  thus :  <<  The  curse  of  God  is 
he  who  is  hanged  up."  The  last  part  of  this  is  slightly  varied 
by  Paul,  who  says,  hanged  on  a  tree.  But  this  is,  of  course, 
implied  by  the  Hebrew ;  for,  suspended  or  hanged  up,  must, 
of  course,  imply  something  from  which  the  individual  is  sus- 
pended. So  again  Paul  says,  simply  accursed^  ( which,  ^  of 
course,  means  accursed  of  Oody  for  God  is  speaking  through 
Moses,)  instead  of  using  the  abstract  noun,  a  curse.  Beyond  a 
question,  Paul  has  given  the  essential  meaning  of  the  original. 

Of  course,  the  apostle  knew  well  that  the  Galatians  would 
apply  this  to  ChrisVs  crucifixion.  This  then  it  was  which 
redeemed  sinners  from  the  curse  of  the  law.  He  suffered  in 
the  room  and  stead  of  sinners.  Not,  indeed,  the  same  punish- 
ment which  reprobates  undergo,  in  the  world  of  wo ;  for  that 
is  eternal  misery,  and  impenitent  despair  and  hatred  of  God. 
Christ  did  not,  and  could  not,  undergo  this.  But  still  he 
bought  off  sinners.  He  paid  an  adequate,  an  amazing,  a 
countless  ransom.  His  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  and  his 
being  God- forsaken  on  the  cross,  are  testimonies  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  price  which  he  paid.  This  was  accepted  by  God 
as  an  adequate  ransom ;  for  it  was  paid  by  one  who  is  "  the 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person."    This  is  the  very  highest  stand-point  from  which  the 
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work  of  Christ  may  be  seen.  It  was  this  which  led  Paul  to 
say  to  the  Corinthians :  '^  We  preach  Christ  crucified.  1  wax 
determmed  to  know  nothing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  cntcified.^^  1  Cor.  1  :  23  ;  2  :  2.  It  was. this  which  made 
him  say  to  the  same  Galatians  whom  he  is  addressing  in  our 
text :  **  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our 
liord  ^esus  Christ."  Gal.  5  :  14.  As  to  the  phrase  redeemed^  I 
must  beg  the  reader  to  consult  Gal.  4 :  5  ;  1  Cor,  6  :  20  ;  7  :  23 ; 
Eph.  1:7;  2  Pet.  2  :  1.  The  great  multitude  of  texts 
which  speak  of  Christ's  death,  of  his  sufferings,  of  his  blood, 
of  his  heing  sacrificed,  and  the  like,  all  serve  to  cast  light  on 
the  deeply  interesting  passage  before  us. 

Mark  well,  reader,  that  Paul  does  not  say  that  Christ  re- 
deemed  us  by  becoming  our  moral  and  spiritual  teacher,  nor 
yet  by  becoming  simply  our  Head,  our  Lord,  oUr  Master.  He 
did  not  redeenh  us  by  setting  us  a  perfect  example  of  a  holy 
life.  Nor  did  he  redeem  us  by  bearing  testimony  to  the  truth, 
and  dying  a  martyr  to  that  testimony.  The  apostle  has  made 
the  main  point  of  redemption,  too  specific  in  the  text  before 
lis,  to  admit  of  any  of  these  evasions  as  to  fact.  All  that  be  is 
asserted  to  be  in  these  various  declarations  is  true.  He  was 
all  .that  is  affirmed  ;  but  he  was  more.  The  point  of  all 
points  was  his  deaths  with  the  sufferings  which  it  involved. 
The  church  has  had  thousands  of  instructors ;  it  has  had 
many  who  led  very  pious  and  godly  lives ;  it  has.  trained  up 
many  martyrs  to  the  truth ;  and  yet  are  all  or  any  of  these  our 
Redeemer  7  The  question  answers  itself.  There  must  be 
something  beyond  all  which  these  have  done,  or  could  do,  in 
order  to  effect  a  ransom  from  the  curse  of  the  law.  Christ 
was  that  something,  which  was  needed.  <^  His  own  self  bare 
our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  ;  "  1  Pet.  2  :  24.  The 
crucifixion  of  all  the  race  of  man  could  have  done  nothing  es- 
sential to  make  out  the  ransom  necessary  to  redeem  even  one 
sinner  from  the  curse  of  God's  law. 

I  scarcely  know  how  it  is  in  the  power  of  language  to 
make  the  way  and  means  of  redeeming  plainer  than  it  is  here 
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made.  I  can  see  no  fair  way  of  avoiding  it,  nor  any  way  in 
which  what  is  said  here  can  be  made  obscure  or  doubtful. 

One  or  two  remarks  more  are  necessary  in  order  fully  to 
explain  verse  13  ;  <<  Hath  redeemed  U5."  Who  are  the  us  ? 
Plainly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  Jews,  among  whom  of  course, 
the  apostle  reckons  himself.  This  appears  to  be  the  neces- 
sary meaning  here,  because  Paul  here  speaks  of  the  redeefaiing 
of  those  who  were  under  the  curse  of  the  (Mosaic)  law. 
Under  this  the  Gentiles  were  not ;  Rom.  2  :  12-14.  But 
Pftui  every  where  holds  up  to  view  the  fact,  that  the  gospel 
and  its  benefits  were  to  come  to  the  Gentiles  in  and  through 
the  Jews.  God  began  to  reveal  himself,  first  of  all,  to  those 
who  were  to  become  his  own  covenanted  people.  But  what 
was  done  to  open  the  way  of  salvation  to  them,  was  adequate 
for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  and  was  designed  for  this  pur- 
pose. So  Paul  himself,  in  the  context  there,  after  saying 
'<hath  redeemed  us,"  proceeds  in  verse  14,  (which  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  verse  13,)  to  declare  that  "Christ  has 
redeemed  us,  in  order  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might 
come  to  the  Gentiles  in  Christ  Jesus."  The  two  verses  taken 
together,  of  course  include  all  nations. 

When  the  apostle  says,  that  Christ  "  became  a  curse  for 
us,"  the  meaning  here  of  the  word  for  (trxtp)  is,  on  our  ao- 
county  for  our  sake,  for  our  advantage.  The  idea,  expressed 
by  the  phrase,  in  our  room,  in  our  steady  lies  not  in  the  force 
of  the  preposition  here,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  transaction. 
If  Christ's  becoming  a  curse,  freed  us  from  the  curse,  then 
surely  the  transaction  was  a  vicarious  one.  He  took  upon 
himself  what  justly  pertained  to  us.  And  here  I  would  so- 
licit  the  reader  to  compare  Gal.  4  :  6 ;  1  Cor.  6  :  20 ;  7  :  23 ; 
Eph.  1:7;  1  Peter  1 :  18,  19 ;  2  :  24 ;  Matt.  20  :  28 ;  Rev. 
6  :  9,  etc. 

That  the  blessiug  procured  by  the  death  of  Christ  for  the 
Jews,  also  pertains  equally  to  the  Gentiles,  Paul  next  pro* 
ceeds  to  assert:  "So  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might 
come  to  the  Gentiles  (or  heathen)  in  Christ  Jesus ;  so  that  we 
might  receive  the  promised  Spirit  by  faith,"  verse  14. 
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The  blessing  of  Abraham  means  such  a  blessing  as  was 
promised  to  Abraham,  viz. :  justification.  This  the  heathen 
might  attain  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  is,  by  being  in  him ;  or  rath- 
er perhaps  the  meaning  is,  in  and  through  him  only,  and  not 
in  and  through  the  law.  The  order  of  the  economy  of  re- 
demption is  here  observed.  It  was  first  disclosed  to  the  Jew 
and  then  *  to  the  Greek ;  see  and  compare  Rom.  1  :  16,  17 ; 
15  :  8,  9;  3  :  1,  2;  9  :  1-6;  16  :  27  ;  John  4  :  22.  The 
promised  Spirit  (literally  promise  of  the  Spirit)  means,  no 
doubt,  the  gospel  blessings  dispensed  by  the  Spirit  after  justi- 
fication. The  Holy  Ghost,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  was  poured 
out  on  the  primitive  Christians  after  baptism  and  a  Christian 
profession ;  see  Acts  19  :  1-6.  This  blessing  pertained  to  all 
true  Christians  of  that  period,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile ;  so 
that  in  this  case,  the  phraseology  '<  we  might  receive,"  apper- 
tains to  all  Christians.  This  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  a  consequence  of  the  redemption  by  Christ.  The  last 
clause  of  this  verse  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  subordinate  to  the 
{receding  one,  and  constituting  only  an  inferior  part  of  it,  but 
as  coordinate  with  the  preceding  clause,  and  added  in  order 
to  include  the  great  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Before  the 
purchased  redemption,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given, 
for  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified,"  John  7  :  39. 

Justification  (Abraham's  blessing)  and  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  are  both  through  faith  or  by  means  of  faith.  Not 
that  faith  is  the  procuring  cause,  but  only  the  way  and  man- 
ner and  condition  of  the  blessing.  ''  Without  faith  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  God." 

Thus  far  we  have  the  great  doctrine  of  the  apostle,  as  to 
gratuitous  justification.  But,  as  usual  with  Paul,  he  foresees 
that  some  objections  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  a  part  of  his 
readers.  They  might  say :  It  is  indeed  true,  that  a  covenant 
was  made  with  Abraham,  and  that  blessings  were  promised 
to  him ;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  great  law- 
giver of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  mediator  of  the  ancient  cove- 
nant, arose  long  after  the  promise  made  to  the  father  of  the 
faithful.     This  covenant  became  the  code  of  the  established 
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religion  and  polity,  and  the  rite-book  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
lesser  promise  and  covenant,  i.  e.,  the  Abrahanoiic  one,  (being 
attended  with  no  solemn  introductory  pomp,)  seems  therefore 
to  be  merged  in  the  greater,  whenever  that  greater  becomes 
once  established.  *  The  sequel  of  the  apostle's  discourse 
shows  that  he  had  some  such  objectors  in  view. 

lu  the  light  of  what  has  now  been  said,  we  can  see  the 
pertinency  of  the  apostle's  comparison  in  verse  16.  He  ad- 
dresses his  opponents  kindly,  and  calls  them  ^'brethren,"  seeking 
thus  to  win  their  patient  attention.  '^  I  speak,"  saith  he,  "  as 
men  are  wont  to  do ;  if  a  covenant  be  established  by  a  man, 
still  no  one  annuls  it,  or  adds  to  it."  I  give  in  this  version, 
what  I  take  to  be  the  sense  of  the  origins^.  The  Greek 
text  itself  seems  somewhat  involved.  It  runs  thus :  '<  Still 
a  man's  established  covenant  no  one  annuls,"  etc.  The 
particle  still  makes  the  best  sense  by  joining  it,  as  I  have 
done,  with  no  ofie;  and  for  such  a  transposition  of  it,  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  precedents  among  the  Greek  classics. 
The  meaning  of  the  whole  verse  is  plain,  viz. :  Even  in  case 
a  covenant  is  made  by  a  mere  man,  no  one  ventures,  after  it 
is  solemnly  ratified,  to  annul  it,  or  to  make  additions  to  it, 
and  change  the  tenor  of  it.  Of  course  the  meaning  is,  that 
ordinarily  no  one  do^s  this ;  and  so  it  is  a  case  conceded  by 
all  men.  But  the  whole  sentiment  is  only  a  clause  thrown  ia 
for  the  sake  of  building  an  argument  on  conceded  premises. 
This  Paul  immediately  proceeds  to  do. 

"  Now  to  Abraham  and  W  his  seed  were  the  promises  made ;  he  saith 
not  to  seedsy  as  of  maoy,  but  tp  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ,"  verse  16. 

The  plural  word  promises^  here  employed,  has  reference  to 
the  various  times  and  occasions  on  which  the  promise  to 
Abraliam  was  repeated.  The  leading  one  seems  to  be  Gen. 
22  :  IS,  "  All  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  thy 
seed."  The  next  phrase  has  excited  great  controversy,  and 
not  a  little  of  sneering  at  the  argimient,  or  rather  the  criticism 
of  the  apostle  on  the  word  seed. 
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"  This  word,"  it  is  said,  "  is  always  a  noun  of  multicade,  when  applied 
to  men,  and  means  only  a  collective  body,  and  never  an  indiTidaal.  It, 
therefore,  has  no  plural,  with  a  meaning  applicable  to  human  beings.  The 
plural  form  applies  only  to  the  seeds  of  grain,  and  the  like,  which  are 
sown ;  just  as  we  say  in  English,  garden  seeds.  How  then  can  seed  mean 
Christ,  who  is*  a  single  individual  ?  How  can  the  Old  Testament  text  thus 
be  forced  into  an  unnatural  and  unwonted,  not  to  say  ungrammaticd, 
meaning  ?" 

So  De  Wette,  so  Meyer,  and  the  whole  party  of  the  Neolo- 
gists.  Meyer,  who  is  one  of  the  uiost  candid  among  them, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  able,  says  that  this  "conclusion  or 
remark  of  the  apostle  is  purely  Rabbinic,  and  possesses  no  ob- 
jective force  of  proof."  This  may  seem,  I  would  reply, 
plausible  perhaps  at  first  sight ;  and  yet  a  somewhat  thorough 
sifting  of  the  case  has  constrained  me  to  doubt  the  validity  of 
the  positions  here  assumed. 

The  remark  that  seed^  in  the  singular  number,  is  always  a 
noun  of  multitude,  when  applied  to  mankind,  is  certainly  not 
well  grounded.  Hannah,  in  her  earnest  prayer  to  the  Lord 
for  a  son,  speaks  thus :  "  Shouldest  thou  give  to  thine  hand- 
maid a  man  child,  then  will  I  consecrate  him  to  Jehovah," 
etc.;  1  Sam.  2:11.  Now  here,  man  cAtVd  is  expressed  in  He- 
brew by  the  phrase,  seed  of  meri ;  and  the  word  is  in  the  sin- 
gular number,  just  as  in  our  text.  Yet  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  only  Samuel  is  meant  here,  since  the  mother  subjoins :  "  I 
will  consecrate  him  to  the  Lord,"  etc.  Eve,  in  thanking  Gfod 
for  the  birth  of  Seth,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  murdered  Abel, 
says :  "  The  Lord  hath  appointed  unto  me  another  seed  ;^^  Gen. 
4 :  25.  Quite  certain  is  it  now  that  only  one  individual  is  here 
meant,  viz.,  Seth.  And  why  may  not  the  apostle  say  then  : 
This  seed  is  Christ  ?  But  once  more ;  in  Gen.  3  :  15,  God 
says  to  the  serpent :  "  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  he  shall  smite 
thee  on  the  head,  and  thou  shalt  smite  him  on  the  heel." 
Here  is  a  prediction  that  the  ruins  of  the  fall  should  be  re- 

• 

paired  by  the  seed  of  the  woman ;  for  he  should  smite  Satan 
on  the  head.  Who  then  is  he  that  is  to  do  this,  except  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?    And  doubtless  Paul  glanced  at  this  text, 
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in  his  own  mind,  when  he  wrote  the  clause  before  us.  So 
the  Targum  on  Psalms  18  :  26,  calls  Isaac  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham ;  which  doubtless  it  would  not  have  done,  if  the  opinion 
of  the  critics  named  above  were  correct. 

So  much  then  in  Paul's  behalf.  It  was  not  Rabbinism,  I 
trow,  which  led  him  to  use  the  language  in  question.  Paul 
is  one  of  the  last  men  who  ought  to  be  suspected  of  Rabbin- 
ism ;  as  all  his  writings  abundantly  prove.  Special  deference 
to  Rabbies,  with  whom  he  is  contending  in  his  epistle,  and 
this  in  a  case  which  would  make  his  argument  fruitless,  or 
bring  his  readers  to  feel  that  he  was  led  away  with  Rabbinic 
conceits  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  improbable  in  the  present  case. 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  here,  into  the  Greek  classical 
usage.  Very  frequently  do  their  best  writers  employ  seei 
((Trtep/Mi)  in  the  sense  of  offspring;  and  this  collectively  un- 
derstood, i.  e.,  as  indicating  progeny  en  masse.  But,  like  the 
Hebrews,  they  also  employed  this  same  word  in  reference  to 
a  single  individual;  e.  g.,  Pind.  Olymp.,  9,  92;  Aesch.  Cho., 
474;  Soph.  Pbol.,  364.  In  this  case,  then,  there  is  an  exact 
harmony  as  to  usage  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks. 

But  it  is  objected  here,  that  "  the  plural  number  can  never 
be  employed  in  Hebrew  to  designate  seeds ^  i.  e.,  many  indi- 
viduals or  much  people,  because  it  is  not  in  use.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  no  plural  form  of  the  word  appears  in  Hebrew 
which  is  applicable  to  persons.  But  Paul,  in  order  to  nega- 
tive the  idea  of  a  plural  number,  in  that  promise  to  Abraham, 
which  he  quotes,  has  employed  a  Greek  plural  {oftipftaa^,  s^ds) 
in  order  to  express  in  an  unmistakable  manner  the  idea  of 
plurality.  This  he  might  well  do ;  for  the  Greek  has  such  a 
plural  of  the  word  seed^  which  is  applicable  to  persons,  and  is 
often  so  applied.  There  was  no  other  feasible  way  to  deny 
plurality  in  this  case  better  than  that  which  the  apostle  has 
chosen.  What  he  means  to  say  is,  that  in  the  promise  "  to 
Abraham  and  his  seed,"  the  word  seed  bears  an  individual 
meaning,  and  not  a  collective  one.  His  language  (in  Greek) 
is  perfectly  classical  and  fitted  to  his  purpose.    And  when  he 
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says,  that  seed,  in  the  promise  to  Abraham,  means  only  one 
distinguished  individual,  the  questions  to  be  raised  are : 
(1)  Does  the  Hebrev  language  permit  such  an  application? 
The  answer  to  this  has  already  been  given.  It  certainly  does 
permit  it.  (2)  Is  the  meaning  given  by  the  apostle^a  proba- 
ble one  ?  Let  us  consider  the  nature  of  the  promise,  Gen. 
18  :  22.  It  runs  thus :  "  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  oh 
the  earth  be  blessed."  That  the  blessing  here  referred  to  is 
of  a  spiritual  nature,  I  suppose  no  one  who  has  attentively 
read  Rom.  iv.,  x.,  and  Gal.  ii.,  iii.,  will  venture  to  deny.  At 
least  he  cannot  venture  to  deny  that  Paul  so  thought.  Let 
us  then  follow  out  the  question  just  introduced.  How  could 
the  progeny  of  Abraham  en  masse,  be  the  cause  of  spiritual 
blessings  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth?  That  progeny 
was  gathered  under  Moses,  and  became  a  community  religi* 
ously  and  forever  separated  from  the  heathen.  There  was, 
in  the  highest  degree,  a  mutual  abhorrence  between  them  and 
the  heathen.  Then  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  religion  were 
such,  so  often  was  temple  worship  and  sacrifices  demanded  of 
the  Hebrews  in  person,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Judaism 
ever  to  become  a  religion  extensively  diffused.  In  its  very 
nature,  it  must  have  narrow  limits.  What  then  is  the  bless* 
ing  which  Abraham's  collective  progeny  are  to  confer  upon  all 
nations  ?  I  am  at  a  loss  to  answer  this  question.  To  send 
Jewish  missionaries  among  the  heathen,  was  not  the  order  of 
the  day  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  All  familiar  inter- 
course with  them  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Moses.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  unless  some  moral  and  spiritual  reform- 
er and  teacher  of  the  world  at  large  should  arise;  such  a 
prophet  as  Moses  liad  predicted;  (Deut.  IS  :  15;)  the  prom- 
ise made  to  Abraham  of  universally  diffused  spiritual  bless- 
ings, cotild  in  no  way  be  fulfilled.  Such  a  prophet  was  to  be 
raised  up,  according  to  Moses  himself,  (Deut.  18  :  15,)  as  well 
as  in  accordance  with  the  promise  made  to  Abraham. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  what  Paul  says  about  the  meaning 
of  seed,  is  probably  true  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  We 
may  well  conclude  so ;  for  in  what  rational  way  can  we  ex- 
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plain  an  assertion,  that  Abraham's  progeny  en  masse  were  to 
become  the  means  of  blessing  all  the  Gentiles?  I  see  no 
feasible  way.  It  is  only  he  who  is  "  the  light  of  the  world*' 
that  can  scatter  light  through  and  over  the  whole.  It  is  only 
he  who  is  "  mighty  to  save,"  to  whom  "  the  ends  of  the 
earth  can  look  foi  salvation."  It  is  even  preposterous  to  make 
^at  any  thing  less  than  this  in  the  nromise  to  Abraham.  And 
when  we  are  reminded  that  *<  Abraham  knew  nothing,  and 
could  understand  nothing  about  such  spiritual  blessings,"  the 
answer  we  make  is  by  a  quotation  of  the  words  of  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world :  ''  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my 
day,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad  ;  "  John  R  :  56.  We  would 
remind  those  who  make  such  suggestions,  also  of  Paul's  words 
in  verse  8  above  :  "  The  gospel  was  preached  to  Abraham.*' 

So  much  on  the  general  grounds  of  exegesis  in  defence  of 
Paul's  interpretation.  I  have  only  to  add,  as  appealing  to  all 
who  acknowledge  his  authority  as  a  divinely  commissioned 
apostle,  (3)  that  Paul  has  decided  the  matter  in  question. 
He  says  that  seed^  in  the  Abrahamic  promise  to  which  he 
refers,  means  Christ  Who  can  say  that  it  does  not  ?  That 
it  may  have  an  individual  meaning,  by  good  Hebrew  usage, 
has  been  shown.  That  an  interpretation  of  the  word,  by  re- 
ferring it  to  the  progeny  of  Abraham  en  masse,  is  very  im- 
probable, if  not  impossible,  has  also  been  shown.  Why,  then, 
may  not  Paul  be  credited  in  his  interpretation  ?  I  might  say : 
Why  must  he  not  be  credited  hy  all  who  believe  him  to  have 
been  divinely  commissioned  ?  To  talk  of  his  *•  Rabbinism," 
and  to  tell  us  that  *'  his  argument  has  no  objective  force,  is 
telling  US  what  we  may  very  well  be  slow  to  believe.  Let 
the  blessings  promised  to  Abraham  be  spiritual  or  temporal, 
the  spread  of  them  among  all  nations  could  be  accomplished 
only  in  the  way  pointed  out. 

One  more  suggestion  should  be  made  in  order  to  save  an 
inquirer  much  perplexity.  This  is,  that  Paul,  while  he  strenu- 
ously contends  for  the  spiritual  promises  made  to  Abraham, 
does  not  mean  at  all  to  deny  that  the  temporal  promises  were 
also  made  respecting  his  natural  progeny.     The  passage  in 
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Rom.  9  :  4-5  most  clearly  evinces  this ;  and  of  this  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  compares 
all  the  Abrahamic  promises  together.  And  why  should  not 
God  make  promises  of  both  kinds  to  the  father  of  the  faithful  ? 
Doubtless  he  did.  But  why  should  we  deny  the  spiritual  pro- 
mises, when  Christ  himself  and  his  apostle  Paul  both  posi« 
lively  assert  them  ? 

Thus  far  then  we  have  accompanied  Paul,  and  listened  with 
assent  to  his  declarations.  Our  farther  progress,  for  the  pre- 
sent, is  rather  more  easy.  The  apostle  next  proceeds  to  show 
us  why  he  introduced  the  subject  of  the  permanency  of  cove- 
nants made  by  men  when  they  are  duly  sanctioned.  He 
shows,  in  reference  to  this,  that  in  case  of  a  divine  covenant, 
we  may  a  fortiori  conclude,  that  it  will  be  kept  and  cannot  be 
annulled.  He  goes  on  thus :  '<  What  1  mean  is  this,  that  the 
covenant  sanctioned  by  God  in  respect  to  Christ,  the  law, 
which  came  into  being  430  years  afterwards,  cainiot  annul,  so 
as  to  frustrate  the  promise;"  verse  17.  Unless  the  law  ex- 
pressly revokes  or  annuls  this  promise,  (which  it  certainly  does 
not,)  then  a  subsequent  legislation  has  no  concern  with  the 
validity  of  the  promise.  The  number  of  years  here  mentioned 
is  taken  from  Exodus  12  :  40.  There  it  seems  to  designate  the 
time  of  Israel's  sojourning  in  Egypt.  Of  course,  since  a  con- 
siderable period  elapsed  between  the  time  when  the  promise 
was  made  to  Abraham,  and  the  coming  of  the  Hebrews  to 
Egypt,  Paul  might  have  stated  the  period  as  being  still  larger, 
L  e.,  about  some  600  years.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  no  mo- 
ment to  the  apostle's  argument.  The  time  named  in  Exodus 
12  :  40  answers  all  his  purposes.  He  doubtless  names  this  pe« 
riod,  because  it  was  one  familiar  to  the  minds  of  his  readers. 

The  covenant  sanctioned  by  God,  is,  of  course,  the  same 
which  has  already  been  under  consideration,  viz :  the  one 
which  has  respect  to  Christ  and  his  salvation.  What  Paul 
asserts  is,  that  the  law  could  not  annul  the  previous  covenanti 
and  solemnly  ratified  and  divine  engagement. 
,  In  order  to  confirm  this,  Paul  goes  on  to  say  :  ^<  For  if  the 
inheritance  were  of  the  law,  then  it  is  no  more  of  promise ; 
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but  God  gore  it  to  Abraham  by  jvomise ;"  vene  18.  la 
other  words : 

**  If  the  promifled  heritage  of  Messianic  blessings  is  made  secure  by  the 
law,  then  that  inheritance  no  longer  stands  connected  with  the  Abrahamic 
promise,  for  the  law  would  render  such  promise  oseless  and  inefficient." 

But,  adds  the  apostle,  this  cannot  be  so,  "  for  God  gave  it 
to  Abraham  hy  promise."  The  implication,  of  course,  is,  that 
God  will  not  break  his  promise,  or  forfeit  his  word,  to  Abra- 
ham. The  idea  is  simply,  that  an  unconditional  promise, 
made  by  God  himself  to  Abraham^  must,  of  necessity,  be  ful- 
filled ;  for  "  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie."  This  is  further 
confirmed  and  illustrated  by  verses  20,  21,  below. 

The  word  inheritance,  indt^ed,  often  stands  connected  with 
the  literal  possession  of  Palestine  by  the  posterity  of  Abra- 
ham. But  it  also  applies  tropically  to  the  promised  spiritual 
heritage,  just  as  when  our  Saviour  says :  "  Blessed  are  the 
meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  land,"  which  surely,  as  uttered 
by  him,  is  not  designed  to  secure  the  permanent  possession  of 
the  literal  Palestine  to  his  humble  followers. 

To  this  view  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  law  to  confer  the 
promised  blessings,  Paul  anticipates,  of  course,  an  objection. 
This  is  couched  under  the  question :  "  For  what  purpose  was 
the  law  ?"  Or,  as  Meyer  would  have  it :  How  stands  it  with 
the  law  ?  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say  :  "  The  law  then  was 
useless;  for  it  gave  no  security  as  to  the  promised  blessings." 

In  answer  to  this,  Paul  says  that  there  was  an  important 
end  in  view  in  giving  the  law : 

**  It  was  added  on  accoant  of  transgression ;"  and  it  was  to  subserre  this 
purpose,  '*  until  the  seed  sho  ild  come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made, 
being  ordained  by  angels  through  the  hand  of  a  mediator;"  verse  19. 

•  *<  It  was  added,"  does  not  here  mean  that  it  was  of  the 
same  tenor  as  the  promise,  and  was  added  to  it  only  as  a  kind 
of  enlarged  edition  of  it ;  but  that  it  supervened,  i.  e.,  that  it 
was  an  arrangement  additional  to  the  Abrahamic  covenant, 
while  its  tenor  was  quite  different  from  the  tenor  of  that. 
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<^  Oq  accoant  of  transgresaions,"  is  a  phrase  which  has  beea 
the  occasion  of  much  perplexity  and  difficulty.     Tiie  difficulty 
lies  in  the  Greek  word  ix^,)  which  is  here  used  in  the  way 
of  a  preposition,  ^'  on  accoant  of,"  but  has,  in  fact,  a  meaning 
somewhat  more  definite  than  this.    According  to  etymology 
and  usage  in  Greek,  this  word  seems  to  have  only  the  mean- 
ing, "  for  the  sake  of,"  '<  for  the  advantage  of,"  <'  for  the  be* 
nefit  of,"  &c.     But  how  could  the  law  be  designed  to  aid  or 
benefit  transgressions  ?     The  difficulty  presented  by  this  ques- 
tion has  led  to  several  modifications,     (a)  "  The  law  was  in- 
troduced to  give  men  a  knowledge  of  sin;  as  in  Rom.  3  :  20; 
7  :  7."     But  the  appeal  will  hardly  sustain  the  position ;  for 
in  both  these  passages,  the  words  knowledge,  know,  are  ex- 
pressed.    To  follow  suit  here,   the   Greek   then  must  be : 
rijs  iftiyvJitOiiaf  tu»  Ha^a^otuv  ;r»p^*',  i.  ^*,for  the  sake  of  the  know-- 
ing  of  transgressions.    Moreover,  as  Paul  was  here  contrast- 
ing the  effects  of  the  law  with  those  of  the  promise,  "  a  know- 
ledge of  sin"  would  not  make  out  any  thing  as  a  basis  for 
contrast.     But  if  the  law  is,  iu  any  way,  the  cause  of  aggra- 
vating sin,  instead  of  checking  it,  then  the  contrast  between 
that  and  the  promise  which  secures  salvation  would  be  plain 
and  palpable.     The  sequel  will  show  what  foundation  there 
is  for  this  last  view  of  the  matter  in  the  epistles  of  PauL 
(b)  **  The  law  was  made  to  restrain  and  hinder  sin."     So  a 
great  number  of  interpreters,  among  whom  is  De  Wette  and 
Olshausen.     There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  some  cogency  in  this, 
on  the  ground  of  the  common  opinion  and  feeling,  that  the 
object  of  law  is  to  restrain  transgression.     And  certainly  this 
of  itself  is  an  obvious  truth.     Yet  this  hardly  reaches  the  pre- 
sent case.     But  when  the  question  is  asked  :  Whether  the  in- 
troduction of  the  law  may  not  have  had  more  than  one  end  in 
view,  viz  :  something  besides  restraint,  there  is  plainly  some 
room  left  for  inquiry  here ;  for  first,  if  it  were  the  apostle's  de- 
sign to  speak  only  of  restraint,  he  could  not  have  employed 
the  Greek  word  x^^f^i  which  always  means  directly  or  indi- 
rectly,  "  for  the  sake  of,"  "  for  the  advantage  of."     He  would, 
of  course,  have  put  in  its  place  the  word  «af<»,  which  means 
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against ;  whereas,  the  present  Greek  wnrd  means  just  the 
contrary  of  this.  This  is,  indeed,  a  formidable  philoloiical 
difficulty,  in  the  way  of  an  interpretation,  which,  in  itself, 
seems  at  first  view  to  be  altogether  reasonable.  The  mean- 
ing thus  made  out,  by  interpreting  x^9^v  as  indicating  restraint, 
speaks  in  and  by  itself  a  truth,  which  is  very  plain.  The 
only  question  is :  Does  the  apos'.le  mean  here  to  convey  such 
a  meaning  ? 

I  feel  obliged,  though  somewhat  reluctantly,  to  answer  this 
question  in  the  negative.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  do  vio- 
lence to  the  apostle's  language.  The  word  x^9^^  never  can 
mean  agamst.  Then,  moreover,  the  apostle  has  elsewhere 
developed  sentiments  altogether  in  accordance  with  the  senti- 
ment here  conveyed,  in  case  ^aptv  means  on  account  ofj  in  the 
sense  of  farthering  or  increasing.  For  example,  Rom.  5 :  20 : 
*•  The  law  supervened,  in  order  that  offence  might  abound." 
And  why  this  ?  The  answer  of  Paul  is :  "  So  that  grace 
might  superabound."  So  in  Rom.  7:7:  "I  had  not  known 
sin  but  by  the  law  ;  for  I  had  not  known  lust,  except  the  law 
had  said  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet."  So  verse  8  :  *•  For  with- 
out  the  law  sin  was  dead."  Terse  9:  "  When  the  command- 
ment came,  sin  revived^  and  I  died."  Verse  11 :  "  Sin,  taking 
occasion  by  the  commandment,  deceived  me,  and  by  it  slew 
me."  Still  the  law,  as  Paul  says,  *•  is  holy,  just  and  good; 
•  *  *  but  sin  *  *  *  wrought  death  in  me,  by  that  which  is 
good ;  that  sin,  by  the  commandment,  might  become  exceeding 
sinful;''^  verses  12.  13,  Here  then,  as  I  apprehend,  are  quite 
exact  parallels  with  our  text.  The  law  came  in,  "  that  sin 
might  abound."  Without  a  knowledge  of  it,  sin  could  hardly 
have  been  a  matter  of  consciousness  and  design.  But,  under 
the  law,  sin  grew  up  to  an  enormous  height.  It  became  ex- 
ceedingly sinful.  And  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  Divine  Being 
in  all  this,  Paul  speaks  thus  in  Rom.  11  :  32:  "God  hath  con- 
cluded them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  on  lliem 
all."  In  a  word,  God  has  so  arranged  this  whole  matter  of 
the  law,  that  sin  may  not  only  appear  to  be  exceedingly  sin- 
ful, but  that  where  it  abounds,  his  glorious  grace  in  redemp- 
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tion  may  achieve  a  greater  triumph  than  could  otherwise  be 
achieved. 

A  thousand  questions  start  up  at  once  here ;  but  I  must 
forego  them  alL  My  present  task  is  simply  to  disclose,  if  I 
can,  the  meaning  of  Paul  in  the  passage  before  us.  I  tt\ink 
it  is  clear  that  the  apostle  has  elsewhere,  and  somewhat  oftei^, 
too,  advanced  the  same  sentiment  which  I  have  been  con- 
strained to  educe  from  our  present  text.  The  nature  of  his 
discussion  requires  that  not  only  the  inability  of  the  law  to 
save  us  should  be  shown,  but  that  we  may  go  still  further, 
and  say  with  truth,  that  the  law  has,  through  the  perversity 
of  man,  (Ronu  7  :  8-13,)  been  the  means  of  greatly  aggrava- 
ting the  guilt  of  those  who  violate  it.  Paul  says:  "  Where 
there  is  no  law  there  i^  no  transgression ;"  Rom.  4  :  15.  We 
may  look  at  our  text  in  the  light  which  this  declaration 
affords,  and  see  that  the  introduction  of  the  law  made  the 
condition  of  siiuiers,  through  their  depravity,  the  more  guilty 
and  desperate. 

Does  any  one  ask,  then,  how  the  law  can  be  vindicated ; 
we  would  refer  him  to  Rom.  vii.,  where  Paul  has  at  length 
and  formally  answered  the  question. 

'  The  next  clause  shows  how  long* the  law  was  to  be  con- 
tinued. It  was  only  until  "  the  seed  to  whom  the  promise 
was  made  should  come,"  i.  e.,  until  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah. 

But  what  means  the  phrase  ordained  by  angels  ?  Not  that 
angels  were  the  authors  of  the  law ;  they  were  not  legislators, 
but  only  conx:erned  with  the  ordering  and  arranging  of  the  law,. 
i.  e.,  the  publication  of  it  ]  Heb.  2 : 2.  They  were  mere  "  min- 
istering spirits."  So  Paul  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  "  The 
word  (law)  spoken  by  angels ;"  Heb.  2  :  2.  Here  the  angels 
are  introduced  as  agents  in  proclaiming  the  law.  So  the  holy 
Stephen  (Acts  7  :  53)  speaks  of  the  law  in  the  same  way  as 
in  our  text,  declaring  that  it  was  **  by  the  arrangements  of 
angels."  So  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.,  6,  3:  which  shows  that 
such  was  the  Jewish  opinion  in  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
And  so  the  Rabbiesy  older  and  younger ;  who,  however,  have 
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c&rried  the  matter  to  most  extravagant  and  faDcifuI  lengths. 
And  indeed  there  is  a  good  basis  for  the  opinion  about  angelic 
intervention  in  the  Old  Testament  itself;  for  in  Dent.  33  :  2, 
it  is  said,  that  God  came  from  Seir  and  Paran  to  Sinai,  in 
order  to  give  the  law,  and  that  "  he  came  with  hol7  myriads  ;*' 
for  so  the  original  Hebrew  means.  This  very  naturally,  if 
not  necessarily,  designates  the  angels  that  accompanied  him 
when  he  gave  the  law.  So  again  in  Psalms  68  :  17,  "  The 
chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even  thousands  of 
angels :  Jehovah  is  among  them." 

Here  is  enough,  then,  of  illustration  and  authority  for  the 
sentiment  of  the  text.  We  may  therefore  pass  to  the  last 
clause  of  the  verse  :  "  Through  the  hand  of  a  mediator,"  i.  e., 
by  the  hand  of  Moses.  Beyond  reasonable  question  this 
mode  of  speaking  refers  to  the  two  tables  of  the  covenant  or 
law,  which  Moses  carried  in  his  hands,  when  he  descended 
from  Mount  Sinia ;  Exodus  32  :  15,  compare  31  :  18.  But 
this  belongs  merely  to  the  form  of  speech  here ;  for  it  is  the 
instrumentality  or  mediatorship  of  Moses,  which  lies  at  the 
ground.  His  intervention  between  God  and  the  people  of 
Israel,  is  what  is  meant  to  be  affirmed. 

That  mediator  here  designates  Moses,  (and  not  Christ,) 
seems  so  plaiu,  that  we  are  astonished  to  find  so  many  critics 
and  theologians,  ancient  and  modern,  who  refer  this  to  Christ 
as  mediator  of  the  law.  Only  consider  for  a  moment  how 
completely  this  would  mar  the  object  which  Paul  has  in 
view.  It  will  be  conceded,  I  trust,  that  the  apostle  here  in* 
tends  to  exalt  the  New  Covenant  above  the  Old ;  which  last 
as  he  elsewhere  says,  was  "  the  ministration  of  death."  His 
whole  argument  against  the  Judaizers  turns  on  this  pivot. 
But  if  Christ  was  the  mediator  of  both  Testaments,  why 
should  not  both  have  the  same  validity,  yea,  the  same  perpe- 
tuity also?  All  inferences,  then,  of  such  a  nature  are  un- 
grounded. Paul  says,  that  "God  has,  in  these  last  days, 
spoken  to  us  by  his  Son ;"  but  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
"  he  spake  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets ;"  Heb.  1  :  1,  2. 
The  whole  subject  is  made  plain  in  Deut.  5  :  6.    Besides  if 
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Christ  were  here  intended  as  the  mediator  in  this  case,  we 
should  expect  of  course  that  this  word  would  have  the  article 
before  it. 

But  for  what  purpose  are  these  two  mediations,  the  one  of 
angels  and  the  other  of  Moses,  mentioned  here  ?  Not  to  de- 
grade the  law ;  for  the  introduction  of  angels  in  both  Testa- 
ments is  always  designed  to  magnify  and  render  glorious  the 
scenes  in  which  they  are  actors.  Nor  yet  was  it  the  design 
of  Paul,  in  this  place,  particularly,  to  magnify  the  law.  It 
would  be  little  to  his  purpose  to  do  this,  when  arguing 
against  the  Judaizing  zealots.  Why  then  should  he  mention 
these  circumstances  ?  Plainly  in  order  to  distinguish  between 
the  first  and  second  covenant.  The  first  was  given  without 
any  intervention  or  mediatorship ;  given  by  God  alone,  and 
thus  it  had  of  course  the  aspect  of  something  absolute  and 
irrevocable ;  the  second  was  given  by  a  two-fold  mediation, 
viz. :  that  of  angels  and  of  Moses.  Hence  the  idea  becomes 
prominent  of  a  distinction  between  the  two.  But  mediator- 
ship  does  not  and  cannot  imply  that  the  old  Jewish  covenant 
is  superior  to  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  where  God 
alone  was  agent.  Nay,  there  is  one  point  of  view  in  which 
mediatorship  in  law-giving  detracts  from  the  stability  and 
certainty  of  promised  blessings.  This  brings  us  then,  at  last, 
to  the  great  problem  which  has  already  received  270  solutions. 
What  is  its  meaning  ?    And  how  are  we  to  dispose  of  it  ? 

Verse  20.  "  Now  a  mediator  is  not  of  one ;  but  Grod  is  one.'* 

Meyer,  one  of  the  latest  and  most  acute  interpreters,  after 
patting  to  the  test  of  examination  various  opinions  that  have 
been  given  by  a  number  of  distinguished  critics,  makes  out 
the  argument  of  the  apostle,  for  substance,  as  follows : 

<'  A  mediator,  of  course,  implies  more  than  one  party,  (for  he  cornea  be* 
tvreea  two  parties  as  a  middle  man ;)  but  God,  who  made  the  promise  to 
Abraham,  is  only  one  individual.  How  can  we  argue,  then,  that  a  cove- 
nant by  mediation  has  any  efficacy  in  abolishing  a  promise  made  by  God 
alone?    Not  in  the  least." 

In  other  words,  he  makes  the  whole  gist  of  the  argument 
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to  depend  on  the  plurality  of  parties  in  one  case,  and  on  the 
unity  in  the  other : 

"  How  can  the  fact  that  there  is  more  than  one  party  in  the  case  of  gir* 
iog  the  law,"  says  he,  "  operate  at  all  to  the  disadvantage  of  that  case,  in 
which  there  is  merely  one  covenantor  ?" 

To  me  I  confess  this  logic  does  not  seem  forcible  or  inviting. 
I  see  no  point  here  decisive  of  the  question,  whether  the  pro- 
mise to  Abraham  is  superseded ;  and  such  an  one  is  demanded* 
At  the  giving  of  the  law,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  in- 
serted some  things,  which  would  imply,  that  the  old  Abrahamic 
covenant  was  now  to  be  superseded.  But  whether  the  law 
was  given  by  the  mediation  of  angels  or  not,  is  quite  a  subor- 
dinate question :  <*  He  who  acts  by  another,  does  himself  act" 
So  if.  God  employed  mediation  in  giving  the  law,  it  did  not 
detract  from  its  authority.  The  superiority  of  the  Mosaic  law 
could  neither  be  established  or  overthrown  by  the  mere  plu- 
rality of  agents  concerned  in  introducing  it.  We  must  look 
beyond  this,  in  order  to  see  how  the  superior  certainty  and 
validity  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  was  established. 

Let  us  definitely  inquire  now  what  is  the  main  point  which 
Paul  is  seeking  here  to  establish.  It  is  the  absolute  certainty, 
that  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  valid,  and  will  be  carried  into 
execution.  The  law  cannot  interfere  with  it,  or  overthrow  it, 
because  the  promise  to  Abraham  was  made  before  the  law, 
and  independently  of  it ;  and,  what  is  more  than  all,  God  is 
the  only  party  on  whom  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  de- 
pends, as  he  alone  made  the  promise.  Now,  as  "  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  God  to  lie  ;"  and  as  all  depends  on  him  alone  who 
made  the  promise,  whether  it  shall  be  kept,  therefore  the 
promised  salvation  by  grace  through  faith  is  sure.  God  is  one  ; 
and,  therefore,  no  one  else  can  interfere  and  hinder  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  thing  promised.  The  engagement  rests  only 
on  one ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  of  the  like  nature  as  a  mutual 
covenant  between  two  parties,  one  of  which  may  or  will  de- 
feat that  engagement,  by  non-compliance  with  his  part  of  the 
covenant. 
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This  simple  idea  prepares  the  way  for  the  explanation  of 
the  rest  of  the  verse  :  Now  a  mediator  is  not  of  one.  That 
the  word  mediator  has  the  article  here  (^f^^Mf^f,)  is  due  merely 
to  Greek  idiom;  which,  on  immediately  repeating  a  noun 
adds  the  article  in  the  second  case  ;  which  here  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  that  mediator,"  i.  e.,  such  an  one  as  has  just  been 
mentioned.  Our  English  idiom  insists  on  this  only  in  a  few 
cases. 

That  mediator,  in  the  second  case,  is  of  a  like  nature  with 
that  in  the  first,  is  plain.  However,  in  the  second  ease,  any 
mediator  is  meant,  or  a  mediator.  Paul  says,  that  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  there  must  be  at  least  two  parties « 
for,  otherwise,  the  idea  of  mediation  or  intervention  can  find 
no  place.  But  why  does  he  say  that  more  than  one  party  is 
implied  ?  The  answer  seems  to  me  somewhat  plain.  In  a 
covenant  between  two  parties,  where  the  one  legislates,  and 
the  other  promises  obedience,  (on  condition  of  rendering  which 
promises  are  made  of  good,)  all  the  good  may  and  will  be  de- 
feated by  disobedience.  No  promises,  but  conditional  ones, 
were  made  in  giving  the  law.  Do  and  live,  disobey  and  die, 
are  the  basis  of  such  a  legal  covenant.  And  in  ease  of  dis- 
obedience, there  is  no  pledge  in  the  law  of  futiure  good.  This 
principle  of  divine  action  is  most  explicitly  developed  in  Jer. 
18  :  9,  10 : 

« 

*'  At  what  instant  I  shall  speak  coacerning  a  nation  and  concerning  a 
kingdom,  to  haild  and  to  plant  it ;  if  it  do  evil  in  my  sight,  that  it  ohey  not 
my  Toice,  then  I  will  repent  of  the  good,  wherewith  I  said  I  would  boiefit 
ihem." 

See  also  and  compare :  Ezek.  18  :  21-27  ;  33  :  14,  seq.  In 
a  word,  the  law  declares,  that  "  the  soul  which  sinneth  shall 
die."  Now  one  of  the  parties  in  the  covenant  at  Mount  Sinai 
broke  that  covenant.  The  Jews  have  ever,  one  and  all,  been 
sinners.  The  promised  good  in  the  law  then,  must,  of  coursey 
fail.  God  cannot  keep  his  part,  unless  the  Jews  keep  theirs. 
Of  course,  the  promises  under  this  legal  eovenant,  whatever 
they  may  be,  must  fail  because  of  disobedience.     The  law  con- 
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demos  all  sin ;  and  all  who  are  under  it  having  siiyiedy  £bII  un- 
der its  curse.  It  can,  therefore,  only  condemn  and  punish. 
It  makes  no  provision  for  a  Redeemer.  This  depends  wholly 
on  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  or  rather  promise ;  for,  in  this 
case,  God  made  no  conditional,  but  an  absolute  covenant,  de- 
pendent on  no  one  but  himself,  and  admitting  no  other  party  in 
the  matter,  who  could  defeat  it  by  disobedience. 

Here  then  we  get  at  the  superiority  of  the  Abrahamic  pro- 
mise over  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  absolute  and  indefeasible ;  for 
the  God  of  truth  has  promised,  and  this  cannot  be  defeated, 
since  he  is  the  sole  party  concerned  in  the  transaction.  Bat 
in  the  case  where  Moses  was  mediator,  there  were  two  parties  ; 
the  one  commanded,  and  conditionally  promised ;  the  other 
pledged  themselves  to  obedience,  and  failed  to  yield  it ;  and 
thus,  of  course,  the  conditional  promise  became  annulled. 

The  certainty  and  irrepealable  nature  of  the  Abrahamic 
promise  is  prominent  in  all  this  ;  while  the  failure  of  the  other 
is  equally  certain,  because  of  acknowledged  disobedience.  Is 
not  the  promise  then  elevated  far  above  the  law^  in  respect  to 
the  matter  of  our  redemption  ?    Most  plainly  it  is. 

Well  may  Paul  ask,  therefore,  as  he  does  in  verse  21:  "  Is 
the  law  against  the  promises  of  God  ?"  And  well  may  he 
answer  too:  ^'By  no  means;  for  if  a  law  had  been  pre- 
scribed, which  could  have  given  life,  then  truly  righteousness 
had  been  of  the  law."  But  since  no  such  law  was  ever 
given ;  and  since  God  had  promised  that  life  should  be  giveix  : 
it  follows  that  this  must  be  accomplished  in  some  other  way 
than  by  law.  That  way  is  the  absolute  promise  of  a  Re- 
deemer, which  was  made  to  Abraham.  On  this  the  law  had 
no  claim.  With  this  it  had  no  concern.  How  then  could  the 
law  be  against  the  promises  of  God,  and  defeat  them  ?  The 
thing  is  out  of  question. 

In  this  way  the  great  apostle  batters  down  the  citadel  of 
the  Judaizers,  and  shows  that  the  pretence  of  obtaining  salva- 
tion by  the  Jewish  law  was  idle  and  impossible. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  object  to  submit  to  examination  the 
three  hundred  and  seventy  other  interpretations  that  have  been 
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giTen  of  the  text  before  us.  Many  of  them  make  the  apostle 
a^ue  very  illogically  or  very  feebly ;  and  Dr.  Priestly  affimoui 
that  he  often  did  so.  But  the  Doctor  made  his  own  logic,  as 
I  apprehend  the  matter,  a  substitute  for  that  of  the  apostle. 
That  Paul  makes  the  main  point  in  the  Abrahamic  cove* 
nant  a  spiritual  one,  is  no  objection  surely  to  his  logic.  If 
the  whole  matter  had  respect  only  to  a  possession  of  the  lite- 
ral Canaan  and  a  numerous  progeny,  then  the  redemption  of 
our  fallen  race  had  very  little  concern  with  the  Abrahamic 
covenant.  Nor  can  I  imagine  any  way  in  which  the  Saviour 
himself  can  be  vindicated,  as  to  his  solemn  declaration  unto 
the  Jews :  "  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day ; 
and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad."  And  could  he  see  this  through 
the  promises,  if  those  promises  had  not  been  spiritual  ?  To 
ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it. 


ART.  II. 
POWER  OF  THE  SOUL  OVER  THE  BODY. 

The  Power  of  the  Soul  oyer  the  Body,  considered  in  reladoa  to  heshh  and 
monls.    Bjr  George  Moore,  M.  D.    New  York :  Harpen.    1848. 

The  work  before  us  ''  was  written  during  the  unwelcomei 
but  valuable  leisure  of  disease,  for  the  purpose  of  being  ad* 
dressed  to  a  few  young  men,  who  appeared  to  be  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  subject."  And 
ably  has  Dr.  Moore  executed  his  design.  The  work  supplies 
a  want  that  has  long  been  felt,  of  something  to  fill  up  the 
connection  between  two  sciences.  The  soul  and  the  body 
have  both  been  discussed,  and  both  have  been  treated  in  tooi 
nearly  the  same  manner.  The  mind  has  been  taken  up  like 
the  subject  on  the  dissecting  table,  and  its  various  powers 
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analirzed  and  carefully  described,  while  the  reciprocal  influ- 
ence of  mind  on  body,  and  body  on  mind,  has  been  either 
superficially  glanced  at,  or  entirely  neglected.  The  work  of 
Dr.  Moore  is  an  attempt  to.  fill  up  this  gap,  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  a  good  degree.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  profound  as 
many  would  have  desired,  nor  does  the  author  enter  into  ail 
the  minutiae  of  detail  which  the  subject  would  have  allowed, 
but  he  brings  together  facts  and  applies  them  to  theories,  and 
suggests  many  truths  and  principles  of  inestimable  value  in 
regulating  the  mental  action. 

He^uses  "  the  terms  soul,  mind  and  spirit,  as  synonymous, 
(employing  them  to  signify  an  individual,  intelligent  being, 
which  actuates  the  body,  and  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  an  active  existence,  independent  of  physical  con- 
nection." 

The  influence  of  the  soul  in  deranging  its  own  powers,  as 
well  as  in  producing  physical  disorder,  aud  even  death,  is 
commonly  acknowledged,  and  has  been  repeatedly  attested. 
Melancholy,  misanthropy,  despair,  insanity,  are  fearful  attes- 
tations of  the  power  of  its  unrestrained  action ;  the  hionu- 
ments  of  genius,  the  achievements  of  art,  and  the  pleasure 
we  derive  from  them,  are  testimonials  of  its  ennobling  ener- 
gies ;  and  its  intimations  of  immortality  link  us  with  those 
unseen  bands,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  linked  by  nearer  ties 
to  the  eternal  mind.  For  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  soul 
connects  us  with  the  spiritual,  than  that  our  bodies  unite  us 
with  the  physical  world.  '^Our  senses  are  constituted  for 
this  world,  and  we  enjoy  it ;  our  undeveloped  spirits  are  con- 
stituted in  correspondence  with  another  world,  and  we  shall 
enter  it."  All  around  us  we  perceive  the  evidences  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  soul ;  history  is  but  the  rj^cord  of 
its  past,  prophecy  the  presage  of  its  future. 

In  the  present  article,  it  is  not  our  design  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  exerts  its  influ- 
ence, but  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  to  portray  some  of  the 
effects  of  that  influence,  and  suggest  some  truths  with  regard 
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to  its  ca|)abilities,  and  the  use  to  which  its  proper  manage- 
ment may  enable  us  to  direct  it. 

Our  author  divides  his  work  into  two  parts,  and  views  the 
power  of  the  soul,  first,  as  manifested  in  the  senses,  and,  se- 
condly, in  the  influence  of  mental  determination  and  emotion 
over  the  vital  functions  of  the  body. 

He  regards  the  senses  as  the  mere  instruments  of  the  mind, 
not  as  the  cause  or  occasion  of  sensation,  contending  from  the 
instances  which  he  adduces : 

*'  That  sight  does  not  originally  inform  us  respecting  the  real  distance  or 
magnitude  of  objects,  but  that  we  learn  these  things  from  the  experience 
and  help  of  our  other  senses :  therefore  the  mind  exercises  an  independent 
judgment  in  comparing  their  impressions,  a  power  which  the  senses  them* 
aelres  could  never  have  conferred."    Pp.  28,  29. 

"  The  practical  inference  from  facts  concerning  the  use  of  our  senses,  is 
simply  the  propriety  of  taking  care  to  employ  them  suitably,  to  presenre 
and  improve  them,  since  our  social  comfort  and  influence,  as  well  as  oar 
intellectual  advancement,  depend  on  their  integrity.  Their  destruction  is 
the  exclusion  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  at  their  only  entrances.  Delicacy 
of  perception  is  essential  to  acuteness  of  intellect ;  but  perception  is  per- 
fected rather  by  the  power  and  habit  of  attention  in  the  use  of  the  senses, 
than  by  keenness  of  sensation.'*    Pp.  46,  47. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  the  power 
of  the  soul,  as  manifested  in  the  influence  of  mental  determi- 
nation  and  emotion  over  the  vital  functions  of  the  body ;  and 
here  a  wide  field  opens  before  the  author,  which  his  experi- 
ence as  a  medical  practitioner  enables  him  to  illustrate  and 
develope. 

The  influence  of  the  will,  in  directing  and  enforcing  the 
motions  of  the  muscles,  ^<  may  be  best  seen  in  the  fact,  that 
the  very  fibres  that  during  life  might  have  been  employed  to 
lift  a  hundred  weight,  may  instantly  after  death,  be  torn  by 
the  weight  of  a  few  ounces."  The  energy  that  can  thus  en- 
able us  to  act,  and  move  the  bodily  powers,  must  have  a 
terrible  efiect  upon  them,  when  misguided  or  misdirected. 
The  power  that  sustains,  may,  when  misapplied,  destroy* 
The  energy  that  impels  man  onward  up  the  steep,  may,  if  not 
curbed,  dash  him  headlong  from  the  precipice. 
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This  is  trae  of  ordinary  and  regular  exertion,  when  the 
mind  is  steadily  and  constantly  employed ;  but  how  much  more 
true  is  it  when  the  mind  is  agitated  by  sudden  impulses,  and 
startling  emotions,  fierce  passion  or  violent  exertion.  A  state 
of  temporary  paralysis  may  be  induced  by  any  strong  emo- 
tion ;  a  schoolboy  with  his  lesson  perfectly  committed,  sud- 
denly finds  it  vanished  from  his  memory  when  called  to  repeat 
it  in  sight  of  the  ferule  of  the  master.  The  young  orator, 
with  abundance  to  say,  if  he  could  calm  the  agitation  of  his 
nerves,  finds  himself  speechless  in  the  presence  of  an  audi- 
ence. Who  ever  proposed  to  the  lady  of  his  choice  in  the 
fBt  phrase  he  had  so  carefully  digested  ? 

When  sudden  fear  comes  upon  the  mind  it  sometimes 
causes  death.  Instances  are  on  record  in  which  unfortunate 
persons  have  been  lost  to  society  and  to  themselves  by  the 
foolish  and  sinful  tricks  of  thoughtless  or  designing  friends. 
Many  a  dribbling  idiot  has  been  made  such  by  the  effects  of 
terror.  Children  have  been  unfitted  for  life,  their  nervous 
systems  entirely  deranged ;  their  health  destroyed,  their  men- 

• 

tal  faculties  impaired  by  the  emotions  which  the  ghost  stories 
of  nurses  have  excited.  The  energy  of  the  soul  thus  rudely 
roused  has  mastered  the  yielding  faculties  of  the  body,  and 
Warped  the  otherwise  harmonious  action  of  the  physical  and 
mental  powers.  Many  striking  instances,  too,  are  related,  in 
Which  fear  has  been  used  as  a  cure  for  some  forms  of  disease. 

*'  The  great  Boerhare  had  a  number  of  patients  seized  with  epileptic 
fits  in  a  hospital,  from  sympathy  with  a  person  who  fell  down  in  convul- 
sions  before  them.  The  physician  was  puzzled  how  to  act,  for  the  sym- 
pathetic fits  were  as  yiolent  and  obstinate  as  those  arising  from  bodily 
disease,  but  reflecting  that  they  were  produced  by  impression  on  the  mind, 
he  resolved  to  eradicate  them  by  a  still  stronger  impression,  and  so  directed 
hot  irons  to  be  prepared  and  applied  to  the  first  person  who  subsequently 
had  a  fit ;  the  consequence  was,  that  not  a  person  was  seized  afterward." 
P.  226. 

Rauch  in  his  Psychology  (p.«162)  quotes  a  singular  case 
from  Schubert's  History  of  the  Soul.    Who  says : 

*<  In  the  year  1800,  the  fever  nged  awfully  in  the  city  of  Cadiz ;  two 
hundred  persons  were  daily  carried  out  of  the  city,  and  all  the  streets  were 
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filled  with  the  smell  of  death.  All  ties  of  friendship  and  sympathy  wer* 
torn  asunder,  when  all  at  once  the  powerful  fleet  of  the  English  ^>peazed 
before  the  city.  The  citizeos  forgot  the  pestileace,  and  instead  of  despair- 
ing and  committing  suicide,  they  collected  and  fought  for  their  liberty. 
From  that  moment  the  fever  disappeared." 

And  joy,  too,  welling  up  from  its  deep  fountains,  may  be 
too  powerful  for  the  human  frame  to  bear. 

'<  Extreme  joy  and  extreme  terror  act  in  a  manner  equally  energetic ; 
occasionally  the, exhaustion  produced  by  them  is  so  sudden,  that  the  ner- 
Tous  system  seems  to  be  ^discharged  of  its  power  in  an  instant.  Culprits 
have  received  the  tidings  of  pardon  when  standing  under  the  gallows,  and 
have  fallen  dead  in  a  moment,  as  by  a  lightning  stroke."    P.  230* 

When  the  triumph  of  our  arms,  and  the  successful  termi* 
nation  of  our  revolutionary  struggle  was  announced  to  the 
doorkeeper  of  Congress,  we  are  told  his  patriot  heart,  already 
full,  was  broken,  and  the  life  chord  snapped  by  the  intensity 
of  his  joy.  So  when  the  aged  and  sightless  Gloster  hears  the 
whole  pilgrimage  of  his  son  Edgar, 

"  his  flaw'd  heart, 
(Alack  too  weak  the  conflict  to  support,) 
'Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief, 
Burst  smilingly." 

[Lear,  Act  F.,  S.  3. 

When  roused  by  hope,  the  sustaining  power  of  the  soul  is 
truly  wonderful.  The  hope  of  attaining  an  object  may  so 
engross  the  mind  as  to  leave  no  room  or  give  no  opportunity 
for  the  influence  of  other  attractions.  The  mind  may  be  oc- 
cupied with  one  object,  and  the  attention  may  be  riveted  upon 
it,  so  that  the  end  may  predominate  over  all  means  subservi- 
ent to  it,  however  great  those  means  may  be. 

"  In  the  storm,  the  pilot's  eye  is  fixed  on  the  headland  that  is  to  be 
weathered ;  in  the  crisis  of  victory  or  defeat,  the  general  sees  oqly  the 
position  to  be  carried ;  and  the  dead  and  the  instruments  of  death  fiill 
uotmd  him  onheeded." 

The  disregard  of  suffering  and  of  toil,  which  men  exhibit 
when  the  mind  is  wholly  intent  upon  some  one  object,  shows 
how  mighty  is  the  power  of  the  soul.  When  thus  roused, 
the  child  of  genius  does  not  feel  the  chilling  blast  that  rushes 
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through  his  broken  pane,  forgets  for  the  time  the  gnawing  of 
hunger,  and  hears  not  the  cries  for  bread  that  come  from  his 
little  ones;  the  mechanic  and  the  artisan  ply  the  tools  of 
their  respective  callings  heedless  of  the  circumstances  which 
would  ordinarily  divide  their  attention  and  induce  them  to 
suspend  their  toil.  The  shipwrecked  mariner  bound  to  the 
floating  spar,  wearied  with  waving  his  signal  of  distress,  feels 
not  his  hunger  as  he  sees  the  white  sail  drawing  near ;  his 
swollen  and  parched  tongue,  which  before  had  refused  to  utter 
his  woe,  calls  aloud  for  help!  And  so  the  man  of  upright 
character,  honest  and  true,  meets  misfortune  with  a  bold 
front ;  though  friends  may  fail  him,  foes  may  call  him  fool,  his 
eye  is  fixed  upon  a  higher  tribunal,  where  justice  will  be 
righteously  awarded,  and  truth  stand  gloriously  triumphant. 
The  happy  efifects  of  hope,  as  a  remedy,  are  well  alluded  to 
by  Dr.  Moore.    He  says : 

*'  Eloquence  is  oot  needed  to  describe  the  mightiness  of  hope ;  she  speaks 
for  herself  to  every  mortal,  and  supplies,  gratis,  to  every  sufferer  a  well 
authenticated  universal  remedy ;  far  safer,  indeed,  without  the  vaunted 
vegetables,  aloes  and  gamboze,  than  with  them.  It  may  be  indulged  with 
little  risk,  wbich  cannot  be  said  of  wholesale  Morrisonian  pill  taking,  nor 
even  of  the  recent  but  now  exploded  catholicon,  brandy  and  salt.  Hope, 
like  an  angel,  can  concentrate  virtue  in  a  homoepathic  globule,  or  diffuse 
it  through  all  the  multitudinous  baths,  douches,  and  wet  bandages  of  hy- 
dropathic establishments.  Her  bright  face  is  seen  in  every  stream.  If  we 
listen,  we  hear  her  voice  wherever  the  breath  of  heaven  visits  us.  '  Hope, 
enchanted,  smiles  and  weaves  her  golden  hair'  as  she  dances  before  us  on 
the  hills  and  in  the  valleys ;  health  and  laughter  are  in  her  steps,  and 
while  we  gaze  upon  her  joyous  beauty  a  lithesome  spirit  animates  our 
limbs,  and  the  blooming  hilarity  of  her  features  is  reflected  from  our  own." 
P.  226. 

When  goaded  by  despair,  this  energy  saps  the  very  foun* 
tains  of  life,  closes  the  avenues  of  enjoyment,  and  opens  the 
flood  gates  of  passion.  Under  its  influence  man  grows  weary 
of  life,  and  amid  the  deep  and  utter  darkness  that  surrounds 
him,  some  demon  urges  him  to  self-destruction.  Each  well 
spring  of  hope  seems  to  become  dry,  every  fond  affection 
perishes,  eyery  light  goes  down  in  dreadful  gloom.  Some 
have  endured  this  for  awhile,  until  with  shattered  frame  and 
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spirit  quenched,  the7  laid  the  mournful  relies  of  what  once 
was  man,  neglected  and  unheeded  by  the  wayside  of  life. 

'<  There  is  a  war,  a  chaos  of  the  mind. 
When  all  its  elemeats  convulsed — combined — 
Lie  dark  and  jarring  with  perturbed  force 
And  gnashing  with  impenitent  remorse." 

And  of  all  the  influences  to  which  the  soul  is  liable^  there  is 
none  that  exerts  so  terrible  and  blighting  a  control.  There  is 
no  alleviation  for  its  pangs,  no  respite  from  its  torture. 

It  will  dethrone  reason  and  substitute  that  terrible  energy, 
that  turns  joy  into  sadness,  mirth  into  gloom,  light  into  dark- 
ness, heaven  into  hell. 

"  So  writhes  the  mind,  lemorse  hath  riven, 
Unfit  for  earth,  undoomed  for  heaven, 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath. 
Around  it  flame,  within  it  death." 

There  was  one  who  had  enjoyed  every  gift  of  fortune, 
whose  fame  had  been  sounded  in  all  lands,  whose  name  was 
a  talisman  assuring  victory  to  his  friends,  presaging  defeat  to 
his  foes ;  but  who  was  doomed,  in  the  shifting  of  the  scenes 
of  life,  to  see  another  on  the  throne  which  he  had  carved  out 
with  his  sword,  and  to  find  himself  a  captive  and  an  exile. 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  comforts  that  wealth  could  purchase 
or  his  isle  contain ;  though  the  balm  of  consolation  was 
poured  into  his  wounded  heart  by  those  still  faithful  in  his 
adversity ;  though  permitted  to  roam  where  his  body  was  free 
as  the  bird  of  the  bright  blue  sky,  yet  his  spirit  felt  the 
chain ;  the .  lone  cry  of  the  seame w,  and  the  murmuring  of 
the  waves,  as  after  spending  their  strength  upon  the  shore 
they  rolled  back  to  the  dark  caves  of  ocean,  these  told 
him  of.  a  freedom  not  his  own,  and  his  spirit  struggled  against 
its  bonds  with  an  intensity  that  agitated  its  frail  tenement 
and  exhausted  its  life-tide.  Hour  by  hour  he  faded  beneath 
the  terrible  struggle  of  the  power  within,  and  where  they 
laid  him  down  to  his  last  repose,  the  simple  islander  still  re- 
members that  Napoleon  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
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The  energy  of  the  soul  of  which  we  speak  displays  itself 
with  peculiar  ImUiancy  amid  scenes  of  danger.  Mighty  in- 
deed is  it  when  it  impeb  men  on  to  do  or  die.  The  parent 
when  its  chOd  is  in  danger  can  bnrst  through  bars  of  steel ; 
not  becanse  his  aim  has  then  more  nerve,  bnt  it  is  his  mental 
energy  that  acts  nnder  the  influence  of  his  will,  and  concen- 
trating all  his  physical  power  enables  him  to  launch  it  madly 
towards  this  one  object.  This  ene^y  animates  the  warrior, 
and  leads  him,  despising  danger  and  spuming  toil,  to  the  per- 
formance of  chivalrous  deeds  and  the  display  of  mighty 
prowess.  It  strengthens  his  arm,  directs  the  flashing  of  his 
eye,  and  seems  to  throw  a  charm  aroimd  him  that  renders 
him  "  immortal  'till  his  work  is  done."  The  history  of  war- 
like achievement  in  every  age  abounds  with  illustrations  of 
its  influence.  It  seems  to  rise  brightest  in  life's  darkest  hour, 
when  we  have  to  cope  with  danger  and  the  foe.  It  is  the 
indomitable  will  that  ever  achieves  victory.  No  monument 
of  national  greatness  or  private  worth,  but  is  built  on  this 
foundation,  and  it  is  the  chief  stone  of  the  comer.  Perhaps 
no  better  illustration  of  its  influence  can  be  given  than  the 
history  of  our  national  straggle  for  independence  afibrds. 
What  decided  that  contest  ?  Mental  energy.  No  power  can 
prevail  against  the  determined  will  and  combined  mental  en- 
ergy of  a  people  united  to  achieve  one  object,  and  to  that 
object  bending  all  their  energies,  combining  all  their  resour- 
ces. When  our  fathers  took  the  field  to  wage  a  war  for  free- 
dom, they  stnick,  determined  to  be  free.  Liberty  or  death 
was  their  watchword.  In  all,  but  in  the  might  of  resolution, 
our  invaders  were  superior.  This  nerved  the  youthful  arm  to 
strike,  and  gave  vigor  to  old  age.  This  induced  father,  and 
son,  and  aged  grandsire  alike  to  share  the  labors  of  the  camp 
and  brave  the  dangers  of  the  field.  This  sustained  them 
amidst  trials  and  discouragements,  and  at  last  brought  them 
victory.  Mental  energy,  the  power  of  the  soul,  the  enei^y 
of  will,  prompting  the  mother  to  bid  her  boy  <<  return  in 
triumph  or  be  brought  in  death,"  went  with  him,  kindled  the 
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lightning  of  his  eye,  blazed  in  the  flashing  of  his  sword,  rung 
in  his  shout  of  victory.  To  this  then  do  we  owe  our  homes 
and  firesides,  our  freedom,  our  high  destiny ;  to  the  mental 
enei^y  of  our  fathers,  to  the  might  and  majesty  of  those 
proud  patriot  hearts  that  bled  for  freedom,  honor  and  native 
land. 

Such  is  the  power  of  the  soul  impelling  man  to  deeds  of 
valor ;  but  it  presents  us  with  a  no  less  noble  spectacle  when 
we  behold  it  nerving  him  to  endure  trial  and  suffering.  It  is 
sometimes  mightiest  when  it  enables  man  to  rise  above  the 
sorrows  of  earth ;  when  it  gives  him 

<<  strength  to  bear 
His  portioQ  of  the  weight  of  care. 
That  crushes  into  dumb  despair 
One  half  the  human  race.*' 

It  enables  the  Hindoo  devotee  to  immolate  himself  upon  the 
altar  of  his  idol ;  it  strengthens  the  mother  as  she  casts  her 
babe  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Ganges ;  it  enables  the  Pagan  to 
swing  upon  the  pointed  hooks  that  tear  the  flesh  from  off  his 
bones,  and  to  endure  it  all  without  a  murmur  or  a  groan ;  it 
consoles  the  pilgrim  in  his  toilsome  journey  to  his  prophet's 
tomb ;  strengthens  him  to  drag  his  enfeebled  frame  over  vast 
tracks  of  burning  sand,  where  there  is  no  life  or  sign  of  life, 
save  the  heaving  of  the  sand  as  it  rises  and  falls  like  the 
waves  of  ocean  tossed  by  the  wild  storm;  it  kindles  the 
light  within  that  beams  out  upon  his  pathway,  guides  him 
safely  through  dangers,  and  brings  him  to  the  long  wished  for 
and  expected  shrine.  It  has  sustained  the  martyr ;  and  amidst 
the  faggot  and  the  foe  he  has  looked  in  pity  on  his  persecu- 
tors. Malice  exhausted  her  ingenuity  for  expedients  of  tor- 
ture, yet  could  not  curb  the  immortal  soul.  Flames  have 
been  made  beds  of  roses,  and  the  instruments  of  death  ^been 
hailed  with  shouts  of  rapture.  « 

It  burned  in  Columbus,  and  led  him  trusting  in  his  own 
great  heart  t6  brave  the  dangers  of  the  deep ;  to  toil  on  amid 
the  discouragements  of  doubting  friends  and  the  taunts  of 
sneering  foes ;  keeping  him  firm  to  his  purpose,  it  led  him  to 
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a  new  world.  And  when  the  child  of  his  own  begetting  was 
called  by  another  name ;  when  the  chains  that  galled  his  fet- 
tered limbs,  and  the  dungeon  that  confined  him,  were  the 
only  rewards  of  years  spent  in  extending  the  area  of  freedom, 
and  adding  another  hemisphere  to  earth,  even  then  it  sus- 
tained him ;  and  though  his  form  was  thus  fettered,  chains 
could  not  bind  the  soul,  or  ''  limit  mind's  unwearied  spring," 
but  he  paced  his  dungeon  floor  in  conscious  triumph.^ 

Never  is  the  power  of  the  soul  over  the  body  more  clearly 
manifest  than  in  the  triumphant  struggle  that  is  aroused  with- 
in us  when  duty  and  pleasure  are  antagonists.     All  the  dis- 
plays of  its  power  under  other  circumstances,  are  nothing 
when  compared  with  its  mastery  over  appetite  and   pas- 
sion, so  adapted  are  we  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and 
so  strongly  tempted  to  indulge  in  them.     Man  may  easily 
rouse  his  soul  to  engage  in  deeds  of  daring  and  acts  of  hero- 
ism, but  it  requires  a  greater  energy  to  obey  the  promptings 
of  this  stern  preceptress.     It  required  great  power  of  soul  to 
arm  Murat  with  the  chivalric  daring  that  so  eminently  distin- 
guished him ;  but  even  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  every  day 
life,  there  are  often  trials  and  victories  too  that  would  equal 
his,  but  which  unattended  by  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
publicity,  pass  by  unnoticed,  and  leave  no  trace,  save  the 
marks  of  conflict  on  the  heart ;  the  consciousness  of  victory 
that  speaks  from  the  eye,  and  the  record  in  the  '<  book  of 
life."     How  hard  it  is  sometimes  to  say  no  to  the  suggestions 
of  friends ;  how  much  harder  to  act  no  amidst  the  discour- 
agement of  friends  and  the  false  pride  of  the  heart.     And  yet 
this  energy,  this  power  of  the  soul,  is  man's.     Many  noble 
and  illustrious  examples  appear  in  the  history  of  onr  race 
illustrative  of  the  power  of  the  soul  when  impelled  and  im- 
pelling to  the  discharge  of  duty.     It  moved  Saul  of  Tarsus 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  defenceless  Christian  bands,  and  this 
same  impulsive  spirit,   when  differently  directed,  led  him 
to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  Christ.     The  very  energies  that 
shape  and  pursue  the  wild  erratic  course,  are  those  best  calca- 
'  lated  to  promote  any  good  cause  to  which  they  may  be  direc- 
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ted.  So  in  the  case  of  Saul^  the  energy  that,  acting  in  obe- 
dience to  the  natural  impulses  of  his  heart,  made  him  a  perse- 
cutor, when  subdued  and  directed  by  the  spirit  of  God,  led  Paul 
to  endure  martyrdom.  It  led  him  through  the  warfare  of 
life  with  a  faith  that  never  wearied  and  a  zeal  that  never 
flagged,  "  wielding  the  armor  of  God  with  power,"  and  ena- 
bled him  in  prospect  of  immediate  martyrdom  to  say,  <^  I  am 
ready  to  be  offered." 

The  history  of  Luther  illustrates  this  power  when,  in  its 
noblest  exercise,  it  enabled  him  to  speak  where  no  voice 
was  ordinarily  heard ;  to  question,  where  others  received 
meekly  and  submissively  the  expositions  of  authority.  It 
burned  within  him,  when  in  reply  to  the  allusions  to  the 
fagot,  and  the  predictions  of  martyrdom,  he  said,  **  though 
they  should  kindle  a  fire  whose  flame  should  reach  from 
Worms  to  Witlemburg,  and  rise  up  to  heaven,  I  would  go 
through  it,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  It  nerved  him  to  send 
back  to  his  friend,  the  Elector's  confidential  adviser,who  wished 
him  to  abstain  from  entering  Worms,  the  reply,  "though 
there  were  as  many  devils  at  Worms  as  tiles  on  its  roofs,  I 
would  enter  it."  He  went,  and  the  effects  of  the  power  of 
that  one  soul  are  to  this  day  felt  throughout  all  Christen- 
dom ;  it  was  felt  at  once  throughout  Europe,  nerving  feebler 
minds ;  it  ran  from  breast  to  breast,  enkindling  there  a  gleam 
of  hope ;  it  bade  the  captive  forge  his  fetters  to  a  sword ;  it 
brought  joy  to  the  disconsolate,  life  to  the  dead  ;  it  came  with 
the  pilgrims  across  the  deep  waters ;  it  taught  them  to  erect 
*' a  faith's  pure  shrine;"  it  has  gilded  the  spires  of  ourchurcheS| 
and  secured  us  freedom.  It  kindles  the  fire  of  every  sacrifice 
to  truth,  and  is  the  prompting  spirit  of  all  enterprises  of  phi- 
lanthropy ;  it  animates  the  missionary  of  the  cross,  leading 
him  to  lands  of  heathenish  darkness.  Its  mute  but  eloquent 
teachings  may  be  read  in  the  bones  that  bleach  on  the  desert 
sands,  or  rest  on  the  coral  beds  of  ocean. 

The  power  of  the  soul  may  be  well  seen  in  the  fact,  that 
all  the  excitement  and  emotion  occasioned  by  the  productions 
of  arty  painting,  sculpture,  music,  poetry,  eloquence,  are  the 
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• 

effect  of  its  own  immediate  actioq.  *  For  their  very  existence 

we  are  indebted  to  the  soul,  that,  soaring  amidst  the  ideal  crea- 
tion, gathers  all  forms  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  portrays  them 
in  the  actual,  the  real.  These,  as  they  come  to  us  delineated 
in  the  sculptured  marble,  and  speaking  from  the  painter's  can- 
vass, are  wondrous  evidences  of  the  power  of  the  soul.  They 
claim  kindred  with  us  ;  we  feel  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  into  form  the  wanderings  of  our  own  minds ;'  we 
hear  the  voice  in  which  they  speak  to  us,  and  understand  its 
intonations,  but 

"  They  are,  doubtless,  invested  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder  with  a  new 
and  additional  radiance,  which  flows  out  from  his  own  bosom.  The  mind 
acts  on  the  principle  of  compensation  ;  it  receives  from  the  lustre  of  the 
object  a  happiness,  which  it  repays  by  throwing  around  it  the,  appropriate 
tribute  of  superadded  splendor."    {Upham,  vol.  2,  page  38.) 

For  all  the  pleasure  that  attends  the  song  of  the  poet,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  power  of  soul,  that  enables  him  "  to  em- 
body and  unbosom  that  whicli  was  most  within  him."  It  is 
this  power  that  casts  a  heavenly  hue  of  words  like  sunbeams 
over  thoughts,  and  which  breathes  into  poesy  all  its  energy 
and  fire. 

The  melodies  of  music,  too,  are  but  the  voices  of  the  soul, 
as  they  come  from  hearts  laden  with  harmony,  and  we  catch 
the  intonations  of  their  melody  as  songs  of  other  days,  sweet 
echoes  of  the  spirit  land.  It  is  the  power  of  soul  that  gives 
man  ability  to  create  and  appreciate  song.  The  soul  starts  at 
its  call,  as  the  lone  traveler,  in  a  foreigu  land,  starts  when  he 
hears  his  native  tongue  ;  and  the  effects  of  music  in  at  once 
bringing  before  the  mind  all  joys  of  childhood,  home  and  id- 
nocence,  and  then  lifting  it  to  hear  the  harps  of  heaven's  owu 
minstrelsy,  are  evidences  of  our  indebtedness  to  the  power  of 
the  soul,  for  the  charms  of  melody  and  the  joys  of  song. 

Eloquence,  with  its  controling  influences,  is  but  another  ma- 
nifestation of  mental  energy.  In  the  language  of  one  of 
America's  most  powerful  orators  : 

*'  True  eloquenoe  does  not  consist  in  speech ;  it  cannot  be  brought  firom 
far.    Labor  and  learning  may  toil  for  it,  but  they  will  toil  in  Tain.    It  most 
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eiist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject,  in  the  occasion.  The  dauntltss  spirit 
speaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye,  informing  every  featuref 
orging  the  whole  man  onward,  right  onward  to  his  object;  this,  this  is  elo- 
quence ;  or,  rather,  it  is  something  greater  and  higher  than  all  eloquence ; 
it  is  action,  noble,  sublime,  god*like  action."    (Daniel  Webster.) 

Such  is  the  power  that  rests  withiti  us ;  a  power  which  each 
man  can  call  forth  into  action,  but  not  every  one  may  quell. 
It  exists  within  us,  and  when  summoned  it  leaps  forth  ready 
armed.  Hope  calls  it  forth  to  animate,  to  bless  ;  at  suffering's 
cry  it  comes  to  cheer  and  soothe ;  roused  by  a  country's 
wrongs,  it  nerves  the  patriot's  arm ;  and,  at  ambition's  call, 
''  reigns  like  a  mounting  devil  in  the  heart."  The  poet  bids 
it  bring  all  forms  of  beauty  to  deck  his  glowing  page ;  the 
artist  bids  it  twine  him  wreaths  of  fame  and  immortality. 
Music  breathes  its  voice,  and  eloquence  displays  its  motive 
power. 

So  mighty  a  power  cannot  exist  within  us  without  exercis- 
ing an  influence  upon  us.  If  it  can  infuse  strength  into 
nerveless  arms,  and  paralyze  the  mighty,  its  workings  should 
be  scanned,  and  its  teachings  regarded.  It  exercises  an  im- 
portant influence  over  health  and  happine^,  and  our  success  in 
life.  Its  aid  is  daily  called  into  the  service  of  the  medical 
practitioner.  The  sick  man  by  his  fancy  doubles  the  force  of 
his  disease,  and  makes  all  remedies  of  no  avail ;  his  despon- 
dency alone  is  sufiicient  to  prevent  his  recovery.  And  there 
are  facts  that  justify  the  belief,  that  the  spirit  roused  by  ima- 
gination can  produce  disease  and  even  death.  Men  sometimes 
imagine  they  will  be  afflicted  with  disease,  and  they  are  so  af- 
flicted. Often  the  mere  exercise  of  imagination  is  the  occa- 
sion of  more  acute  suffering  than  a  real  disease  would  be : 

"A  man  on  trying  to  hook  up  a  piece  of  meat  above  bis  head  slipped, 
and  the  sharp  hook  penetrated  his  arm,  so  that  he  himself  was  suspended ; 
on  being  examined,  he  was  pale  and  almost  pulseless ;  expressed  himself  as 
suffering  acute  agony.  The  arm  could  not  be  moved  without  causing  ex« 
ccasire  pain,  and  in  cutting  off  the  sleeve  he  frequently  cried  out,  yet  when 
the  arm  was  exposed,  it  was  found  to  be  quite  uninjured,  the  hook  having 
only  traversed  the  sleeve  of  his  coat.*' 
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"Men  sometimes  imagine  they  will  die,  and  they  do  die.  in 
accordance  with  their  prophecy  ;  the  force  of  the  presentimeat 
operating  through  the  mind  upon  the  body  produces  its  own 
fulfillment.  For  the  soul  can  even  dissolve  its  connection 
with  the  body  without  any  apparent  physical  cause.  The 
well  authenticated  and  consequently  often  quoted  case  of  the 
criminal,  who  was  bled  to  death  without  the  use  of  a  lancet, 
or  any  instrument  whatever,  attests  this ;  he  died  with  no 
w6und  but  that  inflicted  by  his  own  frighted  imagination.  So 
when  the  general,  who  wished  merely  to  frighten  a  deserter, 
ordered  the  platoon  to  fire  over  his  head,  he  little  thought,  un« 
til  he  saw  the  bloodless  corpse  before  him,  that  the  power  of 
the  soul  would  prove  as  deadly  as  the  whizzing  bullet,  even 
though  excited  only  by  the  terrified  imagination. 

It  is  by  a  different  exercise  of  its  energies  that  men  are  af- 
flicted with  melancholy.     It  is  possible  to  dwell  upon  dark 
scenes  and  fancies  until  the  whole  soul  is  dark,  and  even  the 
light  of  hope  extinguished.     How  often  the  anticipation  of  an 
evil  is  worse  than  the  reality  would  be,  should  it  really  corne. 
How  large  a  portion  of  human  woe  is  founded  in  mere  fancy, 
and  on  that  foundation  reared  into  a  most  terrible  reality  of 
fear,  suffering  and  death.     Men  fancy  they  shall  be  unfortu* 
nate  in  life ;  the  very  thought  weakens  their  courage  to  attempt, 
and  their  strength  to  execute  the  deeds  of  life.     They  cannot 
but  fail.     We  fear  our  friends  will  prove  unfaithful,  and  we 
scarcely  dare  to  treat  them  as  friends,  and  our  own  distrust 
begets  in  them  a  reciprocation  of  our  worst  fears.     There  are 
many  who  entered  upon  life  blessed  with  every  favor  of  for- 
tune, and  every  joy  of  life,  who,  by  the  very  proceas  which 
we  are  describing,  have  wrought  out  for  themselves  a  dark 
and  dreary  destiny ;  for,  in  the  language  of  Bishop  Butler, 
<<  all  that  we  enjoy,  and  much  that  we  suffer,  is  placed  under 
our  own  control." 
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ART  III. 


LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THOMAS  ARNOLD,  D.  D. 


By  Professor  J.  W.  Hardt,  La  Orange  College,  Alabama. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold^  D*  D.,  late  Head-master 
of  Rugby  School  and  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History,  in  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Oxford.  By  A.  P.  Stanly,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Uni- 
Tersity  College,  Oxford.  Second  American  Edition ;  2  Tolumes  in  one. 
D.AppIeton&Co.:  New  York.    G.  S.  Appleton :   Philadelphia.    1846. 

Longfellow,  in ''  Hyperion,"  the  brilliant  romance  of  his  own 
mind  and  heart,  treating  of  men  of  genius,  their  poverty^  their- 
want  and  their  sufferings,  uses  the  following  language  i. 

<*  As  in  the  sun's  eclipse  we  can  hehold  the  great  stars  shining  in  the  hea* 
yens,  so  in  this  life-eclipse  hare  these  men  beheld  the  lights  of  the  great 
eternity,  burning  solemnly  and  forever." 

To  those  few  great  men  who  have  stood  in  advance  of  their 
own  age,  and  of  all  ages,  mere  happiness  has  been  hardly 
worth  the  pursuit.  Amidst  poverty  and  darkness,  and  all  man- 
ner of  physical  disquietude,  their  aim  has  been  higher  and* 
holier,  and  it  was  steady.  They  knew  not  their  deprivations 
and  their  woes.  The  great  lights  of  eternal  wisdom  and  truth, 
of  nature  and  God,  shone  upon  their  hearts,  and  they  felt 
themselves  blessed ;  the  more  blessed,  because  the  light  upon- 
their  souls  was  clearer  and  brighter  as  the  external  gloom 
gathered  thicker  around  them ;  as  the  "  life-eclipse"  increased 
the  obscurity  of  the  outward  heavens. 

If  we  should  say  that  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  the 
Engli^h  church  has  been  under  eclipse  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  we  should  only  utter  what  we  and  all  Protestants  feel 
to  be  a  painful  truth.  The  spirit  of  bigotry  has  exceeded  it- 
self ;  and  the  inherent  intolerance  of  the  establishment  has  not 
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been  tolerated  by  its  too  zealoas  friends  in  their  love  for  Rome 
and  the  Fathers.  The  cool  impudence  of  that  young  man, 
Froude ;  the  scholastic  pedantry  and  antique  reverence  of  New- 
man, "  first  of  all  the  Roofbns ;"  the  subtle  and  oblique  reason- 
ing and  pious  cant  of  E.  B»  Pusey,  ^^R^oa  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Oxford ;"  the  official  arrogance 
and  spiteful  persecutions  of  '^  My  Lord,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter," 
and  the  solemn  feelings  and  whimperings  of  the  crowd  of  imi- 
tators, both  great  and  small,  from  the  prelate  to  the  sexton  ; 
have  hung  over  the  church  thicker  than  the  clouds  of  smoke 
and  mist  over  the  city  of  London,  and  obscured  the  glory 
achieved  in  former  struggles  for  the  defence  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  But,  during  this  eclipse  of  the  establishment,  the  tnie 
light  has  not  ceased  to  shine.  Thanks  to  the  free  churches  of 
the  British  isles,  and  to  the  few  great  men  of  the  church  it- 
self, who,  as  the  stars,  have  appeared  the  more  brilliant  from 
the  general  darkness.  The  Independents  and  English  Pres- 
byterians, and  especially  the  Scottish  Free  Church  and  Wee- 
leyaa  Methodists,  have  been  signal  lights  to  the  searcher  after 
truth,  benighted  amidst  the  Serbonian  bogs,  in  which  the  early 
fathers  struggled  ineffectually,  and  the  more  fatid  Pontine 
marshes  of  Papal  Rome,  whose  stagnant,  putrid  waters,  have 
sent  out  their  exhalations  even  to  Protestant  England  and  Ame- 
rica. We  honor  those  churches  as  defenders  of  the  true  faith ; 
we  honor  their  great  men ;  they  had  a  work  to  do,  and  they 
hare  done  it  well  and  nobly.  The  establishment  has  atso  had 
its  great  men,  and  we  honor  them  as  the  glory  of  their  church ; 
tbay  have  known  and  loved  the  truth ;  they  have  spoken  in 
wisdom  and  power,  and  saved  the  church  from  utter  apostacy 
to  the  true  christian  faith.  Hampden,  and  Whateley,  and 
Hawkins,  and  Arnold,  have  appeared  in  the  darkened  heavens 
as  bodies  of  the  first  magnitude,  shining  with  a  clear  and 
steady  light,  and  guiding  the  bewildered  public  to  safe  anchor- 
age, whilst  darkness  and  storms  covered  the  face  of  the  deepL 
Wfaatelsy  has  brought  to  the  work  an  intellect  as  clear  and 
kogioal  as  it  is  polished,  and  has  devoted  it  with  manly  vigor 
and  fearless  independence  to  the  defence  and  OAintenance  of 
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the  truth.  Admired  more  as  a  maa  than  as  an  Archbishopi  he 
has  stood  up  unmoved  against  the  furious  tide  of  bigotry  and 
popish  intolerauce ;  uot  unlike  the  great  light-house  off  the 
coast  of  bis  country,  at  one  and  the  same  time  staying  the 
proud  waves  of  priestly  arrogance,  and  illuminating  the  church 
irith  the  light  of  sound  christian  knowledge.  An  archbishop, 
he  is  yet  more  in  being  a  scholar,  a  patriot,  a  Protestant  and  a 
Christian. 

Of  Dr.  Arnold,  the  friend  and  colaborer  of  Whateley,  we 
propose  here  to  give  such  an  account  as  space  and  truth  may 
allow. 

Born  June  13th,  1795,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  was  sent  at 
eight  years  of  age  to  Warminster  school,  in  Wiltshire,  and  four 
years  afterwards  to  Winchester,  where  he  remained,  until  he 
was  elected,  in  his  14th  year,  a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  col- 
lege,  Oxford.  Mr.  Stanley  has  preserved  some  interesting  in- 
cidents of  his  early  history.  At  three  years  of  age,  he  re-* 
peated  from  memory  the  stories  connected  with  '<  the  portraits 
of  the  successive  kings  of  England,"  as  jMresented  in  the 
English  picture  books,  and  through  life  he  retained  a  pleasing 
recollection,  that  he  received,  as  a  reward  for  his  accuracy  at 
that  age,  a  present  of  SmoUet's  History  from  his  father,  who 
died  before  he  was  six  years  old  ;  and  at  the  same  age,  he 
could  itecognize  at  a  glance,  and  arrange,  ^'  by  the  shape  of  his 
geographical  cards,  the  different  counties  of  the  dissected  map 
of  England." 

When,  in  later  years,  he  lectured  as  a  professor  at  Oxford, 
he  made  quotations  from  Dr.  Priestley's  Outlines  of  History, 
firom  what  h<)  had  read  therein  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age ; 
and,  when  fourteen  years  old,  he  expressed  in  his  letters  from 
Winchester  the  opinions  confirmed  by  his  mature  reflections, 
and  indignantly  denounced  '<  the  numerous  boasts  which  are 
ey«ry  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  Latin  writers."  '^  I  be« 
lieve,"  says  he,  ''  that  half  at  least  of  the  l^oman  history  is, 
if  not  totally  false,  at  least  scandalously  exaggerated.  How 
far  diffMont  are  themodest,  unaffected  and  impartial  narrations 
of  Herodotus,  Thucydides  and  Xenophon." 
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He  remained  three  years  a  member  of  Corpus  Christi ;  and 
what  impresses  as  most  deeply  and  favorably,  is  the  earnest 
sincerity '^sirith  which  he  entered  on  his  University  life.  At 
the  risk  of  being  tedious,  we  must  be  allowed  to  dwell  on 
this  trait  as  described  by  one  of  his  earliest  and  most  valued 
friends,  Justice  Coleridge,  a  worthy  nephew  of  the  great  poet 
and  philosopher  of  t(ie  same  name.  Though  he  was  a  boy 
both  in  appearance  and  age,  his  mind  was  fearless  and  inde- 
pendent ;  he  was  both  able  and  ready  to  take  part  in  the  gen* 
eral  discussions ;  food  of  serious  conversation  and  vehement 
in  argument  \  bold  in  advancing  his  opinions;  which  were 
often  of  a  startling  nature ;  but  also  candid  and  ingenuous, 
and  whilst  his  fearlessness  in  expressing  his  opinions  might 
have  appeared  presumptuous,  he  yet  bore  with  good  temper 
the  retort  or  rebuke  of  his  opponents. 

«  He  was  bold  and  warm,  becaase  so  far  as  bis  knowledge  went  he  saw 
clearly,  and  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  truth/'  but  without  a  grain  of  van- 
ity or  conceit. 

'*  I  bave  said,"  continues  Mr.  Coleridge,  "  that  some  of  his  opinions 
startled  us  a  good  deal ;  we  were  for  the  moet  part,  tories  in  church  and 
state,  great  respectors  of  things  as  they  were,  and  not  very  tolerant  of  the 
disposition  which  he  brought  with  'him  to  question  their  wisdom.  Many 
and  long  were  the  conflicts  we  had,  and  with  unequal  numbers.  I  think  I 
have  seen  all  the  leaders  of  the  common  room  engaged  with  him  at  once, 
with  little  order  or  consideration,  as  may  be  supposed,  and  not  alwSiys  with 
great  scrupulosity  as  to  the  fairness  of  our  arguments.  This  was  attended 
by  no  loss  of  regard,  and  scarcely  ever,  or  seldom,  by  even  momentary 
loss  of  temper." 

As  evidence  of  his  earnest  and  independent  spirit,  we  may 
mention  his  decided  preference  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
and  historians  over  the  poets,  arising  from  a  yet  more  philo- 
sophic idea,  which,  though  partly  true,  may  become  injurious 
if  carried  to  an  extreme.  He  made  a  distinction  between 
words  and  things,  as  he  termed  it,  by  which  he  meant  that  com- 
paratively little  attention  should  be  given  to  the  niceties  of 
word3  and  style,  only  the  ideas  and  facts  embodied  in  the 
language  being  of  essential  importance.  As  was  his  opinion, 
so  was  his  practice,  for  he  was  in  earnest ;  he  loved  the  truth 
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and  followed  his  judgment.  His  style  was  therefore  defec- 
tiv'e,  and  it  was  not  until  experience  corrected  his  error  and 
led  him  to  appreciate  the  essential  value  of  precision  in  lan- 
guage that  his  scholarship  became  accurate,  and  he  formed 
the  clear  spirited  style  by  which  he  was  distinguished  in  later 
years.  Nor  is  it  remarkable  that  he  should  have  selected 
Aristotle  and  Thucydides  and  Herodotus  as  his  favorite  au- 
thors ;  and  though  he  was,  in  succeeding  years,  "  more  sen- 
sible of  the  importance  of  the  poets  in  classic  literature,"  he 
never  lost  his  early  predilections.  Aristotle  he  quoted  as  an 
oracle ;  and  when  he  was  debating  whether  he  should  send 
his  son  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  he  overcame  his  hostility  to 
the  new  opinions  of  the  Oxford  Professors,  because  his  ''  dear 
old  Stagyrite"  was  read  by  them.  "  I  could  not  consent," 
says  he,  "  to  send  my  son  to  a  University  where  he  would 
lose  the  study  of  him  altogether."  His  valuable  edition  of 
Thucydides  is  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  attachment  he 
'cherished  for  the  greatest  of  Greek  historians. 

This  exclusive  tendency  of  his  mind  to  the  practical  and 
the  useful  was  restrained,  perhaps  counteracted  by  the  favora- 
ble opinion  he  formed  of  what  has  been  called  in  England, 
the  Lake  Poetry ;  the  poetry  of  Southey,  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth.  Even  the  denunciations  and  ridicule  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  could  not  shake  his  confidence  in  the  truth 
of  Wordsworth's  Philosophy,  nor  diminish  his  admiration  of 
the  lofty  musings  and  true  spiritueUe  of  the  great  poet's 
mind.  His  youthful  love  did  not  grow  cold  in  age.  In  the 
later  years  of  his  life  he  esteemed  it  a  privilege  of  inestimable 
value,  to  escape  from  the  severe  duties  of  his  station  at  Rugby, 
and  spend  a  month  at  his  beloved  Fox  How  in  Westmoreland, 
and  hold  "  frequent  and  friendly  converse  with  the  venerable 
genius"  of  Rydal  Mount,  rendered  classic  in  its  associations 
by  the  finest  poetry  of  England.  The  imaginative  faculties 
of  Arnold's  mind  were  cultivated  and  strengthened  by  his 
study  of  the  Muses  of  the  Lake  during  his  course  at  the 
University,  and  he  fondly  cherished  them  through  life,  as 
amongst  the  brightest  ornaments  of  bis  country's  literature. 
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In  1814  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Ariel  college,  and  he  car- 
ried with  him  the  same  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  purpose, 
the  same  independence  of  thonght  and  judgment,  the  same 
love  of  the  truth,  the  same  singleness  of  aim  and  strength  of 
nerve  in  following  the  decisions  of  his  mind.  He  was  thrown 
into  the  midst  of  the  most  active  and  cultivated  society  of  the 
University.  Ariel  college  has  been  the  school  in  which  the 
conflicting  parties  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  contest  of  Eng-* 
land  have  been  taught ;  the  armory  where  the  polished  wea- 
pons of  logic  and  ridicule,  and  sophistry  have  been  mannfac* 
tured,  and  made  ready  for  the  severest  struggle  in  the  English 
ehurch^  during  the  19th  century.  Arnold  was  associated  here 
with  Hawkins,  Hampden,  Eebie  and  Whateley,  and  was  im* 
mediately  followed  by  Newman  and  Pusey.  The  fountain 
has  seemed  to  send  forth  sweet  wat^  and  bitter ;  but  they 
flowed  not  in  the  same  stream,  and  their  natures  were  too  dtf- 
fereat  to  commingle.  From  the  19th  to  the  23d  year  of  his 
age,  he  retained  his  fellowship  in  Ariel,  devoting  himself  to 
private  instruction,  and  to  constant,  laborious  study  in  the 
Oxford  libraries.  During  this  period,  after  many  conscientious 
doubts,  he  determined  on  his  course  in  life  ,*  and,  in  December 
1818,  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  church ;  and,  in  1820, 
we  fin4  him  married  amd  settled  at  Saleham,  engaged  in  pri- 
vatdy  proparing  students  for  the  Universities.  Here,  he  re* 
mained  nine  years,  leading  a  quiet,  happy,  studious  life,  deep- 
ening and  enlarging  the  foundations  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  character. 

From  this  period,  the  objects  of  his  life  became  more  impor- 
tant, and  his  earnestness  and  devotion  more  fixed  and  certain. 
life  was  now  a  scene  of  real  and  unremitted,  yet  cheerful  efforts  ; 
ackd  in  no  point  of  his  character  was  there  greater  change  thaa 
in  the  depth  and  tone  of  his  religious  life.  His  conviction  of 
responsibility,  of  the  existence  of  an  invisible,  spiritual  world, 
of  the  truth  of  Christ^s  mission  and  the  efficacy  of  the  atone- 
Bient,  of  the  true  aims  of  man's  existence  and  of  the  grand 
a&d  awful  destiny  which  awaits  him,  was  a  practical,  operative 
principle,  entering  into  all  the  engagements  and  business  of 
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life  and  modifying  his  views,  his  spirit  and  his  practice.  Every 
blessing,  (and  he  had  many,)  was  the  occasion  of  increased 
thankfulness^  which,  though  his  spirit  was  serious,  threw  over 
his  life  the  attractions  of  christian  cheerfulness  and  joy.  Th# 
supreme  object  of  his  love  and  adoration  jiras  Christ,  for  whom 
be  felt  a  distinct  and  intense  affection,  not  only  as  "  a  living 
Friend  and  Master ;"  as  "  the  image  of  the  invisible  God," 
representing  <<  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  ;"  but  aa  "  still  tiie 
very  self-same  Jesus,  in  whom  existed  all  human  affbctiooe 
and  divine  excellencies.''  His  earnest  and  intense  feelings 
were  uttered  in  his  sermons. 

"  Where  caa  we  find  a  name  so  holy  as  that  we  may  surrender  oar  whole 
seals  to  it,  before  which  obedience,  reyereoce  without  measure,  intense  htt« 
mtlity,  most  unreserved  adoration,  may  all  be  duly  rendered?  One  name 
there  is,  and  one  alone ;  on«  alone  in  heaven  and  earth ;  not  tratht  not 
justice,  not  benevolence,  not  Christ  *s  mother,  not  His  holiest  servants,  not 
His  blessed  sacraments,  nor  his  very  mystical  body,  the  church ;  but  Him- 
self only,  who  died  for  us  and  rose  again,  Jesus  Chnst,  both  God  and  man*" 

The  time  spent  at  Saleham,  was  ever  regarded  by  him  as 
the  happiest  portion  of  his  life.  He  took  delight  in  the  so- 
ciety of  youth,  and  he  gave  himself  to  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion as  his  peculiar  business.  We  cannot  give  a  clearer  view 
of  his  opinions  and  practice,  not  only  at  Saleham,  but  after- 
wards at  Rugby,  than  he  has  given  in  his  advice  to  a  friend, 
who  was  about  to  engage  in  a  similar  enterprise.  We  can- 
not too  earnestly  commend  to  the  instructors  of  jooih  th# 
spirit  and  practice  of  Dr.  Arnold.  Speaking  of  the  occupation 
of  a  private  tutor,  he  says : 

**  I  know  it  has  a  bad  name,  but  my  wife  and  I,  always  happened  to  b« 
ibnd  of  it,  and  if  I  were  to  leave  Rugby,  for  no  demerit  of  my  own,  1  would 
take  to  it  agajn  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life.  I  enjoyed  and  do  enjoy  the 
society  of  yoaths  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  for  they  are  all  alive  in  limbs 
and  spirits  at  least,  if  not  in  mind,  while  in  older  persons,  the  body  and  epi* 
rits  often  become  lazy  and  languid,  without  the  mind  gaining  any  vigor  to 
compensate  for  it.  Bo  not  take  your  work  as  a  dose,  and  I  do  not  t&ink  yoiz 
will  find  it  nauseous.  I  am  sure  you  will  not,  if  your  wife  does  not,  mi 
if  she  is  a  sensible  woman,  she  will  not  either,  if  you  do  not.  The  misery 
of  private  tuition,  seems  to  me  to  consist  io  thb,  that  men  enter  upoa  it  as 
the  means  to  some  farther  end ;  are  always  impatient  for  the  time  wheir 
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they  may  lay  it  aside ;  whereas,  if  you  enter  apon  it  heartily,  as  your  life^ 
businessy  as  a  man  enters  upon  any  other  profession,  you  are  not  then  in 
danger  of  grudging  every  hour  you  give  to  it,  and  thinking  of  how  much 
privacy  and  how  much  society  it  is  robbing  you ;  but  you  take  to  it  as  a 
matter  of  coarse,  making  it  your  material  occupation,  and  devote  your  time 
to  ity  and  then  yon  find  that  it  is  in  itself  full  of  interest,  and  keeps  life's 
current  fresh  and  wholesome,  by  bringing  you  in  such  perpetual  contact 
with  all  the  spring  of  youthful  liveliness.  I  should  say,  have  your  pupOs 
a  great  deal  with  you,  and  be  as  familiar  with  them  as  you  possibly  can. 
I  did  this  continually,  more  and  more,  before  I  left  Saleham,  going  to  bathe 
with  them,  leaping  and  all  other  gymnastic  exercises  within  my  capacity, 
and  sometimes  sailing  or  rowing  witl^  them.  They,  I  believe,  always 
liked  it,  and  I  enjoyed  it  myself  like  a  boy,  and  found  myself  constantly  the 
better  for  it." 

Happy  man  and  happy  family !  Well  might  he  sigh,  amidst 
the  stirring  scenes  of  his  subsequent  life,  for  the  quiet  and 
comfort  of  Saleham,  where  he  enjoyed, 

"An  elegant  sufficiency,  content, 
Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books. 
Ease  and  alternate  labor,  useful  life. 
Progressive  virtue  and  approving  Heaven." 

We  have  from  him,  whilst  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  head- 
mastership  of  Rugby  school,  a  short  letter  that  gives  a  cheer- 
ful view  of  his  former  habits  and  future  purposes.  It  is  di- 
rected to  a  cherished  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cornish. 

"  Yon  have  often  wanted  me  to  be  master  at  Winchester,  so  I  think  3roo 
wUl  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  am  actually  a  candidate  for  Rugby.  I  was 
itrongly  urged  to  stand,  and  money  tempted  me,  but  I  cannot  in  my  heart, 
be  sorry  to  stay  where  both  Mary  and  myself  are  so  entirely  happy.  If  I 
do  get  it,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  set  to  work  very  heartily,  and,  with  God's 
blessing,  I  should  like  to  try  whether  my  notions  of  Christian  education  are 
really  impracticable,  whether  our  system  of  public  schools  has  not  in  it 
some  noble  elements  which,  under  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  of  all  holiness 
and  wisdom,  may  produce  fruit  even  to  life  eternal.  When  I  think  about 
it  thus,  I  really  long  to  take  rod  in  hand ;  but  when  I  think  of  the  perfect 
vileneas  which  I  must  daily  contemplate,  the  certainty  that  this  can  at  best 
be  only  partially  remedied,  the  irksomeness  of  ^fortemque  Gyan  fortemjue 
Cloanthus,'*  and  the  greater  form  and  publicity  of  the  life  we  should  there 
lead,  when  I  could  no  more  bathe  daily  in  the  dear  Thames,  nor  wear  old 
coats  and  Russia  duck  trowsers,  nor  hang  on  a  gallows,  nor  climb  a  pole, 
I  grieve  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  a  change ;  but  as  there  are  about 
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thirty  candidates,  and  I  only  applied  very  late,  I  think  I  need  not  dis- 
quiet myself." 

He  was  elected  to  Rugby  in  December  1827 ;  and  having 
received  ordination  to  the  Priest's  office,  and  taken  -his  degrees 
of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  he  began  the 
duties  of  his  station  in  August  1828,  being  then  thirty-three 
years  of  age.  In  connexion  with  this  institution,  he  speut 
the  remainder  of  his  life;  and  there  he  exhibited  fully  those 
talents  and  acquirements  which  have  gained  him  a  place  in 
the  highest  rank  of  English  teachers  and  writers,  and  the 
hearty  admiration  of  intelligent  Christians,  of  the  wise  and 
the  good,  and  the  learned  of  every  name  and  class.  For  more 
than  fourteen  years  he  labored  to  put  in  practice  his  views  of 
school  discipline  and  of  public  education,  and  to  diffuse 
amongst  his  countrymen  what  he  regarded  as  the  essential 
principles  of  English  liberty,  both  in  church  and  state ;  and  du- 
ring that  period,  his  character,  as  a  scholar,  a  teacher,  a  theo- 
logian, a  Christian,  and  a  man  public  and  private,  was  fully 
unfolded  and  established.  We  shall,  therefore,  direct  our  at- 
tention mainly  to  this  portion  of  his  life. 

I.  Rugby  school  takes  rank  in  England  with  Harrow,'Win- 
Chester,  and  Eton  schools ;  and,  if  we  except  the  higher  branch- 
es of  natural  aud  mathematical  sciences,  the  degree  of  instruc- 
tion they  aim  to  give  is  equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  of  Ame- 
rican colleges.  In  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  the 
pure  mathematics,  history  and  composition,  the  progratn/me 
of  studies  required  is  full,  beginning  with  the  most  simple 
lessons  and  ejj^tending  through  the  entire  of  a  usual  collegiate 
course.  Nor  do  these  differ  essentially  from  the  higher  schools 
of  this  country  in  the  age  and  number  of  their  pupils,  the  ge- 
neral arrangements  and  discipline  prescribed  for  their  govern- 
ment and  the  relations  of  the  teacher  to  his  scholars.  The 
principles  of  discipline  and  government,  suitable  to  the  one, 
may  be  applied,  with  slight  modifications,  to  the  other ;  and 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  spirit  and  aims  of  the  teacher, 
and  of  the  chief  purposes  which  the  schools  should  be  ex- 
pected to  accomplish.     Dr.  Arnold,  as  head-master  of  Rugby, 
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usually  had  under  him  over  250  boys  and  yout^  men,  and  it 
cannot  be  unprofitable  to  enquire  how  he  acted  towards  themy 
what  the  spirit,  the  principles  and  designs  of  his  government^ 

He  entered  on  his  work  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  obligee 
tions  of  his  office,  and  with  a  very  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  his  mind.  The  education  of  youth  was,  in  hisviewr, 
of  essential  interest ;  to  be  engt^ed  in,  not  for  fame,  or  emol- 
ument or  pleasure ;  but  for  the  sake  of  man,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  hnman  knowledge  and  the  moral  elevation  of  the 
race.  It  was  his  duty  to  labor  that  he  might  give  to  society 
and  his  country  moral,  intellectual,  christian  men.  Education 
embraced  the  entire  man :  wisdom  and  goodness  were  to  be 
sought  with  as  much  ardor  as  greatness ;  and  but  little  had 
been  accomplished,  if  his  pupils,  however  distinguished  for 
talent  and  learning,  left  him  with  irregular  habits,  or  with  fee- 
ble impressions,  respecting  the  duties  of  man  and  the  objects 
of  life.  Scholarship  was  required  and  was  essential ;  but  it 
was  no  mere  formulary  of  rules  and  phrases ;  no  mere  routine 
of  memoriter  recitations,  no  mere  parrot-like  sayings  of  what 
might  perhaps  be  better  said,  with  a  little  drilling,  by  the  bird 
itself  It  was  to  be  founded  in  the  reason  and  the  understand- 
ing. 

It  may  be  well  to  be  more  particular  on  these  points.  The 
first  great  object  in  the  education  of  a  Christian  country 
should  be,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Arnold,  the  inculcation  of 
"religious  and  moral  principles."  This  was  not  with  him,  as 
with  many  amongst  us,  a  topic  for  Christian  cant  and  elo- 
quent declamation,  fit  only  to  gull  the  simple  and  blindfold  the 
honestly  pious.  The  purpose  was  definite  and  <-  his  eye  was 
single."  He  felt  and  acted  as  if  Christianity  were  true..  In 
this  consists  the  chief  difference  between  him  and  the  ma- 
jority of  other  public  men  and  public  teachers.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  hear  men  speak  strongly  and  beautifully  of  culti* 
vating  the  heart  as  well  as  the  mind;  of  combining  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  with  the  knowledge  of  science ;  in  a 
word,  of  Christianizing  human  education  and  human  know- 
ledge.    We  have  heard  and  read  much  of  this  sort  of  decla- 
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mation ;  we  thought  in  former  days  that  it  meant  something, 
and  we,  like  others,  were  deceived  and  captivated  by  the 
empty  souod*  Experience  has  taught  ns  better,  and  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  compare  the  words  and  the  actions  of 
siich  Christian  declaimers.  In  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  we 
think  the  rule  of  one  of  our  merchant  friends  in  Norfolk,  ap* 
propriate  and  safe.  "  I  never  rely  on  the  professions  or  the 
words  of  men  unless  I  have  other  reasons  for  trusting  them. 
1  judge  them  rigidly  by  their  fruits."  There  is  cant  in  every 
thing,  and  the  cant  of  the  Church  has  been  stolen  by  religi- 
ous teachers,  who  profess  much  and  do  little  m  the  cause  of 
Christian  education.  Let  not  the  pretender,  however,  dis- 
credit the  cause;  this  is  great  and  it  is  sacred.  Religion 
itself  has  its  false  advocates  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  precious 
on  that  account.  Christian  education  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  suffer  because  those  who  advocate  it  are  sometimes 
selfish,  and  terminate  their  efforts  with  a  few  phrases  of  beau- 
tiful cant.  Arnold  was  an  earnest,  bold,  true  advocate,  and 
he  was  equaly  earnest,  bold  and  true  in  his  work. 

In  entering  on  his  duties  at  Rugby,  he  refused  to  be  bound 
by  the  customs  of  the  place  or  the  unnecessary  restraints  of 
the  trustees  of  the  school.  He  demanded  "  a  large  discre- 
tion" respecting  the  course  of  study  and  the  moral  conduct 
of  his  pupils.  "  My  object,''  said  he,  "  will  be,  if  possible, 
to  form  Christian  men.^  He  designed  to  prove,  at  least  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  the  efficiency  of  sound  discipline,  per- 
sonal influence  and  Christian  principle,  in  the  management  of 
a  public  school.  The  problem  which  he  wished  to  solve  was 
this :  Can  a  public  school  or  college  be  controlled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  impart  a  sound  education  and  bring  the  ,  pupil 
practically  under  the  influence  of  Christianity  ?  To  this  solu- 
tion he  bent  all  his  great  talent  and  energy. 

In  the  ordinary  instructions  of  the  school  room,  he  permitted 
no  opportunity  to  pass  unimproved  when  he  could  impress  the 
heart  with  religious  and  moral  truth,  or  enlighten  the  mind 
respecting  the  nature  and  principles  of  human  conduct.  The 
lu^ry  of  the  past  was  before  him;  the  passing  events  of 
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the  day  famished  illastrations  which  he  gathered  up  and  ap- 
plied with  earnestness  and  power. 

"  No  direct  iostnictioD,"  says  his  biographer,  '*  ooald  leare  on  the  mind 
a  livelier  image  of  his  disgust  at  moral  evil  than  the  black  dood  of  indigo 
nation  which  passed  over  his  face  when  speaking  of  the  crimes  of  Napo- 
leon or  of  Caesar,  and  the  dead  panse  which  followed,  as  if  the  acts  had 
just  been  committed  in  his  very  presence.  No  expression  of  his  rererence 
for  a  high  standard  of  Christian  excellence  could  have  been  more  striking^ 
than  the  almost  involuntary  expressions  of  admiration  which  broke  from 
him  whenerer  mention  was  made  of  St.  Louis  of  France.  No  general 
teaching  of  the  providential  government  of  the  world  could,  have  left  a 
deeper  impression,  than  the  casual  allusions  to  it  which  occurred  as  they 
came  to  any  of  the  critical  moments  in  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
No  more  forcible  contrast  could  have  heeaa.  drawn  between  the  value  oT 
Christianity  and  of  heathenism,  than  the  manner  with  which,  for  example, 
after  reading  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  lesson  one  of  the  apostolical  descrip* 
tions  of  the  Gentile  world,  he  would  say,  as  he  opened  the  Satires  of  Ho- 
race :  '  Now  we  shall  see  what  it  was.' " 

In  the  Scripture  lessons,  embracing  the  Greek  Testament, 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Psalms,  with  other  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  Common  English  Bible ;  lessons  heard 
every  day  in  the  week,  Sabbath  included,  accompanied  with, 
frequent  lectures ;  we  find  him  specially  earnest  in  the  devel- 
opement  and  inculcation  of  Christian  principles.  Not  only 
did  he  insist  on  the  importance  of  familiarity  with  the  very 
words  of  the  sacred  writers  and  of  the  exact  place  where  pas- 
sages occurred ;  on  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  story  of  Christ  contained  in  the  several  gos- 
pels, and  on  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  each 
word  used  in  the  translation ;  but  feeling  that  the  Bible  was 
true,  was,  indeed,  the  truth,  he  endeavored  to  bring  home  to  the 
hearts  and  consciousness  of  his  pupils  the  precepts  and  doc- 
trines which  it  contains.  As  he  would  say  in  the  light  of  a 
true  faith,  ''  Christ  died  for  me,"  instead  of  using  the  more 
general  phrase,  "  Christ  died  for  us ;"  so  in  all  his  teachings 
and  expositions  of  Scripture  truth,  he  aimed  to  impress  his 
own  earnest  and  realizing  views  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

**  He  appeared  to  me,"  writes  one  of  his  scholars,  "  to  be  remarkable 
fot  his  habit  of  realizing  every  thing  that  we  are  told  in  Scripture.    Too 
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know  how  frequently  we  can  ourselves,  and  how  constontiy  we  hear  others, 
go  prosing  on  in  a  sort  of  religious  cant  or  slang,  which  is  as  easy  to  learn 
as  any  other  technical  jargon,  without  seeing,  as  it  were,  by  that  faculty 
which  we  all  possess ;  the  faculty  of  picturing  to  the  mind  and  acting  as 
if  we  really  saw  things  unseen  belonging  to  another  world.  Now  he 
seemed  to  hare  the  freshest  view  of  our  Lord's  life  and  death  that  I  ever 
knew  a  man  to  possess.  His  rich  mind  filled  up  the  naked  outline  of  the 
gospel  history ;  it  was  to  him  the  most  interesting  fact  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened ;  as  real,  as  exciting  as  any  recent  event  in  modem  history  of  which 
the  actual  effects  are  visible.  And  all  his  comments  on  Scripture  were 
made  in  a  tone  and  manner  that  left  an  impression,  that  from  the  book 
which  lay  before  him  he  was  really  seeking  to  draw  his  rule  of  life,  and 
that  whilst  he  examined  it  in  earnest  to  find  what  its  meaning  was,  when 
he  had  found  it  he  intended  to  abide  by  it." 

The  school  chapel  was  the  theatre  of  his  public  efforts  to 
teach  the  doctrines  of  the  cross.     We  think  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  the  history  of  the  church  another  instance  of 
equal  earnestness,  perseverance,  integrity  and  originality.     He 
spoke  with  the  eloquence  of  a  strong,  intense  mind  and  a 
sincere  faith.     In  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit,  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  altar,  in  the  sacred  and  solemn  offices  of  his 
church,  in  the  lectures  and  lessons  of  the  Sabbath,  in  all  he 
did  and  all  he  said,  his  was  an  ardent,  great,  truth-seeking 
spirit,  believing  practically  what  he  bdlieved  at  all,  and  stri- 
ving to  bring  others  with  himself  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
in  the  wisdom  and  preciousness  of  the  Atonement.     In  depth 
of  thought  and  earnestness  of  soul,  in  logical  precision,  in 
simplicity  and  force  of  language,  in  striking  and  varied  origi- 
nality, his  sermons  and  lectures  present  signal  examples.     He 
does  not  use  words  without  meaning  ,*  the  technical  language 
of  common  theology  he  analysed  and  discarded,  or  used  with 
at  least  some  tolerable  understanding  of  what  it  means.     His 
school  sermons  are  especially  worthy  of  notice  in  this  con- 
nexion, and  we  will  dwell  on  them  for  a  moment. 

They  were  always  delivered  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  seldom  lasted  more  than  twenty  minutes,  sometimes 
less ;  they  were  new  and  original,  written  between  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  services,  and  carried  into  the  pulpit  with 
the  ink  of  the  last  sentence  hardly  dry.     He  designed,  and 
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has  succeeded  in  his  design,  to  lay  bare  in  the  strongest  and 
plainest  words  the  Engli^^  language  can  afford,  the  aouroes 
of  the  evils  of  public  schools,  and  to  contrast  their  deformity 
with  the  purity  of  the  moral  law  of  Christianity.  His  tone 
was  stern  and  even  severe;  but  from  the  first,  and  much 
more  in  after  years,  there  was  blended  with  his  steraer  tone  a 
strain  of  affectionate  entreaty ;  an  a^qieal  to  principles  and 
earnest  exhortation  to  Christian  duty.  He  rerjoiced  in  the 
good  which  he  discovered  amongst  the  pupils  of  his  schoolj 
and  felt  more  than  admiration  for  those  who  struggled  against 
the  stream  of  school  opinion,  and  contended  for  the  truth  and 
the  right  against  the  wrong  customs  and  views  prevailing 
amongst  the  students  of  public  institutions.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, he  exposed  the  principles  of  the  bad,  and  held  them  up 
for  general  condemnation,  he  dwelt  with  delight  upon  what- 
ever was  good  and  hopeful  in  the  school.  In  the  last  ser- 
mon which  he  preached,  he  says : 

**  I  have  never  wished  to  speak  with  exaggeretton ;  it  secias  to  me  aa 
uawise  as  it  is  wroog  to  do  so.  I  thiak  it  is  quite  right  to .  ohserre  what 
is  hopeful  in  us  as  well  rs  what  is  tbreateniog ;  that  general  confessioas  of 
unmixed  evil  are  deceiving  and  hardening,  rather  than  arousing ;  that  our 
evil  never  looks  so  really  dark  as  when  we  contrast  it  with  anything  which 
there  may  be  in  us  of  good.^ 

But  more  than  either  niatter  pr  manner  in  his  preaching, 
was  the  impression  which  he  left  of  himself.  Even  the  mere 
readers  of  his  sermons  will  derive  from  them  the  history  of 
his  whole  mind  and  of  his  whole  management  of  his  school. 
But  to  his  hearers  it  was  more  than  this ,'  it  was,  (in  the  strong 
language  of  one  who  knew,)  the  man  himself,  there,  more  than 
in  any  other  place,  concentrating  all  his  various  faculties  and 
feelings  on  one  sole  object,  combating,  face  to  face,  the  evil 
with  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  he  was  elsewhere  perpe- 
tually struggling.  He  was  not  the  preacher  or  the  clergyman 
who  had  left  behind  all  his  usual  thoughts  and  feelings  as  soon 
as  he  had  ascended  the  pulpit.  He  was  still  the  scholar,  the 
historian  and  theologian,  basing  all  that  he  said,  not,  indeed, 
ostensibly,  but  consciously,  and  often  visibly,  on  the  deepest 
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prioeiples  of  the  past  and  present*  He  was  still  the  instructor 
and  the  schoolmaster,  only  teaching  and  educating  with  itn 
creased  solemnity  and  energy.  He  was  still  the  simple-hearted 
and  earnest  man,  laboring  to  win  others  to  share  in  his  own 
personal  feelings  of  disgust  at  sin  and  love  of  goodness,  and  to 
trust  to  the  some  faith  in  which  he  hoped  to  live  and  die  him- 
self: 

'*  It  16  diffiettlt  to  describe,  fsays  Mr.  Stanly,)  without  seeming  to  ezagge- 
lalet  the  attention  with  which  be  was  heard  by  all  above  the  very  yoang 
boys*  Years  have  passed  away,  and  many  of  his  papils  can  look  back  to 
hardly  any  greater  interest  than  that  with  which,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
they  sat  beneath  that  pulpit  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and  their  atten- 
tion strained,  for  those  twenty  minutes,  to  the  utmost,  to  eatch  every  word 
he  tittered.  It  is  true  that,  even  to  the  best*  there  was  much ;  and  to  the 
mass  of  the  boys,  the  greater  part  of  what  hesaid,  which  must  have  paased 
away  from  them,  as  soon  as  they  had  heard  it,  without  any  corresponding 
fruits.  But  they  were  struck,  as  boys  naturally  would  be,  by  the  originality 
of  his  thoughts,  and  what  always  impressed  them  as  the  beauty  of  his  Ian* 
guage ;  and  in  the  substance  of  what  he  said,  much  that  might  have  seemed 
useless,  because,  (ox  the  most  part,  impracticable  to  boys,  was  not  without 
its  effect  in  breaking  completely  through  the  corrupt  atmosphere  of  school 
opinion,  and  exhibiting  before  them  once  a  wcek»  an  image  of  high  princi- 
ple and  feeling,  which  they  felt  was  not  put  on  for  the  occasion,  but  was 
constantly  living  amongst  them.  And  to  ail  it  must  have  been  an  advan* 
tage  that,  for  ooee  in  their  lives,  they  had  listened  to  sermons  which  noae 
of  them  could  associate  with  the  thought  of  weariness,  formality  or  exagge- 
ration. On  many  there  was  left  an  impression,  to  which,  though  un- 
heeded at  the  time,  they  recurred  in  after  life ;  and  even  the  most  careless 
of  his  youthful  hearers  would  sometimes,  during  the  course  of  the  week, 
refer  almost  involuntarily  to  the  sermon  of  the  past  Sunday  as  a  condem- 
nation of  what  they  were  doing." 

Now,  when  the  follies  of  their  youth  have  passed  away, 
and  riper  thoughts  have  succeeded,  they  wonder  that  so  little 
practical  eflfect  was  produced  on  themselves  by  sermons  and 
discourses,  which  impressed  their  hearts  and  minds  so  deeply, 
and  of  which  they  retain  the  most  lively  recollection : 

'<  I  used  to  listen,  (says  one  of  them,)  with  a  kind  of  awe  to  his  ser- 
mons, from  first  to  last,  and  over  and  over  again  was  unable  to  join  my 
friends  at  the  chapel  door,  preferring  to  walk  home  and  be  ak>ne ;  and  I 
lemembcr  the  same  effects  being  produced  by  then,  more  or  leas,'  on  others, 
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whom  I  should  have  thoaght  hard%8  sfooes,  and  on  whom  I  should  think 
Dr.  Arnold  looked  as  some  of  the  worst  boys  in  the  school." 

He  regarded  it  as  an  important  duty  in  a  school  teacher  to 
understand  the  characters,  and  enter,  as  far  as  possible,  into 
the  feelings  oif  his  pupils.  These  should  have  the  teacher's 
sympathy,  and  counsel  and  friendship ;  and  thus  an  intimate 
acquaintance  should,  if  possible,  be  formed.  Dr.  Arnold  did 
not  pnt  himself  on  his  official  dignity,  and  surround  himself 
with  an  atmosphere  of  cold  and  prudent  reserve,  from  the  fear, 
that  familiarity  should  breed  contempt ;  nor  did  he  seek  that 
sort  of  enchantment  which  distance  lends  the  view.  He  was 
not  a  mummy,  encased  in  an  iceberg,  at  one  and  the  same 
time  preserved  and  distorted  by  the  medium  through  which  it 
may  be  seen.  He  lived  amidst  his  pupils,  and  belonged  to  the 
same  community  with  them ;  he  was  among  them,  and  of 
them,  older  and  wiser  than  they,  but  still  present  with  them 
as  their  leader,  guide  and  friend.  He  found  delight  in  the  so- 
ciety of  youth,  and  sympathized  in  their  joyfulness  and  elas- 
ticity. The  buoyant  spirit,  the  cheerful  step,  the  uncareful 
countenances  and  glad  voices  of  his  pupils  relieved  the  tea- 
sion  of  his  own  mind,  refreshed  his  worn  heart,  and  restored 
for  the  time,  the  vivacity  and  cheerfulness  of  his  earlier  days* 
In  his  associations  and  intercourse  with  the  members  of  his 
school,  he  felt  the  influence  of  their  cheerful  tempers,  and  said 
of  them  what  the  poet  has  said  of  the  young : 

**  Qnj  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed, 
Less  pleasing  when  possest, 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 
The  sunshioe  of  the  breast ; 
Theirs,  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue, 
Wild  wit,  iovention  ever  new, 
And  lively  cheer  of  vigor  born. 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night. 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light. 
That  fly  the  approach  of  morn." 

Dr.  Arnold  partook  of  their  joy,  and  was  refreshed  by  their 
inspiriting  presence,  realizing  the  bliss,  ''borne  by  gales  from 
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the  happy  hills  and  pleasant  shades  of  careless  childhood," 
that  come,  amidst  life's  stirring  scenes,  to  soothe  the  weary 
roul : 

*'  And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 
To  breathe  a  second  spring." 

• 

It  was  easy,  therefore,  for  him  to  manifest  a  becoming  inte-  * 
rest  in  the  happiness  of  his  pupils.  He  had  only  to  follow  the 
suggestions  of  his  heart,  to  show  what  he  felt  and  cherished 
as  appropriate  to  his  station.  Apart  from  particular  occasions 
of  intercourse  with  his  school,  there  was  a  deep  under  current 
which  broke  through  all  the  usual  coldnoss  and  reserve,  exist- 
ing between  teacher  and  pupil,  and  brought  him  into  familiar 
acquaintance  and  companionship  with  his  students.  He  felt 
that  their  interests  were  his ;  that  their  happiness  and  welfare 
were  involved  in  his  own,  and  his  in  theirs ;  and  he  acted  ac- 
cording to  his  feelings.  Here^  as  in  all  his  other  relations,  he 
was  a  true  man,  cultivating  such  feelings  as  he  ought,  and  ex- 
hibiting such  as  he  cultivated.  His  tongue  was  not  double ; 
he  used  words  which  he  understood,  and  expressed  in  exact 
language  what  he  meant ;  no  shams,  no  palaver,  no  blustering, 
no  threats  to  be  abandoned,  and  no  promises  to  be  broken. 
His  heart  was  true,  and  his  words  were  true  ;  he  praised  when 
he  felt  praise  was  due,  and  only  then ;  he  censured  in  like 
maifner ;  he  indulged  in  no  hollow  expressions  of  unfelt  in« 
terest,  and  enacted  no  laws  which  were  not  to  be  obeyed.  Un- 
affected attachment  to  the  welfare  of  his  pupils  was  the 
ground-work  of  his  school  discipline.  Fair,  open,  manly  deal- 
ing, and  a  straight  forward  pursuit  of  what  is  right  and  true, 
in  spite  of  consequences,  and  at  all  hazards,  were  the  guiding 
principles  of  his  active  life.  So  deep  and  intense  was  the  in- 
terest which  he  feli  in  the  success  of  his  pupils,  that  even 
when  he  found  it  necessary  to  inflict  punishment,  he  could  not 
restrain  the  emotions  of  his  heart.  In  cases  of  an  aggravated 
nature,  where  it  might  have  been  thought  tliat  tenderness 
would  have  been  extinguished  by  indignation,  he  was  some- 
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times  80  deeply  affected  in  pronouncing  sentence  of  panisb- 
ment  on  offenders  as  to  be  hardly  able  to  speak.  "  I  felt,"  he 
would  say  afterwards,  "as  if  it  had  been  one  of  my  own 
children,  and  till  I  had  ascertained  that  the  charge  was  really 
true,  I  mentioned  it  to  no  one,  not  even  to  any  of  the  assist- 
a4t  teachers."  This  feeling  of  intense  interest  began  before 
he  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  pupil,  and,  his  voice 
trembling  with  emotion,  he  would  say,  "  If  that  boy  should 
turn  out  ill,  I  think  it  would  break  my  heart."  No  thoughts 
seem  to  be  so  bitter  to  him  as  those  suggested  by  the  innocent 
faces  of  smaller  boys  as  they  first  came  from  home  ]  nor  any 
expressions  of  his  moral  indignation  deeper  than  when  he 
heard  of  their  being  tormented,  or  tempted  into  evil  by  their 
companions.  ''  It  is  a  touching  thing  to  me  to  receive  a  new 
fellow  from  his  father,  when  I  think  what  an  influence  there 
is  in  this  place  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  No,  if  ever  I 
could  receive  a  new  boy  from  his  father  without  emotion,  I 
should  think  it  was  high  time  to  be  off."  How  honorable  and 
how  appropriate  these  feelings !  How  different  from  those 
prevailing  generally  amongst  school  teachers  and  college  offi* 
cers !  The  young  come  and  the  young  go ;  their  arrival  ex- 
cites no  emotion ;  their  departure  leaves  no  regret.  The  boy 
comes  in  the  innocence  of  his  nature,  is  tempted  and  teased 
into  evil,  is  decapitated  by  the  faculty,  and  is  returned,  with* 
out  favor  or  sympathy,  a  headless,  graceless  thing,  to  those 
who  nurtured  him,  and  who  now  receive  him  with  disappointed, 
bleeding  hearts.  We  have  seen  the  process  of  this  moral 
butchery  ,*  we  have  witnessed  the  coolness  and  indifference  of 
those  who  wielded  the  axe ;  not  more  coolly  and  indifferently 
does  the  butcher  swing  the  bullock  or  stretch  the  lamb  on  the 
fatal  block.  We  have  followed  the  victim  to  his  father's 
house,  and  seen  the  parental  agony  ;  and,  but  for  its  seeming 
necessity,  we  could  have  execrated  the  heartless  system,  and 
those  who,  more  heartless  than  the  system,  were  ever  greedy 
of  its  practice. 

We  have  not  the  room  to  enter  more  largely  into  the  go- 
vernment of  Rugby  school,  or  the  excellent  system  of  iustruc- 
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tioa  adopted  and  practiced  by  its  head-master.  For  further 
information  we  refer  the  reader  to  his  "  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence," by  Mr.  Stanly.  It  may  be  desirable  to  inquire  what 
was  the  result  of  his  fourteen  years  labor  in  this  institution, 
and  to  show,  by  the  testimony  of  others,  how  near  he  came  to 
the  chief  object  of  his  pursuit,  the  establishment  of  a  public 
school  on  Christian  principles.  Whilst  he  saw  and  felt  the 
importance  of  his  labors,  and  did  not  conceal  from  himself  or 
others  that  he  thought  something  had  been  done,  he  yet  dwelt 
with  liecoming  humility  on  the  scantiness  of  the  results  : 

*'  I  came  to  Rugby,"  (said  he,)  "  full  of  plans  for  school  reforai,  but  I 
aoon  found  that  the  reform  of  a  public  school  was  a  much  more  diflieult 
thing  than  I  had  imagined.  Even  now  I  dread  to  hear  this  called  a  reli- 
gions school.  I  know  how  much  is  to  be  done  before  it  can  really  be  called 
so.  But  I  suppose  the  desirable  feeling  to  entertain,  with  r^ard  to  one's 
work,  be  it  school  or  parish,  is  always  to  expect  to  succeed,  and  never  think 
that  you  have  succeeded." 

Dr.  Hawkins  predicted,  before  his  election,  that  if  he 
should  be  elected  to  the  head-mastership  of  Rugby,  he  would 
change  the  face  of  education  all  through  the  public  schools  of 
England.  This  prediction  was  fulfilled  in  the  most  important 
sense.  The  monument,  great  and  enduring,  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
labors,  is  to  be  sought,  not  so  much  amongst  his  own  pupils, 
nor  in  the  high  rank  to  which  he  raised  Rugby  school  as  a 
seminary  of  religion  and  sound  learning,  successful  as  he  was, 
beyond  doubt,  in  this  regard,  but  in  every  public  school 
throughout  England.  Read  the  following  letter  from  Dr. 
Maberly,  whose  opinion  should  have  much  weight,  because 
he  was  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  opponent  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
and  because  his  opportunities  for  forming  a  correct  conclusion 
were  ample,  '^  first  as  a  scholar  at  Winchester  school  and  as 
a  student  at  Oxford,  then  as  the  tutor  of  the  most  flourishing 
college  in  that  University,  and  lastly  as  head-master  of  Win- 
chester." 

After  speaking  of  his  own  recollections  as  a  school  boy. 

Dr.  Maberly  proceeds : 

*'  Possibly  other  schools  may  have  been  less  delinquent  than  Winckesler ; 
I  believe  that  in  many  respects  they  were.    But  I  did  not  find  on  going  to 
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the  University  that  I  was  ander  disadvantages,  as  compared  with  those 
who  came  from  other  places ;  on  the, contrary,  the  tone  of  young  men  at 
the  University,  whether  they  came  from  Winchester,  £ton,  Ragby,  Har- 
row, or  wherever  else,  was  universally  irreligious.  A  religions  under- 
graduate was  very  rare,  yery  much  laughed  at  when  he  appeared ;  and  I 
thiok  I  may  confidently  say,  one  could  hardly  be  found  among  public 
aehiool  men  ;  or  if  this  be  too  strongly  said,  hardly  to  be  found,  except  ia 
cases  where  private  and  domestic  training  or  good  dispositions  had  pre- 
vailed over  the  school  habits  and  tendencies.  A  most  singular  and  striking 
change  has  come  upon  our  public  schools ;  a  change  too  great  for  any  per- 
son to  appreciate  adequately  who  has  not  known  them  in  both  these  times. 
This  change  is  undoubtedly  part  of  a  general  improvement  of  our  genera* 
tion  in  respect  of  piety  Ind  reverence,  but  I  am  sure  (hat  to  Dr.  Arnold's 
personal  earnest  simplicity  of  purpose,  strength  of  charadter,  power  of 
influence  and  piety,  which  none  who  ever  came  near  him  could  mistake 
or  question,  the  carrying  of  this  improvement  futo  our  schools  is  mainly 
attributable.  He  was  the  first.  It  soon  began  to  be  matter  of  observatioa 
to  us  in  the  University  that  his  pupils  brought  quite  a  different  character 
with  them  to  Oxford  than  that  which  we  knew  elsewhere.  I  do  not  speak 
of  opinions ;  but  his  pupils  were  thoughtful,  manly  minded,  conscious  of 
duty  and  obligation,  when  they  first  came  to  College.  We  regretted,  in- 
deed, that  they  were  often  deeply  imbued  with  principles  which  we  disap^ 
proved,  but  we  cordially  acknowledged  the  immense  improvement  in  their 
characters,  in  respect  of  morality  and  personal  piety,  and  looked  on  Dr. 
Arnold  as  exercising  an  influence  for  good,  which  (for  how  many  years  X 
know  not)  had  been  absolutely  unknown  to  our  public  schools. 

"  I  knew  personally  but  little  of  him.  You  (Stanly)  remember  the  first 
occasion^on  which  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him ;  but  I  have  al- 
ways felt  and  acknowledged  that  I  owe  more  to  a  few  casual  remarks  of 
his  in  respect  of  the  government  of  a  public  school  than  to  any  advice  or 
example  of  any  other  person.  If  there  be  improvement  in  the  important 
points  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  at  Winchester,  (and  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  I  testify  with  great  thankfulness  that  the  improvement  is 
real  and  great,)  I  do  declare  in  justice,  that  his  example  encouraged  me  to 
hope  that  it  might  be  effected,  and  his  hints  suggested  to  me  the  way  of 
effecting  it" 

We  offer  no  apology  for  the  length  of  this  extract ;  it  needs 
none ;  it  is  strong  and  conclusive,  and  comes  from  one  every- 
way qualified  to  judge  of  Arnold's  labors  and  of  the  influ- 
ence they  exerted  on  the  cause  of  public  'education  in  Eng- 
land. 

We  here  close  our  effort  to  present  Dr.  Arnold  to  the  rea- 
ders of  the  Review  in  his  character  of  a  public  teacher. 
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grand  proportions  are  before  us  in  this  outline.  He  is  an 
original  man ;  he  is  a  wise  and  prudent  man  \  he  comes  to 
his  work  a  sincere,  earnest  man,  having  no  partialities  for 
what  is  old  on  the  ground  of  its  age,  and  no  desire  to  reform 
for  the  sake  of  reform.  The  public  schools  of  England  were 
not  accomplishing  the  legitimate  purposes  of  education, 
Arnold  thought  that  new  elements  were  needed  to  give  them 
vigor  and  efficiency,  and  believed  that  these  new  elements 
were  religious  and  moral  principle,  personal  influence,  personal 
devotion  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  their  schools  and  pupils, 
and  sober,  manly,  earnest  views  of  human  life  and  human 
destiny.  A  brave,  heroic  man,  he  was  willing  to  try  his  the- 
ories ;  what  he  taught  he  thought  practical ;  he  believed  it, 
and  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  ordeal  of  experiment.  He 
went  to  Rugby,  and  the  triumphant  labors  of  fourteen  years 
attest  the  truth  of  his  theories,  the  breadth' of  his  genius,  and 
the  energy  of  his  character.  We  speak  not  here  of  his  polit- 
ical and  ecclesiastical  opinions,  nor  of  his  grade  as  an  author ; 
of  these  we  may  have  something  to  say  at  another  time ;  but 
we  speak  of  him  as  an  independent,  practical,  successful 
teacher,  whose  spirit  and  purposes  were  of  the  right  kind, 
and  whose  practice  deserves  high  consideration.  We  hold 
him  up  before  the  teachers  of  our  country  as  a  noble  illustra- 
tion of  his  own  views  of  teaching  and  of  what  we  think  a 
teacher  ought  to  be.  Here  are  principles  embodied  and  put 
forth  in  example.  Instead  of  an  essay  or  homily  on  the  ab- 
stractions of  school  teaching,  its  evils  and  its  remedies,  we 
present  what  seem  to  be  the  correct  principles  in  a  concrete 
(brm.  We  prefer  the  concrete  to  the  abstract ;  we  have  more 
faith  in  examples  than  in  precepts,  in  acts  than  in  words. 
Arnold's  memory  as  a  teacher  is  consecrated  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands,  and  in  our  own  affections ;  we  have  placed  his 
image  beside  that  of  the  great  and  lamented  dead.  The  im- 
pressions of  youth  are  upon  us;  the  recollections  of  our 
college  days,  sweet  and  balmy,  are  mingled  with  reflections, 
sad  and  mournful.  Associated  with  them  is  the  memory  of 
one  who  received  us  as  a  child  and  cared  for  us  as  a  father 
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careth  for  his  children.  We  heard  his  counsel ;  we  revered 
his  wisdom;  we  felt  the  presence  and  pressure  of  his  in- 
fluence ;  he  still  lives  with  us  in  the  gieatness  of  his  mind, 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  his  spirit,  and  in  the  earnestness 
of  his  soul.  In  our  presence  he  still  stands  the  great  break- 
water, which  turned  back  the  tide  of  vicious  example,  and 
against  which  the  waves  of  youthful  folly  beat  in  vain.  In 
singleness  of  aim ;  energy  and  strength  of  character ;  fair  and 
manly  dealing  with  his  pupils ;  power  of  personal  influence ; 
abhorrence  of  evil  and  devotion  to  what  is  right ;  depth  and 
originality  of  genius ;  high-toned  muscular  piety  ;  unafiected, 
unsuspected  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  he  taught ;  in 
earnestness  and  greatness  of  soul  and  self-consecration,  he 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  an  equal.  Olin  and  Arnold ; 
names  we  have  involuntarily  put  together ;  both  great,  wise, 
true,  earnest  men  ;  their  memories  are  blessed. 


ART.  IV. 
HAiraAH  MORE. 


By  Rev.  Jobx  Baylbt,  Richmond,  Va, 

The  Life  and  Writifigs  of  Hannah  Mare.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More.  By  William  Roberts,  Esq., 
author  of  '<  The  Portraiture  of  a  Christian  Gentleman."  In  two  vo- 
lumes.   New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  Works  of  Hannah  More.  First  complete  American  edition.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  relative  position  of  woman,  in  the  social  system,  and 
the  influence  which  she  exerts  upon  the  community,  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  touchstone,  by  which  we  may 
test  the  civilization  of  any  age  or  country.  And  our  holy  re- 
ligion, among  the  noblest  trophies  of  her  conquests  over  bar- 
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barism,  ignorance  and  sin,  proudly  points  to  the  distinguish- 
ed females,  who  have  become  bright  jewels  in  the  crown  of 
her  glory,  and  who  have  left  to  posterity  the  rich  inheritance 
of  an  illustrious  name.  Ungrateful  indeed,  would  it  be  in  us, 
if  we  were  to  forget  the  "  devout  and  honorable"  women,  who 
have  turned  away  from  the  enchantments  of  the  fashionable 
world,  who  have  not  bowed  down  before  the  glittering  image 
of  wealth,  the  gorgeous  shrine  of  honor,  or  the  seductive  idol 
of  pleasure ;  but  who,  in  heroic  self-sacrifice,  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  godlike  task  of  elevating  the  condition  of 
the  human  race,  and  winning  souls  to  Christ.  Their  names 
should  flourish  in  perennial  beauty,  and  the  memory  of  their 
deeds  should  inspire  us  with  a  holy  emulation  to  follow  them 
in  the  paths  of  piety  and  usefulness.  Among  the  noble  wo* 
men,  who  have  thus  distinguished  themselves,  Hannah  Moav 
stands  before  us,  a  peerless  maiden,  like  the  rose  among  flow- 
ers, the  eagle  among  birds,  and  Washington  among  American 
heroes. 

Hannah  More  was  born  in  the  year  1745,  in  the  par- 
ish of  Stapleton,  Gloucester  Co.,  England.  Her  father  was 
originally  designed  for  the  ministry  of  the  church  of  Englandi 
but  owing  to  pecuniary  embarrassments,  he  was  not  able  to 
complete  the  collegiate  course,  and  he  became  the  teacher  of 
a  foundation  school,  near  Stapleton.  Her  mother  was  a  farm- 
er's daughter,  of  moderate  education,  but  of  vigorous  intel- 
lect and  of  sound  judgment.  As  usual  with  distinguished 
characters,  Hannah  More,  and  her  five  sisters,  owed  much  of 
their  success  in  life  to  the  example  and  influence  of  their  de- 
voted mother. 

When  Hannah  was  between  three  and  four  years  old,  her 
mother  thought  it  was  time  for  her  to  learn  to  read,  but  she 
found,  to  her  great  surprise,  that  she  had  already  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  mysteries  of  the  horn-book. 
When  she  was  about  four  years  old,  she  repeated  the  cate- 
chism of  the  church  of  England,  in  the  presence  of  the  con- 
gregation, with  such  simplicity  and  grace  as  to  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  all,  and  especially  of  the  minister,  who  had  so  re- 
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cantly  consecrated  her  by  holy  baptism,  to  the  service  of  God. 
But  her  father  did  not  leave  her  education  entirely  in  the  care 
of  others.  He  gratified  her  eager  curiosity  by  relating  to  her, 
as  she  sat  on  his  kuees,  the  remarkable  facts,  found  in  the  an- 
cient history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  sometimes  reciting 
to  her  the  speeches  of  his  favorite  heroes,  first  in  the  originals, 
and  then  in  the  translations,  particularly  dwelling  on  the  pa- 
rallels and  wise  sayings  of  Plutarch ;  and  these  parental  teach- 
ings made  such  an  indelible  impression  upon  her  mind,  that 
in  after  life,  she  often*  remarked,  that  the  conversation  of  an 
enlightened  parent  or  preceptor  constituted  one  of  the  best 
parts  of  an  education.  She  thus  became,  at  an  early  i^e,  re^ 
markable  for  her  conversational  powers,  and  gave  some  inti- 
mations of  the  ability  with  which  she,  in  after  life,  contribu- 
ted to  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  her  numerous  ad- 
mirers. Mr.  Roberts  tells  us,  as  an  illustration  of  her  talents  in 
this  respect,  that  in  her  16th  year,  when  her  physician  paid  her 
a  professional  visit,  after  remaining  some  time  in  conversation 
with  his  patient,  he  left  the  room,  and  went  half  way  down  the 
stairs,  when,  recollecting  his  errand,  he  exclaimed,  "  Bless 
me  I  I  forgot  to  ask  the  girl  how  she  was !" 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  she  went  to  live  with  her  four  sisters, 
who  had  opened  a  boarding  school  in  Bristol,  where  she  had  the 
instructions  of  masters  in  the  modem  languages,  and  access  to 
the  best  libraries  in  the  neighborhood.  She  also'  heard  lec- 
tures on  eloquence  by  the  celebrated  Sheridan,  and  on  astro- 
nomy by  Furguson,  and  others.  And  thus,  she  completed  her 
education  in  the  schools. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  she  received  the  addresses  of  a 
gentleman  of  fortune,  who  was  more  than  twenty  years  her 
senior,  to  whom  she,  (strange  as  it  may  appear,)  *' engaged" 
herself.  The  day  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptial  rites  was 
appointed  several  times,  and  as  often  postponed  by  the  gentle- 
man; and  finally  (and  happily  we  think,)  the  engagement  was 
cancelled  by  mutual  consent.  That  this  was  an  amicable  set- 
tlement of  the  matter,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man continued  to  regard  her  with  affection,  that  he  settled  an 
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a&Buity  apon  her,  and  at  his  death  loft  her  a  legacy  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  Thus  disappointed  in  her  &st  love,  she  resol- 
ved, if  possible,  to  keep  clear  of  such  entauglements  in  fu- 
ture, and  though,  if  rumor  may  be  credited,  not  without  good 
offers,  she  kept  her  resolution  to  abide  in  a  state  of  *^  single 
blessedness,"  and  thus  she  became  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  illustrious  band,  vulgarly  denominated,  <'  old 
maids,"  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Soon  afterwards,  she  made  her  debut  in  London,  the  great 
emporium 'of  British  wealth,  and  the  centre  of  attraction  to 
all  the  eUte  of  the  nation.  Having  already  obtained  some 
celebrity,  by  the  publication  of  a  pastoral  poem,  entitled, 
''  The  search  after  happiness,"  and  some  fugitive  pieces,  in  the 
periodicals  of  the  day,  she  readily  obtained  an  introduction  to 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Garrick,  the  tragedian^ 
and  the  eloquent  Edmund  Burke.  By  these  distinguished 
characters  she  was  soon  introduced  to  all  the  literati  of  the 
Metropolis.  At  the  house  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  "  the  female 
Maecenas  of  Hill  street,"  and  other  places,  she  from  time  to 
time,  met  with  the  wits,  poets,  sages,  and  orators  of  the  day, 
and  listened  to  those  interesting  displays  of  colloquial  prow- 
ess, which  she  has  celebrated  in  her  poem,  Bas  Bleu,  and  to 
which  she  refers  in  her  other  works.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter,  which  was  written  by  one  of  her  sisters,  will 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  she  was  re- 
garded by  Dr.  Johnson : 

"  If  a  wedding  should  take  place  before  our  return,  between  the  mother 
of  SirEldred,  and  the  father  of  my  much  loved  Irene,*  don't  be  surprised ; 
nayt  Mrs.  Montagu  says,  if  tender  words  are  the  precursors  of  connubial  en- 
gagements, we  may  expect  great  things ;  for  it  is  nothing  but  *  child,*  <  lit- 
tle fool,'  '  love,'  and  *  dearest.'  After  much  critical  discourse,  he  turns 
round  to  me,  and  with  one  of  the  most  amiable  looks,  which  must  be  seen 
to  form  the  least  idea  of  it,  he  says :  '  I  have  heard  that  you  are  engaged 
in  the  useful  and  honorable  employment  of  teaching  young  ladies ;  up(m 
which,  with  all  the  same  ease,  familiarity,  and  confidence,  we  should  have 
done,  had  only  our  own  dear  Dr.  Stonehonse  been  present,  we  entered  up^ 
on  a  history  of  our  birth,  parentage,  and  education,  showing  how  we.  were 

•  I        I   I       I  ■         I  -II  I     ■   I—  .   I   ■  ■   ■ I  .  .1  I        I        I      »  ^^-^mr 

*  Sir  Eldred  u  one  of  H.  More'i  poems,  htm,  one  of  Dr.  Johneon's.    , 
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bora  with  more  desires  than  goioeas ;  aod  how,  as  years  iacrased  oor  ap. 

petites,  the  cupboard  at  home  began  to  grow  too  email  to  gratify  them ; 
aod  how  with  a  bottle  of  water,  a  bed,  and  a  blanket,  we  set  oat  to  seek 
our  fortunes ;  and  how  we  found  a  great  house  with  nothiog  in  it ;  and 
how  it  was  like  to  remain  so,  till  looking  into  our  knowledge  boxes,  we 
found  a  little  laming^  a  good  thing  when  land  is  gone,  or  rather  none :  and 
so,  at  last,  by  giving  a  little  of  this  Utming  to  those  who  had  lees,  we  got 
a  good  store  of  gold  in  return  ;  but  how,  alas !  we  wanted  the  wit  to  keep 
it.  '  I  love  you  both,'  cried  the  enamorato,  *  I  love  you  all  five.  I  never 
was  in  Bristol :  I  will  come  on  purpose  to  see  you :  what !  five  women 
live  happily  together !  I  will  come  and  see  you:  I  have  spent  a  happy 
evening:  I  am  glad  I  came :  Grod  forever  bless  you,  you  live  lives  to  shame 
duchesses.  He  took  his  leave  with  so  much  warmth  and  tenderness,  we 
were  quite  affected  at  his  manner.  If  Hannah's  head  stands  proof  against 
ail  the  adulation  and  kindnesis  of  the  great  folks  here,  why  then  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  nothing  of  this  kind  will  hurt  her  hereafter.' "  Memoirs, 
vol.  i.,  page  46. 

Thus  in  the  good  providence  of  God  she  was  permitted  to 
see  <'  the  world,"  as  the  fashionables  of  a  nation  sometimes 
complacently  call  their  own  little  circle,  in  order  that  she 
might  be  prepared  by  personal  observation  to  shaw  how  far 
t^ese  votaries  of  mammon  were  removed  from  the  faith  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.  For  a  few  years  her  young  heart  was  led  astray 
by  the  influence  of  the  society  in  which  she  moved ;  she  visi- 
ted the  theatre,  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  which  may 
not  be  visited  by  persons  who  fear  God,  and  she  made  a  fruit- 
less attempt  to  reform  the  stage  by  writing  several  tragedies, 
which  for  a  season  met  with  success.  But  on  more  serious  re- 
flection, she  abandoned  these  seminaries  of  vice  entirely,  and 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  witness  the  performance  of  one 
of  her  own  dramas,  and  in  her  subsequent  writings  she  gave 
a  temperate  but  decided  testimony  against  these  sinful  amuse- 
ments. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  add  to  this  brief  sketch  of 
her  life,  except  that  she  gave  unquestionable  evidences  of  a 
sound  conversion  to  God,  and  that  the  closing  scenes  of  her 
life  were  worthy  of  the  fame  she  had  won  for  herself  by 
her  labors  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Preserved  by  a  gracious 
Providence  through  a  long  life,  which  was  so  beset  by  iufir- 
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mities,  that  she  sometimes  designated  it  as  a  "  long  disease," 
having  almost  arrived  at  the  age  of  ninety,  while  her  mental 
faculties  were  somewhat  clouded  by  sickness,  her  moral  sensi* 
bilities  and  all  her  religious  feelings  were  in  strong  and  healthy 
exercise.  Like  the  lawgiver  of  Israel,  her  eyes  were  not 
dim,  her  hearing  was  unimpaired,  and  until  very  near  the  close 
of  her  life,  her  features  were  not  shrunk,  nor  withered,  nor  un- 
comely. In  her  last  hours,  her  whole  soul  seemed  to  be  alive 
to  God  and  eternal  things.  Every  breath  was  prayer  or  praise, 
when  she  was  not  engaged  in  repeating  the  glorions  promises 
of  the  Word  of  God,  or.  blessing  all  by  whom  she  was  sur- 
rounded with  her  pious  counsels.  "  I  desire,"  said  she,  <<  al- 
ways to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Mercy,  Lord,  is 
all  I  ask.  I  am  never  tired  of  prayer.  I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer livelh.  My  God,  my  God,  I  bless  thy  holy  name.'' 
Feeling  herself  to  linger  in  her  sickness,  she  said,  <<  My  dear, 
do  people  never  die  ?  O  glorious  grave !  It  is  a  glorious 
thing  to  die.  Lord  Jesus,  look  down  upon  me  from  thy  holy 
habitation,  strengthen  my  faith,  ^and  quicken  me  in  my  prepa- 
ration. Support  me  in  that  trying  hour  when  I  need  it  most." 
She  continued  for  some  time  with  a  glowing  smile  upon  her 
countenance,  and  a  little  before  her  death,  endeavored  to  raise 
herself  up  in  bed,  and  extending  her  arms  as  if  catching  at 
something,  called  the  name  of  her  favorite  sister,  as  though  she 
was  whispering, 

"  Sister  spirit,  come  away  !" 

And  then  she  triumphantly  exclaimed,  '-  Joy !"  and  sweetly 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus ;  and  her  blood- washed  spirit  took  its  flight 
to  the  saints'  everlasting  rest. 

The  works  of  Hannah  More,  consisting  of  a  large  number 
of  compositions  in  prose  and  verse,  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, have  been  long  before  the  public,  and  a  favorable  ver- 
dict has  been  passed  upon  them ;  but  we  think  that  they  are 
not  read  and  studied  as  much  as  they  ought  to  be.  That  they 
still  meet  with  considerable  patronage  amidst  the  multitude  of 
new  works  continually  issuing  from  the  press,  is  no  small 
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evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  Bat 
these  works  are  too  evangelical  to  he  very  popular  with  the 
world.  "  Do  you  sell  many  copies  of  Hannah  More's  Works  ?*' 
we  inquired  in  a  popular  book  store.  "  O  yes,"  was  the  re- 
ply, <^  about  as  many  as  we  sell  of  any  oth^r  good  book."  It 
is  with  the  desire  to  promote  the  circulation  of  these  good 
books  that  we  are  now  writing  this  article.  , 

.  Of  her  poetical  performances,  which  form  comparatively  a 
small  portion  of  these  volumes,  we  need  say  but  little.  In  the 
midst  of  a  large  number  of  works  of  this  kind,  written  by* 
men  of  impassioned  and  creative  genius ;  men,  who  to  adopt 
the  language  of  Coleridge,  <'  tower  in  the  van  of  the  congre- 
gated world,"  they  ate  not  considered  of  much  ability,  and 
they  are,  we  believe,  little  read.  Her  dramatic  perfonnances, 
when  compared  with  those  of  Shakspeare,  **  the  myriad-minded 
man,  and  the  very  Lord  of  Imagination,"  are  dull  and  tame ; 
but  with  due  deference  to  the  critics,  we  do  not  believe  that 
these  poems  are  destitute  of  merit.  In  support  of  our  opinion, 
we  may  mention  that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  proverbial  for  his 
veracity,  and  who  is  no  mean  authority  in  questions  of  this 
kind,  said  that  there  was  no  name  in  English  literature  that 
might  not  be  glad  to  own  <'  Bas  Bleu." 

Her  "  Bible  Rhymes"  written  in  her  79th  year,  show  con- 
siderable talent,  .and,  at  the  same  time,  they  afford  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth,  that  the  mental  faculties  may,  by  being  kept 
in  vigorous  exercise,  continue  in  healthful  activity  to  the  close 
of  a  long  life.  If  she  had  taken  more  pains  with  her  compo- 
sitions-, she  might  have  acquired  more  literary  fame ;  but  her 
aspirations  were  of  a  nobler  character : 

*'  I  feel,"  says  sbe,  '*  fall  of  schemes  of  charity,  of  doing  good,  of  pro- 
moting  Grod's  glory,  of  loriting  for  usefulness,  and  not  for  fame.*'  Me> 
moir,  vol.  2,  page  33. 

Her  reputation,  however,  both  as  a  writer  and  as  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hapds  of  God  of  doing  much  good,  rests  princi- 
pally upon  her  prose  works,  and  in  them  she  has  seldom  been 
equalled  and  never  excelled  in  the  departments  which  she  bas 
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occupied.     Her  "  Coelebs  in  search  of  a  Wife"  is  an  excellent 
elabora^tion  of  the  sentiment  of  our  great  epic  bard  : 

"  For  not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  aod  subtle,  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life. 
Is  the  prime  wisdom." 

It  has  been  considered  her  masterpiece,  and  the  best  specie 
men  of  elegant,  ethical  dialogue  in  our  language.  The  charac- 
ter of  Lucilla  Stanley  should  be  read  and  studied  by  all  the 
young  ladies  of  the  land,  especially  those  who  are  in  danger 
from  the  pernicious  light  literature  of  the  day.  In  connection 
with  this  topic,  we  may  mention,  that  while  our  authoress 
does  not  totally  condemn  all  novel  reading,  she  speaks  of  it  as 
<<  a  perilous  pleasure,"  injurious  to  taste  and  to  morals,  and  as 
a  waste  of  time ;  the  proportion  of  the  useful  to  the  injurious 
in  these  works,  being  as  grains  to  pounds. 

Her  writings  on  Christian  Morals  are  excellent  in  sentiment 
and  style.  Eminently  evangelical  and  practical,  abounding  in 
precious  pearls  from  the  inexhaustible  treasury  of  her  own 
heart,  from  the  works  of  the  most  distinguished  poets,  philo- 
sophers and  historians ;  and,  above  all,  from  the  Living  Oracles 
of  God,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  a  blessing  wherever  they  are 
read  and  acted  out  in  life.  While  she  is  far  removed  from  the 
absurdities  and  blasphemies  of  Antinomianism,  a  system  which 
legalizes  vice,  and  with  astonishing  fatuity  gives  the  sanction 
of  the  Saviour  to  sin,  she  is  equally  distant  from  that  system 
of  legality,  which  leaves  the  human  race  in  a  state  of  helpless 
bondage,  from  the  utter  impossibility  of  being  justified  by  the 
merit  of  good  works.  To  the  one  she  cries,  in  tones  of 
withering  rebuke,  <'  Is  Christ  the  minister  of  sin  ?"  And  to 
the  other, 

'*  Talk  ye  of  morals  !  0  thou  bleeding  Lamb, 
The  chief  morality  is  love  of  Thee !" 

Her  "  Cheap  Repository  Tracts"  which  were  written  prin- 
cipally for  the  poor  and  the  illiterate,  are  very  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose  ten  which  they  were  designed;  and  we  have 
thought  it  remarkable,  that  one  who  had  spent  so  much  time  in 
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the  highest  circles  of  society,  and  who  had  also  commaned  so 
much  with  the  mighty  spirits  of  the  departed  through  their 
immortal  works,  should  have  succeeded  so  well  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literature. 

But  some  who  are  disposed  to  throw  aside  every  work 
which  does  not  exactly  coincide  with  their  religions  views, 
may  object  to  the  circulation  ^f  these  works,  on  the  ground 
that  they  contain  decided  views  in  favor  of  the  chiut^h  of 
England.  For  the  same  reason  we  might  object  to  Butler, 
Leigh  Richmond,  Whateley,  and  a  host  of  others,  whose 
works  are  in  general  circulation  among  us.  While  our  au- 
thoress was  a  decided  churchwoman,  she,  with  all  others  in 
her  day,  who  were  more  than  usually  pious,  was  called  a 
*•  Methodistf^^  by  way  of  reproach.  Sir  Horace  Walpole,  with 
whom  she  often  met,  and  who  for  a  season  carried  on  a  corres- 
pondence with  her,  used  playfully  to  call  her  "  Holy  Han- 
nah." When  some  one  said  something  to  John  Wesley  about 
the  society  in  which  Hannah  More  mixed,  he  turned  to  her  sis- 
ter and  said, 

"  Tell  her  to  live  in  ihe  world ;  there  is  the  sphere  of  her  nsefaloess ; 
they  will  not  let  us  come  nigh  them."    Memoir,  volume  2,  page  345." 

She  occasionally  refers  favorably  to  the  Methodists,  and 
bears  valuable  testimony  to  the  facts  in  the  state  of  England, 
which  excited  the  sympathies  of  the  Wesleys  and  their  coad- 
jutors, and  called  forth  their  labors  of  love.  Speaking  of 
Cheddar,  the  scene  of  some  of  her  labors,  she  says, 

**  There  was  but  one  Bible  in  all  the  parish^  and  that  was  used  to  prop  a 
flower  pot."  »  #  »  »  "  No  clergyman  had  resided  in  it  for  forty 
years.  One  rode  oyer  three  miles  from  Wells  to  preach  once  on  a  Sunday, 
but  no  weekly  duty  was  dooe,  and  no  sick  person  visited,  and  children  were 
often  buried  without  any  funeral  service.  Eight  people  in  the  morning 
and  twenty  in  the  afternoon  was  a  good  congregation.  Memoirs,  volume  1, 
page  389. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  dated  October  14,  1790,  she 
says: 

*'  On  Sunday  I  was  enabled  to  open  the  school.  It  was  an  afiecting 
sight.    Several  of  the  grown  up  youths  had  been  tried  at  the  last  aaaizea ; 
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three  were  the  children  of  a  person  lately  condemned  to  be  hanged ;  numy 
thieves !  all  ignorant,  profane,  aod  vicious  beyond  belief !  Of  this  banditti 
we  have  enlisted  170,  and  when  the  clergyman,  a  hard  man,  who  is  also 
the  magistrate,  saw  these  creatures  kneeling  around  us,  whom  he  had  sel- 
dom seen  but  to  commit  or  to  punish  in  some  way,  he  burst  into  tears.  I 
can  do  them  little  good,  I  fear,  but  the  gnu;e  of  Ood  can  do  all.*'  Me- 
moirs, volume  1,  page  346. 

Much  more  might  be  added  on  this  topic  if  we  had  space. 
To  the  religion  of  the  "  people  called  Methodists,"  she  bears 
the  following  incidental  testimony  in  another  letter  to  Mr. 
Wilberforce  : 

**  Bo  you  remember  John  Hill,  our  first  scholar,  (at  Cheddar,)  whose 
piety  and  good  manners  you  used  to  notice?  He  afterward  became  a 
teacher,  but  war  tore  him  from  us.  Judge  of  our  pleasure  at  Weymouth 
to  see  him  in  full  regimentals  acting  as  paymaster  and  sergeant  major ! 
There  was  a  sort  of  review.  Everybody  praised  the  training  of  eight 
hundred  men,  so  well  disciplined ;  the  officers  said  they  were  fit  for  any 
service.  One  of  them  said,  *  All  this  is  owing  to  the  great  abilities  and 
industry  of  Sergeant  Hill ;  he  is  the  greatest  master  of  military  tactics  we 
have.  At  first  he  was  so  religious  that  we  thought  him  a  Methodist,  but 
we  find  him  so  fine  a  soldier  and  so  correct  in  his  morals,  that  we  now  do 
not  trouble  ourselves  about  his  religion.' "    Memoir,  volume  2,  page  133. 

It  is  with  unfeigned  diffidence  that  we  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  that  portion  of  the  works  of  our  authoress,  which  are  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  female  education.  In  a  country,  like 
ours,  in  which  the  influence  of  woman  is  greater,  perhaps, 
tlian  it  is  in  any  country  under  the  heavens,  what  language 
can  express  the  importance  of  female  education  ?  We  have 
read  these  works  with  admiration,  and  if  they  have  been  sur- 
passed by  any  others,  we  have  yet  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  fact.  The  question  as  to  the  equality  of  mental  power  in 
males  and  females,  having  been  propounded  to  Dr.  Dwight,  he 
said,  ^*  That  no  writer  had  excelled  Hannah  filore,  on  the  sub- 
jects which  she  had  handled.  Her.  treatise  on  female  educa- 
tion  is  as  far  superior  to  that  of  Mr.  Locke  as  his  is  to  that  of 
an  ordinary  man.  Her  system  of  morals  is  the  best  in  the 
world."  * 

•  Dwight'*  dedfioiii. 
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Her  system  of  education  is  eminently  practical  and  evan* 
gelical.  When  some  one  asked  Agesilaus,  a  Spartan  king^ 
what  boys  should  learn,  he  replied,  •*  that  which  they  will 
have  to  practice  when  they  are  men."  H.  More  seems  to  have 
entertained  a  similar  view  with  regard  to  girls ;  bnt  she  adds, 
as  of  paramount  importance,  that  they  should  be  taught  to 
live  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  place  in  heaven.  She  ar- 
gues strongly  and  indignantly  against  the  prevailing  practice 
in  that  day,  of  spending  so  much  time  and  money  in  mere 
accomplisfimenis,  while  the  more  important  parts  of  an  educa- 
tion are  neglected.  Instead  of  being  trained  up  as  elegant 
dancers,  singers,  painters,  sculptors,  gilders,  varnishers,  embroi- 
derers, and  actresses,  that  they  may  make  a  brilliant  display  at 
parties  of  pleasure,  and  excite  the  admiration  of  a  crowd  of 
silly  young  men,  she  would  have  them  to  be  instmcted  in  the 
duties  of  daughters,  wives,  mothers,  and  heads  of  families. 
In  a  word,  she  places  useful  knowledge  before  accomplish- 
ments. She  would  have  young  ladies  trained  up  in  habits  of 
filial  obedience,  self-denial,  economy,  temperance,  and  punctu- 
ality ;  above  all,  she  insists  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  religion.  To  use  her  own  words,  "  To  counteract 
selfishness,  that  inborn,  inbred  mischief,  I  hold  to  be  the  great 
end  of  education."  •  The  instruction  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, therefore,  cannot  be  properly  carried  on  "  except  by  those 
who  are  convinced  of  the  great  doctrine  of  human  depravity." 
According  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  her  writings,  the  in- 
dividual whose  moral  powers  are  in  a  state  of  desolation, 
whatever  may  be  her  knowledge  of  arts,  sciences,  language, 
and  literature,  is  not  educated.  And  this,  we  believe,  is  the 
true  christian  ground ;  and  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  godlike 
work  of  training  the  rising  generation  will  do  well  to  study 
these  excellent  works.  It  affords  us  pleasure  to  state  that,  a 
few  years  ago,  we  heard  the  amiable  and  accomplished  presi- 
dent of  our  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  in  Buckingham,  Yir* 
ginia,  state  that  Hannah  More's  works,  were  high  authority 
at  that  Institute. 

*  Workiy  Tolnme  2,  pafe  365. 
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In  .bringing  these  observations  to  a  close,  we  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  say,  that  her  great  desire  to  be  useful,  which  we 
have  previously  mentioned,  was  abundantly  gratified.  Her 
writings  obtained  an  immense  circulation,  and  it  is  thought 
that  she  was  the  honored  instrument  of  arresting  the  spread 
of  infidel  and  licentious  principles  among  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  especially  among  the  upper  classes  of  society.  Some 
idea  of  the  sensation  produced  by  her  writings  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact,  that  twenty-three  different  works  were  written 
in  the  controversies  which  they  excited,  in  some  of  which  she 
was  greatly  vilified  and  abused.  Comparing  her  own  treatment 
with  that  of  Richard  Baxter,  she  humbly  observes : 

<*FiAy  books  were  written  against  him;  but  while  he  blessed  God  that 
Done  of  these  things  disturbed  him,  I  hare  to  lament  that  through  my  want 
of  faith  and  piety  they  nearly  destroyed  my  life."  Memoirs,  Tolume  ii^ 
page  109. 

Not  only  was  she  honored  and  useful,  but  comparatively 
wealthy,  for,  during  the  last  years  of  her  life,  the  profits  of  her 
works  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year,  an  illus- 
tration of  the  Scripture  axiom,  '*  Godliness  is  profitable  unto 
all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that  no^  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come." 

That  these  works  are  free  from  imperfections  in  sentiment 
and  style,  we  do  not  afiirm.  This  may  not  be  predicated  of 
any  extended  human  compositions.  We  sometimes  smile  at 
her  exaggerated  praises  of  Great  Britain  and  of  British  institu- 
tions, and  also  at  her  sarcasms  on  republics  and  republican  in- 
stitutions. We  are  too  much  of  a  Cosmopolite,  to  sympathize 
with  our  authoress  in  her  antipathy  to  everything  French. 
And  we  have  seen  too  much  of  the  beneficial  operations  of  the 
"  voluntary  principle,"  in  our  glorious  Union,  to  agree  with  her 
in  her  admiration  of  the  union  of  church  and  state  in  Eng- 
land. But  we  are  willing  to  circulate  her  views  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  on  others  in  which  we  fully  believe  she  is  wrong, 
for  the  sake  of  the  sterling  value  of  the  most  of  her  writings. 
The  discerning  reader  will  be  willing  to  make  allowances  for 
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the  pvgadioes  of  edticalioD|<rf'  mtioiial  pride,  and  theinfloeiice 
of  the  poUic  taste  opon  a  writer  who  was  thoroughly  Eog- 
Hdi,  and  who  gloried  in  the  name  of  a  Briton,  while  die  had 
a  laige  place  in  her  noble  heart  for  the  whole  haman  race. 
From  the  rapidity  with  which  she  wrote,  (for  she  seldom  re- 
wrole  or  altered  her  sentences,)  there  are  some  errors  and  im- 
perfections in  style,  and  none  of  her  works  are  as  well  finished 
as  they  wonld  have  been,  if  she  had  taken  as  much  time  to 
fimsh  them  as  was  taken  by  some  of  the  great  masters  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  the  production  of  their  immortal  works ;  but 
these  fiuilts  are  comparatively  few,  and  they  will  not  be  dis« 
covered  except  by  those  persons  who  endeavor  to  find  them. 
A  little  chaff  may  here  ahd  there  be  found ;  but  the  mass  is 
the  finest  wheat,  good  for  food  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  And 
we  will  indulge  the  hope,  that  thousands  of  the  fair  daughters 
of  our  beautiful  Zion  will  hasten  to  the  intellectual  banquet 
which  has  been  spread  before  them,  by  one  whose  name  will 
be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance,  and  whose  character  will 
be  an  honor  to  her  sex  as  long  as  the  English  language  and 
English  literature  shall  prevail  among  mankind. 


ART.  V. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  MISSIONS. 


Bj  ProfeMor  W.  J.  SASsmsTT,  Oxford,  Oa. 

The  history  of  the  church  exhibits  a  progress  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  the  gospel  to  the  various  relations 
of  man ;  in  the  development  of  new  duties,  and  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  sphere  of  duties ;  and  this  will  be  her  destiny, 
until  these  principles  having  appropriated  all  the  capabilities  of 
man,  the  real  empire  of  Christianity  shall  be  coextensive  with 
the  entire  resources  of  earth.    The  devebpment  of  a  system 
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proposing  so  profound,  so  oniversal  a  domain  in  respect  to  a 
being  so  intractable  as  man,  and  whose  nature  and  relationships 
are  themselves  so  progressive,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  those 
conceptions  of  time  which  attach  to  objects  of  human  enter- 
prize  or  human  history,  but  rather  in  the  light  of  the  magni- 
tude and  grandeur  of  the  movement  as  it  stands  related  to  the 
infinite  God.  As  surprising  then  to  the  enlightened  of  this 
age,  as  may  be  the  comparatively  recent  period  at  which  the 
Christian  church  began  to  recognize  and  respond  to  the  claims 
of  missions,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  effort  even  now  contri- 
buted in  respect  both  of  the  resources  of  the  church  and  the 
demands  of  the  world,  yet  it  requires  for  its  explanation  no 
admission  incompatible  with  missionary  obligation  ;  with  the 
completeness  of  the  gospel  system,  or  with  the  divine  efficiency 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  sacred  purposes.  It  is  a  trained, 
overflowing  piety,  which  originates  and  sustains  actual  mis- 
sionary operations ;  and  the  energies  of  the  Christian  system 
had  first  to  employ  themselves  in  the  inculcation  of  rudi- 
ments, in  the  settlement  of  preliminaries,  and  the  reduction  of 
masses  to  the  sway  of  cardinal  truth,  before  these,  the  ripe 
fruits  of  right  education  and  experience,  could  be  realized.  The 
missionary  spirit  is  but  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  of  spirit- 
ual Christianity  in  full  activity  and  tension ;  and  it  is  not,  there- 
fore until  truth,  in  its  amplitude  and  entireness,  is  allowed 
its  own  unobstructed  influence,  that  this,  its  last  highest  de- 
velopment, is  exhibited. 

The  seventeenth  century  marks  the  beginning  of  the  tran- 
sition of  the  church  from  its  pupilage ;  its  rudimental  career 
into  that  fullness  of  enjoyment  and  activity,  the  essential  pre- 
requisite of  missionary  enterprise ;  a  transition  which  has  ever 
since  been  going  on,  and  is  still  incomplete.  The  effSorts  of. 
Ihe  Roman  Catholics,  previous  to  that  era,  were  but  a  species 
ef  propagandism ;  the  result  of  a  corrupt  ambition  to  extend 
the  limits  of  power.  But  it  was  at  that  period,  that  the  great 
principles  of  the  gospel  which  Protestantism  had  revived  and 
reproclaimed,  having  found  in  isolated  instances  a  cordial  em- 
bracemeni ,  began  to  develop  the  true  missiomtry  spirit.    Eng- 
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land,  80  long  the  bulwark  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  centre  of  those  enterprises  which  have  so  gloriously  ad- 
vanced, in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  empire  of  evangelical 
religion,  first  felt  the  impulse  of  this  heaven-bom  principle. 
America,  which  in  the  Puritans  became  the  home  of  some  of 
her  best  population,  soon  began  to  exhibit  the  same  blessed 
fruit:  But  it  was  rather  by  isolated  individuals,  and  upon  in- 
dividual responsibility,  that  this  important  feature  of  Chris- 
tianity was,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  recognized  and  practi- 
cally exhibited.  The  intractable  elements  of  the  body  of  the 
church  had  not  yet  yielded  to  the  sway  of  the  simple  truths 
of  the  gospel.  The  leaven  of  those  soul-consecrating  princi- 
ples,, which  alone  bear  the  fruit  of  a  true  missionary  spirit, 
had  not  yet  penetrated  the  Christian  masses.  And  if  Wesleyan 
Methodism  be  excepted,  whose  organization  in  constitution 
and  practical  operation  is  essentially  missionary,  it  was  not 
until  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  in  America,  that 
the  missionary  enterprise  began  to  embody  itself  in  organized 
eflfort,  and  the  combined  enei^ies  of  masses  to  be  enlisted  in 
this  great  cause. 

But  the  day  of  general  awakening  to  these  interests,  at 
last,  begins  to  dawn.  The  cycles  of  the  gospel  have  been,  it 
iitrue,  slow  in  their  revolutions.  But  the  long  season  of  pre- 
paration is  fast  passing  away.  And  though  enough  has  been 
accomplished  already  to  exhibit  the  potency  and  success  of 
missionary  enterprise,  yet  the  prospects  of  the  futiire  may  be 
measured  no  longer  by  the  triumphs  of  the  past.  The  mind 
of  the  Christian  masses  has  been  aroused,  and  by  positive  in- 
tent brought  immediately  into  contact  with  the  high  and  pres- 
sing claims  of  missions.  The  principles  of  spiritual  Christi- 
anity, which,  by  their  own  spontaneous,  aggressive  influence, 
are  ever  destined  to  evolve  themselves  in  increasing  range  and 
power,  are  at  last,  finding  access  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Henceforth,  therefore,  there  is  to  be  no  retrogression  ;  but  the 
conditions  upon  which  rest  the  realization  and  manifestation 
of  missionary  tendencies,  must  become  gradually  more  univer* 
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sal  and  complete,  rendering  every  succeeding  step,  in  the 
church's  onward  march,  but  the  opening  and  auxiliary  to  yet 
wider  efforts  and  more  glorious  triumphs. 

The  obhgations  of  Christians  to  be  constant,  earnest  instru- 
ments in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  by  missionary  enter- 
prise, are  universal  and  imperative  ;  and  it  is  the  adaptation  of 
the  age,  to  their  right  apprehension  and  fulfillment,  that  con- 
stitutes a  ground  of  belief  of  a  speedy  entrance  upon  a  sphere 
of  action  commensurate  with  their  high  demands. 

The  gospel  proposes  its  own  gradual  prevalence  over  all 
mankind,  and  it  has  provided  that  those  who  enjoy  it  shall  be 
the  instruments  to  accomplish  this  end.  There  may  be  inci- 
dental methods  which  God  in.  his  kindness  may  employ  as  so 
many  auxiliaries  in  the  furtherance  of  his  merciful  purposes ; 
but  it  is  this  law  and  mode  of  diffusion  he  has  adopted,  and 
specifically  constituted  an  integral  part  of  his  gracious  econo- 
my. In  all  departments,  he  has  chosen  to  accomplish  his  ends 
by  the  use  of  means,  rather  than  by  the  spontaneous  exertion 
of  arbitrary  power ;  and  in  this  he  has  not  departed  from  the 
same  general  plan.  What  though  human  philosophy  may 
suggest  methods  by  which  God,  in  his  infinitude,  might  real- 
ize his  gracious  purposes  without  human  agency,  and  specu- 
late upon  the  potency  of  instrumentalities,  which  man  him- 
self might  substitute  for  his  own  immediate  agency  ?  These 
can  have  no  relevancy  to  the  great  interests  involved.  The 
economy  of  God  is  fixed ;  its  demands  are  unalterable.  The 
whole  world  must  have  the  gospel,  but  it  is  to  be  conveyed  to 
them  by  those  by  whom  it  has  been  embraced. 

By  specific  appointment,  therefore,  the  obligation  to  pron- 
mote  missionary  operations  is  a  cardinal  feature  of  the  chris- 
tian system,  and  is  as  imperious,  consequently,  as  God's  own 
authority. 

But  this  obligation  is  heightened,  if  possible,  still  further, 
by  the  important  relation  it  sustains  to  the  economy  of  God 
and  the  success  of  his  plans  ;  to  those  cherished  purposes,  in 
reference  to  the  triumphs  of  the  Redeemer,  in  which  the  God- 
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head  is  so  much  interested,  and  to  the  fulfillment  of  which  il 
is  fully  committed. 

Nor  is  this  responsibility  of  a  nature  to  devolve  upon  chris* 
tians  in  the  aggregate,  merely,  and  which  individuals  may 
shun  without  detriment  to  personal  religion.  It  is  blended 
essentially  with  the  very  substance  of  Christianity,  and  its  as- 
sumption, in  all  advanced  communities,  is  a  condition  both  to 
the  embracement  and  the  maintenance  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
Indeed  so  important,  in  the  estimate  of  God,  is  the  salvation  of 
the  whole  world,  that  its  being  made  dependent  upon  human 
instrumentality  to  contribute  to  its  promotion,  is  in  some  sort, 
the  primary  object  for  which  men  are  converted.  Individual 
importance  is  absorbed  in  the  vastness  of  the  results  to  the 
achievement  of  which  the  gospel  is  committed,  and  in  dis- 
pensing salvation  to  individuals,  God  has  in  view  an  in* 
crease  of  instruments  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  great  purpose 
of  diffusion.  Nor  is  it  surprising,  since  the  fate  of  the  gos- 
pel is  thus  dependent,  in  an  important  sense,  upon  those 
who  enjoy  it,  that  God  should  make  sure  its  final  triumph,  by 
giving  to  the  obligation  of  diffusion  the  greatest  possible 
strength ;  even  that  of  constituting  it  the  essence  and  the  con- 
dition of  piety. 

But  the  magnitude  of  the  consequences  which  depend  up- 
on the  faithful  execution  of  the  duty  with  which  Christians 
are  thus  charged,  cannot  fail  to  press  upon  every  reflecting 
mind,  with  all  the  weigl)t  and  sacredness  of  a  most  solemn 
obligation.  ^ 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  immortal  souls,  around  us  and  in 
the  distance,  lie  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  truths  and  blessings 
of  the  gospel.  Of  those  advantages  to  which  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  all  our  enjoyments  and  hopes,  and  in  exchange  for 
which  the  universe  could  afford  us  no  recompense,  they  know 
nothing.  Not  merely  are  they  destitute  of  all  that  is  saving ; 
they  are  the  slaves  of  forms  of  religion  more  debasing  than 
the  absence  of  all  religion ;  which,  while  they  propagate, 
sanction  and  encourage  vices  and  customs  the  most  degrading 
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and  miserable.  Without  the  knowledge  or  the  meaos  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  this  world  even,  they  are,  in  intellec- 
tual manifestation,  but  little  removed  from  the  beasts  of  the 
forests,  and  in  all  the  elements  of  happiness,  are  more  degra- 
ded and  wretched  than  they. 

This  vast  population,  thus  miserable  and  wretched,  (for  whom 
the  gospel  would  do  so  much,  both  in  time  and  eternity,  who 
need  only  the  gospel  to  elevate  them  to  equality  with  Che 
most  favored  classes,  but  who,  without  it,  are  doomed  to  r&* 
main  thus  degraded,)  are  dependent  -for  the  gospel,  according 
to  God's  own  appointment,  upon  the  efforts  of  Christians. 
How  awful  the  responsibility !  Who  can  feel  that  he  has  met 
the  common  claims  of  humanity,  unless  he  is  employing  his 
utmost  capabilities  for  the  rescue  of  those  thus  dependent 
and  helpless?  Especially  as  the3e  are  his  fellow-men,  sprung 
from  the  same  original  stock,  and,  as  his  condition  might 
have  been  reversed ;  when  his  fate  would,  in  like  manner,  have 
been  dependent  upon  others.  Who  would  not  be  scouted  as 
unworthy  the  name  of  a  man,  who  would  refuse,  or  be  indiffe* 
rent  to  save  a  fellow-man  from  impending  destruction  ?  How 
strong  then  must  be  the  obligation  to  use  the  effort  to  save, 
when,  instead  of  one,  millions  are  involved ;  when  it  is  the 
only  appointed  means  of  safety,  and  when  the  salvation  is  not 
in  respect  merely  of  time,  but  of  eternity  itself  I  Indeed, 
when  the  vast  and  awful  consequences  which  thus  hang  upon 
the  will  of  Christians  are  properly  weighed,  every  feeling  of 
benevolence,  every  dictate  of  reason  ^d  conscience,  so  stit 
and  animate  the  whole  man,  that  the  propagation  of  the  goa* 
pel,  the  salvation  of  men,  must  be  the  all  absorbing  theme  of 
the  mind,  and  the  great  central  business  of  the  life. 

Such  being  the  relation  which  Christians  sustain  to  the  deth^ 
titute  world,  how  can  he,  who  has  been  indifferent  to  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  and  has  failed  to  exercise,  in  the  promo^ 
tion  of  that  end,  his  utmost  capabilities,  feel,  when  he  shall 
meet  at  the  great  judgment,  the  millions  who  shall  have  died 
in  ignorance  of  Christ.  How  can  he  bear  their  reproaches  ? 
How  can  he  feel  uncondemned,  when  he  is  conscious  that 
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many  have  perished  through  his  supineness  ?  How  can  he 
meet  his  God,  having  manifested  so  little  loyalty  to  his  cause, 
80  little  concern  for  the  triumph  of  his  Redeemer  ?  These 
millions,  thus  destitute,  are  beings  for  whom  Christ  died,  and 
for  whom  he  is  ever  concerned.  His  relation,  therefore,  to 
Christ  as  his  leader,  his  professed  love  for  him,  allow  of  no- 
thing short  of  his  constant  and  most  earnest  efforts  for  the  sal« 
vation  of  mankind.  The  honor  and  glory  of  Christ's  king- 
dom are  dependent  upon  its  progress  and  triumphs.  The 
Christian,  therefore,  is  unfhithful  to  his  Saviour,  unless  he  is 
constantly  making  earnestly  and  to  the  utmost,  every  effort  that 
will  contribute  to  that  end. 

To  do  good,  to  be  in  the  highest  sense  instrumental  in  the 
salvation  of  men,  is  the  legitimate  impulse,  the  proper  fruit 
of  a  true  personal  Christianity. 

There  may  be  in  men,  a  degree  of  selfishness  in  regard  to 
most  of  the  blessings  of  life ;  an  aversion,  more  or  less  strong, 
to  their  diffusion,  lest  their  own  chances  for  self  gratification 
may  be  diminished,  or  their  importance  reduced.  But  in  the 
Christian  religion,  no  such  exclusive,  degraded  spirit  exists. 
The  fountain  of  supply  is  felt  to  be  inexhaustible.  No  one 
feels  that  an  extension  of  its  blessings  diminishes  his  enjoy- 
ments, or  injures,  in  any  wise,  his  position  or  prospects.  In- 
deed, in  the  instance  of  Christianity,  self-love,  contrary  to  its 
usual  action,  delights  in  the  diffusion  of  every  blessing,  and 
is  most  gratified  according  as  others  are  most  elevated  and 
happy.  Such  is  its  nature,  that  it  is  most  fed  and  indulged 
in  the  processes  of  the  extension  of  Christianity.  Revival, 
missionary  success,  onward  progress  in  the  empire  of  Christen- 
dom, is  the  element  in  which  it  best  lives,  and  in  which  it 
has  most  conscious  enjoyment.  As  religion  flourishes,  as  the 
powers  of  darkness  recede,  and  people  give  in  their  adhesion 
to  Christ,  so  Christians  experience  a  conscious  security,  eleva- 
tion, and  hope.  Hence  their  own  happiness  and  prospects, 
in  important  particulars,  are  always  in  direct  correspondence 
with  the  extent  of  missionary  operations.     The  principle  of 
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self-love,  therefore,  as  it  exists  in  Christian  experience,  natu- 
rally leads  to  missionary  effort. 

Gratitude  to  God  is  a  profound,  ever  active  emotion  of  the 
Christian's  heart.  Under  its  influence,  its  constant  impulse  is 
to  do  all  in  his  power,  to  requite  the  goodness  of  his  Bene- 
factor. The  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  God  around  him, 
and  among  distant  nations,  is  the  field  that  naturally  presents 
itself  for  the  gratification  of  this  holy  feeling.  Hence  to  de- 
vote himself,  personally  when  practicable,  and  at  all  times, 
his  means  and  iuflueuce,  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  is 
his  loved  and  genial  employment. 

Love  for  his  Saviour,  and  a  consequent  alliance  with  his 
fortunes,  plans,  and  purposes,  is  another  essential  character- 
istic of  the  Christian.  Hence,  the  salvation  of  mankind,  be- 
ing the  object  of  the  Saviour's  advent,  of  his  intense  desire 
now,  and  upon  which  his  honor  and  glory  are  staked,  the 
Christian  is  constrained,  by  every  affection  of  his  nature,  to 
devote  himself  to  this  object.;  and  As  the  natural  prompting  of 
his  heart,  labors  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel. 

The  moral  nature  which  the  gospel  contemplates,  implies 
such  intense  abhorrence  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  such 
fervid  approbation  of  all  that  is  pure  and  holy,  that  indiffer- 
ence or  passivity  in  regard  to  those  movements  which  give 
impulse  and  progress  to  the  interests  of  religion,  are  utterly 
unnatural ;  and  the  soul  suffers  violence  unless  ardently  and 
actively  engaged  in  doing  the  utmost  possible  good. 

Recognizing  himself  as  but  a  sojourner  in  this  scene  of 
existence,  and  alive  only  to  the  invisible  glories  and  attractions 
of  heaven,  the  Christian  supremely  desires  to  lay  up  treasure 
there.  Thus  feeling,  what  mamier  of  life,  what  field  of  ac- 
tion suits  him  so  well  as  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  his 
divin4  Master.  In  this  employment  only,  he  is  conscious  of 
doing  something  in  pursuance  of  his  controlling  aspirations. 
His  joys,  faith  and  hopes,  hold  him  in  perpetual  contact  with 
the  interests  of  heaven,  and  the  sphere  of  usefulness  is  his 
only  genial  element. 
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.  But  if  the  elements  of  Christian  experience,  considered 
parately ,  would  each  develop  a  missionary  spirit ;  much  more 
effectually  does  this  result  follow  from  the  actual  combination 
of  all  these  elements.  Wheneyer,  therefore,  Christianity  is 
not  trammelled  or  enfeebled  in  its  influence  by  the  want  of 
right  knowledge ;  whenever  it  is  allowed  in  the  symmetry, 
harmony  and  strength  of  its  own  principles  to  develop  itself 
in  the  life,  missionary  enterprise,  in  all  its  energy  and  univer* 
sality,  is  its  legitimate  and  necessary  fruit.  But  if  so,  then  it 
must  constitute  an  essential  part  of  Christianity,  and  conse- 
quently be  of  binding  obligation  upon  every  Christian. 

But  the  obligation  of  every  Christian  to  contribute,  with  all 
his  ability,  to  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  throughout  the 
world,  is  still  further  seen  in  the  fact,  that  God  has  made  it 
his  privilege  to  render  effective  aid  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  end. 

The  gospel,  the  naked  unaided  gospel,  is  the  immediate  in- 
strument by  which  the  saAratioh  of  men  is  secured.  Accom- 
panied as  it  is  by  an  ever  present,  indwelling,  divine  energy,  if 
it  only  have  access  to  men,  it  will  make  advances,  and  every 
step  of  its  progress  will  be  the  means  of  yet  more  rapid  strides 
and  more  glorious  successes.  But  this  gospel,  thus  so  well 
adapted,  when  brought  into  contact  with  men,  to  secure  its 
saving  results,  may  be  carried  everywhere,  into  all  lands  and 
among  all  people.  With  the  men  who  tnight  be  employed  as 
its  immediate  bearers,  and  the  facilities  that  might  be  afforded 
for  their  support,  if  all  Christians  properly  appreciated  their 
responsibilities,  the  entire  world  might  soon  receive  its  light. 
With  this  engine  of  salvation,  under  its  law  of  a  rapidly  pro- 
gressive increase  of  aggressive  force  with  every  step  of  its 
advancement,  if  all  Christians  were  to  exert  their  utmost 
strength  in  giving  efficacy  and  extension  to  missionary  opera- 
tions, the  work  of  the  world's  redemption  would  not  only 
triumphantly  move  onward,  but  would  soon  find  its  consum- 
mation in  the  splendors  of  the  millenial  day. 

But  there  are  collateral  agencies  which  Christians  might 
employ,  both  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  more  complete  success 
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of  the  gospel,  and  to  sustain  and  give  efficiency  to  those  re- 
deeming influences  which  it  establishes.  Organizations  for 
partial  reformation  and  elevation ;  establishments  for  the  dis- 
semination of  ameliorating  influences,  and  for  the  protection 
and  support  of  the  poor  and  wretched  ]  a  thoughtful,  judicious 
employment  of  all  the  agencies  of  commerce,  of  colonization, 
of  international  relationships  and  capabilities ;  all  might  be 
brought  under  requisition,  and  made  subservient  to  the  main- 
tenance and  spread  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

The  glorious  results  which  have  already  followed  mission*- 
ary  labors,  in  various  portions  of  the  earth,  are  themselves  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  capabilities  of  Christians  for  suc<;ess- 
ful  effort  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel. 

The  rapid  success  of  Methodism,  in  extending  itself  in  an 
organized  form  through  well  nigh  the  whole  territorial  extent 
of  Great  Britain,  the  Canadas  and  the  United  States,  has  been 
the  fruit  mainly  of  missionary  enterprise.  The  earliest  move- 
ments of  Methodism,  in  each  of  these  countries,  were  purely 
missionary ;  and  assuming  an  organization  with  direct  refer- 
ence to  missionary  operation,  by  a  constant  and  judicious  em- 
ployment of  men  and  means  in  new  and  unappropriated  fields ; 
incorporating  each  into  the  regular  system,  and  making  it  in 
turn  tributary  to  the  work  of  aggression,  according  as  it  be« 
came  capable  of  self  support ;  it  has  gradually  widened  the 
limits  of  jurisdiction,  and  increased  the  number  of  followers, 
until  now,  chiefly  through  this  great  agency,  it  has  become 
the  most  powerful  and  extensive  of  all  the  Protestant  deno* 
minations.  Indeed,  unpatronized  by  the  great,  and  opposed  by 
all  the  world,  with  the  humble  instrumentalities  she  at  first 
employed,  it  can  hardly  be  believed  that,  without  the  mission* 
ary  feature  of  her  organization,  she  would  have  had  a  name  in 
the  records  of  history.  It  was  to  illustrate  the  efficiency  of 
the  missionary  principle,  and  to  secure  a  system  of  judicious 
effort  to  convey  the  gospel  to  the  world,  that  constituted, 
doubtless,  a  principal  design  of  Providence  in  bringing  her  into 
existence. 
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Belgium,  a  few  years  ago,  had  not  in  all  her  realm  a  single 
Protestant  minister.  Now  she  numbers  more  than  a  thousand, 
while  the  membership  of  the  various  Protestant  churches  con* 
sists  of  many  thousands  ,*  all  of  which  has  been  the  result  of 
missionary  effort. 

France,  and  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  Sweden,  and,  indeed, 
most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  are  witnesses  to  the  success 
which  awaits  properly  directed  missionary  exertion.  Even  in 
despite  of  all  the  prejudices  of  superstition,  and  the  counter 
machinations  of  a  powerful  priesthood,  the  leaven  of  evange^ 
lical  religion,  which  by  missionary  zeal  has  been  silently  and 
unobtrusively  infused  into  different  parts  of  those  countries,  is 
gradually  penetrating  the  masses,  and  originating  influences 
that  are  destined  to  work  out  the  most  glorious  results.  In- 
deed, some  of  those  results  have  already  begun  to  exhibit 
themselves,  especially  in  Italy  and  France,  where  the  signs 
are  even  not  now  wanting  of  ameliorations  and  changes,  the 
most  inspiring  to  the  Christian. 

In  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America,  under  the  most  unfavo- 
rable circumstances,  something  has  been  effected  toward  the 
evangelization  of  the  heathen,  furnishing  incontestible  proof 
that  it  is  God's  purpose  to  give  efficiency  and  success  to  mis- 
sionary labors. 

In  some  of  the  Islands  of  the  sea,  many  most  glorious 
achievements  of  missionary  enterprise  have  been  accomplish- 
ed. The  Sandwich  Islands,  embracing  a  population  of  more 
than  a  hundred  thousadd,  since  1820,  when  the  first  mission 
was  established,  have  been  transformed  into  a  Christian  na- 
tion, abounding  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  and  adhering  to 
the  forms  of  evangelical  Christianity.  Many  other  groups 
have  likewise  been  the  scene  of  missionary  triumphs,  demon- 
strating the  potency  and  success,  in  the  spread  of  Christiani- 
ty, of  the  missionary  principle. 

But  if  Christians,  each  and  all,  may  be  instrumental  in 
spreading  the  light  of  Christianity  over  the  world ;  if  they 
have  but  to  put  forth  their  effort,  when  men  every  where  will 
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be  savingly  redeemed,  is  it  not  demonstrable,  that  the  duty  to 
devote  themselves,  at  all  times,  and  at  every  practicable  place, 
to  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  is  clear  and  imperative  ?  To  re- 
fuse to  do  so  would  be  cruelty  ;  would  be  the  renunciation  of 
all  allegiance  to  God's  name  or  authority.  There  can  be^ 
therefore,  no  escape  from  the  responsibility.  The  obligations 
of  missionary  effort  necessarily  connect  themselves  with  all 
Christian  profession  and  enjoyment ;  and  their  recognition 
and  redemption,  among  those  of  proper  religious  advantages, 
can  be  disregarded  at  no  less  a  price  than  the  forfeiture  of  re- 
ligion itself. 

A  compliance  with  missionary  obligation  is  attended,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  blessings  which  result  from  obedience  to  God, 
with  many  inestimable  advantages,  confirming  that  great  prin- 
ciple of  God's  economy,  of  the  indissoluble  union  between 
duty  and  interest. 

In  any  sphere  of  life,  right  missionary  effort  involves  the 
exercise  of  all  the  graces.  Whatever  constitutes  the  subjec- 
tive character  of  Christianity ;  faith,  courage,  love,  hope,  hu- 
mility, patience,  charity ;  these  great  elements  of  Christian  ex- 
perience, all  are  kept  in  highest  tension  in  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  missionary  obligation.  Indeed,  missionary  employ- 
ment is  but  Christianity  itself  in  the  full  exercise  and  deveIoi>- 
ment  of  its  own  peculiar  principles.  The  great  field  of  mis- 
sions therefore,  is  the  Christian's  destined  sphere  for  the  ma- 
turity of  all  those  qualities  which  make  up  the  amplitude  and 
symmetry  of  Christian  character.  In  his  own  private  sphere, 
he  may  be  restricted  and  confined,  but  the  partial,  imequal 
character  which  he  might  accordingly  assume,  is  rectified  and 
perfected  in  this  broader  field  of  action. 

Indeed  so  related  are  all  the  graces  of  the  Christian  to  those 
exercises  involved  in  doing  good,  in  disseminating  Christiani- 
ty, that  it  may  be  well  doubted  whether  they  ever  exist  in  a 
healthy,  perfect  condition,  independently  of  them.  Constitu- 
ted as  they  are,  with  reference  to  these  objects,  and  destined 
to  move  in  this  field ;  away  from  it,  deprived  of  their  natural 
and  appointed  sustenance,    they   must  wither   and  perish. 
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Christianity,  without  missionary  zeal,  has  ever  exhibited  it* 
self  an  inert,  lifeless  system,  distinguishable  only  by  its  forms ; 
or  else,  as  a  partial  system,  a  splendid  enormity,  which  owes 
all  its  value  to  the  sacrifice  of  some  essential  qualities.  Per- 
vaded and  actualized  on  the  other  hand,  by  an  enlightened 
missionary  spirit,  it  has  ever  shown  itself  vigorous  and  full  of 
vitality,  every  where  developing  its  qualities  harmoniously 
and  Scripturally,  and  going  forth  with  energy  and  success  to 
the  accomplishment  of  its  appointed  ends. 

There  is,  in  right  missionary  zeal,  an  all-embracing  sympor 
thy  ;  a  deep,  ever-active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all  others, 
that  tends  to  keep  the  mind  inquisitive  in  regard  to  all  the 
world.  Alive  thus  to  the  religious  history  of  all,  and  availing 
itself  of  every  accessible  source  of  information,  the  Christian 
mind  at  all  times  maintains  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  the 
religious  state  of  the  world.  A  missionary  church  neces- 
sarily is  an  enlightened  church.  With  an  element  of  mental 
activity  stimulating  to  mental  inquiry  over  the  broad  field  of 
both  actual  and  possible  missionary  enterprise,  it  enjoys  an 
intimate  and  extended  knowledge  of  all  mankind.  But  this 
knowledge,  while  it  forestalls  the  blighting  influence  of  sel- 
fish seclusiveness  and  indifierence,  which  too  often  has  been 
the  bane  of  the  church,  is  itself  an  essential  element  of 
Christian  excellence,  and  the  basis  of  all  distinguished  Chris- 
tian enteriNrise  and  progress. 

The  difference  in  public  spirit,  in  extended  sympathy,  and 
consequently  in  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  religious  his- 
tory of  the  world ;  indeed  in  all  that  adorns  and  gives  im- 
pulse and  progress  to  the  higher  forms  oi  Christianity ;  be- 
tween a  church  without  proper  missionary  spirit  and  one 
which  ei^oys  it,  demonstrates  conclusively  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  this  spirit  in  the  promotion  of  these  important  graces. 

In  the  cause  of  missions,  all  the  resources  of  the  Christian 
may  find  employment.  Wealth,  talents,  position,  personal  ex- 
ertion, however  great,  or  however  small,  each  and  all,  may  be 
usefully  appropriated  in  this  great  field.  All  may  be  useful. 
4nd  all  may  employ  all  they  have  in  the  cause  of  God.  How- 
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ever  much,  therefore,  Christians  may  be  restricted  in  all  other 
departments,  in  this  great  field  ample  room  is  afforded  for  the 
practical  manifestation  of  the  highest  zeal  and  every  evidence 
of  devotion  to  God. 

In  every  aspect  in  which  it  may  be  considered,  the  mis- 
sionary field  sustains  a  most  important  relation  to  the  devel- 
opment and  perfection  of  all  those  qualities  and  relationships 
which  give  symmetry  and  elevation  to  Christian  character,  and 
which  secure  the  fullest  preparation  for  heaven.  Indeed,  so 
necessary  is  it,  that  without  it,  the  Christian  is  without  any 
fixed  law  of  growth  and  is  incapable  of  maturity  or  perfec- 
tion. It  is  the  great  theatre  which  God  has  appointed  for  his 
right  education  and  training,  and  needs  only  to  be  rightly  oc- 
cupied to  secure  to  every  one,  in  the  end.  the  most  triumphant 
results. 

Successful  missionary  effort  secures  indirectly  other  impor- 
tant advantages. 

Every  man  is  benefited  in  a  variety  of  ways,  by  the  diffu- 
sion of  Christianity  thoughout  his  country.  Every  individu- 
al gained  to  the  cause  of  Christ  constitutes  an  addition  to  the 
stock  of  general  happiness,  and  thus,  in  a  progressive  ratio, 
until  the  whole  body  politic  is  leavened  with  the  gospel. 

All  free  governments,  like  ours,  are  but  the  expression  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  consequently,  in  their  ad* 
ministration,  will  be  pure  and  directed  to  Christian  objects, 
according  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of 
Christian  principle.  All  governments,  even  such  as  are  limi- 
ted like  ours,  embrace  a  wide  sphere  to  which  moral  quality 
attaches,  and  in  which  it  may  be  rendered  tributary  to  the 
great  ends  of  Christianity.  The  motives  and  conduct  of 
those  who  constitute  the  officers  of  government ;  the  capa- 
bilities of  government  for  the  suppression  of  crime,  for  the 
protection  of  virtue,  for  guarding  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath 
and  the  sacred  institutions  liable  to  be  invaded  by  sacrilegious 
violence,  and  for  the  promotion,  by  positive  legislation,  of 
those  enterprises  and  objects  which  look  to  the  moral  eleva- 
tion and  happiness  of  community ;  all  these  involve  moral 
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qnality,  and  evince  the  potency  of  government  in  the  promo- 
tion of  evil  or  of  good.  But  if  government  in  all  these  re- 
spects, may  be  for  or  against  the  cause  of  God,  according  to 
the  relative  proportion  of  its  Christian  subjects,  then  most 
evidently  all,  interested  as  they  are  in  these  moral  relations  of 
government,  are  benefited  by  every  accession  to  the  cause  of 
Christ ;  and  most  of  all,  by  the  evangelization  of  the  whole 
bountry.  No  one,  who,  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our 
government,  is  aware  of  the  evils  resulting  from  corrupt  men 
in  power,  from  corrupt  legislation  and  from  a  failure  to  exer- 
cise the  legitimate  functions  of  civil  authority  in  the  promo- 
tion of  virtue,  can  avoid  the  same  conclusion.  Much  is  said 
of  parties,  of  measures  and  of  men,  as  panaceas  of  our  politi- 
cal evils,  and  as  the  only  requisite  instrumentality  of  every 
desired  blessing  to  the  country.  But  after  all,  Christianity 
is^he  grand  element  needed,  and  this  diffused,  would  give 
stability  to  our  institutions,  honesty  in  the  enactment  and 
administration  of  law,  and  all  the  moral  elevation  and  happi- 
ness which  it  is  the  high  prerogative  of  government  to  secure. 
As  long,  therefore,  as  there  are  those  within  a  government, 
who  do  not  practically  recognize  their  allegiance  to  heaven, 
every  advancement  which  Christianity  makes  among  them, 
whether  within  the  limits  of  the  organized  church  or  among 
those  supplied  with  the  gospel  by  agencies  more  peculiarly 
missionary,  must  be  advantageous  to  the  entire  country. 

The  social  character  of  men  renders  them  exceedingly 
liable  to  the  sway  of  social  influences,  and  especially  in  virtue 
of  their  innate  depravity,  to  those  antagonistical  to  Christian 
faith  and  practice.  All  men,  even  in  the  maturity  of  their 
manly  strength  and  firmness,  are  affected  by  these  moral  in- 
fluences, and  the  youth  of  the  country  take  the  form  of  their 
character  almost  exclusively  from  them.^  But  the  elements 
which  constitute  these  influences,  such  as  public  opinion, 
current  maxims,  fashion  and  example,  are  adverse  6t  favora- 
ble to  piety  according  to  the  extent  of  the  prevalence  of 
Christian  principle.  These  are  but  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
individual  manifestations  in  these  respects,  and  hence  their 
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moral  effect  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  the  progress  of 
Christianity  among  the  whole  population.  Nor  can  any  frac- 
tional part  of  a  community,  however  isolated  or  compact)  be 
independent  of  these  influences  elsewhere  exhibited.  There 
is  between  all  sections  of  any  country,  and  especially  of  one 
like  ours,  such  a  mutual  social  connexion  and  dependence  as 
makes  the  various  elements  of  social  influence  existing  in  one 
spot  felt  every  where,  and  the  character  of  this  influence  gen- 
erally is  but  the  combined  result  of  the  social  character  of 
every  section  of  the  country.  The  dependence  of  every  in- 
dividual, and  especially  the  young,  thus  felt,  upon  the  moral 
progress  of  community,  is»  witnessed  by  every  man's  experi- 
ence; and  especially  in  those  communities,  whose  moral 
progress,  being  very  limited,  or  very  general,  exhibits  the 
effect  of.  this  principle  in  a  striking  degree.  Any  advance- 
ment, therefore,  which  Christianity  makes  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  is  a  blessing  to  every  man  of  that  country,  and  in- 
creasingly so  with  every  step,  until  the  whole  population  is 
leavened  with  the  truth. 

But  there  are  other  general  changes  which  the  advance- 
ment of  Christianity  in  any  community  secures,  that  are 
highly  advantageous  to  the  whole  country.  There  are  vari- 
ous calamities  to  which  all  communities  are  liable,  such  as 
pecuniary  revulsions,  social  agitations,  famine,  pestilence,  and 
providential  visitations  without  number.  In  every  country, 
these  have  occurred,  and  our  own,  as  highly  favored  as  it  is, 
in  all  the  elements  of  prosperity,  is  not  exempt  from  them. 
That  these  are,  at  least  in  great  part,  the  judgments  of  God, 
the  righteous  inflictions  of  heaven  upon  t^e  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  of  easy  apprehension  to  those  who  rightly  appreciate 
the  Divine  economy ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
some  of  these  calamities  are  directly  traceable  to  transgres- 
sions of  moral  law,  and  that  others  generally  take  place  in 
those  communities  in  which  the  greatest  number  and  most 
distinguished  instances  of  moral  dereliction  are  found.  But 
in  every  community,  by  a  law  of  heaven,  (such  is  the  intimate 
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mutual  connexion  subsisting  between  all  its  parts,)  it  is  certain 
that  in  respect  of  all  temporal  judgmentSi  the  responsibility 
of  sin  is  practically  shared  by  all ;  so  that  these  calamities, 
though  occasioned  by  but  a  part,  yet  are  felt  in  their  destruc- 
tive influences  by  the  whole  community.  However  high, 
therefore,  may  be  any  man's  Christian  progress,  or  favorable 
soever  that  of  his  immediate  neighborhood,  he  is  nevertheless, 
so  dependent  upon  the  moral  state  of  the  whole  country,  that 
his  own  interests  are  promoted  by  the  advancement  of  Chris- 
tianity in  any  part  of  that  country. 

But  this  connexion,  existing  between  every  man  and  the 
whole  country  in  which  he  resides, *(in  consequence  of  which 
he  is  affected  in  these  various  methods  by  the  moral  progress 
of  every  part  of  that  country,)  likewise  exists,  though  in  va- 
rious inferior  degrees,  between  him  and  all  portions  of  the 
habitable  globe ;  so  that  in  all  these  particulars,  though  per- 
haps in  a  less  degree,  every  man  is  benefited  by  the  spread 
of  Christianity  in  every  quarter  of  the  earth. 

History  proves,  that  correspondingly  with  the  diffusion  and 
influence  of  Christianity  among  nations,  will  be  the  develope- 
ment  of  all  those  resources,  both  intellectual  and  material, 
which  make  their  international  relationships  valuable;  that 
the  spread  of  Christianity  among  a  people  hitherto  dead  to 
the  world,  leading  them  to  industry,  to  enterprise,  and  gene- 
ral cultivation,  will  ultimately  bring  them  into  relative  signi- 
ficance and  usefulness ;  and  that  the  benevolent,  conciliatory 
influences  of  missionary  operations  contribute,  more  than  all 
other  means,  to  bind  one  country  to  another,  and  to  give  access 
to  those  advantagetwhich  its  peculiar  resources  and  circumstan- 
ces afford.  Missionary  effort,  therefore,  multiplies  the  benefits 
which  result  from  commerce  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Missionary  effort,  in  virtue  of  the  faith  and  motives  which 
prompt  to  it,  the  increase  of  Christian  strength,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  Christian  territory  which  its  success  secures,  and  the 
increased  availability  of  Christ's  mediation,  which  this  greater 
activity  involves,  propitiates  the  kindness  of  heaven,  and  en- 
sures a  divine  blessing,  felt  everywhere,  in  the  impartation  of 
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renewed  life  to  the  Christian,  greater  success  to  his  efforts,  and 
a  more  universal  happiness. 

From  this  broad  survey,  the  evidence  is  accumulative  and 
conclusive,  that  the  interest  of  every  man,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual,  earthly  and  heavenly,  is  bound  up  with  the  exercise 
and  success  of  missionary  exertion,  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
that  duty,  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  is  inseparably  blended 
with  benefit. 

Though  the  achievements  of  missionary  enterprise  have 
been  sufficient  to  excite  our  gratitude,  and  tolevince,  in  clearest 
light,  its  obligation,  yet  to  all  who  understand  the  potency  of 
the  gospel,  as  an  aggressive  agency,  and  the  divine  sanction  of 
all  legitimate  means  to  advance  it,  the  comparative  inefficiency 
of  missionary  operations,  both  past  and  present,  must  be  appa- 
rent. 

This  fact,  so  lamentable,  and  so  pressing  in  its  claims  upon 
our  attention,  is  attributable  to  several  causes. 

Missionary  operations  have  been,  thus  far,  a  simple  append- 
age, a  mere  incidental  arrangement,  as  respects  the  whole 
church,  rather  than  the  last,  highest  expression  of  all  its 
principles  in  full  proportion  and  activity.  They  are  the  result 
of  a  spirit  in  the  church  struggling,  but  not  yet  with  full  pow- 
er, to  reach  the  elevation  adapted  to  missionary  enterprise ;  of 
a  combination  of  the  highest  forms  of  Christianity,  existing 
not  generally,  but  here  and  th4re,  in  isolated  instances,  and 
uniting  by  sympathetic  affinity  over  masses  not  yet  prepared 
for  the  expression  of  this  the  fullest  growth  and  perfection  of 
Christian  principle.  The  entire  strength  of  all  the  resources 
of  all  the  church  have  never  yet  been  exerted  in  this  field  of 
Christian  action.  This  field  has  never  vet  stood  out  before 
the  entire  church  as  the  cherished  object  6f  its  constant  atten- 
tion; the  great  theatre  on  which  all  its  qualities  and  capa- 
bilities, pent  up  and  restrained  without  it,  are  to  find  their  de- 
'sired  exercise  and  expansion.  This  scheme  is  but  as  a  single 
element;  a  mere  Integral  part  of  the  great  system  of  the  church ; 
it  is  generally  regarded  as  demanding  but  an  occasioned 
thought,  and  to  be  left  to  the  care  of  those  alone  to  whom  its 
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management  is  more  immediately  committed.  The  active 
mind  of  the  entire  church,  its  powerful,  constant  faith,  its  fer- 
vid zeal,  its  earnest,  ever  recurring  prayer,  its  extensive  pecu- 
niary resources,  have  never  yet  been  furnished  as  a  systematic, 
spontaneous  contribution  to  the  grand  cause  of  missions.  The 
limited  number  of  those  more  immediately  devoted  to  this 
cause,  the  powerful  external  machinery  appointed  to  arouse 
an  occasional,  spasmodic  enthusiasm  in  its  behalf,  the  meagre 
amount  of  pecuniary  contribution  to  it,  the  rareness  with 
which  it  becomes  an  engrossing  topic  of  thought,  or  of  con- 
verse, or  of  prayer,  public  or  private ;  in  short,  the  slight ness 
of  its  hold  upon  the  attention,  the  moral  sense,  and  the  deep, 
all  pervading  sympathies  of  the  people,  all  are  evidences  of 
the  incidental  character  of  this  cause,  and  of  the  fact,  that  the 
missionary  enterprise  has  never  yet  become  the  ^exponent  of 
the  mature  strength  of  Christian  principle. 

But  missionary  operations  can  never  be  commensurate  in 
extent  with  the  obligations  of  the  church,  or  in  themselves 
possess  the  necessary  elements  of  full  success,  unless  tiiey 
practically  sustain  to  the-  church  this  high  relation.  Being  ia 
the  order  of  heaven's  economy,  but  the  fruit  of  a  piety  over- 
flowing, and  seeking  this,  its  destined  outlet,  they  only,  when 
thus  constituted,  combine  those  elements  of  moral  force  re- 
quisite to  complete  prosperity.  Then  only  is  enterprise  broad, 
comprehensive,  and  sustained ;  then  only  is  moral  power 
vitalizing  and  resistless ;  and  then  only  are  all  of  the  great 
forces  of  the  church  militant  properly  arrayed  for  these  her 
highest  achievements.  Until,  therefore,  missionary  enter^ 
prise  becomes  the  expression  of  the  zeal  of  the  whole  church  ; 
the  outlet  of  its  moral  forces,  seeking  this  the  appointed  me- 
thod of  their  development ,-  the  cherished  offspring  of  the  vast 
hosts  of  the  cross ;  the  object  of  unremitting  attention,  of  un- 
faltering energy,  and  of  widest,  most  enduring  faith ;  the  field 
of  its  exercise  will  be  narrow,  and,  with  the  conditions  of  suc- 
cessful cultivation  unfilled,  necessarily,  to  a  great  extent,  un- 
productive. 
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But  this  want  of  adaptation,  in  the  existing  condition  of 
the  church  to  missionary  enterprise,  is  fatal  to  its  success,  not 
merely  because  of  the  absence,  it  implies,  of  those  qualities 
which  make  up  the  conditions  of  right  missionary  eflfort,  but 
because  of  the  lack  of  that  fulness  of  divine  aid,  without 
which  no  Christian  movement  is  successful,  and  to  the  impar- 
tation  of  which,  neglect  or  short-coming  is  an  effectual  bar- 
rier. 

Missionary  enterprise  has  been  greatly  defeated  by  an  un- 
wise selection  of  the  field  of  its  operations.  The  heathen 
and  those  of  them  most  degraded,  as  being  most  helpless, 
have  enjoyed  the  largest  share  of  attention,  while  the  more 
enlightened,  though  equally  destitute,  have  been  comparative^ 
ly  neglected.  The  darkest  portions  of  Asia,  of  Africa,  and 
America,  have  been  the  spots  on  which  missionary  labor  has 
been,  for  the  most  part,  expended,  while  Europe  and  many  of 
the  more  civilized  sections  of  America,  except  in  a  few  iso- 
lated instances,  have  received  but  little  attention. 

But  if  the  salvation  of  the  greatest  number,  and  the  most 
rapid  advancement  to  the  great  end  of  universal  evangeliza- 
tion, should  be  the  controlling  consideration  in  the  scheme  of 
missionary  operations,  the  impolicy  of  this  preference  is  ap- 
parent. 

The  languages  of  the  heathen,  generally  so  remote  from 
those  of  Christian  nations,  and  consequently  so  difficult  of 
acquisition,  are  so  imperfect  and  incapable  of  conveying  the 
high  conceptions  which  pertain  to  spiritual  Christianity,  as 
necessarily  to  interpose  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  its 
diffusion  among  them.  The  same  obstacles  do  not,  in  gene- 
ral, exist  among  the  people  of  Europe  and  America,  who 
though  equally  destitute  of  the  gospel,  yet  speak  languages 
cognate  with  those  of  evangelical  countries,  and  capable  of 
conveying  the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  If  there- 
fore the  missionary  zeal  of  the  church  were  directed  more  ex- 
clusively to  people  farther  advanced  in  civilization,  much  of 
the  labor,  time  and  means,  now  expended  in  preparation,  would 
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be  avoided,  and  every  resource  would  be,  at  once,  more  avail- 
able in  the  evangelization  of  men. 

An  extremely  degraded  people  are  incapable  of  maintaining, 
if  not  of  embracing,  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The 
conceptions  of  Christianity,  partaking  of  the  abstract  and  spi- 
ritual, without  some  degree  of  mental  elevation,  cannot  be  em- 
braced, or  find  a  permanent  lodgment  in  the  mind.  Experi- 
ence demonstrates  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  lowest  forms 
of  mind,  in  civilized  countries  even,  into  an  appreciation  of 
the  dbctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  of  securing  among  them  a  sta- 
ble Christianity.  How  much  greater  must  this  difficulty  be 
among  a  people  yet  lower  in  the  scale  of  being,  susceptible 
only  of  the  grossest  ideas,  and  surrounded  by  influences  which 
constantly  tend  still  further  to  degrade  them.  The  dealings 
of  God  with  the  Jews,  establish  beyond  doubt,  the  impracti- 
cability of  any  great  success  in  attempts  to  make  Christians 
of  degraded  heathens.  Though  that  people,  in  their  earliiest 
existence  as  a  nation,  knew  something  traditionally  of  the 
true  God,  and  were,  in  many  elements  of  civilization,  above 
the  heathen,  yet  God  himself  recognized  their  incapacity  to 
receive  directly  the  great  truths  of  his  grace  ;  and  if  they  re- 
quired so  long  a  course  of  pupilage,  and  so  wisely  adjusted  a 
scheme  of  external  media  to  engraft  upon  them  these  truths, 
we  might  learn  the  lesson  of  the  inefficiency  of  all  efforts  to 
evangelize  the  heathen  by  the  simple  instrumentality  of  the 
gospel.  * 

The  missionary  energies  of  the  church,  for  the  last  half 
century,  have  been  mainly  expended  in  Asia  and  Africa.  And 
yet  how  slight  is  the  hold  of  pure  Christianity  upon  any  per*- 
tion  of  those  continents.  How  soon  would  any  relaxation 
of  effort  by  the  mother  church  be  followed  by  retrogression  ? 
How  small  has  been  the  success  compared  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  life,  labor  and  means  ?  So  small,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  yet,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  missionary 
strength  now  in  their  midst,  there  would  be,  in  all  those  fields, 

any  really  aggressive  gospel  influence. 

— —  -  _ 

•To  this  sentiment  we  do  not  Ailly  subscribe. — Editor, 
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Nor  are  the  Sandmch  islands,  in  which  ha^e  taken  place 
the  most  notable  of  all  the  achievements  of  Christianity  in 
Pagan  countries,  any  exception  to  this  general  relation  of  mis* 
sionary  effort  to  the  heathens.  The  great  transformation 
tberCi  has  been  rather  nominal  and  external,  than  in  the  real 
experience  and  character  of  the  people.  In  the  early  history 
of  missionary  operations  among  them,  by  a  happy  course  of 
Providence,  the  king  and  those  in  authority  were  converted* 
This  secured,  through  his  arbitrary  act,  sanctioned,  it  is  true, 
by  many  of  his  people  whom  his  influence  had  conciliated,  the 
expulsion  of  the  old  forms  of  heathenism,  and  the  establish* 
ment  and  recognition  of  those  of  Christianity.  Under  such 
favorable  auspices,  and  from  the  character  of  the  population, 
which  is  said  to  be  physically  and  mentally  superior  to  most 
of  the  heathen,  and  from  the  smallness  of  their  territorial  conif- 
pass,  which  allows  of  the  constant  accumulation  of  religious 
effort  upon  the  same  people,  (free  from  those  powerfully  oppo- 
sing influences  which  the  same  number  of  heathen  found  in 
any  of  the  continents  would  have  experienced,)  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  that  small  nation  should  exhibit  a  good  degree  of 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  But  yet  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  it  is  a  progress  external  and  nominal,  rather  than 
real,  and  effected  under  circumstances  so  peculiar  as  to  furnish 
no  criterion  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  missionary  effort  to 
other  heathen  people. 

But  the  success  which  has  attended  partial  efforts  in  por- 
tions of  destitute  Eiurope  and  America,  show  the  glorious  re- 
sults which  would  await  the  enterprise  of  the  church,  if  mainly 
concentrated  upon  those  important  fields.  With  some  degree 
of  mental  elevation,  though  morally  degraded  and  destitute, 
and  with  languages  already  known  to  many,  who  may  be  em- 
ployed as  missionaries,  the  gospel  when  presented  to  them 
finds  immediate  access,  and  when  embraced,  retains  and  pex^ 
petuates  its  influence ;  constituting  every  additional  subject  an 
additional  accession  to  the  force  already  employed. 

Every  spot  among  the  heathen,  which  may  be  selected  as 
the  scene  of  operations,  is  necessarily  severed  from  all  Chris- 
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tian  society,  and  surrounded  by  those  alone  in  similar  moral 
condition.  How  difficult  must  it  be  to  make  a  people  pure, 
and  still  further,  to  perpetuate  purity,  when  every  existing 
influence  concurs  to  oppose  it.  The  history  of  these  missions 
furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  the  neutralizing  influence  of 
opposing  tendencies,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  in  any  real 
progress.  But  if  missionary  zeal  were  chiefly  directed,  every 
where  on  the  confines  of  evangelical  Christendom,  to  those  of 
partial  civilization,  these  obstacles  of  remoteness  from  the  good, 
and  of  contiguity  to  moral  darkness  and  degradation,  would 
be  removed,  leaving  the  gospel  in  a  more  favorable  condition 
to  work  out  its  own  glorious  results. 

The  church  itself  would  acquire  increased  efficiency  by 
pursuing  this  mode  of  difl'usion.  Existing  as  there  does  a 
mutual,  moral  influence  between  all  nations  of  any  degree  of 
civilization  ,*  an  influence  strong  in  the  ratio  of  the  degree  of 
civilization ;  the  full  moral  strength  of  any  people  cannot  be 
developed  so  long  as  there  is  the  absence  of  Christianity  among 
those  who  enjoy  this  connexion  with  them.  The  effect, 
therefore,  of  giving  those  communities  the  farthest  advanced 
in  civilization,  who  are  yet  destitute  of  the  Bible,  the  prefer* 
ence  in  the  selection  of  missionary  fields ;  of  making  the  de- 
gree of  the  intellectual  advancement  the  test  of  the  amount 
of  missionary  effort  to  be  concentrated  upon  them,  will  be  to 
give  Christendom  great  advantages,  not  merely  in  a  negative 
sense  by  the  removal  of  obstructions,  but  positively  by  the 
expansion  of  all  the  elements  of  a  fervent,  enterprising  spirit. 

The  very  compactness  of  Christian  influence  which  this 
system  would  secure,  free  from  spots  of  intermediate  darkness, 
and  unmingled  with  intractable  materials,  would  impart  to  the 
Christian  force  of  the  world  an  energy  and  breadth  of  range, 
which,  under  the  present  diluted  condition  of  Christendom, 
cannot  be  enjoyed. 

This  system,  so  far  from  involving  the  neglect  of  the  hea- 
then, will  secure  their  conversion  to  Christianity  much  sooner 
than  the  one  now  pursued.  Many  heathen  nations  may  not 
become  the  objects  of  missionary  efforts  so  soon,  but  it  will 
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secare  the  conversion  of  a  greater  number  of  heathen  within 
a  given  time,  and  consequently  a  more  speedy  evangelization 
of  the  whole  world.  It  is  right  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
Christian  world  should  make  it,  in  feeling,  no  respecter  of  na* 
tioDs,  and  averse  to  the  postponement  of  the  claims  of  any 
upon  its  benevolence,  (and  it  has  been  by  this  feeling  alone 
that  its  policy  hitherto  has  been  dictated,)  but  as  all  cannot 
receive  the  gospel  at  once,  and  the  process  of  its  diffusion 
must  be  gradual,  it  is  wise,  and  in  harmony  with  Ged's  own 
providence,  that,  irrespective  of  all  other  considerations,  that 
course  should  be  pursued  which  promises  the  most  rapid  suc-^ 
cess  in  the  universal  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

There  is  perhaps  no  nation  in  Europe  which  is  not  par- 
tially civilized,  and  therefore  in  a  condition  to  receive  the 
gospel.  Suppose  all  its  population  were  the  subjects  of  saving 
Christianity,  and  consequently  realized  that  missionary  zeal 
which  properly  enlightened  views  ever  inspires,  what  amount 
of  Christian  influence  would  be  exerted  upon  all  that  vast  po- 
pulation which  surrounds  it,  and  which  are  now  in  heathenish 
darkness  ?  Suppose  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  Greece,  and  Turkey, 
and  Russia,  were  all  thoroughly  Christian  nations,  what  would 
be  the  advantages  enjoyed,  in  respect  of  a  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, by  Northern  Africa,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Asiatic 
Russia  and  Tartary,  all  of  which  are  contiguous  to  these  na- 
tions ?  Contiguity,  easiness  of  access,  advantages  in  respect  of 
language,  international  bonds  and  relationships,  all  would  give 
numberless*  facilities  for  success  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel, 
which,  under  no  other  circiunstances,  would  be  enjoyed.  The 
pure  light,  thus  shining  brilliantly  from  the  teeming  millions 
of  Europe,  could  not  be  hemmed  in  by  continental  limits,  but 
would  gradually  spread  itself  over  the  vast  hordes  of  neighbor- 
ing Asia  and  Africa,  until  all  had  felt  the  saving  influence  df 
its  benignant  beams.  These  European  nations,  thus  evangel- 
ized, would  rapidly  advance  through  the  elevating  tendencies 
of  Christianity  in  all  the  elements  of  a  high  civilization.  By 
commerce  therefore,  by  colonization,  by  all  those  processes  of 
amalgamation  which  constantly  go  on  between  neighboring 
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nations,  these  adjaoent  portions  of  Africa  and  Asia  would  ea* 
joy  a  constant  accession  of  those  influences  which  elevate  the 
mind  and  capabilities  of  a  people ;  so  that  while  the  Christi* 
anitf  of  Europe  would  fucnish  all  the  instrumentalities  requi- 
site for  its  own  diffusion,  her  intertiational  associations  would 
perpetually  carry  forward  such  civilizing  processes  as  would 
be  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  gos- 
pel. In  the  present  condition  of  Christendom,  the  efforts  of 
missionary  enterprise  are  futile,  compared  with  the  grandeur 
and  efficiency  of  those  instrumentalities  which  would  then  be 
employed  for  the  conversion  of  this  immense  population.  But 
upon  the  conversion  of  this  contiguous  population,  they  them- 
selves would  become  a  part  of  the  great  missionary  force,  and 
a  centre  of  operations,  to  extend  the  limits  of  Christendom 
still  further  among  their  neighbors  in  the  hearts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  thus  onward,  in  this  aggressive  method,  until  those 
vast  continents  shall  be  covered  with  the  civilization  and  glory 
of  the  cross. 

The  United  States,  especially  through  their  Pacific  territo- 
ries, sustain  the  most  intimate  relation  to  Mexico,  to  the 
Western  states  of  South  America,  to  the  Islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific, to  China  and  other  Asiatic  countries  ,*  all  of  which  are 
occupied  by  a  heathen,  or  not  much  less  degraded  populatioa. 
If  by  suitable  direction  of  missionary  effort,  all  their  popula- 
tion were  made  practically  pious,  so  that  all  of  the  channels 
of  connexion  which  arise  out  of  this  relation  were  sanctified 
and  religiously  controlled,  they  would  contribute  more  to  the 
civilization  and  evangelization  of  these  dark  portions  of  the 
earth  than  the  present  random  immethodical  plans  can  possi- 
bly  accomplish. 

Christianity  is  essential  to  any  desirable  or  perfect  state  of 
divilization,  but  some  degree  of  civilization  is  an  indispensa- 
ble basis  to  any  successful  implantation  of  the  gospel.  Com- 
merce, colonization,  amalgamation,  are  the  great  instrumen- 
talities which  the  gospel  seizes  upon  to  communicate  itself  to 
destitute  communities.  And  the  great  business  of  the  church 
is  to  watch  the  direction  of  these,  and  to  regulate  accordingly 
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lis  missionary  enterprise.  These  in  fact  are  the  providential 
indications  to  the  proper  fields  of  missionary  activity ;  the 
true  channels  in  which  should  run  the  zeal  and  efforts  of  the 
church.  These  too,  however  prosperous  and  rapid  the  real 
march  of  missions,  will  ever  keep  in  advance,  furnishing  per- 
petually proper  openings  for  effort,  since,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  before  the  missionary  field  of  any  country  can  be  ex- 
hausted, it  must  reach  an  elevation  at  which  these  relations 
to  destitute  surrounding  countries  will  be  established.  So 
that  while  the  gospel  is  dependent  upon  these  harbingers  for 
its  propagation,  it  is  yet  within  its  own  province  so  to  keep  them 
in  advance,  that  its  success  is  after  all  in  the  ratio  of  the 
energy  and  efficiency  with  which  it  is  applied.  These  great 
forerunners  of  the  gospel  do  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  gos- 
pel, nor  do  they  imply  its  inadequacy  to  accomplish  that 
whereunto  it  is  sent ;  they  simply  indicate  the  necessity  of 
some  degree  of  preparation  before  the  gospel  can  have  such 
access  as  is  necessary  to  its  general  saving  embracement. 
This  has  ever  been  the  history  of  the  extension  of  Christi- 
anity. It  has  been  by  colonization  that  the  gospel  has  been 
carried  over  this  continent  to  the  Pacific,  and  it  will  perhaps 
be,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  by  colonization  that  it  will  be 
conveyed  to  the  destitute  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  to  China  and 
the  other  regions  of  Asia ;  the  present  degraded  races,  by  a 
law  of  contact  between  a  higher  and  lower  race,  being  sup- 
planted, and  those  vast  regions  becoming  the  domain  of  the 
Christian  descendants  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race.  It  may  be 
that  the  world  is  thus  to  be  converted  by  higher  Christian 
races  taking  the  places  of  its  present  degraded  inhabitants,  so 

• 

that  when  the  millennial  day  shall  appear,  it  shall  exhibit  a 
world,  not  only  evangelized,  but  so  elevated  in  the  scale  of 
being,  that  its  Christianity  shall  be  the  realization  of  the  full 
measure  of  the  amplitude  and  grandeur  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
The  want  of  concentration  of  missionary  efibrt,  is  another 
cause,  which  has  contributed  to  limit  the  success  of  missions. 
The  history  of  missionary  operations,  especially  of  those  in 
foreign  lands^  shows  the  injurious  effect  upon  their  efficiencyi 
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of  a  weakness  of  force ;  a  weakness  conseqaent  upon  a  mal- 
tiplication  of  the  fields  of  labor.  What  are  the  efforts  of  a 
few  men  among  many  millions  of  degraded,  wretcheil  people ; 
especially  when,  as  in  almost  all  our  foreign  missions,  there 
are  frequent  intervals  of  entire  absence  of  all  missionary  ef- 
fort ?  There  is  no  correspondence  between  the  means  employ- 
ed and  the  object  to  be  accomplished.  A  more  perfect  con- 
centration of  the  strength  of  the  church,  though  it  would  li- 
mit the  number  of  points  occupied,  would  secure  in  a  given 
time,  a  greater  aggregate  of  accessions,  and  a  more  rapid  exten- 
sion of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  The  Napoleon  tactics, 
which  aims  at  a  concentration  of  forces,  is  not  more  impor- 
tant in  war  than  in  missionary  operations,  and  a  degree  of 
success  commensurate  with  the  obligations  of  the  church  will 
never  be  secured  until  this  principle  is  practically  adopted. 
And  in  many  of  those  fields  where  the  defects  of  this  inade- 
quate system  of  supply  might  be  partially  met  by  the  proper 
training  and  employment  of  native  assistants,  no  judicious 
and  well  digested  plan  for  accomplishing  this  end  has  yet  been 
adopted. 

Impatience,  too  great  haste  to  realize  results,  has  been  an 
unvarying  characteristic  of  missionary  operations.  So  accus- 
tomed is  the  age  to  constant  pressure  for  compassing  the  fruits 
of  enterprise,  to  the  most  rapid  realization  of  schemes,  to  a 
constant  succession  of  the  most  surprising  changes,  carrying 
forward  individuals  and  communities  with  exciting,  bewilder- 
ing speed,  that  it  is  disqualified  for  any  scheme  that  does  not 
promise  immediate  reward.  In  all  its  operations  it  is  actuated 
alone  by  this  same  spirit.  But  the  conversion  of  the  world 
is  a  scheme  of  vast  extent,  and  must  require  an  indefinite  time 
for  its  fulfillment.  Merely  random  effort  in  aid  of  it ;  a  mere 
temporary  policy  adopted  with  no  wise  and  suitable  reference 
to  the  future,  are  unworthy  of  the  great  interests  involved, 
and  inadequate  to  the  high  and  pressing  obligations  of  the 
church.  With  a  comprehensive  foresight  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  object  to  be  accomplished,  the  mode  of  its  ac- 
complishment should  be  reduced,  if  possible,  to  one  vast  sys- 
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tern,  in  which  the  proper  kinds  of  instrnmentality  should  be 
determined,  the  proper  places  of  the  various  parties  assigned, 
the  effort  employed  be  made  to  refer  by  mutual  understanding 
to  given  objects,  and  reciprocally  to  conduce  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  same  great  results.  This  system  might  demand, 
with  the  return  of  each  moral  cycle,  a  new  adjustment,  but 
with  the  increased  light  and  resources  enjoyed,  it  would  be 
rendered  more  perfect  and  consequently  more  efficient  in  the 
realization  of  its  appointed  ends.  If  under  this  arrangement, 
our  generation  and  others  yet  to  come,  should  be  required  to 
perform  work  merely  preliminary  and  preparatory,  in  which 
but  little  practical  fruit  would  be  seen ;  in  the  spirit  of  faith 
and  with. an  enlightened  apprehension  of  the  future  bearing 
of  our  labors,  we  should  seek  manfully  to  meet  this  require- 
ment, feeling  that  this  is  a  work  equally  valuable  and  perhaps 
more  pleasing  to  God,  as  being  less  aided  by  the  prospect  of 
immediate  results  than  that  which  lies  in  the  less  distant  fu- 
ture. But  this  elevated  view  of  the  relation  of  the  church  to 
missions  seems  nev^r  yet  to  have  been  generally  realized. 
In  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  immediate  fmit,  visi- 
ble practical  results,  a  sacrifice  of  all  considerations  of  the  fu- 
ture to  the  interests  of  the  present,  constitute  the  only  object  of 
concern,  the  great  rule  of  practice.  Hence  the  immediate 
rush,  without  the  requisite  preparatory  steps,  into  the  very 
heart  of  heathenism,  and  the  random  character  of  the  efforts 
employed.  Hence  the  division  of  strength,  by  scattering  it 
in  a  variety  of  fields ;  the  results  of  an  impatient,  illy  consid- 
ered desire  to  convert  all  the  world  at  once.  Hence  the  re- 
striction of  effort  in  a  great  degree  to  the  adult  population ;  be- 
ing indisposed  to  wait  for  the  slow,  yet  in  the  end,  much 
greater  effects  which  would  follow  an  expenditure  of  effort 
mainly  upon  the  young.  Hence  the  absence  of  system,  com- 
prehensive and  far-reaching,  to  which  enterprise  is  subjected, 
and  hence,  indeed,  the  meagre  amount  of  missionary  zeal,  so 
£eur  short  of  the  obligations  of  the  church  and  the  demands  of 
the  world. 
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The  masses  of  the  church  need  to  be  brought  into  a  pro- 
founder  and  more  abiding  relation  to  the  interests  of  missions. 
Suitable  zeal  would  then  naturally  follow,  and  the  general 
mind,  intently  occupied  as  it»  «would  be  in  this  behalf,  would 
gradually  rectify  itself  as  to  the  proper  method  of  manage- 
ment, until  correct  views  would  prevail.  This  demand  is  to 
be  met  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  touching  the  whole 
sphere  of  missionary  relationship.  Engrossed  in  the  work  of 
personal  salvation,  and  the  interests  of  religion  at  home,  the 
general  mind  hitherto  has  been  kept  in  ignorance  on  these 
great  subjects.  But  the  conscience  of  the  church  is  in  the 
main  right,  and  only  needs  light,  when  this  direct  and  univer* 
sal  relationship  to  the  cause  of  missions  would  be  at  once  re- 
cognized. This  light  is  to  be  furnished  by  bringing  the 
church  into  immediate  connexion  with  all  the  channels  of  pos- 
sible information.  The  press,  hitherto  used  but  partially  and 
indirectly  in  subserviency  of  this  enterprise,  must  be  employed 
specially  to  send  out  in  every  form,  likely  to  find  general  cir- 
culation and  to  reach  the  public  mind,  a  constant  stream  of  in* 
formation  gathered  fiom  the  Bible,  from  reasoning,  from  his- 
tory, from  the  present  condition  of  the  various  missionary 
fields,  and  any  other  source  likely  to  enlighten  the  judgment 
and  stir  the  conscience.  Those  who  rightly  think  and  feel 
upon  this  great  subject,  the  ministry,  and  more  advanced  of 
the  laity,  should  bestir  themselves  to  give  thes»  sources  of 
knowledge  currency  and  acceptability  among  the  people. 
Through  the  pulpit,  and  the  more  private  medium  of  conver- 
sation, the  public  mind  should  be  constantly  held  in  contact 
with  missionary  interests.  The  present  is  a  reading  age;  an 
age  of  oratory  and  eloquence ;  and  at  no  former  period  could 
these  powerful  agencies  be  more  availably  employed  in  aid  of 
the  great  cause  of  missions. 

But,  however  potent  may  be  these  agencies,  the  church  can 
never  be  brought  into  this  intimate  and  universal  relationship 
to  the  cause  of  missions,  and  into  a  full  and  abiding  sense  of 
all  her  responsibilities  in  respect  to  it,  except  by  the  inculca- 
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tion  and  training  of  such  a  spirit  among  ther  young,  and  fur- 
nishing their  minds  with  such  knowledge  as  will  constitute 
their  missionary  obligations  an  ever  present  and  ever  active 
principle  of  life.  It  is  difficult  to  make  any  religious  principle 
so  prominent  as  to  give  it  constant  ascendancy  and  activity  in 
all  the  situations  of  life,  unless  that  principle  has  been  planted 
in  early  youth,  and  has,  in  addition  to  its  divine  sanction  and 
culture,  all  the  advantages  of  precedence  in  experience,  and 
the  sustaining,  strengthening  influences  of  cultivation  and 
habit.  All  the  methods,  therefore,  by  which  the  youthful 
heart  can  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  missions,  and  their  minds 
enlightened  in  regard  to  its  condition  and  claims,  should  be 
seized  upon  as  the  surest  means  to  bring  the  church  up  to  the 
full  measure  of  her  missionary  obligations.  By  juvenile  mis- 
sionary societies,  Sunday  schools,  and  other  associations,  the 
subject  of  missions  should  be  constantly  pressed  upon  the 
young,  as  a  part  of  their  education.  A  regular  system  of  col- 
lections should  be  adopted,  training  them  to  liberality  to  this 
great  object,  and  by  lectures,  and  the  circulation  of  missionary 
intelligence,  through  books  and  other  channels,  their  minds 
should  be  constantly  directed  to  this  great  object.  Growing 
up,  thus  imbued  with  missionary  feeling  and  intelligence,  they 
would  enter  upon  the  theatre  of  active  life,  under  the  influence 
of  an  abiding,  impelling,  missionary  principle,  and  with  such 
knowledge  of  the  whole  field  of  missionary  enterprise  as 
would  give  that  principle  the  most  wise  and  suitable  applica- 
tion. Thus  trained  and  directed,  we  should  have  a  mission- 
ary church  ,*  but  until  the  foundation  be  thus  laid,  all  will  be 
fitful,  partial  and  uncertain. 
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THE  DIVINE  GOVERNMENT. 


Bt  Prof.  A.  T.  Blvdsoi,  UniTenitj,  MississippL 

The  confusion  of  the  moral  world,  the  many  crimes  and 
miseries,  the  manifold  diseases  and  death  reigning  oyer  all,  are 
sufficient  to  inspire  every  reflecting  mind  with  wonder  aod 
with  awe.  The  wonder  is  increased  and  the  mystery  deep- 
ened, when  we  compare  these  appalling  phenomena  of  the 
moral  world  with  the  beautiful  order  which  every  where  per* 
vades  the  material  universe.  It  was  this  startling  contrast, 
indeed,  which  led  M.  Bayle  to  declare,  that  God  must  have 
created  the  world  to  display  his  science,  and  not  his  goodness. 
If  this  were  the  sentiment  of  a  single  isolated  sceptic,  having 
no  show  of  reason  in  its  favor,  we  might  be  permitted  to  pass 
it  over  with  comparative  indifference  ,*  but  since  it  appeals  so 
powerfully  to  some  of  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  as 
well  as  finds  an  utterance  among  philosophers  and  divines,  it 
demands  our  most  earnest  attention.  Montesquieu,  for  exam- 
ple, in  his  great  work  on  "  The  Spirit  of  Laws,"  does  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  '^  the  intelligent  world  is  far  from  being 
so  well  governed  as  the  physical."  Even  Bishop  Butler,  we 
have  reason  to  fear,  permitted  his  great  mind  to  be  unduly  im- 
pressed with  this  outside  view  of  things,  when  he  said,  that 
"  if  we  will  attentively  inquire  after  them,"  we  may  discover 
"  the  beginnings  of  a  righteous  administration"  of  the  moral 
world.  • 

The  above  sentiments  of  these  celebrated  authors,  we  are 
persuaded,  all  proceed  on,  and  will  be  found  to  involve,  a  mis- 
conception of  the  nature  of  a  moral  government,  and  of  what 
constitutes  its  perfection.  If  we  will  only  take  the  pains,  by 
a  severe  analysis  of  its  principles,  to  determine  the  real  ele- 

*  Analogy,  part  lit,  chap.  iii. 
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ments  and  nature  of  a  moral  government,  we  shall  have  no 
occasion  to  suppose,  that  the  intelligent  universe  is  less  per- 
fectly governed  than  the  material.  We  shall  find,  that  in  the 
constitution  and  government  of  the  moral  world,  the  goodness 
of  God  is  even  more  conspicuously  and  gloriously  displayedy 
if  possible,  than  are  his  wisdom  and  skill  in  the  wonderful 
mechanism  of  the  material  universe.  We  shall  find,  that  we 
had  imagined  that  we  could  only  behold  the  bright  ''  begin- 
nings" of  a  righteous  administration  of  this  lower  world,  be- 
cause we  had  only  the  beginnings  of  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  we  shall  see,  instead  of  these  glimmerings  of  the 
far-off  glories  of  the  divine  government,  its  infinite,  unbound* 
ed,  and  eternal  splendors  beaming  on  all  sides  around  us. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  speculations  of  Bishop  Butler,  who 
comes  much  nearer  to  the  truth  on  this  subject,  than  either 
Bayle  or  Montesquieu.  His  views  of  the  divine  government| 
though  they  are  those  of  one  of  the  few  great  thinkers  of  the 
world,  seem  at  times  to  be  involved  in  no  little  cfmbarrassment 
and  difficulty.  These  difficulties  arose,  as  we  have  said,  from 
defective  views  of  the  nature  and  design  of  God's  government 
of  the  moral  world. 

<'  Moral  goyernmeDt  consists,'*  says  he,  "  not  barely  in  rewarding  and 
punishing  men  for  their  actions,  which  the  most  tyrannical  person  may  do» 
but  in  rewarding  the  righteous,  and  punishing  the  wicked ;  in  rendering 
to  men  according  to  their  actions,  considered  as  good  or  eTil.  And  the  per- 
fection  of  moral  government  consists  in  doing  this  with  regard  to  all  intel- 
ligent creatures,  in  an  exact  proportion  to  their  personal  merits,  or  deme- 
nti"* 

Now  if  this  be  a  correct  definition,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
mere  beginnings  of  a  moral  administration  which  we  see  in 
this  world,  are  mingled  and  confounded  with  a  great  many 
imperfections.  For  it  is  manifest,  that  pleasure  and  pain,  that 
happiness  and  misery,  are  not  in  this  life,  distributed  according 
to  the  merit  and  demerit  of  characters.  In  the  language  of 
Butler  himself,  we  see  virtue  sometimes  prosperous,  sometimes 

*  Analogy,  part  1st,  chap.  iii. 
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depressed ;  vic6  sonsietiines  punished,  sometimes  saeeesBfiiL* 
It  would  seem  to  follow  from  this,  that  the  moral  goTemmeDt 
which  God  exercises  over  this  world  is  not  perfect ;  becaiue 
met!  are  not,  according  to  his  definition  of  a  perfect  morel 
government,  rewarded  and  punished  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  merits  or  demerits. 

But  whence  these  apparent  imperfections  in  the  divine  gov- 
ernment? Surely  not  from  the  design  of  God;  we  miut 
suppose  that  He  aims,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  to  render 
his  moral  administration  as  perfect  as  possible.  Why  then 
are  not  pleasure  and  pain,  happiness  and  misery,  distributed 
in  this  life  according  to  the  deserts  of  men  ?  "  Since  reward* 
ing  and  punishing  actions  by  any  other  rule,"  as  the  author 
says,  would  '<  appear  much  harder  to  be  accounted  for,  by 
minds  formed  as  He  has  formed  ours,"  f  why  is  not  thi)  the 
rule  and  law  according  to  which  the  present  world  is  govern- 
ed ?  One  answer  which  Bishop  Butler  returns  to  this  qnes- 
tion,  though  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one,  is,  to  our  minds, 
quite  "unsatisfactory. 

The  moral  government  of  the  world,  says  he,  is  continu- 
ally tending  towards,  and  will  ultimately  reach,  perfeotioo ; 
but,  as  yet,  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  God's  design,  by 
which  the  consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  is  still 
suspended  and  held  in  abeyance ! 

**  Though  the  highest  degree  of  distributiTO  jastice,"  rays  lie,  "  which 
natare  thus  points  oat  and  leads  towards,  is  preveotied,  for  a  time,  from 
taking  place ;  it  is  by  obstaclest  which  tfie  state  of  this  world  unhappily 
throws  in  its  way,  and  which  are  therefore  in  their  nature  temporary."  t 

Is  it  possible,  that  the  distributive  justice  of  God,  which 
He  seeks  to  introduce  into  this  world,  is  thus  partially  thwart- 
ed and  suspended  by  obstacles  over  which  He  has  not  a  pre- 
sent control  ?  If  so,  then  indeed,  we  have  reason  to  say,  that 
we  can  behold  only  the  beginnings  of  a  righteous  adminis- 
tration of  human  afiairs ;  but  have  we  not  also  reason  to  con- 

- . ^^  • 
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clade,  that  the  perfections  of  God  are  limited,  instead  of  be* 
ing  infinite  ?  For  our  part,  we  do  npt  see  how  we  can  escape 
such  a  conclusion ;  and  hence,  we  shall  look  a  little  more  nar- 
rowly into  the  premises,  to  see  if  we  cannot  ascertain  the  true 
source  of  this  apparent  confusion  and  embarrassment  of 
thought. 

In  our  humble  opinion,  the  definition  which  Bishop  Butler 
gi^es  of  a  perfect  moral'  government,  is  exceedingly  low  and 
defective ;  and  is  the  source  of  all  the  embarrassment  we  have 
noticed,  as  well  as  of  the  other  obscurities  and  difficulties 
which  may  be  seen  in  his  otherwise  immortal  production. 
According  to  that  definition,  God  might  exercise  a  perfect 
moral  government  over  the  world,  though  he  should  remain 
an  idle  spectator  of  human  affairs,  neither  restraining  the 
wicked  by  his  power,  nor  helping  the  righteous  by  his  influ- 
ences ,'  provided  after  their  acts  had  been  performed,  he  should 
reward  and  punish  them  according  to  the  merits  or  the  de- 
merits of  their  deeds.  This  would  be  a  correct  definition,  if 
distributive  justice  were  the  only  attribute  of  the  divine 
mind,  and  its  manifestations  were  his  sole  object  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  world.  But  there  are  other  attributes  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  other  objects  to  be  attained  by  his  moral 
administration.  He  desires  not  merely  to  punish,  but  also  to 
prevent  wickedness ;  he  desires  not  merely  to  reward,  but  also 
to  secure  the  existence  of  virtue.  The  production  of  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  moral  good,  is  the  grand  aim  and 
design  of  the  moral  government  of  God ;  and  the  distribution 
of  rewards  and  punishments  is  far  from  constituting  the  only 
means  and  resources  by  which  he  seeks  the  accomplishment 
of  this  glorious  design.  If  these  were  all,  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God  might  be  perfect  according  to  the  definition  of 
Butler;  but  it  would  evidently  be  far  different  from  that 
which  he  actually  exercises  ov^r  moral  and  accountable 
beings. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  rewarding  of  the  righteous,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  are  not  the  only  ends  of  the  di- 
vine government ;  and  that  although  these  ends  were  ever  so 
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exactly  accomplished,  yet  the  moral  admiaistration  of  the 
world  might  be  very  far  from  perfection.  No  provision  might 
be  made  for  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  no  assistance  vouchsafed 
to  the  practice  of  virtue.  The  grand  end  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment is,  we  repeat,  the  production  of  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  moral  good.  Let  this  be  borne  in  mind,  and  we 
shall  discover  the  reason  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  plea- 
sure and  pain,  of  happiness  and  misery,  not  in  any  obstacles 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  purpose,  but  in  the  divine  pur- 
pose itself.  We  shall  see  that  pleasure  and  pain,  that  natural 
good  and  evil,  are  distributed  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
merit  and  demerit  of  characters,  not  because  of  any  obstacle 
to  the  divine  will,  but  because  God  so  wills  it,  in  order  to 
secure  the  minimum  of  moral  evil,  and  the  maximum  of  mo- 
ral good,  in  the  universe  over  whose  destiny  he  presides.^ 

Indeed,  Bishop  Butler  was  aware  of  this  truth  himself; 
and  it  is  at  times  distinctly  stated  by  him.  <<  It  is  not  preten- 
ded," says  he,  "but  that,,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
happiness  and  misery  appear  to  be  distributed  by  other  rules 
than  only  the  personal  merit  and  demerit  of  characters. 
They  may  sometimes  be  distributed  by  way  of  mere  disci- 
pline." *  Here  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  happiness  and  misery 
are  not  always  distributed,  under  the  character  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  but  as  a  means  of  discipline,  in  order  to  train 
and  form  the  mind  to  virtue.  This  is  a  principle  so  clearly 
and  so  frequently  set  forth  in  divine  revelation,  that  we  can- 
not entertain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  respecting  its  correct- 
ness ;  and,  indeed,  that  natural  good  and  evil  should  be  thus 
distributed,  with  a  view  to  the*moral  improvement  of  the 
world,  is  just  as  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  the  human  mind 
as  that  they  should  be  distributed  according  to  the  rule,  which 
Butler  says,  is  more  agreeable  to  our  natural  judgments  than 
any  other.  The  surgeon  who  amputates  a  limb,  for  example, 
in  order  to  save  the  life  of  his  patient,  acts  as  perfectly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  as  does  the  law- 
giver who  inflicts  suffering  as  a  punishment  for  crime.    No 

•  Analogy^  part  2st,  chap.  iii. 
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clearer,  no  higher,  no  better  justification  can  be  given  of  the 
infliction  of  pain,  than  that  it  is  conducive  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  individual,  and  the  moral  good  of  society.  The 
perfection  of  moral  government,  then,  even  in  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  consists  not  In  the  appor- 
tionment of  them  to  the  exact  merit  and  demerit  of  charac* 
ters,  but  in  their  adaptation  to  secure  the  greatest  moral  good 
of  the  world. 

The  justness  of  this  remark  may  be  more  clearly  seen  in  a 
single  illustration.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  two  children 
are  equally  guilty ;  and  that  the  parent  could  certainly  know 
that  a  lighter  punishment  would  be  for  the  highest  good  of 
the  one,  wnile  a  severer  infliction  would  promote  the  highest 
good  (f(  the  other;  how  should  he  act  in  such  a  case? 
Should  he  punish  them  both  equally,  accbrding  to  the  princi- 
ple of  strict  retributive  justice,  or  unequally  so  as  to  secure 
their  greatest  good  ?  No  parent,  who  has  a  heart  in  his  bo» 
8om,  can  be  at  any  loss,  we  imagine,  how  to  answer  this 
question.  Much  less  can  we  doubt,  that  God,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  chastisements,  has  an  eye,  not  merely  to  the  merit 
and  demerit  of  characters,  but  also,  and  above  all,  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  children,  as  well  as  to  the  good  order  and 
well-being  of  the  great  family  of  mankind.  Here,  then,  we 
see,  in  the  moral  government  of  God,  a  higher  rule  for  the 
distribution  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  of  natural  good  and  evil, 
than  that  which  Buffer  supposes  would  constitute  its  absolute 
perfection.  Indeed,  should  .this  rigid  rule  of  his  obtain,  so 
far  from  constituting  the  perfection  and  glory  of  God's  moral 
government,  it  would  exclude  all  mercy  and  goodness  from 
the  divine  administration,  and  extinguish  the  light  of  all 
hope.  Retributive  justice  would  every  where  be  seeh,  and 
redeeming  love  no  where.  But  such,  we  thank  God,  is  not 
the  high  and  controlling  rule  which  he  has  adopted  in  the 
distribution  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  happiness  and  misery. 
The  very  clouds  of  his  displeasure  bear  the  bright  impress  of 
his  eternal  and  all-embracing  love.  Even  they  reflect  a  glory 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  brightest  features  of  the 
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divine  government,  according  to  the  terrific  scheme  vhich  we 
have  been  required  to  consider  as  its  very  perfection. 

The  truth  is,  that  although  few,  if  any,  have  written  more 
profoundly  or  wisely  of  the  divine  government  than  Bishop 
Butler ;  yet  he  seems  to  have  entertained  no  very  clearly  de- 
fined and  fixed  idea  with  respect  to  its  grand  aim  and  design. 
In  regard  to  the  great  ultimate  end  which  God  proposes  to 
himself  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  he  seems  to 
have  formed  no  precise  and  unalterable  conception  ;  and  hence 
his  views  are  sometimes  little  more  than  mere  vacillating  con- 
jectures, which  lean  first  to  the  one  side  and  then  to  the  other. 
To  establish  this  point  we  need  only  look  into  and  weigh  his 
words: 

<*  Perhaps  divine  goodness,"  says  he,  "  with  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  we 
make  very  free  in  our  speculations,  may  not  be  a  bare  single  disposition  to 
produce  happiness,  but  a  disposition  to  make  the  good,  the  faithful,  the  ho. 
Best  man  happy.  Perhaps  an  infinitely  perfect  mind  may  be  pleased  with 
seeing  his  creatures  behave  suitably  to  the  nature  which  he  has  given 
them ;  to  the  relations  which  he  has  placed  them  in  to  each  other,  and  to 
that  which  they  stand  in  to  himself:  that  relation  to  himself,  which,  du- 
ring their  existence,  is  even  necessary,  and  which  is  the  most  important 
one  of  all.  Perhaps  I  say  an  infinitely  perfect  mind  may  be  pleased  with 
this  moral  piety  of  moral  agents,  in  and  for  itself,  as  well  as  upon  account 
of  its  being  essentially  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  his  creatures.'* 

Now  this  conjecture  is  most  perfectly  according  to  our 
judgment ;  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  God,  as  well  as  virtuous 
created  minds,  is  well  pleased  with  such  <^  moral  piety  of  moral 
agents,  in  and  for  itself."  We  entertain  no  doubt  that  he,  at 
least,  loves  moral  goodness  for  its  own  sake,  for  its  own.  in- 
trinsic loveliness  andi  beauty.  We  even  believe,  and  are  firmly 
persuaded,  that  to  secure  the  existence  of  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  such  moral  goodness,  is  the  grand  ultimate  aim  of 
his  moral  government  of  the  universe.  We  have  learnt  from 
Butler  himself,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  which  God  has  given 
us,  that  we  should  love  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  and  above  all 
things ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  elevation  of  his  charac* 
ter  is  fully  equal  to  the  loftiest  moral  conceptions  of  which 
our  natures  are  susceptible.    He,  therefore,  must  love  virtue 
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or  moral  gocMlness  for  Us  own  aake,  and  above  all  things ;  and 
must  seek  to  bring  all  his  rational  creatures  into  a  conformity 
with  what  he  thus  supremely  loves.  This  is  the  highest  end 
at  which  man  can  aim,  for  it  is  a  likeness  to  God  himself;  this 
is  the  most  glorious  end  to  which  God  can  conduct  him ;  and« 
thereforci  this,  viewed  in  relation  to  man,  is  the  end  of  the 
moral  government  of  the  world. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  conviction  of  Bishop  Butler,  on 
this  subject,  was  little  more  than  a  conjecture.  It  is  not  only 
introduced  with  a  '^  perhaps,"  but  it  is  also  permitted,  in  an<^ 
other  place,  to  yield  and  give  way  to  a  diametrically  opposite 
conjecture : 

**  Some  men  seem  to  think,"  says  he,  '*  the  only  character  of  the  author 
of  nature  to  be  that  of  simple,  absolate  benevolence.  This,  considered  as 
a  principle  of  action  and  infinite  in  degree,  is  a  disposition  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  happiness  without  regard  to  persons'  behariour,  otherwise 
than  as  such  regard  would  produce  higher  degrees  of  it.  And,  supposing 
this  to  be  the  only  character  of  God,  veracity  and  justice  in  him  would  be 
nothing  but  benevolence,  conducted  by  wisdom.  Now  surely  this  oagfcc 
not  to  be  asserted,  unless  it  can  be  proved ;  for  we  should  speak  with  cau- 
tious reverence  upon  soch  a  subject" 

Truly  we  ought  not  to  assert  this,  unless  it  can  be  proved ; 
nor  ought  we  even  to  conjecture  it,  if  it  be  true,  that  God 
loves  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  and  pursues  it  as  an  end  in  the 
administration  pf  his  government  over  moral  agents.  Tet 
this  conjecture  is  made  by  Bishop  Butler  : 

'*  There  may  possibly  be  in  the  creation  beings,"  he  adds,  "  to  whom  the 
author  of  nature  manifests  himself  under  this  most  amiable  of  all  charac- 
ters, this  of  infinite  absolute  benevolence ;  for  it  is  the  most  amiable,  sup* 
posing  it  not,  as  perhaps  it  is  not,  incompatible  with  justice ;  but  he  mo* 
Dtfests  himself  to  us  under  the  character  of  a  righteous  governor.  Ho 
may  consistently  with  this  be  simply  and  absolutely  benevolent  in  the  sense 
now  explained,"  &c.,  &c.  * 

Now  Bishop  Butler  may  conjecture  either  way ;  but  surely 
he  has  no  right  to  conjecture  both  ways.  He  may  suppose 
that  an  infinitely  perfect  mind  loves  virtue  for  its  own  sakci 
and  pursues  it  as  an  end.    But  if  this  be  so,  it  is  impossible 

*  Analogy,  part  Ist,  chMp*  iU« 
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that  he  should  have  no  other  regard  to  virtue  than  as  a  means  * 
to  promote  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  his  creatures. 
He  cannot  be  pleased  with  moral  goodness  "  in  and  for  itself/' 
and  yet  regard  it  only  as  a  means  to  an  end.  If  an  "  infinitely 
perfect  mind"  loves  moral  goodness  in  and  for  itself,  then  it 
cannot  consist  with  "  the  most  amiable  of  all  characters"  to 
feel  no  regard  to  moral  goodness,  otherwise  than  as  such  re* 
gard  would  produce  higher  degrees  of  happiness.  This  were 
to  distinguish  between  "an  infinitely  perfect  mind,"  and  the 
most  amiable  of  all  characters,  which  would  be  absurd  aad 
injurious  to  the  glory  of  the  divine  perfections. 

Between  these  two  opposite  conjectures  we  are  at  liberty  to 
make  our  choice.  We  have  made  it.  We  conceive  that  tnie 
holiness,  or  a  likeness  of  the  creatiire  to  the  Creator,  is  the 
end  of  the  divine  government,  with  reference  to  which  all 
pleasure  and  pain,  all  natural  good  and  evil,  are  distributed  bjr 
the  infinite  goodness  of  God.  This  idea  of  the  divine  govera* 
ment,  respecting  its  ultimate  end,  will  most  perfectly  har* 
monize,  we  apprehend,  with  the  intuitions  of  the  pious  mind  ; 
nay,  with  the  convictions  of  all  who  may  possess  even  a  spe- 
culative view  of  the  intrinsic  majesty  and  glory  of  moral 
goodness.  It  must  recommend  itself  to  all  who  believe  that 
there  is  a  higher  good  than  happiness,  and  a  greater  evil  thaa 
pain.  We  shall  lay  it  down,  therefore,  as  a  fixed  postulate,  as 
an  unalterable  idea,  which  is  to  be  at  all  times  present  to  our 
minds,  and  shut  out  from  our  speculations  all  conflicting 
views. 

The  end  of  the  moral  government  of  God  then  is  the  pro* 
duction  of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  true  virtue  or  holi- 
ness. Its  perfection  requires  that  such  should  be  its  end.  No 
higher  end  can  be  aimed  at  by  moral  agents  than  a  likeness  to 
God  in  holiness,  and  to  no  l}igher  end  than  this  can  they  be 
brought  by  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God.  Hence,*as  this  is 
the  highest  of  ;all  possible  moral  ends,  so  the  perfection  of 
God's  moral  government  requires  that  it  should  be  designed  to 
attain  this  end.  If  this  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  other  prin- 
ciples and  arrangements  of  the  divine  government  be  viewed 
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with  reference  to  this  its  great  end,  sach  light  will  be  let  in 
upon  the  dark  and  mysterious  economy  of  the  world,  that  we 
shall  behold  a  wonderful  order  and  harmony,  where  we  have 
beon  accustomed  to  see  so  much  apparent  confusion  and  dark- 
ness. The  clouds  and  confasion  will  pass  away,  and  the  sub- 
lime perspective  of  the  moral  universe  will  disclose  itself.  In- 
stead of  the  distorted,  and  the  distorting  conceptions  of  men, 
we  shall  behold  manifested  and  blazing  forth  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  government  of  the  moral  world  the  ideas  of  the  sq- 
preme  architect  of  all  things. 

If  holiness  be  the  end  of  the  creation,  why  is  sin  permitted 
to  exist  ?  It  has  been  indeed  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of 
this  question,  which  has  kept  moist  men  from  seeing,  clearly 
and  steadily  at  least,  the  true  end  of  the  creation  of  moral 
agents.  As  the  greatest  conceivable  amount  of  holiness  does 
not  exist,  they  have  supposed,  that  some  sin  has  been  permit- 
ted, with  a  view  to  the  production  of  the  greatest  possible 
happiness.  This  has  thrown  them  back  upon  <*  the  greatest 
happiness  principle,"  instead  of  leading  them  to  build  upon 
the  greatest  morality  principle.  According  to  the  scheme  of 
King,  and  Leibnitz,  and  Edwards,  God  does  not  prevent  all 
sin,  because  the  permission  of  sin  is  necessary  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  greatest  good ;  by  which  they  must  mean  the  pro* 
duction  of  the  greatest  natural  good  or  happiness,  as  we  can- 
not suppose  them  to  intend,  that  the  permission  of  some  sin 
is  necessary  to  the  production*  of  the  greatest  possible  holi- 
ness. We  shall  not  be  turned  aside  by  any  such  difficulty. 
We  shall  still  hold  on  to  the  great  principle,  that  a  likeness  to 
God  in  true  holiness  is  the  end  for  which  moral  agents  are  and 
were  created ;  and  if  we  mistake  not,  this  will  be  found  to  be 
the  sun  and  centre  of  the  moral  system  of  the  world. 

The  design  of  God  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  holiness, 
may  be  reconciled  with  the  existence  of  sin,  without  recourse 
to  the  greatest  happiness  principle.  All  the  solutions  of  the 
problem  of  evil,  based  on  that  principle,  have  proved  unsatis- 
factory to  the  human  mind,  not  even  excepting  those  of 
Archbishop  King  and  Leibnitz.    We  should  therefore  aban^ 
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don  them,  even  if  we  had  nothing  better  to  ofier  in  their 
stead.  We  shall  build  upon  another  foundation,  and  rear  our 
superstructure  with  the  aid  of  other  principles. 

God  designs  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  holiness ;  and 
yet  sin  exists.  How  are  these  things  to  be  reconciled  ?  How 
is  the  fact  to  be  reconciled  to  the  theory  ?  In  other  words,  if 
such  be  the  design  of  God,  why  does  he  not  banish  all  sin 
from  the  world,  and  cause  the  moral  universe  every  where, 
and  at  all  times,  to  shine  forth  with  the  undimmed  glories  of 
his  own  moral  image  ?  In  reply  to  this  question,  we  answer, 
that  we  can  conceive  of  sin's  being  banished  from  the  uni- 
verse, or  having  been  kept  out  of  it,  in  only  one  or  the  other 
of  three  ways :  1.  By  the  breation  of  no  free  agents,  or  be* 
ings  capable  of  committing  sin  ;  2.  By  [facing  free  agents  in 
a  world  in  which  they  should  meet  with  no  temptation  to 
sin  ;  or  3.  By  such  an  interposition  of  the  divine  omnipotence, 
as  should,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  sin.  These  are  the  only  possible  methods  for  the  preven- 
tion of  moral  evil,  and  y^t,  if  the  Almighty  should  pursue 
either  of  them,  instead  of  attaining,  he  ^ould  entirely  sub- 
vert the  very  end  of  his  government  of  the  intelligent  crea* 
tion. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  truth  of  this  remark  in  relation  to  the 
first  of  the  above  methods.  For  it  is  evident,  that  if  God 
should  create  no  free  moral  agents,  then  the  very  existence 
of  moral  goodness  would  be  impossible.  The  universe,  how- 
ever wonderfully  contrived,  could  only  represent  him  "  as  a 
house  doth  the  builder,"  and  not  "  as  a  son  doth  the  father." 
It  could  not  beam  with  the  resplendent  glories  of  his  own 
moral  image.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  house  without  an  intel- 
ligent inhabitant ;  a  temple  without  a  worshipper ;  a  magni- 
ficent display  of  wisdom  without  an  eye.  to  behold  its  won- 
ders. In  such  a  universe,  there  could  be  no  sin,  it  is  true ; 
yet  it  would  nevertheless  be  unworthy,  as  all  must  see,  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  an  infinitely  perfect  mind.  We 
may  most  devoutly,  therefore,  as  well  as  most  rationally, 
thank  God,  that  he  has  not  adopted  this  method  to  prevent 
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sin  from  raising  its  hideous  head  amid  the  unbounded  splen- 
dors of  his  moral  empire. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  in  the  second  place,  why  did  he  not 
place  his  moral  and  intelligent  creatures  in  a  world  in  which 
they  should  be  free  from  all  temptation  to  sin  ?  We  do  not 
answer  this  question  with  Archbishop  King,  that  if  God  had 
pursued  such  a  method  for  the  prevention  of  sin,  *  he  would 
have  left  this  world  without  inhabitants.  Suppose  he  would ; 
should  a  prince,  as  M.  Bayle  asks,  cast  his  subjects  into  pri- 
son, lest  his  prisons  should  be  without  inmates?  And  be* 
sides,  why  could  not  this  world  be  so  made  as  to  be  free  from 
temptatioQ  as  well  as  any  other  ?  such  an  answer,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  appears  puerile  and  weak. 

The  true  answer  seems  to  be,  that  if  God  had  placed  bis 
moral  creatures  beyond  the  reach  of  temptation,  virtue  would 
have  been  impossible  to  them.  For  where  there  is  no  temp- 
tatiou  to  vice,  there  can  be  no  merit  in  virtue ;  that  is  to  say, 
there  can  be  no  virtue  at  all  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 
There  can  be  no  true  virtue,  no  genuine  obedience,  in  abstain-' 
ing  from  any  course  of  conduct,  towards  which  nature  has 
given  us  no  inclination  whatever.  The  existence  of  temptar 
tion  then,  is  necessary  to  render  virtue  or  moral  goodness  pos- 
sible ;  is  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  last  great  end  of 
the  creation  of  the  moral  world.  <*  The  notion  of  a  future 
account  and  general  righteous  judgment,"  says  Butler,  "  im- 
plies some  sort  of  temptation  to  what  is  wrong ;  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  moral  possibility  of  doing  wrong,  nor 
ground  for  judgment  and  discrimination."  And  surely,  if 
there  were  no  possibility  of  wrong,  there  could  be  no  possi-  - 
bility  of  right ;  if  there  could  be  no  "  ground  for  judgment 
or  discrimination,"  there  could  be  no  real  difference  between 
moral  good  and  evil.  Again,  he  says,  if  there  were  no  temp- 
tation to  wrong,  our  actions  might  be  formally,  they  could 
not  be  essentially  virtuous.  If  then  we  would  have  virtue 
in  the  world,  we  must  have  this  condition  of  things,  this  ex- 

posedness  to  temptation,  without  which  moral  goodness  would 

■     ■     -  ...  I      ■  ■»     ,,  II 
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be  utterly  impossible.  The  inquiry  under  consideratioD, 
when  severely  scrutinized,  really  resolves  itself  into  this  other 
question,  why  did  not  God  create  a  world  of  moral  agents, 
and  place  them  in  a  condition  which  should  render  all  moral 
agency  impossible  ?  Why  did  he  not  produce  intelligeat 
creatures,  with  a  view  to  the  existence  of  moral  goodness, 
and  yet  render  moral  goodness  impossible  to  them  ?  The  in- 
quiry, when  reduced  to  this  its  real  form,  needs  no  answer ; 
since  it  bears  upon  its  very  face  the  stamp  of  absurdity.  It 
it  is  thus  that  we  dispose  of  this  second  method  for  the  pre- 
vention of  moral  evil ;  which,  it  is  now  evident,  we  trust, 
would  be  infinitely  unworthy  of  adoption  by  the  supreme 
ruler  of  the  world. 

In  the  third  place,  it  may  *be  asked,  why  has  not  God  al- 
ways interposed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  sin,  and 
to  cause  holiness  to  exist  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions  ?  Shall 
we  answer,  with  Archbishop  King,  that  this  would  be  to 
work  a  constant  miracle.*  This  answer  may  be  satisfactory 
to  Lord  Brougham ;  it  is  not  so  to  us. 

«  When  our  author  disposes  of  the  second  method,''  says  Lord  Brougham> 
*'  by  stating  that  it  assumes  a  constant  miracle,  as  great  in  the  moral  as 
altering  the  course  of  the  planets  hourly  would  be  in  the  material  unirerse, 
nothing  can  be  more  sound  or  satisfactory." 

To  our  minds  nothing  could  be  more  unsound  and  unsatis- 
factory.  Such  an  interposition,  if  possible,  would  introduce, 
not  greater  irregularity  and  confusion,  but  greater  order  and 
uniformity  into  the  moral  world;  by  anticipating  and  pre- 
venting every  deviation  of  every  created  will  from  the  moral 
law  of  the  universe.  Such  an  interposition,  if  possible, 
would  be  the  greatest  and  the  most  glorious  of  all  the  displays 
of  the  divine  power ;  because  the  most  clearly  subservient  to 
the  highest  good  of  all  intelligent  creatures.  It  is  by  such  an 
interposition  of  divine  power,  that  God  preserves  the  wonder- 
ful order  and  harmony  of  the  material  universe ;  so  that  not 
even  a  particle  of  matter  ever  deviates  from  the  laws  which 
which  have  been  ordained  for  its  eternal  governance.     And 

^  Origin  of  £tU,  chap  ▼.,  sec.  6,  subsec.  3* 
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sQiely,  if  such  a  miracle  may  be  wrought  for  the  preservation 
of  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  material  world,  we  should  not 
object  against  a  like  miracle  for  the  preservation  of  the  har- 
mony of  the  moral  world.  This  is  certainly  as  worthy  of 
the  divine  care,  and  of  the  interposition  of  omnipotence,  as  is 
the  world  of  matter.  We  do  not  justify  the  absence  of  such 
an  interposition,  then,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  mira- 
cle ;  but  on  other  and  higher  grounds. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  God  should 
interpose  in  all  places  of  his  dominions,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  moral  evil ;  would  this  better  the  condition  of 
the  universe  ?  Would  this  more  perfectly  attain  the  high  and 
holy  end  for  which  all  things  were  created  ?  Let  us  examine 
and  see,  before  we  proceed  to  determine.  Let  us  see,  in  the 
first  place,  what  is  necessarily  implied  in  such  a  prevention  of 
all  moral  evil  or  sin. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  every  omission  of  duty  is  a  sin. 
Hence,  to  prevent  the  existence  of  all  sin,  is  to  secure  the 
existence  of  every  positive  act  of  obedience  or  virtue.  But 
can  such  a  thing  be  accomplished  ?  Can  the  change  wrought 
in  us,  be  it  a  thought,  or  a  feeling,  or  a  volition,  be  virtue  ? 
Can  we  be  to  praise  for  any  state  produced  in  our  minds 
by  an  act  of  omnipotence?  To  this  question  we  may 
safely  answer,  no.  No  depth  in  metaphysical  lore,  no  skill  in 
speculative  theology,  is  required  to  decide  such  a  question. 
It  lies  open  and  patent  to  the  apprehension  of  all.  Any  child 
can  answer  it  as  easily  and  as  correctly  as  the  most  profound 
philosopher.  For  it  is  self-evident  that  virtue  cannot  be 
caused  to  exist  in  us  by  the  operation  of  any  extraneous  pow- 
er. A  necessitated  virtue,  or  holineiss,  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  It  can  no  more  be  realized  in  the  actual  world,  than 
two  and  two  can  be  made  equal  to  five,  or  than  a  circle  can 
be  made  to  possess  the  properties  of  a  triangle.  To  expect 
God,  then,  by  an  interposition  of  his  power,  to  cause  all 
virtue  to  exist,  without  the  least  omission  of  duty  or  sin,  is 
to  expect  him,  not  to  work  miracles,  but  to  work  contradic-^ 
tions.    It  is  to  expect  him  to  aim  at  the  production  of  th^ 
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greatest  amount  of  holiness,  by  that  which  wonld  prerent  the 
very  existence  of  holiness.  It  is  to  expect  him  to  seek  the 
attainment  of  the  great  end  of  his  moral  government,  by 
means  that  would  transform  the  very  nature  of  his  moral  ad* 
ministration  into  a  scheme  of  pure  mechanism,  and  extin- 
guish all  its  glory.  It  is  to  expect  him,  by  one  and  the  same 
act,  to  seek  an  end  and  to  annihilate  the  very  possibility  of 
its^  attainment.  Such  an  absurdity  may  not  be  too  great  to 
find  a  place  among  the  dreams  of  philosophy;  it  is  cwtainly 
too  great  to  find  a  realization  among  the  glorious  manifesta- 
tions of  infinite  wisdom  and  power. 

Of  all  the  possible  ways,  then,  in  which  sin  might  have 
been  prevented,  there  is  not  one  which  would  not  have  been 
infinitely  unworthy  of  the  perfections  of  Qod.  Hence,  the 
existence  of  sin  is  most  beautifully  consistent  with  His  per- 
fections, and  especially  with  His  glorious  design  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  holiness  in  His  dominions.  We 
might  pursue  the  subject  still  further,  and  show  how  it  is, 
that  by  the  creation  of  a  world  which  God  foresaw  woald 
fall,  the  greatest  possible  holiness  is  actually  secured  through- 
out the  universe,  by  the  dealings  of  God  with  this  fallen 
race ;  but  this  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the  limits  we  must 
assign  to  ourselves  in  the  present  article. 

When  we  say  that  God  actually  secures  the  greatest  possi- 
ble holiness,  we  mean  that  He  does  every  thing  which  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  power  and  goodness  could  do,  in  order  to 
accomplish  such  an  end.  We  do  not  mean  that  there  might 
not  be,  by  a  co-operation  of  the  creature,  a  greater  amount 
6f  holiness  in  the  universe  than  actually  exists.  There 
might  undoubtedly  be  more  holiness  in  this  world  than  there 
is,  but  this  deficiency  is  owing,  not  to  any  omission  on  the 
part  of  God,  but  wholly  and  exclusively  to  the  fault  of  man. 
When  he  demands,  what  more  could  have  been  done  to  his 
vineyard  that  he  has  not  done  in  it,  we  suppose  him  to  mean 
exactly  what  he  says,  and  feel  no  disposition  to  reply,  that 
much  more  might  have  been  done,  if  it  had  so  jdeased  him. 
We  believe  it  did  please  him  to  exhaust  all  the  resources  of 
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infinite  wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness,  to  secure  the  great- 
est  possible  holiness  to  the  universe,  and  that  he  has  seciured 
it.  He  not  only  proposes  to  himself  the  most  glorious  of  all 
possible  ends  in  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  mo- 
ral world ;  but  he  also  employs  all  possible  means  for  its  at* 
tainment.  Hence  his  moral  government  in  the  world  is  per- 
fect, absolutely  perfept ;  both  in  its  design  and  in  its  present 
execution.  Nor  is  it  the  less  perfect  in  itself,  because  it  does 
not,  in  its  constitution  and  its  operations,  embody  the  absurd 
and  self-contradictory  conceits  of  the  human  brain. 

If  the  moral  government  of  the  world  consists  in  the  ma- 
nifestation of  distributive  justice,  and  if  its  perfection  consists 
in  an  exact  proportion  of  pleasure  and  pain  to  the  merit  and 
demerit  of  characters,  we  shall  certainly  not  find  any  thing 
like  the  perfection  of  moral  government  in  this  world.  On 
the  contrary,  we  shall  every  where  find  imperfection ;  for  we 
every  whece  see  the  principle  of  distributive  justice  disre- 
garded and  even  set  aside  for  the  present.  But  such  is  not,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  true  definition  of  a  moral  government ;  nor 
such  the  element  which  constitutes  its  perfection.  The  prin- 
tiiple  of  distributive  justice,  it  is  true,  is  for  the  present  thrown 
into  the  back  ground  of  the  world's  government ;  but  this  is 
by  no  obstacle  which  the  world  opposes  to  its  full  and  perfect 
manifestation.  It  is  suspended  and  held  back  by  God  htm* 
self,  in  order  that  he  may  accomplish  the  higher  purposes  of 
his  wisdom  and  goodness ;  in  order  that  what  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  power,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the  moral 
universe  from  the  inroads  and  ravages  of  sin,  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  manifestations  of  his  character  in  dealing  with 
a  fallen  world.  Hence,  the  sublime  provision  which,  not- 
withstanding the  claims  of  retributive  justice,  has  been  made 
for  the  remission  of  sin,  together  with  the  stupendous  system 
of  means  and  influences  intended  to  lead  mankind  to  repent- 
ance, as  well  as  to.  preserve  immaculate  those  rational  beings 
who  have  not  fallen  away  from  God.  The  man  who  asaerts 
that  we  can  see  in  this  life  only  the  beginnings  of  a  perfect 
moral  government,  is  bound  to  show  how  this  stnpendoae 
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scheme  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  aad  for  the  presenraticm 
of  the  sinless  might  be  improved ;  is  bound  to  show  how  in* 
finite  wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness,  might  do  more  than 
they  have  actually  done  to  secure  the  existence  of  the  greatest 
possible  holiness  in  the  universe.  Until  this  be  shown,  we 
refuse  to  see  any  imperfection  in  the  moral  goverument  of  the 
world. 

We  see  sin,  it  is  true ;  we  see  the  disorders  and  irregularis 
ties  of  men,  but  we  distinguish  between  them  and  the  glory 
of  the  divine  government.  The  law  of  God  is  not  the  less 
perfect  because  it  is  violated ;  nor  is  his  grace,  whether  it  ap- 
pear in  his  word  or  in  his  work,  whether  it  appear  in  his  pnn 
mises  or  in  the  demonstrations  of  his  spirit,  the  less  glorious 
because  it  is  wickedly  resisted.  We  si\all  not  cease  to  honor 
it,  or  to  recognize  the  very  perfection  of  its  glory,  because 
instead  of  breaking  over  and  confounding  the  nature  of  all 
things,  it  works  within  the  sacred  bounds  of  eternal  truth. 
We  shall  not  deny  or  doubt  its  perfection,  because  it  does  not 
annihilate  the  freedom  of  moral  agents,  and,  by  rendering  the 
very  existence  of  moral  good  impossible,  extinguish  the  glory 
of  the  moral  universe.  We  shall  not  deny  or  doubt  its  perfec- 
tion; because,  instead  of  that  glorious  freedom  and  moral 
agency  which  it  has  created  and  still  permits  to  exist,  it  does 
not,  by  its  mighty  irresistible  power,  introduce  a  mechanical 
regularity  and  order  into  the  spiritual  universe. 

No,  we  see  and  joyfully  recognize  its  perfection  in  that 
which  has  been  supposed  to  detract  from  its  glory.  We  re- 
cognize its  glory  in  the  very  disorders  of  this  lower  world ;  for 
these  betoken  the  absence  of  a  mechanical  fate,  the  iron  bond- 
age in  which  matter  is  held,  and  the  presence  of  higher  laws, 
and  still  more  resplendent  natures.  We  see  its  glory  here,  in 
this  life,  on  a!l  sides  around  us,  and  we  see  it  in  the  full  orbed 
splendor  of  its  perfections.  If  to  others  the  moral  world 
seems  not  to  be  so  well  governed  as  the  physical,  this  is  be- 
cause they  absurdly  look  for  a  physical  government  in  the 
moral  world,  and  have  no  clear  idea  of  what  it  is  that  consti- 
tutes the  real  intrinsic  majesty  and  glory  of  a  moral  govern- 
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ment.  It  is  beeause  they  judge  according  to  the  outward  ap« 
pearance,  aud  aot  according  to  the  inward  nature  and  constitu* 
tion  of  things.  It  is  because  the  light  which  is  within  them 
is  darkness,  and  the  light  which  shines  around  them  is  not 
beheld.  Let  them  open  their  eyes,  and  they  shall  see  that 
XSod  has  created  the  world  to  display  his  goodness  as  wall  as 
his  skill ;  and  that  his  moral  government  is,  in  its  kind,  as  ab« 
solutely  perfect  as  is  the  goirernment  of  the  material  universe ; 
and  that  of  the  two,  its  kind  is  infinitely  the  more  glorious. 

Our  answer  to  the  sceptic,  then,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It 
is  not  that  which  is  returned  by  King,  or  Leibnitz,  or  Ed- 
wards. Bay le  argues,  the  Sceptic  argues,  that  since  sin  ex- 
its, God  must  be  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  prevent  it. 
He  is  able,  they  reply,  but  unwilling  !  Aye,  they  insist,  that 
the  ever-blessed  God  might  easily  cause  sin  every  where  ta 
disappear  from  the  universe,  and  the  beauty  of  holiness  every 
where  to  shine  forth,  if  he  were  pleased  to  exercise  his  omni- 
potence for  that  purpose ;  but  he  does  not  thus  choose  to  re- 
novate and  glorify  the  work  of  his  hands.  He  has  other 
ends  and  objects,  they  tell  us,  but  say  not  precisely  what  they 
are,  to  which  such  a  restoration  of  the  universe  is  held  in 
subordination.  God  aims  at  a  higher  good,  we  are  required 
to  believe,  namely,  "  the  order  of  nature ;"  and  rather  than 
introduce  a  change  into  this,  he  voluntarily  permits  sin  to  ex- 
ist and  reign  in  various  parts  of  his  dominions !  But  this  is 
no  answer.  For  the  very  question  is,  why  is  it  not  the  order 
of  nature,  that  spirits  should  be  every  where  sustained  and 
held  in  a  course  of  oBedience  to  the  holy  law  of  God ;  just 
as  matter  is  held  in  strict  subjection  to  his  material  laws.  To 
this  question,  which  is  ths  question,  their  philosophy  makes^ 
and  can  make,  no  direct  reply. 

Though  "  God  makes  use  of  so  much  labor  and  pains," 
says  Archbishop  King,  ''  so  great  an  apparatus  of  means,  so 
many  precepts,  persuasions,  and  even  entreaties  for  the  amend- 
ment of  mankind ;"  yet  nevertheless  he  could  effect  this  "  in 

Vol.  vi.— 20       ' 
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a  moment,  if  he  were  pleased  io  apply  force."  *  Why,  then, 
does  he  not  apply  force  ?  Why  labor  for  ages  in  the  use  of 
means  to  accomplish  an  objept  which  he  might  so  easily 
effect  in  a  moment ;  and  yet,  after  all,  leave  it  so  sadly  unac- 
complished? He  "would  undoubtedly  do  it,"  says  Arch* 
bishop  King,  hei  would  undoubtedly  apply  force,  and  amend 
mankind,  "  if  he  had  not  foreseen  more  inconveniences  from 
a  change  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  violence  done  to  elec- 
tions." t  Is  not  this  to  give  us  dreams  instead  of  solutions  ? 
Is  it  not  better,  in  the  eye  of  reason ;  is  it  not  better  that 
God,  the  ever  blessed  and  only  potentate,  the  allwise  and  only 
infallible  mind,  should  do  violence  to  the  elections  of  his 
'creatures,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  obedienoe  to  his  holy  law, 
and  in  the  path  of  their  own  eternal  good,  than  to  permit 
them,  his  poor,  blind,  fallible  creatures,  to  do  violence  to  the 
law  and  will  of  God  ?  We  have  no  faith  in  any  such  apoch- 
ryphal  solutions.  At  the  very  best,  they  only  tell  us,  why 
God  will  not  do  violence  to  the  order  of  nature ;  when  the 
very  question  is,  why  is  such  the  order  of  nature  ? 

We  deny,  then,  that  God  is  unwilling  to  prevent  sin.  We 
affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  is  more  than  willing  to  pre- 
vent it ;  and  that  all  the  resources  of  bis  infinite  wisdom,  and 
power,  and  goodness,  are  eternally  pledged  to  wipe  this  foul 
stain  from  the  face  of  the  universe.  Shall  we  say,  then,  or 
do  we  say,  that  God  is  unable  to  prevent  sin  ?  Far  from  it. 
We  say  nothing  which,  by  any  possibility  of  construction, 
can  be  supposed  to  limit  the  absolute,  unqualified,  and  eternal 
omnipotence  of  God.  He  can  do  all  things.  But  then  to 
work  a  contradiction,  is  not  to  do  a  thing ;  for  that  is  an  in- 
conceivable nothing.  A  constrained  virtue,  a  necessitated  ho- 
liness, a  caused  goodness,  is  such  a  contradiction ;  and  is  no 
more  an  object  of  power,  than  is  the  making  of  two  and  two 
equal  to  five,  or  the  properties  of  a  circle  the  same  as  those  of 
a  triangle.    We  do  not  say,  that  God  is  unable  to  do  such 

*  Origin  of  ErU,  chap.  ▼.,  Bee,  5,  Bj^bsec.  3. 
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things ;  we  simply  say,  that  they  are  not  the  objects  of  power. 
God  possesses  no  horribly  distorted  attribute,  by  which  sucli 
inoonceivable  nothings,  might  be  realized,  and  placed  amid 
the  glories  of  the  creation.  For  they  are  not  the  ideas  of  the^ 
divine  mind ;  but  only  the  little,  narrow,  crooks,  deformed, 
monstrous  conceits  of  the  human  mind.  His  power  works 
within  a  sphere  of  light  and  love,  and,  by  the  consent  of  all^ 
works  not  a  contradiction. 

We  do  not  concede,  then,  to  the  sceptic,  that  God  is  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  prevent  sin.  We  assert,  that  he  is  in- 
finitely willing  to  prevent  it ;  and  that  he  can  do  all  things^ 
But  this  conceit  of  preventing  sin,  and  causing  holiness  to  ex^ 
ist,  by  "  the  application  of  force,"  is  a  contradiction ;  and 
to  ascribe  an  ability  to  do  such  a  thing  to  God,  is  not  to  as- 
cribe a  perfection  to  him  ;  but  only  to  honor  him  with  one 
of  the  monstrous  conceptions  and  abortions  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  in  this  direction,  that  the  sagacious  Butler  point- 
ed  his  conjecture ;  and  it  is  in  this  direction,  that  we  think 
we  have  found  the  truth.  To  those  who  rashly  assert,  that 
'<  more  good  might  have  been  produced  by  continued  single, 
unremitted  acts  of  distributed  justice  and  goodness,"  than 
^  by  a  scheme  of  government"  made  up  of  general  laws,  he 
replies : 

'*  They  are  mere  arbitrary  assertions ;  no  man  being  sufficiently  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  possibilities  of  things,  to  bring^any  proof  of  them  to  the  low* 
est  degree  of  probability.  For  however  possible  what  is  asserted  may 
aeem ;  yet  many  instances  may  be  alleged,  in  things  mnch  less  oat  of  oar 
reach,  of  suppositions  absolutely  impossible,  and  reducible  to  the  most  pal- 
pable self-contradictions,  which,  not  every  one  would  by  any  means  per- 
ceive to  be  such,  nor  perhaps  any  one  at  first  sight  suspect"  * 

We  have  seen,  not  only  that  there  may  be  an  impossibility 
somewhere  in  the  case,  but  precisely  where  this  impossibility 
is,  and  in  what  it  consists.  We  not  only  neutralize  the  scep- 
tic's argument,  by  affirming  that  it  may  overlook  some  sup- 
posed, or  concealed,  impossibility  ;  we  annihilate  it,  by  show- 
ing that  it  proceeds  on  a  clearly  recognized  impossibility. 
— ^— ^       ■  ■  —  '  — —         '  "         —      '  ■  — — ^» 

.*  Analogy,  part  1st,  chap.  vii. 
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We  show,  that  be  builds,  not  upon  reason,  but  upon  absurdi- 
ty ;  and  that  he  finds  fault  with  the  work  of  God,  because  it 
does  not  embody  and  set  forth  his  own  self-contradictory  con- 
eeit. 

God  would  undoubtedly  apply  force,  says  Archbishop  King, 
and  control  the  volitions  of  his  creatures  always  aright,  but 
for  the  inconveniences  which  such  interposition  would  intro- 
duce  into  the  system  of  the  world.  But  is  this  the  reason 
why  God  really  restrains  his  power  ?  To  this  question,  the 
great  mind  of  Butler  returns  the  cautious  reply  :  <'  perhaps" 
it  is ;  "for  aught  we  know,"  this  may  be  the  reason.  "  We 
find  that  interpositions  would  produce  evil,"  says  he,  <<  and 
prevent  good ;  and  for  aught  we  know,  they  would  produce 
greater  evO  than  they  would  prevent ;  and  prevent  greater 
good  than  they  would  produce."*  We  admire  the  superior 
caution  of  Butler  ;  and  yet  we  venture  to  say,  "  perhaps  this 
is  not  the  reason."  For  if  such  an  interposition  were  possi- 
ble, so  as  to  cause  all  moral  good  to  exist,  without  the  least 
admixture  of  evil,  perhaps  God  would  interpose  for  its  pro- 
duction. Perhaps  he  prefers  holiness  to  all  other  things,  and 
would  delight  in  its  universal  prevalence.  If  such  an  exer- 
cise of  power  were  possible,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  if 
such  a  thing  could  be  an  effect  of  power,  perhaps  God  would 
produce  it ;  perhaps  no  sin  would  be  seen  on  earth,  and  no 
suffering  in  hell. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  perhaps  in  the  Analogy  of  Bishop 
Butler.  That  great  production  is  replete  with  them;  and 
they  are  all  worthy  of  being  well  weighed,  and  maturely  con- 
sidered. In  regard  to  the  existence  of  evil,  he  says,  '<  per- 
haps there  may  be  some  impossibility  in  the  nature  of  things, 
which  we  are  unacquainted  with."  Now,  it  is  precisely  this 
great  unknown  "  perhaps,"  which  Bishop  Butler  has  inscribed 
upon  the  altar  of  the  living  God,  that  we  have  endeavored  to 
declare  and  make  known.  For  this  is  the  great  "  perhaps," 
'which,  it  seema  to  us,  deserves  to  be  illuminated,  and  made 

glorious  with  the  light  of  certainty  \  that,  being  thus  illumi- 

'■  

*  Analogy^  part  lit,  chap.  Tii. 
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Dated  and  made  glorious,  it  may  show  us,  that  God's  moral 
government  is  perfect  both  in  kind  and  in  degree  ;  that  it  is 
not  merely  <<  begun  and  established,"  having  not  yet  ^<  that 
perfection  of  degree,  which  religion  teaches  us  to  expect,"  * 
but  that  it  is  all  perfect  within  as  well  as  without ;  in  design 
as  well  as  in  execution  ;  in  its  present  glorious  workings  as 
well  as  in  its  eternal  future  results. 


ART.  VII. 

SKETCHES  AND  SKELETONS. 


By  Bey.  N.  H.  B.  Wilson,  Newbern,  North  Carolina. 


Five  Hundred  Sketches  and  Skeletons  of  Sermonst  suited  for  all  occasions ; 
including  nearly  one  hundred  on  Types  and  Metaphors.  By  the  author 
of  "  The  Pulpit  Cyclopsedia,"  &c.  From  the  sixth  English  edition. 
Five  volumes  in  one.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway. 
Philadelphia:  George  S.  Appleton,  148  Chestnut  street.    1847. 

It  is  not  our  design  in  writing  a  short  review  of  this  work 
to  enter  at  length  into  the  question,  whether  it  is  proper  for 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  in  their  preparations  for  the  pulpit,  to 
use  the  sketches  and  skeletons  of  other  men.  It  may  be  re* 
marked,  however,  that  to  exclude  these  altogether  from  our  li« 
braries  is  scarcely  more  wise  than  to  banish  the  able  commen- 
taries to  which  we  almost  daily  refer,  cease  to  consult  other 
books  upon  the  various  subjects  connected  with  our  great 
work,  become  indifferent  to  the  master  pulpit  workmanship  of 
our  living  fathers,  and  live  and  die  with  the  consoling  con« 
sciousness  of  our  own  originality.  To  be  a  mere  mouthpiece 
for  any  book  of  skeletons,  and  weekly  pour  upon  the  ears  of 
our  congregations  the  crude  and  undigested  arrangements  of 
even  the  best  sketch  makers,  cannot  be  too  loudly  condemned. 

*  Analogy^  part  Ist^  chap.  iii. 
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But  this  abuse  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  use,  and 
should  not  be  urged  against  relying  upon  them  for  proper  as* 
sistance.  The  matter  which  they  contain  is  often  very  in- 
structive ;  and  the  manner  is  generally  natural  where  the  text 
will  allow,  and  sometimes  contributes  much,  by  even  novel 
yet  legitimate  arrangement,  to  the  formation  of  useful  ser- 
mons. Moreover,  from  a  good  volume  of  skeletons  may  be 
collected  a  variety  of  texts  suitable  for  almost  every  occasion, 
a  supply  of  proof  texts,  and  at  least  some  help  in  the  mode 
of  sermonizing.  In  other  words,  a  concordance  arranged  ac^ 
cording  to  subjects,  and  not  by  the  alphabet.  But  it  may  not 
be  denied  that  there  are  dangers  in  their  use.  The  temptation 
is  sometimes  very  strong  to  consult  such  works  too  frequently, 
and  rely  upon  them  too  implicitly,  in  preparing  to  "  declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God"  to  dying  men.  This  prevents  a 
patient  and  laborious  investigation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
consequently  has  a  tendency  to  retard  the  high  biblical  at- 
tainments to  which  every  minister  should  aspire,  and  thus  the 
wide  dissemination  of  Scripture  truth  among  men.  While, 
therefore,  books  of  skeletons  should  not  be  despised,  they 
should  be  received  and  used  with  caution  by  those  who  "  feed 
the  flock  of  Christ." 

Before  passing  to  the  main  point  in  this  notice  of  the  vo- 
lume under  consideration,  we  may  be  allowed  to  decline  a  com* 
parison  between  it  and  similar  ones.  Our  acquaintance  with 
9nch  works  is  too  limited  to  justify  such  a  course.  Nor  would 
opr  object  aud  space  permit.  It  is  in  fairness,  however,  to  the 
author  and  the  public  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  our  opi- 
nion respecting  the  general  character  of  the  work.  It  contains 
many  skeletons,  to  which  but  few  if  any  exceptions  can  be 
taken.  Especially  do  the  sketches  of  sermons  preached  by 
able  ministers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  deserve  this  remark. 
A  large  majority  of  the  skeletons  are  perhaps  only  liable  to  one 
serious  objection,  one  too  which  pervades  all  the  skeleton 
books  to  which  I  have  access,  namely,  the  manner  of  con^ 
structing  sermons  is  too  loose  and  general.  The  grand  point 
of  objection  which  is  designed  to  make  up  the  body  of  this 
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review,  is  urged  only  against  a  small  number  of  the  skele- 
tons ;  but  even  the  existing  number  is  sufficiently  large,  in  my 
judgment,  to  detract  greatly  from  the  pulpit  or  book  teachings 
of  any  man.  The  author  perverts  his  text;  that  is,  "dis- 
torts from  its  true  use  or  end."  He  uses  a  number  of  Scrip- 
ture texts  in  a  way  that  the  record  will  not  warrant,  and  that 
he  himself  would  never  attempt  to  defend,  except  upon 
grounds  that  would  not  be  claimed  in  the  interpretation  of  any 
other  book  than  the  Bible.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  he  at- 
taches to  some  controverted  passages  a  meaning  that  suits  his: 
sectarian  creed,  or  is  adopted  by  his  church  for  the  purpeee  of 
encasing  some  crumbling  dogma  upon  which  the  demolishing 
hand  of  truth  has  fallen :  but  it  is  meant  that  he  takes  the  li- 
berty,  knowingly,  to  disregard  what  we  humbly  submit,  should 
be  the  primary  rule  of  God's  ministers  in  all  their  sermons. 
The  rule  is  this:  If  the  test  is  a  precept^  ascertain^  if  possi' 
ble,  the  meaning  which  the  author  designed  to  convey,  and  if 
convinced  that  this  is  obtained,  present  it,  and  no  other  to  the 
hearer  or  reader  ;  if  the  text  is  a  fact  of  sacred  history y  draw, 
no  inference  from  it  which  it  mil  not  fully  justify.  In  other 
words,  preach  what  God  teaches. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  contending  for  the  exhaustion 
of  every  text  selected,  but  remonstrating  against  a  surplus  in 
the  sermon  over  the  contents  of  the  text,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  entire  use  of  a  text  in  a  way  never  designed  by  the 
Spirit.  We  have  not  a  word  to  say  adverse  to  the  practice  of  se- 
lecting one  point  in  a  complex  portion  of  Scripture,  for  the 
purpose  of  clearly  evolving  and  forcibly  applying  it.  This  is, 
for  reasons  that  might  be  adduced,  a  judicious  method.  And 
perhaps  in  most,  if  not  all  cases,  this  plan,  after  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  text,  would  conduce  to  the  better  under- 
standing and  greater  profit  of  the  sermon.  One  mighty 
thought  of  the  Spirit,  thrown  burning  from  the  magazine  of 
divine  truth,  is  more  likely  to  do  execution  for  God  than  if  the 
energy  and  ardor  of  a  sermon  are  divided  and  cooled  by  an 
application  to  two  or  more  separate  lessons. 
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Before  proceeding  to  establish  the  allegation  made  against 
the  author  of  the  <'  Sketches  and  Skeletons,"  by  brief  quota- 
tions from  his  work,  allow  me  to  ask  us  questions :  Are  not 
many  who  are  otherwise,  and  generally  in  this  respect  also, 
unexceptionable  preachers,  less  careful,  occasionally  at  this 
point;  than  their  relation  to  God  and  man  should  constrain 
them  to  be?  A  text  is  chosen,  the  phraseology  of  which 
sounds  to  their  auditors  like  the  subject  they  wish  to  present, 
when  a  moment's  consideration  would  suggest  that  the  text 
and  sermon  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles.  lis  this  even  ex- 
cusable, not  to  say  right  ?  If  our  thoughts  shall  have  the  ef- 
fect of  guarding  any  brother  against  the  prime  objection  to  the 
Tolume  before  us,  or  this  manner  of^  preaching  into  which  there 
is  so  much  danger  of  running,  we  are  convinced  that  a  desirable 
result  will  be  secured,  and  we  shall  feel  fully  compensated  for 
this  expression  (with  proper  modesty  we  trust)  of  our  views. 

Evidence  of  what  has  been  alleged  against  our  author  may 
be  found  in  different  parts  of  his  book.  A  sufficiency  of  in- 
stances will  be  given  to  prove  the  charge  to  be  well  founded. 
At  page  107,  the  address  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  to  the  mother 
of  Moses,  negotiating  with  her  as  nurse  for  the  newly  found 
babe,  is  used  as  the  foundation  of  a  sermon  '*  addressed  to  pa- 
rents." The  text  is,  "  Take  this  child  away,  and  nurse  it 
for  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages."  Exodus,  2  :  9.  The 
sermon,  after  a  short  introduction,  is  substantially  the  follow- 
ing: 

I.  The  Duty  Enjoined.     "Take  this  child  away,  and 
nurse  it  for  me."  Notice, 

1.  The  object.     "  This  child."  Consider, 
(1.)  What  it  may  become. 

(2.)  What  it  must  become.  Observe, 

2.  The  duty  itself.     "Nurse  it  for  me."    This  includes : 
(1.)  Attention  to  physical  wants. 

(2.)  Culture  of  the  mental  faculties. 
(3.)  The  religious  instruction  of  the  soul. 
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This  last  "  duty"  he  shows  may  be  performed  just  as  any 
minister  would  instruct  parents  to  train  their  children  for 
God.     He  then  calls  attention  to 

II.  The  Reward  Promised,  "And  I  will  pay  thee  thy 
wages."    You  may  be  rewarded 

1.  By  seeing  your  efforts  crowned  with  success. 

2.  You  shall  at  any  rate  possess  a  consciousness  of  di- 

vine favor. 

3.  You  shall  leave  your  children  with  composure  when 

you  come  to  die. 
4  ^  You  shall  stand  before  them  with  confidence  in  the 
day  of  judgment. 

APPLICATIOK. 

1st.  Let  parents  be  encouraged  in  the  way  of  duty. 
2d;   Let  negligent  parents  consider  the  cruelty  of  their 

conduct,  and  the  bitter  consequences  whicl^  must 

result  from  it. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  have  omitted  that  part  of  the 
skeleton  which  seems  to  have  the  least  reference  to  the  point 
under  consideration.  This  sermon  is  not  objected  to,  provided 
it  was  preached  from  a  proper  text ;  but  who  can  fail  to  see 
that  it  has  no  connection  with  this  text  ?  Did  Pharaoh's 
daughter  expect  to  commit  the  religious  training  and  intellec- 
tual culture  of  her  adopted  son  to  the  care  of  one  who  would 
alienate  his  mind  from  the  gods  of  Egypt,  and  was  wholly 
incompetent  to  instruct  him  in  the  literature  of  his  future 
kingdom,  and  the  learning  that  would  qualify  him  for  her 
father's  throne?  Our  author  could  not  believe  this.  Could 
either  the  princess  or  captive  imagine,  when  the  former  said 
to  the  latter,  "  I  will  pay  thee  thy  wages,"  that  the  offered 
compensation  was  "  success,"  "  divine  favor,"  "  composure" 
in  death,  or  "  confidence  in  the  day  of  judgment."  Even 
the  proudest  and  most  hardened  daughter  of  earth  (and  who 
will  say  this  of  Moses'  benefactress?)  must  possess  more  than 
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all  the  '^treasures  of  Egjrpt,"  before  she  would  dare  thus 
sportingly^  to  stretch  out  her  haud  over  the  grave,  aud  irreve- 
rently  mock  ia  the  face  of  her  final  Judge. 

Page  138  presents  us  with  another  proof.  His  subject  is, 
*'  Concealment  of  Christ  impossible.^^  His  text,  "  But  he 
could  not  be  hid ;"  Mark  7  :  ^4  The  three  leading  proposi* 
tions  are : 

I.   We  observe  that  Christ  Jesus  never  has  been  hid. 
U.   That  Christ  never  shall  be  hid. 
III.   That  Christ  ought  not  to  be  hid. 

These  propositions  are  a  sufficient  index  to  his  sub-divi- 
sions and  the  filling  up  of  the  skeleton.  Does  the  text,  to 
the  mind  of  any  man,  present  such  lessons  as  are  here  taught? 
The  Evangelist's  narrative  tells  us  that  Jesus  rose  from  the 
place  of  his  former  teachings,  "  and  went  into  the  borders  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  entered  into  an  house,  and  would  have 
no  man  know  it ,-  but  he  could  not  be  hid.  For  a  certain 
woman,  whose  young  daughter  had  an  unclean  spirit,  heard 
of  him  and  come  and  fell  at  his  feet."  Did  our  Lord  mean, 
when  ''He  would  have  no  man  know  it,"  to  cherish  any 
thing  more  than  a  desire  for  rest  and  temporary  retirement 
from  the  public  gaze  ?  When  the  deep  anxiety  of  a  mother's 
heart  gushed  out  in  prayer,  as  the  pleadings  of  her  lips  fell 
upon  the  place  of  his  retirement,  did  the  subsequent  interview 
which  resulted  in  a  mother's  joy,  daughter's  health,  and  a 
banished  devil,  prove  that  "  To  the  age  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  fall ;"  "  the  Patriarchal  age  ;"  ''  the  Mosaic  or  Leviti- 
cal  age ;"  -'  the  prophetical  age ;"  "  the  time  of  his  personal 
appearance  and  residence  in  our  world ;"  ''  the  era  commen- 
cing with  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  extending  to  the  present 
period ;"  that  to  all  these  ages,  "  Christ  was  not  hid  ?"  Or 
did  the  fact  of  his  coming  forth  from  his  transient  home  to 
enter  again  upon  his  work  of  benevolence  authorize  the  in- 
ference, ''  from  the  history  of  the  past ;"  "  from  the  express 
declarations  and  promises  of  the  Father;"  ''and  from  his 
own  right,  power  and  glory,"  that  "Christ  never  shall  be 
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hid  ?*'  Moreoi^r,  could  St.  Mark's  statement,  that  the  Savi- 
our "  would  have  no  man  know"  that  he  was  in  the  house, 
prove  that,  "  by  his  ministering  servants ;"  "  by  his  collective 
hody,  the  Church ;"  and  "  by  individual  believers,"  "  Christ 
ought  not  to  be  hid  ?"  Not  a  word  is  said  against  any  pro- 
position contained  in  the  skeleton ;  but  that  they  are  not  the 
teachings  of  the  text  which  our  author  uses,  is  beyond  ques^ 
tion. 

Page  360  furnishes  us  with  another  specimen.  Subject, 
"  The  Royal  appearance  of  OocPs  childrenJ*^  Text,  "  Each 
one  resembled  the  children  of  a  king ;"  Judges  8  :  18.  The 
author  says : 

''  We  design  to  employ  this  text  in  an  accommodated  sense,  and  to  show 
in  what  respects  the  people  of  Grod  resemble  the  children  of  a  king.  Thej 
do  so» 

I.  In  their  spiritual  conformity  to  the  image  of  King  Jesus* 
II.  In  their  illustrious  titles* 
in.  Li  their  courtly  apparel*. 
IV.  In  their  royal  vmpunities  and  pritnleges*" 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  men  slain  at  Tabor  by 
Zebah  and  Zaimunna,  kings  of  Midian,  were  conformed  to 
the  '<  imi^e  of  King  Jesus ;"  were  possessed  of  ^<  illustrious 
titles;"  robed  in  ''courtly  apparel;"  and  enjoyed  ''royal 
immunities  and  privileges?"  Did  these  men  dwell  in  the 
<< royal  presence;"  "have  constant  access  to  Ood;"  '/have 
jroyal  provision ;"  "  have  special  instruction ;"  "  have  a  kingly 
guard ;"  and  "  have  royal  prospects  ?"  But  our  author  tells 
us  that  he  uses  the  "  text  in  an  accommodated  sense."  What 
does  this  mean  ?  Has  a  minister  the  right  to  make  Scripture 
mean  any  thing,  every  thing,  or  nothing,  just  as  he  may 
choose,  under  the  plea  of  accommodation ! 

In  carrying  out  our  design,  we  have  only  space  to  select  one 
proof  of  the  charge  preferred  from  the  skeletons  on  types. 
«  SoUmum  a  type  of  Ckrist^'^  is  the  subject.  The  text,  "  A 
greater  than  Solomon  is  here."  Luke  2  :  31.  The  author 
says,  "  It  is  very  clear  in  his  (Solomon's)  public  movements 
ihat  he  was  an  eminent  type  of  Christ.    He  was  so, 
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I.  As  the  descendant  of  David. 
II.  In  his  extraordinary  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
III.  As  monarch  of  Israel. 
ly.  In  his  connection  with  the  temple.^^ 

Can  any  candid  reader  suppose  that,  whatever  may  be  true 
respecting  the  typical  character  of  Solomon,  this  text  inti- 
mates  any  such  thing  ?  Our  Lord  asserts  his  own  superiority 
over  Solomon,  whose  wisdom  and  fame  attracted  to  bis  court 
the  queen  of  Sheba.  But  does  this  teach  the  doctrine  that  Je- 
sus recognized  this  wise  king  as  a  type  of  himself?  But  to 
the  propositions  of  the  sermon : 

I.  "As  a  descendant  of  David."  Was  not  Absalom  a  "  de- 
scendant of  David  ?"  Why  could  not  the  fruitful  imagination 
and  eccentric  pen  of  our  author,  passing  over  his  wicked  re- 
bellion against  his  father,  behold  and  record  in  him,  "  as  his 
head  caught  hold  of  the  oak,  and  he  was  taken  up  between  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,- '  an  illustrious  type  of  the  lifting  up  of 
Christ  upon  the  cross  7  And  as  Joab  pierced  <<  the  heart  of 
Absalom,  while  he  was  yet  alive  in  the  midst  of  the  oak," 
why  was  not  the  soldier's  spear  in  the  side  of  the  Saviour 
clearly  typified  ?  As  far  at  least  as  the  fact  of  sonship  proves 
any  thing  in  favor  of  Solomon's  typical  character,  it  supports 
the  claim  of  Absalom  to  the  same  distinguished  honor. 

II.  "  In  his  extraordinary  knowledge  and  wisdom."  Does 
the  Bible  (for  the  text  selected  certainly  does  not)  represent 
this  as  typical  of  the  fountain  or  fullness  of  wisdom  ?  If  so, 
as  Solomon's  wisdom  was  greatly  inferior  to  Christ's,  is  not 
the  more  limited  wisdom  of  all  other  men,  differing  in  degree 
as  it  does  in  different  minds,  also  typical  of  the  fountain 
whence  all  these  streams  flow  ? 

III.  "As  monarch  of  Israel."  Was  "Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Nebat  which  made  Israel  to  sin,"  and  his  numerous  ungodly 
successors  in  the  kingly  office  types  of  Christ  ?  Were  not 
they  monarchs  of  Israel  ? 

IV.  "  In  his  connection  with  the  temple."  Did  Herod's 
connection  with  the  temple  constitute  him  a  co4ype  with  So- 
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lomon  of  the  world's  Redeemer  ?  Such  plain,  and  I  am  al- 
most ready  to  say,  reckless  trifling  with  Scripture,  is  well  cal« 
culated  to  bring  into  contempt,  with  listeners  and  readers  of  a 
skeptical  turn  of  mind,  even  the  real  and  exalted  types  coor 
tained  in  the  Bible. 

Are  the  proofs  adduced  sufficient  to  justify  the  charge  pre* 
ferred  ?    No  Bible  student  can  doubt  it.    And  the  only  palHa^ 
tion  for  such  a  course  on  the  part  of  any  writer  or  preacher  is 
the  plea,  <^  If  the  text  does  not  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  ser- 
mon, they  are  elsewhere  taught  in  the  BibleJ*^    This  asser- 
tion is  not  now  questioned.    But  should  not  a  minister,  before 
using  a  text  in  an  "  accommodated  sense,"  ask  himself  the 
important  question,  Where  does  the  Bible  teach  the  lesson 
which  I  am  about  to  present  for  the  edification  of  the  church 
or  the  salvation  of  the  world  ?     If  he  cannot  answer  this, 
should  he  not  hesitate  until  he  finds  the  text,  lest  he  teach 
that  which  God  has  not  taught  ?    If  he  can  point  out  the 
place  where  the  Bible  inculcates  what  he  desires  to  teach,  ha» 
he  not  found  the  most  suitable  text,  and  the  one  which  every 
argument  says  should  be  selected  as  the  foundation  of  his  dis- 
course ?     Surely  these  questions  demand  an  affirmative  answer* 
A  few  reasons  against  the  liberty  which  our  author  takes 
with  the  Bible,  and  for  a  true  exposition  and  legitimate  use  of 
every  text  from  which  a  sermon  is  written  or  preached,  will 
properly  close  this  review  : 

1.  If  a  minister  is  prompted  in  his  work  by  no  higher  and 
holier  motive,  it  would  seem  that  a  proper  respect  for  himself 
and  his  calling  should  dictate  the  selection  of  a  text  which 
contains  the  subject  of  his  sermon.  Let  us  see  how  we  would 
tolerate  in  other,  and  far  less  responsible  positions,  a  course  si- 
milar to  the  one  practiced  by  our  author  and  condemned  by 
us.  A  lawyer  of  celebrity  stands  before  a  judge  of  high  legal 
attainments,  and  gravely  reads  from  a  standard  statute  book 
what  he  professes  to  use  as  the  basis  of  an  argument,  upoa 
which  he  expects  a  judicial  decision  in  favor  of  his  client. 
The  judge  very  politely  informs  him  that  the  statute  read  can 
have  no  possible  lieference  to  the  case  under  consideratioQ. 
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<<  May  it  please  your  honor,"  is  the  reply,  "  I  admit  that,  but 
the  argument  which  I  propose  to  offer  is  fully  sustained  by 
other  statutes  in  this  book."    Would  not  the  bench  be  as* 
founded  at  such  presumption  and  want  of  professional  respect  ? 
Would  we  be  willing  to  rely  upon  such  a  proxy  to  conduct  a 
cause  for  us  in  any  court  of  justice  ?    Yet  this  is  the  position 
assumed  by  the  expounder  of  God's  law,  when  he  knowingly 
departs  from  the  "  true  intent  and  meaning"  of  any  part  of  the 
Bible.     Suppose  an  executor  of  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  a  deceased  testator  should  read  a  clause  in  the  will  deris* 
ing  a  certain  portion  of  the  estate  to  a  specified  legatee,  and 
argue  therefrom  his  right  or  duty  to  transfer  some  other  por- 
tion of  the  estate  to  said  legatee.     He  is  told  by  some  one, 
interested  in  the  distribution  of  the  property,  the  clause  refer- 
red to  does  not  justify  snch  an  action.    Very  true,  is  the  re- 
sponse, but  other  parts  of  the  will  do.     Would  not  this  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  reason,  by  the  party  interested,  to  ask  the 
coercion  of  civO  authority  to  transfer  the  settlement  of  snch 
an  estate  to  other  and  safer  hands  7    And  are  we  to  be  less  re- 
spectful to  our  position  as  expounders  of  the  will  of  God  ? 
Do  we  acknowledge  this  by  claiming  a  liberty  with  that  Tes- 
tament, which  is  sealed  with  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  para- 
graphed in  legacies  to  the  souls  of  men,  that  would  not  be 
countenanced  by  any  sane  man  in  the  construction  of  an  in* 
finitely  less  important  instrument  ?     The  mere  politician,  to 
whose  mind  and  heart  cling  interest,  prejudice  and  party  ties, 
and  who  claims  and  receives  the  greatest  allowable  license  in 
defending  his  opinions,  is  not  permitted  to  expound  the  docu- 
ments upon  which  he  relies  for  evidence  in  so  loose  and  un- 
reasonable a  manner  as  is  practically  claimed  by  our  author 
with  the  word  of  God.    Let  him  quote  from  an  authentic  re- 
cord that  a  certain  statesman  voted  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  proceed  to  argue  firom 
this  historical  fact,  that  he  is  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  proviso. 
Be  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  friend,  who  informs  him  that 
the  quotation  cannot  mean  this.     Very  well,  sir,  I  admit  you 
are  correct,  but  this  document  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  else^ 
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where  clearly  proves  what  I  am  now  asserting.  Would  not 
the  almost  involuntary  rejoinder  be,  Then  why  not  read  that 
record  ?  And  what  satisfactory  response  could  he  make  to  a 
man  with  "  a  clear  head  and  a  sound  heart  ?"  Does  not  a  re- 
spect  for  our  high  and  holy  calling  at  least  equally  demand 
that  the  record  which  we  quote  in  the  beginning  of  each  ser- 
mon shall  contain  the  lesson  that  we  design  to  inculcate? 
Does  any  thing  short  of  this  place  us  on  as  high  a  platform  as 
that  erected  by  the  common  sense  of  society  for  men  in  the 
less  important  and  responsible  stations  of  life  ?  Shall  we  con- 
sent,  as  "  ambassadors  of  Christ,"  laboring  for  eternity,  un- 
der the  plea  of  liberty  to  use  Scripture  in  an  "  accommodated 
sense,"  to  take  a  position  less  dignified  and  commanding  than 
men  whose  theatre  of  action  is  earth,  and  whose  aims  are  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  compass  of  time?  Rather  let  the  sublime 
altitude  upon  which  the  Christian  minister  stands,  in  obedience 
to  the  voice  of  God,  always  be  kept  above  merely  worldly 
eminence. 

2.  It  is  a  primary  part  of  a  minister's  duty  to  teach.  The 
promise  of  God  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  was,  '<  I  will  give 
you  pastors  according  to  mine  heart,  which  shall  feed  you 
with  knowledge  and  understanding;"  Jer.  3  :  16.  Malachi 
was  God's  instrument  in  reproving  the  unfaithful  priesthood 
by  reminding  them  that  "  the  priest's  lips  should  keep  know- 
ledge, and  they  (the  people)  should  seek  the  law  at  his 
mouth ;  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts ;"  Mai. 
2  :  7.  The  commission  of  Christ  to  his  apostles  runs  thus : 
"  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,"  &c. ;  Matt.  28  :  19. 
And  in  obedience  to  this  command,  "Peter  and  the  other 
apostles,"  though  in  defiance  of  "  the  high  priest  and  coun- 
cil," ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ ;"  Acts  5  : 
42.  St.  Paul  placed  so  high  an  estimate  upon  this  character- 
istic of  his  office,  that  notwithstanding  he  could  speak  with 
tongues,  he  emphatically  safys,  '^Yet  in  the  church  I  had 
rather  speak  five  words  with  my  understanding  that  by  my 
voice  I  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in 
an  unknown  tongue ;"  1  Cor.  14 :  19.    The  same  apostle 
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says  in  exhorting  his  son  Timothy^  "  And  the  things  thai 
thou  hast  heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses,  the  same  com- 
mit to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also  ;^ 
2  Tim.  2  :  2.  From  the  above  quotations  we  will  readily 
perceive  the  propriety  of  the  following  questions  addressed 
by  our  church  to  candidates  for  admission  into  the  full  func- 
tions of  the  ministry : 

'*  Are  you  persuaded  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  sufficiently  all 
doctrine  required  of  necessity  for  eternal  salvation  through  hith  in  Jeras 
Christ  ?  And  are  you  determined  out  of  the  said  Scriptures  to  instruct  the 
people  committed  to  your  charge,  and  to  teach  nothing  as  required  of  ne« 
cessity  to  eternal  salvation,  but  that  which  you  shall  be  persuaded  may  be 
concluded  and  proved  by  the  Scriptures  ?" 

This  ordination  charter  which  our  church  grants  to  her 
minister^  is  the  reiteration  of  the  Bible  charter,  and  contains 
two  very  important  points.  1st.  The  minister  may  not  go 
beyond  the  Bible  for  "doctrine."  2d.  He  must  "instruct" 
and  "  teach"  the  people  "  out  of  the  said  Scriptures."  This 
makes  the  minister  a  teacher  and  the  Bible  his  text  book. 
Now,  how  should  he,  if  this  view  be  correct,  proceed  in  his 
teachings  7  We  answer,  in  such  a  way  as  will  clothe  him 
with  the  influence  of  a  teacher,  and  carry  his  instructions  to 
the  minds  of  his  people.  But  how  shall  this  be  done  ?  Let 
the  minister  so  conscientiously  and  prayerfully  search  for  the 
true  meaning  of  every  text  from  which  he  preaches,  and  so 
carefully  evolve  its  divine  contents,  that  the  best  informed 
members  of  his  congregation  will  at  once  recognize  "  a  work- 
man that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed ;"  the  serious  enquirer 
after  Bible  truth  gather  from  each  sermon  a  true  exposition  of 
God's  word ;  and  even  the  mocking  skeptic  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  the  controversy  is  between  himself  and  the 
Bible,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  between  it  and  the 
minister.  But  few  things,  if  any,  contribute  more  to  a  min- 
ister's proper  influence  as  a  teacher  than  a  strict  regard  for 
this  rule.  If  an  instructer  in  the  rudiments  of  literature,  or 
occupying  the  higher  points  of  literary  responsibility,  from 
which  we  expect  our  sons  and  daughters  to  retnrn  to  us  with 
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veil  trained  mindsf  and  varied  acqairements,  expects  to  be 
successful  in  his  undertaking,  he  must  inspire  the  confidence 
of  parent  and  child  in  his  ability  to  teach.  Otherwise  his 
number  of  pupils  will  be  small,  and  their  advancement  slow. 
So  it  is  with  the  teacher  of  Christianity.  He  must  show 
himself  "  apt  to  teach,"  or  his  congregation  will  decrease  in 
numbers,  and  those  who  hear  him  from  respect  to  his  office, 
or  a  disposition  not  to  '^  neglect  the  assembling  themselves 
together,"  will  most  certainly  repose  limited  confidence  in 
him  as  a  spiritual  instructor.  Either  of  these  results  wotild 
detract  from  his  usefulness  in  "  winning  souls  to  Christ"  and 
"  edifying  the  church." 

3.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the 
rule  which  we  are  advocating,  would  greatly  conduce  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  part  of  him  who 
labors  in  "  word  and  doctrine."  Let  the  minister  view  it  as 
a  matter  of  first  importance  to  %ive  the  true  meaning  of  every 
text  which  he  selects,  and  it  almost  necessarily  leads  to  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  sacred  record  where  it  is  found. 
He  carefully  reads  the  context ;  ferrets  out  the  leading  design 
of  the  Spirit  in  its  dictation ;  and  satisfies  himself  what  par- 
ticular branch  of  this  design  the  immediate  text  contains. 
This  mode  of  investigating  Scripture,  under  the  solemn  con- 
viction that  nothing  less  is  a  discharge  of  his  duty  to  Ood 
and  man,  furnishes  the  storehouse  of  his  mind  and  heart  with 
the  rich  treasure  of  revelation,  and  he  is  prepared  as  a  well 
instructed  scribe  to  bring  forth  out  of  the  <<  treasury  things 
new  and  old."  This  necessary  consequence  of  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  the  rule  we  are  defending,  prepares  the  minister  for  his 
station  as  a  teacher  of  Bible  doctrines,  morals  and  institutions. 
Every  text  fully  examined  and  well  understood  takes  its  pro- 
per position  in  his  mind  in  proof  of  some  department  of 
Bible  instruction ;  his  heart  feeds  upon  it  in  his  private  medi- 
tations and  preparations  for  the  pulpit  or  press ;  and  his  mem- 
ory, grasping  it  as  one  of  past  conviction's  richest  gems, 
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throws  it  bright  and  sparkling  from  tongue  or  pen,  to  shed 
lustre  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers  or  readers. 

4.  The  nile  recommended  will  greatly  assist  in  furnishing 
the  people  with  a  profitable  and  attractive  variety  of  religious 
iqstruction.  The  Bible  is  an  e^thaustless  fountain  of  richest 
tc4th.  Those  who  evolve  the  true  meaning  of  each  text,  with 
a  scrupulous  regard  to  duty,  will  ultimately  bring  to  view 
much  of  its  precious  wealth.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
general  use  of  accommodated  texts  is  to  eograft  an  old  and 
fi|vorite  subject  upon  a  new  (not  often  used)  portion  of  Scrips 
tpre,  to  conceal  its  age  and  invest  it  with  signs  of  lingering 
life.  A  disposition  to  accommodate  is  too  often  synonymous 
with  an  indisposition  to  investigate ;  and  the  latter,  in  a  minis- 
ter of  Christ's  gospel,  is  the  fatal  harbinger  of  a  retrograde 
movement,  which  is  to  communicate  his  own  increasing  spiri- 
tual dimness  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  whom  he  serves. 
•  He  who  '<  willfully  and  habili^ally"  departs  from  this  first 
principle  of  sermonizing,  may  expect  nothing  better  than  in- 
difference to,  if  not  contempt  for,  his  performances.  He  is 
culpable  at  one  or  more  of  three  points,  and  therefore  deserves 
this  treatment :  1st.  Uncertainty  whether  his  ''effort"  is  in 
accordance  with  the  Bible.  2d.  Idleness  that  prevents  him 
from  searching  to  ascertain  where  the  lesson  is  taught ;  or, 
3d.  A  disposition  to  make  truth  attractive  by  a  novelty  which 
l>e  fancies  it  borrows  from  a  nominal  text.  No  one  of  these 
three,  nor  all  combined,  can  justify  the  practice.  The  first  is 
dangerous,  as  it  lays  the  minister  and  his  hearers  or  readers 
liable  to  be  engulphed  in  the  sea  of  religious  error,  for  having 
disregarded  the  firm  fastenings  of  the  only  anchor  that  defies* 
the  storm.  The  second  is  without  apology,  and  is  less  excu- 
sable than  the  conduct  of  a  captain,  who  spreads  the  sails  of 
his  ship  for  some  distant  port  without  chart  or  compass,  trust- 
ing to  the  vague  belief,  that  it  is  to  be  found  somewhere 
among  the  ''  islands  of  the  sea."  The  third,  though  least 
objectionable,  is  nevertheless  insufficient  to  justify  the  practice. 
We  are  no  advocate  for  selecting  a  stale  text  (naade  so  by  the 
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manner  of  its  use)  when  others  less  trite  present  the  same  les- 
son ;  but  it  were  better  to  preach  from  one  text,  through  a 
ministerial  life  of  half  a  century,  when  inculcating  a  particu- 
lar religious  duty  or  moral  action,  than  to  choose  as  a  text 
for  such  a  sermon,  the  most  captivating  language  found  in  all 
the  books  in  the  world,  the  Bible  not  excepted,  which  con- 
tains no  such  teaching. 


ART.  Till. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  reader,  aa  ezteDshre  and  di« 
rersified  a  list  oi'  recent  publicaiioos  as  our  limits  will  allow.  We  attach 
DO  little  importance  to  this  department  of  our  journal.  It  is  indispensable 
to  a  Review,  and  well  conducted,  is  subservient  of  manj  valuable  ends.  It 
awakens  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  promotes  the  increase  of  piety,  diffuses  use- 
ful  knowledge,  and  discriminates,  in  behalf  of  the  public,  between  the 
good  and  the  vik  in  our  current  literature.  Very  few,  if  any  of  our  Quar- 
terlies, furnish  a  more  copious  or  useful  catalogue  for  the  season,  than  ours. 
Our  readers  are  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  the  various  publisherafor  the 
works  which  they  refi^ularly  send  us,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  they  will 
be  amply  remunerated  by  an  extensive  sale  of  them. 

From  HABFEB  ft  BB0THEB8,  88  Cliff  street,  Bow  York. 
Wt$lt^  and  Methodism.    By  Isaac  Taylor.    1852. 

Among  the  many  notices  which  we  have  seen  of  this  extraordinary  volume, 
not  one  has,  in  our  estimation,  done  it  justice.  It  has  either  been  too  highly 
praised  or  too  severely  censured.  It  possesses  both  great  merits  and  great  faults, 
which,  iT  this  were  the  place,  we  could  easily  point  out.  The  author's  design  is 
obseuf'e,  or,  at  least,  it  is  inferential.  It  appears  to  be  a  part  of  a  generid  plan 
he  has  formed,  of  delineating  the  several  modifications  which  Christianity  has 
assumed  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  age  ;  and  in  particular,  to  shew 
that  Methodism,  as  one  of  its  developments,  will  ultimately  disappear,  and  be 
merged  into  some  future  stage  of  the  great  evangelic  movement.  On  this  seem- 
ing hypothesis,  he  undertakes  to  evince  its  radical  deflects  as  an  eecleslastieal  sys- 
tem, while  with  a  wonderful  appea^ince  of  candor,  he  concedes  its  tmrivaled  ex- 
ceUencies.  To  disarm,  as  far  as  possible,  the  prejudices  of  the  present  Wesleyaa 
body,  and  to  betake  himself  to  the  most  secure  vantage  ground,  he  adroitly  con- 
fines his  animadversions  to  the  first  half  century  of  Methodist  history ;  and  leap- 
ing, with  a  dextrous  tilt,  over  its  existing  phase,  except  with  an  incidental  hit, 
he  plunges  into  those  prognostications,  for  which,  in  his  "  Theory  of  a  future 
lift,"  he  betrays  so  irrepressible  a  propensity.  His  concessions  are  unexpectedly 
complimentary,  and  bear  the  marks  of  unaffected  sincerity ;  and  his  criticisms, 
though  from  the  stand  point  we  occupy,  they  are  in  many  respects  unwarranted, 
are  never  envenomed  with  gall.  His  portraits  of  the  actors,  of  the  dramatiaver- 
toiut  of  that  period,  exhibit  great  acnteness,  bnt  will  be  regarded  as  both  abso- 
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Intelf  uid  reUtirelf  inftcenrate.  The  integrity,  the  spotlen  purity  of  Weriey » 
he  wUl  not  allow  to  be  questioned,  nny  more  then  the  ^enaine  character  of  the 
T«it  religious  impulse  idiich  he  started,  and  which  is  still  circulating  throughout 
the  world.  He  displays  immense  power  and  comprehension  of  thought,  bold* 
ness  and  fertility  of  style,  but  is  an  arrant  theorist.  With  a  high  degree  of  the 
speeuUtiTe,  he  is  deficient  in  the  logical  talent;  and  hence  rarely,  if  CTcr,  sub- 
mits his  conclusions  to  a  clear  Scriptural  test.  Nevertheless,  the  phfloeophie  • 
tinge  which  he  throws  over  his  pages,  mixed  with  a  deep  toned  CTangelism,  im- 
parts a  seduetire  attractlTeneis  to  his  book.  The  celebrated  authonhip,  the  alK 
•orbing  theme,  the  felicitous  manner,  will  cause  it  to  be  uniTersally  read  by 
friends  and  enemies,  high  and  low.  To  friends  it  is  eminently  suggestiTe.  To 
enemies  it  will  commend  itself  and  its  subject,  though  it  may  somewhat  dispa- 
rage the  latter.  Such  men  as  Southey.  and  Taylor,  from  the  pontions  they  oe- 
eupy,  while  they  hare  no  power,  and  perhaps  no  intention  to  injure,  will  gire 
sot  an  unuseftd  notoriety  to  Methodism. 

Liehuru  on  the  HUUny  of  Framu.  By  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  James  Stephen, 
K.  C.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Modem  I&story  in  the  University  of  Cam* 
bridge.    1852. 

To  charaeterixe  these  lectures,  is  to  give  them,  what  perhaps  reviewera  are 
too  prone  to  do,  the  highest  praise.  They  supply,  what  was  found  not  to  exist,  a 
good  English  text  on  French  history,  especially  on  its  earlier  period.  The  learned 
and  eloquent  author  has  spared  no  pams  in  the  collection  of  his  materials  from 
original  aoorees.  They  extend  from  the  Romano-Gallic  times,  hitherto  but  lit- 
tle  defined,  to  the  complete  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy  under  Louis 
XIV*  His  syUabns  is  remarkable  for  classification  and  perspicuity,  and  the  am* 
pUflcation  is  masculine  and  elegant  in  the  highest  degree.  History  teaches  a 
•uhlime  lesson^  and  when  delineated  by  so  accompUshed  a  hand  becomes  the 
richest  of  human  studies. 

A  Ifofmlm  Jceomii  tf  DitcovtriiM  ai  Nintvthn  By  Henry  Austen  Layard, 
£sq«,  D.  C.  L.  Abridged  by  him  from  the  larger  work.  With  nnmerooi 
wiood  euti.    1862. 

Several  years  ago  we  read,  with  intense  delight,  **  the  larger  work'*  of  the 
author,  and  then  set  it  down  as  a  noble  acquisition  to  antiquarian  knowledge. 
The  eager  demand  for  it,  in  a  less  cumbrous  and  expensive  form,  induced  him  to 
prepare,  with  his  own  hand,  this  abridgment,  in  which  he  retains  all  the  "  dis- 
460veries,"  aad  omits  only  the  discussions  of  his  more  elaborate  and  costly  vo* 
lumes.  The  former  are  what  the  poblic  need ;  the  latter  the  learned  may  peruse 
at  their  pleasure.  Here  then  are  the  records  of  the  ancient  and  long  lost  capi* 
tal  of  Assyria,  exhumed  bj  modern  hands  from  the  tomb  of  a  hoary  and  mythia 
Antiquity,  copied  from  the  very  tablets  inscribed  in  its  own  times,  teUing  its  own 
romantic  tale,  and  confirming  and  illustrating  that  Bible  which  remains  unalter* 
Able  and  imperishable,  while  empires  and  their  cities  decay,  to  be  resuscitated 
only  in  their  crumbling  memorials.  Thus  it  is  that  "  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and 
ihe  gl6ry  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass ;  the  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower 
thereof  ialleth  away,  but  the  woan  qf  the  Lord  endureth  forever." 

TkB  JA/t  and  ITor Jb  </  Mmi  Bams.    Edited  by  Robert  Chamben.    In  four 
volumes.    Vol.  I.   1852. 

Vo  modern  author  has  been  better  known  or  ^nore  generally  admired  for  hit 
natural,  sprightly,  and  versatile  poetry,  nor  for  .the  happy  use  of  his  native  dia> 
lect,  than  the  peasant  bard  of  Scotland ;  and  his  memoirs  have  been  published  to 
the  worid  by,  what  would  seem,  a  competent  number  of  utile  biographen.  The 
moro/e  of  the  man  and  of  his  effusions  have  long  .been  a  sutpeot  A  regret  rather 
thm  debate  attributable  undoubtedly  to  viMated  iporal  sentimentSj  «nhanced  by 
(jjie  infelicity  of  his  early  life  and  associations.  ST  our  irathor  seelU  to  mitigate^ 
ie  does  not  conceal  his  faults.  His  prineipf^  (Object  is  -to  give  ehronologieal 
Arnth  to  the  ,poet's  pQinpositions,  by  connecting  A^m  W^  tthe  J^Uict  ft&d  ooeasioBf 
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Qpoa  which  they  were  written.    They  are  interspersed  with  the  ineidents  of  hii 
life,  and  receive  new  light  and  vivacity  from  the  Joxta-position. 

MUmentary  Ckmrte  of  Oeometrv.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  CoUeges.  By 
Charles  W.  Hackley,  L.  T.  D.,  Professor  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Co* 
Inmbia  CoUese.    1851. 

Professor  Hackley  has  been  for  twenty  ^ears  a  practical  teacher  of  the  Mathe- 
matics J  a  fact  which  gives,  to  an  otherwise  competent  man,  a  very  great  advan* 
lage  in  the  methods  of  instruction.  It  makes  him  familiar,  not  only  with  the 
mntoal  relations  of  science,  bat  with  its  relations  to  the  inquiring  mind.  It  is  in 
the  process  of  tuition  that  errors  and  obscurities  are  detected,  a^  real  improve* 
ments  are  suggested.  The  wants  of  the  youthful  mind,  recurring  so  frequently^ 
in  every  conceivable  phase,  enable  a  professor  not  only  to  appreciate  them,  but 
to  adopt  his  methods  and  iUustrations  to  them.  This  merit  is  claimed  by  Pro- 
fessor Hackley  in  this  treatise ;  and  the  improvements  which  he  has  introduced 
are ;  a  more  distinct  and  direct  definition  of  angles  and  parallel  lines  j  the  treat- 
ment of  proportions  as  equalities  of  ratios ;  a  correction  of  the  defective  de. 
monstrations  of  older  works ;  supplying  several  propositions  strangely  omitted 
in  them ;  adopting  the  iofinitesimal  system  fully  and  boldly,  on  the  ground,  that 
the  idea  of  infinity  is  one  of  our  simple  and  natural  conceptions.  He  has  en- 
hanced the  utility  of  the  book  by  repeated  exercises,  which  throw  the  student 
upon  his  own  mental  resources,  and  make  each  successive  step  more  facile  to 
hun.  Appendices  are  added  to  the  several  parts  of  the  work,  containing  recent 
improvements  for  the  use  of  such  as  have  a  taste  for  the  more  recondite  myste- 
ries of  the  science. 

Smrptr'B  New  Monthly  Magazine,    Vol.  HI.    June  to  November.    1851. 

The  amazing  success  of  this  publication  may  be  considered  as  a  new  epoch  in 
periodical  literature.  It  combines  such  a  number  and  variety  of  elements,  that 
it  cannot  fail  to  correspond  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  This  is  the  secret  of  its 
general  acceptance;  and  the  discovery  of  it  has  stimulated  its  proprietors  to 
ply  all  their  energy  and  resources  to  give  it  the  greatest  possible  currency.  To- 
gether with  its  perpetually  fresh  and  exciting  table  of  contents,  its  tastefiU  pioto. 
rial  embellishments  contributeito  the  saitisfaction  with  which  its  pages  are  pe- 
rused. We  trust  that  the  rapidity  of  its  circulation  and  the  width  of  its  diffo* 
aion  will  never  suspend  the  vigilance  with  which  so  constant  and  so  vast  a  con- 
tact with  the  public  mind  should  be  always  superintended.  We.  hope  that  the 
publishers  wiU  not  forget  to  place  it  regularly  upon  our  table. 

From  0O1JIJD  ft  UVOOLH,  59  Washington  itraet,  Boitoa. 

The  Naiwral  Hietory  of  the  Human  Speeiee ;  its  typieal  forms,  primeval  distri- 
butions, filiations  and  migrations.  Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings.  Bj 
Lieut.  Col.  Charles  Hamilton  Smith ;  President,  Devon  and  Comwidl  Nat. 
Hist.  Soe.,  &c.,  fcc.  With  a  preliminary  abstract  of  the  views  of  Blumen 
bach,  Prichard,  Bachman,  Agassiz,  and  other  authors  of  repute  on  the  sub- 
ject.   By  S.  Kneeland,  Jr.,  M.  D.    1851. 

The  study  of  man,  as  the  highest  type  of  animated  nature,  has  recently  at- 
tracted much  attention  both  in  Europe  and  America ;  and  as  a  question  of^sci- 
entifie  inquiry,  none  is  more  worthy  of  investigation.  Taking  the  race  as  it 
ttow  exists,  with  the  present  liehts  of  science,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
submit  it  to  the  great  law  of  induction,  and  to  assign  it  its  proper  categorical 
position  in  the  fkmily  of  established  truths.  From  the  wide  and  eompUeated 
character  of  the  problem  and  the  inaccessible  nature  of  many  of  its  prooft,  the 
process  has  necessarily  been  slow,  and  speculation  and  conjecture  have  supplied 
the  place  of  facts.  Each  successive  year,  however,  has  added  some  new  aspect 
to  the  subject,  multiplied  materials,  and  produced  systems  avowedly  explanatory 
of  them.  The  discussions  and  researches  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  have  re- 
sulted in  two  principal  hypotheses,  claiming  scientific  support,  and  maintaining 
their  pretensions  with  ability  and  confidenQe.    The  one  assumes^  that  the  phe- 
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tkot  fke  bvBBi  hmShf  are  a  genvSf 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  sereral 
at  tbe  flame  or  at  difiereat 
that  tbe  hvinan  fiuniljr  are 
It  aereral  vaneciea*.  aad  tbat  tbcae  Tarktiefl  are  reaolva- 
bie  iaio  as  onidiiAl  anitr.  affected  bf  tiie  iiilifjiai.  afcadefl  to  wbicb  they 
baive  becm  flab^eeaed  inmt  umt  iiiMiMiiiiiT  it  comU  not  ML  that  these  two 
lhearie».  bwvrer  iih  tn  lah  iitly  yiJtdy  showH  bare  a  theological  bearing , 
aaee  the  Senptarcs  niutLJucdly  speak  aa  the  Tcry  qaestioa  at  issue.  If  they 
leallr  zrve  the  arLda  at*  the  vhoie  rare,  it  is  obTkms  that  the  theory  which 
eiMtpadi'i  fer  several  dietiaet.  pnaandial  types  of  hamanity  is  in  conflict, 
aad  that  the  oppasfee  mmt  ciwiw  ah  f  with  them.  Hence  the  ^'diTcrsity 
■es^  miHt  cither  tucaiir  tsraare  the  BiblCy  or  aasame  ttat  it  gTves  the  history  erf* 
aaly  aae  of  the  jpctiLj  •€*  the  ceaas  Aotbo.  T^ose  who  take  the  former  frroand, 
are  iafideb  oatrisrht ;  thdae  whio  mkette  brtter,  are  sach  in  &cty  whaterer  dis* 
elaimers  a  horror  oi  this  i!w:laeiim  mar  iad«ee  them  to  pnt  in.  For  no  nnso- 
phisticated  mind  can  poasibiT  read  the  Bfosaie  aamtiTe  without  perceiving  that 
the  writer  imitadei  to  eire  the  hstorr  of  tfbeeatire  race  both  before  and  after  the 
food,  and  that  !ie  mfirma  that  he  dad  so.  If  he  did  not  gire  it,  there  is  therefore  an 
end  of  hb  bkfpiratwa.  The  book,  arhich  has  occasioned  these  remarks,  takes, 
what  is  by  this  test,  the  skeptical  coaclasioB.  Dr.  Kneeland,  who  furnished  the 
introdactioa,  arows  his  coarictioa  of  its  truth,  after  baring  given  the  argu- 
aauHi  OB  both  sides.  The  author  himself  does  aot  set  out  with  this  object,  but 
merely  to  iastitvte  a  philosopiitcal  iaqairy  iato  the  history  of  man,  yet  he  leans 
to  the  dirersity  theory,  as  m  his  judsment,  the  more  scientific.  We  do  not 
write  thas  to  disparage  the  work,  bat  to  guard  against,  what  we  conceive,  a 
fnadameatal  error.  It  is  an  able  book,  full  of  original  thought  aad  profound 
hJMorieal  research,  and  ovght  oa  thb  aecoaat  to  be  carefully  read. 

jimmal  of  Sdtmtifie  Diteottnf  ;  or,  year-book  of  frets  in  aeience  aad  art,  for 
1892.    By  David  A.  Welis,  A.  M. 

Very  few,  even  of  the  better  informed,  have  any  conception  of  the  rapid  ae- 
eomnlatioB  of  scientific  and  usefal  kaowledge,  in  the  space  of  one  year, 
throuzhout  the  world.  Never  has  the  'human  mind  displayed  such  restless  and 
such  effective  activity  in  the  explorations  of  every  department  of  nature  and  in 
the  adjustment  and  readjustment,  for  the  use  of  man,  of  its  countless  materials. 
Those  oaly,  whose  business  it  is  to  collect  these  results,  can  condense  and  report 
them  to  the  reading  public ;  and  a  debt  of  lasting  gratitude  is  due  them  for  their 
talenti  and  their  industry.  The  object  of  this  "  Annual"  is  to  report  the  pro- 
gress of  science  and  art,  from  all  quarters,  each  year.  The  present  volume  is 
the  third  of  the  series,  and  coatains  a  well  digested  statement  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  human  mind  during  the  last  year.  We  can  assure  the  reader  that 
it  does  not  falsify  its  pretensions;  and  who,  that  has  a  real  love  of  knowledge 
will  forego  tbe  exquisite  pleasure  of  ascertaining  at  so  easy  a  rate,  the  improve- 
ments in  <<  mechanics,  useful  arts,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
meteorology,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  geology,  geography,  antiquities," 
Itc.  7  Our  space  vrill  not  allow  us  to  say  what  we  desire  of  this  class  of  books, 
and  their  infinite  superiority  over  the  firothy,  flippant,  sickly  puerilities  so  ferri- 
bly  in  demand. 

Th4  Hiitory  of  Palutme  from  the  patriarchal  age  to  the  pmeni  time  ;  with  m- 
troductury  chapters  on  the  geography  and  natural  history  of  the  country,  and 
on  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  Hebrews.  By  John  Kitto,  D.  D.  With 
upwards  of  200  illustrations.    1852. 

We  know  of  no  book  better  adapted  to  its  purpose  than  this;  and  of  no  one 
more  competent  to  prepare  it  than  Dr.  Kitto,  from  the  character  of  his  pursuits 
and  the  ready  and  judicious  use  which  he  makes  of  all  recent  accessions  to  the 
store  of  sacred  literature.  The  title  foithfnlly  indicates  the  contents.  It  con- 
tains ft  vast  amount  of  information  suited  to  every  class  of  readers,  accompanied 
with  illttitrations  taken  from  the  latest  discoveries ;  and  which  are  a  most  valua- 
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ble  addition  to  tlie  work.  It  \a  the  best  mannal  extant  on  the  history,  cnstoms 
and  institutions  of  the  most  remarkable  people  on  earth.  Every  sabbath  school 
and  private  library  should  possess  a  copy. 

The  txeelleni  Woman  at  degcribed  in  ike  Book  of  Proverbt.  With  an  introduce 
tioa  by  William  B.  Spragne,  D.  D.  Embellished  with  numerouji  illustra^ 
tiona  engraved  by  Baker.    1852. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  glories  of  Divine  revelation,  that  it  seeks  to  exalt 
the  female  character,  and  that  it  is  perpetually  originating  new  appliances  for 
that  purpose,  by  improved  systems  of  education  and  the  productions  of  the 
press.  It  is  in  Christian  countries  alone,  that  woman  rises  to  her  appropriate 
place  and  fulfills  her  true  destiny.  But  although  an  average  elevation  has  been 
given  to  her  in  these  countries,  much  remains  yet  to  be  done  in  correcting  radi- 
cal defects  in  her  sentiments  and  habits,  especially  in  the  higher  and  wealthier 
circles.  With  many  attractive  accomplishments,  there  is  an  absence  of  those 
views  of  her  sphere  and  obligations,  which  convert  her  into  an  ever-active  and 
useful  agent,  instead  of  the  dupe  of  inactivity,  fashion,  self-indulgence  and  ca- 
price. The  only  corrective  is  the  Bible,  in  its  spirit  and  its  precepts.  It  is 
emphatically  Woman's  Magazine ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  personally  she  is 
addressed  in  it.  A  better  text  could  not  have  been  selected  for  his  commentary^ 
by  our  author,  than  the  beautiful  discourse  addressed  to  King  Lemuel  by  his 
mother.  Each  of  its  twenty-two  verses  is  the  ground  of  so  many  chapters  upon 
those  traits  which  constitute  the  complement  and  perfection  of  a  "  virtuous 
woman,"  imparting  with  beautiful  simplicity  the  soundest  maxims  of  wisdom. 
Its  circulation  will  do  good.  It  is  a  most  suitable  present  for  a  hnsband  to  his 
wife,  or  for  a  mother  to  her  daughter. 

y&viUiea  of  the  New  World ;  or  the  adventures  and  discoveries  of  the  first  ez* 
plorers  of  North  America.    By  Joseph  Banvard.    1852. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  very  interesting  volumes  on  American  his- 
tory. It  is  occupied  with  the  romantic  and  often  tragical  incidents  which  oc- 
curred during  the  interval  between  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  this  conti- 
nent ;  when  the  European  mind  was  constantly  excited  with  reports  from  the 
new  world,  and  many  brave  men  embarked  in  the  hazardous  enterprise  of  sur- 
veying the  coasts  and  exploring  its  vast  and  boundless  interior.  It  contains  ac- 
counts of  Columbus,  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  Cortereal,  Ponce  de  Leon, 
Verazzano,  Narvaez,  De  Soto,  Frobisher,  John  Davis,  Hore,  Weymouth,  Hud- 
son, Champlain,  Marquette,  La  Salle,  and  Father  Hermepin,  with  their  exploits, 
discoveries,  and  sufierings.  The  series  will  embrace  some  twelve  volumes,  com- 
ing down  to  the  present  time,  adapted  to  the  popular  mind  and  especially  to  the 
youth  of  the  country. 

The  hland  home ;  or  the  young  cast-aways.  Edited  by  Christopher  Romaunt, 
Esq.     1852. 

Fottftg  Jmerican  abroad;  or.  Vacation  in  Europe :  travels  in  England,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Prussia  and  Switzerland.    1852. 

Tliese  two  volumes  are  designed  for  the  entertainment  of  young  persons. 
The  latter  consists  of  the  letters  of  two  boys,  who  accompanied  their  teacher 
on  a  European  tour  daring  their  vacation,  to  a  companion  at  home,  and  are 
very  pleasing  specimens  of  juvenile  epistolary  correspondence ;  much  above 
persons  at  their  age.  We  think  the  instance  very  rare,  and  will  not  only  amuse, 
bat  improve  the  young  in  habits  of  observing  and  letter-writing. 

Vrom  BOBEBT  CABTEB  9t  BB0THEB8,  285  Broadwaj*  Vew  York. 

Daily  Bible  Illusiratiofu :  Being  original  readings  for  a  year,  on  subjects  from 
sacred  hiitorj,  biography,  geography,  antiquities  and  theology.  Especially 
designed  for  the  family  circle.  By  John  Kitto,  D.  D.,  F.  6.  A«  Evening 
series.    Job  and  the  Poetical  Books.    1852. 
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Of  the  ibrmer  feries  of  these  estimable  publietttianSy  we  have  slated  our  opiiSoM 
folly  I  aad  we  gave  notice  of  the  change  in  the  author's  plan ;  of  which  we 
have  here  a  specimen.  From  the  nature  of  the  sacred  books  now  under  con- 
sideration»  a  newcomplexion  is  imparted  to  his  task,  and  to  this  i>ortion  especiaOy, 
inasmuch  as  historical  details  are  superseded  by  an  essentially  different  species  of 
composition.  It  is,  therefore,  more  literary  and  critical  than  the  preceding. 
The  present  volume  examines  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  Ec- 
cJesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Songs.  The  largest  space  is  allotted  to  the  Book 
of  Job,  unfolding  the  personal  history  of  the  patriarch,  showing  the  purport  of 
the  several  speeches,  and  expkining  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  them.  As 
the  Psalms  are  a  collection  of  independent  Songs,  a  continuous  illustration  was 
deemed  unnecessary.  Attention  is  therefore  directed  ^to  their  most  striking 
features.  More  labor  has  been  bestowed  on  Ecclcsiastes  and  the  Song  of 
Songs,  from  the  customary  misconception  and  abuse  of  them.  These  facts  ren* 
der  this  number  of  the  series  more  novel  than  the  rest,  and  render  it  a  de- 
lightful interlude  or  episode  in  the  course.  The  earnestness  and  pleasure  of 
the  author  in  his  labors,  inspire  his  readers  with  corresponding  emotions,  and 
awaken  their  expectations  of  his  successive  issues.  Their  high  character  and 
peculiar  merits  will  continde  to  ensure  the  patronage  of  the  religions  public. 

CkarUy  and  iUfruiU  /  or,  Christian  love  as  manifested  in  the  heart  and  life. 
By  Jonathan  Edwwrds.  Edited  from  the  original  manuscripts,  with  an  intro- 
duction, by  Tryon  Edwards.    1852. 

That  an  original  manuscript,  on  such  a  subject,  of  the  celebrated  New  Eng- 
land metaphysician  and  divine,  should  have  remained  unpublished  till  the  pre- 
sent time,  is  not  a  little  marvellous.  And  yet  we  are  informed,  that  many  such 
are  still  in  the  hands  of  his  literary  trustee.  These  lectures  were  intended  by 
the  author  for  publication,  and  were  selected  for  that  purpose  by  I>r8.  Hopkins 
and  Bellamy,  but  for  some  reason,  unknown  to  us,  were  withheld.  In  perspi- 
cuity and  power  they  are  not  a  whit  behind  his  other  great  productions,  sind 
differ  only  in  their  experimental  and  practical  character.  They  are  an  extended 
dissertation  on  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  first  Corinthians.  Coming  from  such 
a  source  and  characterized  by  such  unquestionable  alulity,  we  regud  them  as 
intitled  to  a  high  place  in  our  Christian  literature. 

Man :  hit  Religion  and  kU  World.    By  the  Rev.  Horatius  Bonar,  Kelso.    1851. 

A  poweribl  analysis  of  the  irreligion  of  the  age ;  of  those  grades  and  shades 
of  error  under  which  man  shelters  himself  from  the  shafts  of  Bivine  truth. 
He  must  have  a  religion,  whatever  be  its  texture,  and  however  at  variance  with 
that  which  God  has  reve«led.  Dissected  with  a  master's  skill,  its  poverty  aiid 
its  fallacy  are  laid  bare  to  the  light  of  heaven.  As  he  manufiictures  a  reUgioa 
for  himself,  so  he  creates,  in  his  speculations,  a  world  also,  and  labors  to  make 
it  what  his  wild  erratic  &ncy  dictates.  But  it  is  not  the  world  as  we  find,  nor 
the  means  by  which  it  is  really  to  be  repaired.  These  nm  some  of  the  forms  of 
unbelief  which  our  author  handles  with  a  fearless  severity,  and  upon  which  he 
Tisits  the  stem  reprobation  of  inspired  truth.  We  very  much  admire  the  com- 
manding tone  with  which  he  delivers  himself  upon  the  affected  vauntings  of  the 
pseudo-apostles,  who  pretend  to  be  preaching  the  gospel  of  humanity  as  an  ap- 
pendix and  improvement  to  the  gospel  of  Cltfist. 

Dicision ;  or,  nligion  tmui  be  all  or  it  nothing.    By  Grace  Kennedy.    1852. 

Such  is  undoubtedly  the  fact ;  and  it  is  faithfblly  portrayed  in  the  scenes  and 
incidents  so  naturally  sketched  in  these  unpretending  pages.  Gertrude  is  the 
character  who  displays  this  principle  with  so  much  triumph,  and  is  made  to  as- 
sign her  reasons  in  so  convincing  a  manner.  If  the  authoress  has  drawn  upon 
her  imagination  for  the  fiicts,  she  certainly  has  not  for  the  lesson  she  inculcates. 

8ong»  in  iht  Hourt  cf  my  Pilgrimage ;  selected  and  arranged  by  a  lady.    1852. 

It  is  an  offering  of  flowers  at  the  shrine  of  sorrow;  a  poetic  commentary, 
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hf  the  sweet  btfds  of  ZioBy  upon  those  precioiu  words  of  inspiiation  which 
whisper  notes  of  consolation  in  the  esirs  of  the  afflicted. 

Biogtf  MilUrs  Off  UroUm  in  kmnble  life :  a  namtiye  by  George  Onae.    With 
an  introdnction  by  James  W«  Alexander^  B.  B.    1852. 

A  little  book,  bat  full  of  the  moral  grandeur  of  religion  in  an  obscm'e  indi« 
▼idnal.  Roger  Miller  was  a  Methodist.  Rescued  from  the  haunts  of  Tice  by 
their  instrumentality,  he  became  an  illnstrioos  instance  of  heroic  ceal  and  use- 
fulness amongst  the  poorer  classes.  Says  Waddington,  "  the  usefulness  of  Mr. 
Miller  was  remarkable ;  it  is  my  impression,  that  by  this  faithful  record  of  his 
trials  and  labors,  his  influence  will  be  felt  for  many  generations,  in  a  degree  and 
to  an  extent  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.'*  We  are  pleased  with  the  generous 
commendation  of  Br.  Alexander,  elicited  by  the  narrative  t  "  I  raise  both  hands 
and  my  whole  heart  to  praise  Ood  for  the  work  he  has  wrought  among  the  poor 
and  despised  in  city  and  in  wilderness  by  our  Methodist  brethren.  They  have 
often  gone  where  we  could  not  go.  Let  us  follow  their  example  and  share  their 
reward." 

Tnm  IL  W.  DOBB,  Briok  Chureh  Chapal,  Hsiw  York. 

•tf  Commeniary  en  the  Book  of  Proverha*    By  Moses  Stuart,  lately;  professor  of 
sacred  literature  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  Mass.    1852. 

Professor  Stuart  completed  this  commentary  a  short  time  before  he  closed  his 
useful  career.  It  is  perhaps  his  maturest  effort,  and  every  where  displays  great 
critical  labor.  It  is  a  duodecimo  of  433  pages,  134  of  which  are  occupied  with 
an  elaborate  introduction,  in  which  he  disieusses  every  question  bearing  upon  the 
history  and  interpretation  of  this  treasury  of  ancient  Hebrew  wisdom.  The  re- 
maining portion  is  devoted  to  the  commentary,  based  upon  strictly  philological 
principles,  which  he  sustains  by  that  vast  amount  of  erudition  of  which  he  was 
so  bright  an  ornament.  The  difluseness  of  his  introduction  is  compensated  hf 
his  bzevity  in  this  department,  in  which  his  obvious  design  is  to  give  the  gram- 
matical sense,  aided  b^  the  ntu$  hqmndi  of  the  age.  It  would  transeeiM  the 
limits  of  a  passing:  notice  to  enter  into  the*  merits  of  the  work  {  either  of  its  pre- 
liminary dissertations,  or  of  its  learned  criticisms.  From  the  care  with  which 
we  have  examined  it,  we  could  easily  select  passages  from  both,  which  %ou]d 
corroborate  tiiese  general  remarks.  Some  of  his  positions  are  doubtless  open  to 
debate,  but  none  of  his  hypotheses  can  invalidate  the  real  service  which  he  has 
rendered  to  the  elucidation  of  this  vast  and  incomparable  collection  of  practical 
maxims.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  student  of  the  original  Hebrew,  by  the 
philological  helps  with  which  it  every  where  abounds. 

The  SovtriignM  qf  the  Bible.    By  Elisa  R.  Steele.    1863. 

The  first  form  of  the  Jewish  Commonwealth,  known  as  the  Theocracy,  was  in 
fact  a  republic.  The  example  of  contiguous  nations  infected  the  people  with  a 
desire  for  a  monarchy,  and  they  petitioned  Samuel,  their  prophet  and  judge,  for 
a  change.  Beeply  grieved  at  their  presumption,  he  remonstrated  with  them, 
and  described  the  evUs  which  would  inevitably  follow  it.  After  presenting  their 
request  before  the  Lord,  it  was  granted,  and  the  sequel  proved  the  blindness  of 
their  choice.  Hence  arose  the  race  of  Hebrew  kings,  some  of  whom  were 
illustrious  in  piety  and  statesmanship,  while  others  were  a  grievous  curse  to  the 
country ;  republican  simplicity  was  supplanted  by  the  pomp  and  corruptions  of 
the  court,  and  by  foreign  alliances  and  entanglements  without  end.  Sketches 
of  these  royal  personages  are  here  drawn  from  the  sacred  records,  in  succession, 
and  constitute  an  instructive  chapter  in  the  inspired  narrative.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt at  rhetoHcal  display,  no  overdrawn  pictures,  or  surplus  embellishments. 
All  is  simple,  tasteful,  truUkfulj  corresponding  with  Uie  artless  tenor  of  the  oci- 


Tke  Firei  Woman,  by  Gardiner  Spring,  B.  B.,  is  a  reprint  of  the  chapter  on 
this  topic,  from  his  recent  work  entitled,  ''First  Things.'*  It  is  a  luminous  out- 
line of  the  sphere,  the  peculiarities  and  duties  of  woman;  an  essay  on  female 
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cbancter,  ia  vliiek  ke  iac»fctw  te  Tiitvea  wliich  adorn  if,  and  rebvkeste 
leatoRs  whick,  in  tbne  Unws,  so  koniblj  distort  it.  The  indecent  cI&ebot  ij: 
voaaaa^  fi«kls»  ia  a  eoaatrr  ia  wWch  tkey  are  so  folly  seeiuredy  is  an  apptfiiv 
symptom  of  the  tiif  raaclimfat  af  Saropeaa  irreligioii  and  infidelity  upoi  ^ 
peace  and  parity  o€  oar  social  iastitatioBS ;  and  onr  eminent  diTiaes  ir  ^ 
employed  ia  conateracting  te  perilons  laTasioB. 

Scfrcf  Poetry  for  CkiUnm,  «ad  FoaA,  by  Tryon  Edwards,  D.  D.,  is  the  fim 
American,  fixHn  the  twelfth  London  edition ;  a  snfficient  evidence  of  its  popnli- 
rity.    While  the  yonthfnl  mind  shonM  be  stored  with  wholesome  tmth,  tkm  b 
no  mode  in  which  it  can  be  presented  so  captirating  and  durable  as  poetry. 
There  is  a  aatnial  aflhity  betweea  it,  and  the  bright  and  buoyant  sentioieBia&7 
of  Ae  Tonng  heart.    Hence  it  will  always  enlist  the  attention,  gratify  tlie  im- 
^ination,  and  intrench  itself  ia  the  memory,  while  it  cnltiTntes  the  taste  for  ps? 
and  exalted  pleasures.    The  subjects  are  suited  to  the  youthful  mind,  bat  tk 
poetry  is  fimn  the  most  gifted  aathofs. 

Ihnm.  0.  P.  FOTXAX,  IM  Bfoadwaj,  Vew  York. 

A  TrmHm  an  TVigoasaifftry,  plane  and  spherieal,  with  its  applicatiott  to  asTia- 
tion  and  surreying,  nautical  and  practical  astronomy  and  geodesy,  with  lost- 
rithmic,  trigonometrical  and  nautical  tables.  For  the  use  of  schools  and  edk> 
ges.  A  new  edition,  with  extensiTe  additions  and  improyements.  2  ToIoBe*. 
By  the  Rer.  Charles  W.  Hackley,  Professor  Mathematics  and  Astroaos^, 
Columbia  College. 

A  desire  to  render  analytical  trigonometry  less  difficult  and  repulsive  to  sti-      I 
dents  than  the  generality  of  text  bM>ks,  induced  the  author  to  prepare  the  tret-      > 
tise.    Since  its  first  appeaiaace,  it  has  been  entirely  remodelled,  and  valuable  ai-      I 
ditions  made  from  recent  improvements  in  science.    The  work  opens  with  u 
easy  and  familiar  transition  from  geometry  to  the  use  and  solution  of  trisarfe*, 
witb  an  explanation  of  instruments  and  their  necessary  defects,  and  thus  enters 
upon  analytieal  trigonometry  with  its  definitions,  details  and  applications,  lesd- 
ing  from  the  most  simple  to  the  higher  problems  of  the  science.     Exercises,  a^ 
pendices,  and  tables  for  the  improvement  and  convenience  of  the  learner,  grcathf 
eahanee  the  utility  of  the  text. 

WhimncaRtiu.    By  Thomas  Hood.    With  Illnstrations. 

« 

WaJkM  and  TaXk*  cf  mi  Jh^ricoM  Farmer  in  England. 

Tki  World  htrt  and  tiurti  or.  Notes  of  Travelers^  from  "  Household  Words." 
Edited  by  Charles  Dickens. 

These  are  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  numbers  of  '<  Putnam's  semi-monthly  library," 
written  in  a  lively,  facetious  strain,  to  occupy  and  beguile  the  tediom  of  leisore 
hours.  A  vein  of  great  good  humor  runs  through  them.  But  while  their  ob- 
ject is  to  please,  they  contain  many  excellent  and  useful  hints.  The  <'  Whimsi- 
caltties"  amuse;  the  «  Walks  and  Talks"  entertain;  the  <^ World  here  and 
there''  instructs. 

Vtom  PEILIP8,  8AXP80V  4  CO.,  Boaton. 

7%<  Life  and  Advtnturu  of  Robuuon  Cnuoe^  with  a  biographical  account  of 
Defoe.  Illustrated  with  sixteen  characteristic  engravings.  Mew  edition,  com- 
plete.   1862. 

This  romance  will  live  with  the  language  in  which  it  was  composed.  It  Is  so 
perfect  an  instance  of  this  species  of  literature ;  its  deception  is  so  life-like,  that 
the  reader  regards  it  as  a  history  rather  than  a  fiction.  It  was  so  regarded  by 
many,  and  the  very  perfection  of  its  execution  deprived  the  author  of  the  merit 
of  a  literary  performance.  Yet  posterity  has  retrieved  his  reputation,  and  ad- 
judged to  Defoe  the  crown  of  posthumous  fame.  The  present  edition  is  beao- 
tifol^  and  its  engravings  elegantly  point  the  story  of  its  hero. 
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I.-T      JRiUi  on  Health ;  with  familiar  instructions  for  the  treatment  and  preservatioA 
:.'.         of  the  skin^  teeth^  eyes,  &c.    By  William  Edward  Coale,  M.  D.    1852. 

;  '^  Maxims  on  health  are  too  little  in  vogue.  They  are  either  concealed  in  tech«- 
~  ^ '     nical  authorities  or  entrusted  to  the  medical  adviser.    Their  circulation  in  a 

^^^     form  accessible  to  the  public,  is  a  work  of  benevolence  scarcely  less  binding 

than  those  on  morals  and  religion.    We  are  fully  persuaded,  that  the  amount 

^^ ;     of  human  happiness  and  the  diminution  of  premature  deaths,  would  be  vastly 

% .      promoted  by  enlightening  mankind  upon  modes  of  preventing  disease.    This 

.  J!      little  volume  is  the  result  not  of  empiricism,  but  of  professional  skill,  and  ex- 

^  L      plains  the  functions  and  modes  of  preserving  the  principal  organs  upon  whose 

7^      proper  operation  health  depends ;  such  as  the  skin,  the  hair,  the  nails,  the 

teeth,  the  eyes^  the  ear,  the  hands  and  the  feet. 

'  *  -       Tht  diving  bell ;  or,  pearls  to  be  sought  for ;  and 

"^        The  pedlar* 9  boy ;  or,  **  I'll  be  somebody :"  by  Uncle  Frank  j  presents  for  chil- 
dren, with  tinted  illustrations,  designed  to  stimulate  their  mii|d8  to  virtuous 
fg^  activity  and  enterprise. 

IVom  D.  AFPLBTON  ft  COXPAVT,  800  Broadway. 

Women  of  Christianity,  exemplary  for  acie  of  piety  and  charity.    By  Julia  Ka- 
vanagh.    1852. 

It  is  meritorious  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  names  and  the  deeds  of  the 
pious  dead,  and  reproduce  their  virtues  for  the  good  of  the  living.    To  this  me* 
rit  is  Miss  Kavanagh  entitled,  by  searching  the  musty  chronicles  of  the  past  for 
memorials  of  those  of  her  sex  whose  habits  of  benevolence  and  Christian  he* 
roism  place  them  in  the  rank  of  bene&ctors  and  martyrs.    She  traverses  the 
--  -'         whole  Christian  period  for  materials  to  fill  up  her  design,  and  many  a  bright  ex* 
r-n  '         «mple,  and  many  a  touching  scene  does  she  portray  before  our  eyes,  which 
might  otherwise  have  slumbered  in  the  land  of  forgetfulness.    We  have  beeA 
V  ^'  -         deeply  moved  by  the  sad  recital  which  she  gives  of  female  persecution,  and  as 
!:- '  powerfully  charmed  by  the  record  of  (bmale  meekness  and  endurance.    It  would 

'.  '-^  nerve  the  piety  and  shame  the  indulgence  of  the  present  race  of  Christians,  to 

f  ^^  study  the  examples  contained  in  this  volume. 

Adrian;  or,  the  clouds  of  fhe  mind.    A  romance.    By  6.  P.  R.  James,  Esq., 
and  Maunsell  B.  Field,  Esq.    1852. 

The  writers  were  one  day  in  conversation  about  the  joint  authorship  of  Beau* 
mont  and  Fletcher,  and  proposed  to  adopt  the  same  plan,  how  far  soever  they 
might  fall  below  the  standard  of  such  distinguished  models.  The  proposition! 
was  consummated,  and  the  result  is  before  us.  The  reputation  of  one  of  them, 
at  least,  will  guarantee  its  perusal  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  merits.  It 
is  professedly  founded  upon  reality,  although  it  is  arrayed  in  a  fictitious  garb. 
^  Its  subject  is,  the  conflict  of  opinions,  with  the  purpose  of  inculcating  a  lesson 

of  charity  on  the  one  hand,  and  established  convictions  on  the  other.  Both  are 
very  well ;  but  as  intolerance  is  an  evil,  so  our  very  generosity  may  become 
latitudinarian,  by  throwing  its  mantle  not  only  over  the  hnperfections,  but  the 
heresies  and  vices  of  oar  fellow  men.  We  concede  his  principles,  in  general^ 
but  would  limit  their  application  to  persons,  and  not  indefinitely  to  the  views  they 
may  entertain.  The  former  are  always  entitled  to  a  generous  regard,  the  latter 
may  deserve  unqualified  denunciation.  So  far  as  the  force  of  mere  prejudiee  is 
concerned,  this  generosity  should  be  liberally  meted  out  to  both,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  sentiment  of  the  authors.  At  the  same  time,  no  one  should  entertain  opin* 
ions  which  he  has  not  severally  sifted.  Adrian  impersonates  this  mental  con- 
flict, which  finally  and  placidly  yields  to  the  power  of  an  all  controlling  afiec- 
tion.  Many  rich  and  luxuriant  passages  occur,  and  many  noble  thoughts  are 
evolved  in  the  unfolding  of  the  plot. 

Tht  new  French  Manual ;  and  Traveller's  Companion ;  intended  as  a  guide 
to  the  tourist  and  a  elass-book  for  the  student,  1852 ;  contains  a  brief  but  com- 
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vrehensire  yiew  of  French  pronancktion,  viUi  a  eopiovs  Tocabnkij ;  to  wlaeli 
u  appended  a  number  of  phrases  and  short  sentences  in  French  and  English,  oa 
snhjeets  of  frequent  occorrence.  Then  follow  chapters  oa  phraseolo^,  dia^ 
lognes  on  fiuniliar  topics  and  on  the  tours,  a  description  of  Paris,  epistolary 
correspondence,  and  the  guide  to  France  and  Paris.  The  increasing  freqneney 
of  intercourse  with  ^e  French,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  renders  an  accurate 
and  fluent  use  of  the  language  indispensable  to  large  numbers  of  our  popnlai- 
tion,  and  we  do  them  a  service  by  directing  their  attentioa  to  so  well  confltme- 
ted  a  manual  as  the  one  before  us. 

Vrm  BLAVCHABD  ft  ISA,  Philadalphia, 

Ji  HUiory  of  CUutieal  Literaiun,  By  R.  W.  Browne,  M.  A.,  prebendair  of 
St.  Paul's  and  professor  of  classical  literature  in  Song's  College,  Londoa.. 
Greek  literature.    1 862. 

The  history  of  literature  fulfils  two  rery  important  requisitions.  It  traecfl 
the  development  of  the  human  mind  through  its  successive  stages,  and  it  ex- 
plains and  illustrates  its  literary  productions.  It  is  consequently  demanded  by 
the  progress  of  research  and  the  accomplishments  of  education.  To  no  partic- 
ular subject  could  these  several  remarks  have  a  more  truthful  application,  than 
to  the  fertile,  flowery  field  of  the  classical  literature  of  Greece ;  and  to  noae 
more  productive  of  the  ripened  fruits  of  well  directed  toil.  Into  this  field,  fol- 
lowing the  successful  assiduity  of  others,  Mr.  Browne  enters  with  the  relish  of 
an  amaieur  and  the  skill  of  a  connoisseur,  profiting  by  the  labors  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  and  bringing  the  tested  results  into^  the  compass  of  a  most  valuable 
book ;  one  very  much  to  our  taste,  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  language, 
the  authors,  the  works,  which  while  Greece  herself  has  passed  away,  render 
her  name  immortal.  The  history  is  divided  into  two  periods ;  the  first  extends 
from  the  infancy  of  its  literature  to  the  time  of  the  Pisistratidss;  the  other  com- 
menees  with  Simondes,  and  ends  with  Aristotle.  We  commend  our  author  to 
the  fiivorable  regard  of  professors  and  teachers. 

Eelogat,  tx  Q.  HoraHi  Flacci  PotmatiJImi.    1852. 

No  series  of  classical  authors,  for  the  use  of  schools,  has  met  with  more  un- 
equivocal approbation  from  high  authorities,  than  those  of  Sehmitz  and  Znmpt. 
The  editions  ore  put  forth  by  able  German  scholars  \  they  are  convenient  and 
eheap,  and  Uie  notes  are  such  only  as  are  necessary  to  the  student.  This  edS^ 
tion  of  Horace  is  on  the  basis  ^  Orelli.  It  contains  all  the  poems  suitable  for 
educational  purposes,  with  a  concise  but  sufficient  commentary  on  the  text. 

A  Manual  Hebrew  Orammar,  with  a  vocabulary  of  roots,  nouns,  and  partien- 
lars  of  common  occurrence,  for  the  use  of  beginners.  By  James  Seixaj« 
Third  edition,  carefully  revised,  corrected  and  improved.  Philadelphia: 
Printed  for  the  author.    1852. 

To  speak  of  this  grammar,  is  to  speak  on  the  most  suhetantial  of  all  grounds, 
that  of  experience ;  and  we  give  our  personal  testimony  for  what  it  is  worth. 
We  know  of  none  which  has  so  exactly  hit  the  necessities  of  a  beginner ;  more 
Iblly  and  perfectly  simplified,  on  indubitable  principles,  the  elements  of  tbe 
Hebrew  language.  To  one  who  thoroughly  masters  its  contents,  the  ease  and 
the  pleasure  wiUi  which  he  reads  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  amazing.  It  is  due,  how* 
ever,  to  say,  that  the  advantage  which  we  derived,  was  under  the  valuable  in- 
otruetion  of  the  author  himself,  whose  accurate  familiarity  with  the  language  is 
not  easily  surpassed. 

Hnfkgary  and  Koetuih ;  or,  an  American  exposition  of  the  late  Hungarian  revo* 
lution.  By  Rev.  B.  F.  Teft,  D.  D.  John  Ball :  Philadelphia  and  New  Or- 
leans.   1858. 

The  issue  of  this  publication  coincided  with  the  arrival  of  the  celebrated 
chieflain  to  our  shores,  whose  character  and  cause  it  aims  to  vindicate.  On  the 
eoodition  and  struggles  of  Hungary,  it  throws  a  degree  of  light  before  unknowa 
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in  thifl  eonntiy^  and  Mdvoeatefl  her  claims  to  tbe  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  manifestly  in  love  with  his  hero  and  hissuhject,  and  offera 
a  most  eloquent  tribute  to  both.  Whether  the  subsequent  movements  of  the  il- 
lustrious exile  sustain  the  author's  description  of  him,  the  public  must  judge* 
One  iaet  is  uniTersally  eoneededy  that  he  is  a  man  of  lofVy  intellectual  stature* 

Jtnmn^a  OfchprnHa  qf  lAUraimn  mid  ih$  Fin*  Jrt$.    Nos.  3  to  8.    Ctonld 
and  Linoola:  Boeloo.    1803. 

The  series  of  this  Aind  of  incidents  is  now  complete ;  with  a  table  of  topical 
eontents.  To  us  it  is  inTaluable  as  a  repository  of  authentic  reminiscences  in 
the  departments  which  it  embraces.  We  do  not  sympathise  with  the  trans-At- 
lantic criti^  who  gives  more  credit  to  Mr.  Arvine's  scissors  than  to  his  judgment* 
His  selections  may  be  too  plethoric,  but  they  embody  bone  and  sinew  enough  to 
give  them  character. 

Jfislf Ma*«  PlMMM  f  Biehmond.    1861. 

These  poems  were  reviewed  in  our  December  number.  The  editor  of  then 
requests  us  to  say,  on  his  responsibility,  that  the  reviewer,  in  that  pasMge  in 
which  he  represents  him  as  <<  enlarging  them  to  suit  his  own  views,''  waa 
wholly  mistaken,  and  has  done  him  mjustice.  We  insert  this  disclaimer  as  due 
to  the  editor  without  implicating  the  contributor. 


ART.  IX. 

PERIODICALS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

The  JoumuU  of  Saend  LUenUwre.  New  series.  Edited  by  John  Kitto,  D. 
D.,  F.  8.  A.  I  January  1852.  X<ondon.  Contents:  1.  The  relative  authority 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament;  2.  The  ministry  of 
angels;  3.  Solomon's  songs;  4.  The  voice  of  Xnael  from  the  rocks  of  Sinai | 
5.  The  serpent;  6.  The  Rephatm,  and  their  connexion  with  Egyptian  history | 
7.  Chancteristics  of  miiaeles ;  8.  Ancient  Oriental  palaces ;  9.  The  last  visian 
of  Exekiel ;  10.  Critical  remarks  upon  the  common  translation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  Matt.  6  t  21,  22 ;  11.  Correspondence;  12.  Notices  of  books;  13.  An- 
nleetm  Bibliea;  14.  InteUigenee;  15.  Cotemporary  periodical  literature;  16. 
List  of  publicatkins;  17.  Obituary. 

B(bliotheea  Sacra  and  American  Biblical  Ripontorys  January.  Contents  t  !• 
The  resurrection  of  the  body;  2.  The  sin-offermg ;  3.  Hebrew  criticismsji  4.  The 
Ibnr  Bospels  as  we  now  have  them  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Hegelian 
nasanlts  upon  them;  6.  The  kingdom  of  Congo  and  the  Rmnan  Catholic  mis- 
■ionaries ;  6.  The  theology  of  Baxter ;  7.  New  England  theology ;  8.  Notices 
of  new  publications ;  9.  Correspondence ;  10.  Literary  intelligenee. 

The  BihUeal  Repertorf  and  Princeton R^riam i  January.  ConlOBtis  1.  Anti* 
quities  of  the  Christian  Church ;  2.  The  true  progress  of  society ;  3.  Monl 
esthetics;  or  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  ornaments  of  the  UniverBe ;  4.  The 
Wrds  of  the  Bible,  by  George  GiliUlan ;  5.  The  book*  of  Revelation  expounded 
Ibr  the  use  of  those  who  search  the  Scriptures,  by  £.  W.  Heagstenber,  D.  D.  t 
6.  Did  Solomon  write  the  book  of  Ecdesiastes  7  7.  The  Heidelberg  i^f^fcSfm 
•nd  Dr.  Nevin ;  8.  Short  notices ;  9.  Literary  intelligence. 

The  Theehgical  and  Literary  Jcnmalf  January.  Contentis  1.  Tnii  Baim^ 
typology  of  Seriptoxt  I  S.  The  origin  of  the  Ssbbath;  3.  The  interpretation  ef 
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Scriptnre ;  4.  A  designation  and  exposition  of  the  figures  of  Isaiab,  chaplen 
18,  19  and  20;  5.  The  fullness  of  time;  6.  The  order  of  the  principal  eveats 
that  are  to  precede  Christ's  coming ;  7.  Critics  and  correspondents ;  8.  Literary 
and  critical  notices. 

Methodist  Quarterly  Reviews  January.  Contents:  1.  fVuth  and  acieBce— 
Compte's  Positive  Philosophy ;  2.  Latin  lexicography ;  3.  Dante  ;  4.  Metho- 
dist preaching ;  5.  Tendency  of  current  eveats  in  the  moral  and  material  world ; 
6.  Recent 'editions  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles ;  7.  William  Penn;  8.  Positive 
science ;  9.  Short  reviews  and  notices ;  10.  Literary  intelligence. 

Southern  Repertory  and  College  Review ;  March.  Contents :  1.  Man's  inven- 
tions-^od's  instrumentalities;  2.  The  blind  restored;  3.  Influence  of  natural ' 
seenery  on  character;  4.  Delinquents;  5.  Rural  mcnditations ;  6.  Systematic 
beaeficence ;  7.  Album  poetry ;  8.  Industrial  resources  of  Southwestern  Vir- 
ginia; 9.  Influence  of  oratory;  10.  The  material  for  poetry  and  romance;  11. 
The  salt  and  salt  manufacture  of  SouthwQfltem  yjrgiaia ;  12*  Editorial ;  13. 
Book  notices. 

The  London  Quarterly  Revi€w ;  January.  Contents :  1 .  Memoirs  on  Russtan 
and  Gernum  campaigns;  2.  Kew  gardens;  3.  Physiognomy;  4.  Junius;  5. 
Highland  destitution  and  Irish  emigration ;  6.  Heron'ta  notes ;  7.  Farini's  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  states ;  8.  The  French  autocrat. 

The  Weatminster  Review  s  January.  Contents:  1.  Representative  reform ;  2. 
Shell  fish — ^their  ways  and  works ;  3.  The  relations  between  employen  and  em- 
ployed ;  4.  Mary  Stuart ;  5.  The  latest  Continental  theory  of  legislation ;  6. 
Juija  Von  Crudner,  as  coquette  and  mystic;  7.  The  ethics  of  Christendom;  8. 
Political  questions  and  parties  in  France ;  9.  Contemporary  literature  of  Eng- 
land; 10.  Retrospective  survey  of  American  literature;  11.  Contemporarr 
literature  of  America ;  12.  Contemporary  literature  of  Germany ;  13.  Contem- 
porary literature  of  France. 

The  Edinburgh  Review;  January.  Contents:  1.  Genius  and  writings  of 
Descartes;  2.  Sishop  Philpotts ;  3.  Recent  progress  of  legislation  ;  4.  Church 
music ;  5.  A  few  words  on  international  copyright ;  6.  Palgrave's  Normandy 
and  England ;  7.  The  ordnance  survey  of  Scotland ;  8.  The  expected  refonn 
bill. 

Blaekwood^e  Edinlmrgh  Magazine;  February.  Contents:  I.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough;  2.  My  novel;  or,  varieties  in  English  life:  part  18;  3.  A  can- 
ter to  CaUfomia ;  4.  Struggles  for  &me  and  fortune :  part  2 ;  5.  Bull  fights  in 
pictures  and  prose;  6.  Cupid  in  the  cabinet. — An  attic  legend;  7.  The  old 
soldier.— In  three  campaigns ;  8.  Results  of  revolution  in  Europe. 

The  Eclectic  Magazine  of  Foreign  Literature;  March.  Contents:  1.  Ameri- 
can literature;  2.  King  Alfred;  3.  Mary  Stuart;  4.  The  point  of  honor;  5. 
The  North  British,  the  British  Quarterly,  and  the  Prospective  Reviews;  6. 
Shell  fish — ^their  ways  and  works;  7.  Daniel  De  Foe;  8.  Ascent  of  Mont 
BSanc  ;  9.  Who  was  Junius  7  10.  Literary  miscellany. 

Harper*9  New  Monthly  Magazine ;  March.  Contents  as  copious  and  diversi- 
fied as  ever,  but  too  numerous  to  be  inserted.  Its  issue  has  reached  the  enor- 
mous number  of  seventy-five  thousand. 


The  IniemaHonal  Magazine  has  been  purchased  by  the  Harpers. 

The  Chain  of  Sacred  Wondere ;  Vol.  ii.  discusses  thirteen  topics :  Meeting 
of  Moses  and  Aaron ;  Signs  before  thepeople ;  God's  Message  to  the  Israelites ; 
Wonders  in  Egypt ;  Departure  from  Egypt ;  Pharaoh's  pursuit ;  Storm  on  the 
Red  Sea ;  Overthrow  of  Pharaoh  ;  Miracle  in  the  wilderness ;  Rain  of  bread ; 
Smiting  the  rock ;  Battle  of  the  Israelites ;  Moses  and  Jethro. 

The  Sonthirn»Lady*$  Companion,  March,  contains  seventeen  brief  and  taste* 
fiti  articles.    We  rejoice  to  see  that  its  prospects  are  brightening. 
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Tlu  SMho9Com  and  Virgimia  Mkdical  Gaxettty  Morch^  presents  a  choice  Ta> 
riety  of  original  papers  on  professional  subjects,  with  editorial  and  miscellane- 
ous matter. 

The  Sunday  School  VUHoTf  March,  is  very  rich  in  every  species  of  informa- 
tion suitable  for  Sunday  schools.  We  pay  our  esteemed  editor  a  just  tribute, 
when  we  say,  that  he  is  fully  equal  to  his  task,  and  that  he  properly  appreciates 
the  high  responsibilities  of  his  useAil  and  honorable  vocation.  To  furnish  sui- 
table mental  aliment  for  the  youthful  myriads  of  our  Zion,  is  an  undertaking 
equally  difficult  and  important. 

Thi  Temple,  devoted  to  Maeowry^  Literature  and  Science,  March,  evinces  the 
conduct  of  a  cultivated  mind. 

The  North  Jmerican  Miecellawy  and  Dollar  Magazine  ;  New  series.  Vol.  i.. 
No.  1,  March,  is  greatly  improved  in  the  sterling  quality  and  style  of  its  arti- 
cles. They  possess  dignity  and  weight.  Considering  its  character  and  price, 
it  is  a  real  quid  pro  quo* 

The  Literary  World,  March  27,  admirably  fulfils  its  weekly  mission ;  replete^ 
to  the  latest  date,  with  items  of  American  and  Foreign  intelligence,  and  with 
racy  disquisitions  on  authorships  and  events. 

The  Southern  Methodiet  Pulpit,  February,  contains  a  sermon  on  <<  Christ's 
Godhead  and  humanity,"  by  Rev.  W.  Spillman,  M.  D.,  and  tlie  usual  editorial 
miscellany. 

The  Virginia  Historical  Regieter,  January. 

Guide  to  Holiness,  March. 

Jewish  Chronicle,  February* 

New  York  Medical  Gazette,  March. 

Household  Words,    By  Charles  Dickens* 

Thirty-fifih  Jraiual  Report  of  4he  jimoricau  CoionizaHon  Society. 

The  Virgiuia  OonstituHon  of  1776.  A  diseoirse  before  the  Virginia  Histori- 
cal Society,  January  17, 1852.    By  H.  A.  Washington. 

A  Valedictory  Address  before  the  graduating  class  of  the  Female  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Joseph  S.  Longshore,  M.  D. 


ART.  X. 

BIBLICAL,  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SUMMARY. 

BIBLICAL. 

The  two  Chinese  travelers,  sent  to  Kae-fung-ibo  to  obtain  from  the  synagogue 
ancient  Jewish  manuscripts,  have  returned  to  Shanghai  'with  six  rolls  of  the 
Law,  for  which  they  jMud  $  533.  Each  roU  was  found  to  be  a  complete  copy  of 
the  Pentateuch,  on  thick,  strong  sheep-skin,  without  points,  or  division  into  sec« 
tions,  and  are  beautifully  written.    The  MS3.  are  on  their  way  to  England. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  have  completed  the  New 
Testament  in  Arabic.    The  translation  of  the  Old  is  going  through  the  press. , 
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The  second  Tolnme  of  the  Coptic  aad  Arable  New  Testament  is  now  in  t|fpe,  at 
far  as  the  fourth  ehapter  of  Revelations. 

.  Mr.  Wenger,  of  the  Baptist  Mission,  Calcntta,  is  bringing  oat  his  rersion  of 
the  Bible  in  Sanscrit,  and  has  commenced  new  editions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  in  Bengalee. 

The  Agra  Bible. Society  hare  printed  5,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  Uida  dialect  and  Arabic  character,  and  3,000  copies  of  the  whole  Bible  la 
the  Urdu  dialect  and  Roman  character.    The  Bible  in  Tamil  is  completed. 

The  revised  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Chinese  was  consummated 
on  the  24th  of  July  last.  Five  hundred  copies  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  the  Acts, 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  and  the  1st  and  2d  of  Peter,  in  the  Yoruba  language, 
are  printing  for  the  Church  Missionary  Sodety. 

The  second  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  lanffuage  of  Greenknd, 
has  been  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

A  large  number  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  Hebrew,  have  been  cireulaF 
ttd  among  the  Jews  in  Southern  Russia. 

Dr.  Eli  Smith,  of  the  Syrian  ICission,  is  employed  on  the  new  Arabic  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  aided  by  native  assistants. 

Dr.  Bridgeman  has  been  engaged  at  Shanghai  on  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
in  Chinese.  The  revision  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  completed,  and  the 
Old  translated  as  far  as  Leviticus.  The  terms  to  represent  "  God"  and  <«  Spirit** 
have  not  been  agreed  upon. 

The  Great  Polygiott  Collection  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  more  than  800  laa- 
guages  and  dialects,  with  interlineary  translations,  and  transcriptiotts  of  the  pro- 
nunciation into  Roman  types,  and  a  complete  series  of  the  alphabets  of  the  world, 
has  been  effected  by  the  skill  and  energy  of  M.  Alois  Auer,  Director  of  die  Aua- 
trian  Imperial  Government  Printing  Office,  and  Councillor  of  State,  Blc,  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  WorU's  Fair.  It  ii  printed  on  stout  paper,  in  the  highest  style 
of  typography,  and  delivered  in  a  neat  portfolio. 

The  Rev.  Samnel  Lee,  D.  D.,  is  preparing  a  collection  of  the  Sjyriae  M8S.  of 
the  New  Testament,  Nestorian  and  Jacobite.  It  will  include  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  Syriac  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
lilwaries  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Itc. 

The  Hexaglott  Pentateuch,  or  Five  Books  of  Moses,  in  Hebrew,  Hebrew- 
Samaritan,  Chaldee-Samaritan,  Chaldee-Syriac,  aad  Arabic,  on  the  interlineary 
■ystem,  is  preparing,  and  wUl  be  completed  ia  5  volumes,  8vo« 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Gill's  Conaienlary  on  the  Bible  will  i^pear  in  monthly 
parts. 

A  new  version  of  the  Bible  for  the  use  of  the  British  Jews  is  in  progress. 
Bart  1st  has  appeared  under  the  title  of  Jewish  School  and  Family  Bible,  by  D« 
A.  Benisch, 

The  Rev.  A.  Clissold  has  written  a  Spiritual  Expositioa  of  the  Apocalypse, 
derived  from  (he  works  of  the  Hon.  E.  IHredenborg. 

.  The  Rev.  James  Armstrong,  A.  M«,  has  published  an  Expositioa  of  the  FuU 
filled  Prophecies  of  the  Apoodypse. 

Bfatthew  Henry  on  the  Psalms,  has  been  reprinted  without  abridgment  fron 
the  pictorial  edition  of  his  commentary. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  O'Meara,  assisted  by  a  native  scholar,  is  printing  at  Toronto, 
the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  in  tlie  Ogybwa  language. 

Osunkhirbine,  a  native  preacher,  is  translating  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Abenaquis  language,  spoken  by  five  tribes  of  Indkns,  and  which  has  never  been 
reduced  to  writing. 

Hr.  Alfred  Wright  has  translated  a  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the 
Choctaw  kaguage. 
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The  Ibllowing  Bibfical  "works  have  recently  appeared  on  the' continent  of 
Europe ; 

Mayer's  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  John. 

Book  of  Genesis :  The  Arabic  yersion  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  by  Abn 
Said. 

Contributions  to  the  homiletie  treatment  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  by  Hertz- 
berger. 

Acta  Apostolornm  Apochrypha  ex  xxx  antiquis  codd.  Grensis :  Tischendorf. 

Synopsis  Evangeliorum  Mattheei,  Lucse,  cum  locis  qui  supersunt  parallel  i^ 
literarum  et  traditionum  eyangelicarum  Irenieo  antiqu.  t  R.  Anger. 

Christologie  des  Alten  Testaments :  I.  Bade. 

Kritik  der  Evangelien  und  Geschichte  ihres  Ursprungs ;  und  Kritik  der  Pau- 
linischen  Briefe :  B.  Bauer. 

Biblische  Concordanz ;  F.  I.  Bernard. 

Kurtzgefasstes  Exegetisches  Handbach  zu  den  Apocryphen  des  Alten  Testa- 
ments. Hebraisches  and  chaldaisches  Handworterbuch  uber  das  Alte  Testa- 
ment: Fnrst. 

Comment,  perpetuus  in  prioris  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epist. ;  W.  A.  Van  Hen  gel. 
Die  Oifenbarung  Johannis  ;  Hengstenberg.  Comment,  in  Epistolas  Johannis ; 
Mayer.  Kurtzge&sstes  hebraisches  und  chaldaisches  Handworterbuch  uber 
das  Alte  Testament ;  Maurer.  Der  erste  Brief  Johannis  praktisch ;  Neander. 
Biblischer  Commentar  uber  das  Neue  Testament,  vol.  t.  ;  Olshausen. 

Briefe  an  die  Philipper,  Titus,  Timotheus  und  Philemon  :•  Wiesinger.  He- 
braerbrief ;  Ebrard.  Synopsis  Evangelica ;  Tischendorf.  Beitrage  zur  Erkla- 
rung  des  Alten  Testaments;  Reinke.  Die  heilige  Schrifl  des  Alt.  Test,  uber- 
setzt  und  erlautert  von  E.  Meier. 

LITERARY. 

The  Benedictine  Monks  of  Solesoie,  a  very  learned  order,  are  bringing  out  a 
very  interesting  work,  containing  valuable  fragments  belonging  to  the  first  four 
centuries  of  the  church,  hitherto  unpublished.  It  is  entitled  SpiciUgium  Solas- 
mense. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  the  translation  of  the  inscription  on  Cleopatra's 
Needle :  <<  The  glorions  hero ;  the  mighty  warrior,  whose  actions  are  great  on 
the  banner ;  the  king  of  an  obedient  people ;  a  man  just  and  virtuous ;  be- 
loved by  the  Almighty  Director  of  the  universe  ;  he  who  conquered  all  his  ene- 
mies; who  created  happiness  throughout  his  dominions;  who  subdued  his  ene- 
mies under  his  sandals.  During  his  life,  he  established  meetings  of  wise  and  vir- 
tuous men,  in  order  to  introduce  happiness  and  prosperity  throughout  his  empire. 
His  descendants,  equal  to  him  in  glory  and  power,  followed  his  example.  He 
was,  therefbre,  exalted  by  the  Almighty-seeing  Director  of  the  world.  He  was 
the  Lord  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ;  a  man  most  righteous  and  virtuous  ; 
beloved  by  the  All-seeing  Director  of  the  world.  Rhamsis,  the  third  king,  who 
for  his  glorious  actions  here  below  was  raised  to  immortality." 

In  the  British  Museum  are  fifteen  bowlesdug  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  about 
six  inches  brood  and  four  deep,  containing  inside  inscriptions,  which  have  until 
now  baffled  the  antiquarians.  Mr.  Thomas  Kllis  has  deciphered  them.  He  in- 
fers that  they  were  written  by  the  Jews  during  the  captivity,  or  by  those  wlio 
did  not  return. 

A  French  tavan,  by  the  name  of  De  Sauley,  recently  returned  from  Pnlestinr, 
says  that  fish  do  not  and  cannot  exist  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  that  it  is  not  less  than 
400  yards  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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There  is,  ia  a  coarse  of  pablieation  in  Paris,  a  complete  series  of  the  chief 
works  of  Catholic  literature,  amoiuitiikg  to  2,000  volumes. 

M.  Jules  Bonnet  has  collected  from  the  public  libraries  of  France,  Geneva, 
&c.,  497  letters  of  Calvin,  190  of  which  are  written  in  French,  and  307  in  Latin. 

A  cargo  of  books,  on  Oriental  languages  and  literature,  has  arrived  in  Cork, 
as  a  present  from  the  East  India  company,  to  Queen's  coUege,  in  that  city. 

Dr.  Everard  Groenblad,  Grand  Dutchy  of  Finland,  is  said  to  have  discovered, 
in  the  library  of  the  Senate,  several  Palimsests  and  other  manuscripts,  contain- 
ing a  great  number  of  fragments  of  Latin  authors. 

A  Turkish  Grammar  has  been  published  by  Fund  Efiendi,  Mustershen  of  the 
Grand  Vizier.    Translations  will  be  made  into  several  languages. 

A  dis^rtation  by  Lepsius,  on  the  first  series  of  Egyptian  Gods,  has  been  pub- 
lished at  Berlin. 

A  splendid  edition  of  the  Vedas,  by  Dr.  Max  Muller,  Professor  of  Sanscrit  in 
Cambridge  University,  is  passing  through  the  press. 

No  less  than  1,321  works  have  been  published  illustrative  of  the  life  of  Luther. 

The  Oriental  Translation  Society  are  preparing  for  publication  a  translation  of 
the  Li-ki,  an  ancient  Chinese  work,  attributed  to  Confucius,  the  original  moral 
and  ceremonial  Code  of  China. 

Comparative  tables,  in  large  folio,  of  the  Semitic  languages,  containing  the 
alphabets,  pronouns,  verbs,  nouns,  ^.,  of  the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  languages,  will  soon  make  their  appearance  from 
the  English  press. 

The  tenth  volume  of  Hitter's  History  of  Philosophy  will  soon  be  published. 

The  Longmans  have  issued  the  third  volume  of  Merivale's  History  of  the  Ro- 
mans under  the  Empire,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Empire  by  Augustus. 

Mr.  Baynes,  author  of  the  Exposition  of  Hamilton's  Notation,  has  translated 
the  Port  Royal  Logic. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopsdia  Metropolitana  is  about  to  be  published  in 
12mo.  volumes,  to  be  sold  separately. 

The  French  critic,  Philarete  Charles,  has  published  Studies  on  the  Literature 
and  Manners  of  the  Anglo-Americans  in  the  19th  century. 

Aug.  De  Morgan,  Professor  in  University  College,  Cambridge,  has  prepared 
a  "  Book  of  Almanacks,"  by  which  the  Almanac  may  be  found  for  every  day  in 
the  year,  old  style  or  new,  from  any  epoch,  ancient  or  modem. 

Homerton,  Coward  and  Cheshunt  Colleges  have  been  united  into  one,  under 
the  name  of  New  College,  and  formally  opened. 

A  University,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  has  been  founded  in 
Toronto,  Canada. 

A  tablet  has  been  erected  in  Grasmere  church-yard  to  the  memory  of  Words- 
worth, with  an  inscription  by  Keble. 

Cants  from  the  famous  Elgin  Marbles,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Profes- 
sor Paul  P.  Duggan,  have  been  received  at  the  New  York  Free  Academy. 

Williams  College  has  received  from  Layard  a  contribution  of  two  perfect  and 
beautifully  sculptured  slabs  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson  left  the  port  of  New  York  for  Palestine,  with  a  view 
to  the  further  exploration  and  survey  of  the  Holy  Land,  on  the  20th  of  January. 

Kossuth  is  said  to  be  preparing  for  publication  his  various  speeches  from  his 
arrival  on  board  the  Mississippi  to  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Cogswell,  superintendent  of  the  Astor  Library,  has  returned  from  Europe 
with  30,000  volumes  of  the  most  rare  and  valuable  works. 
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The  editor  of  the  <<  Grenville  papers"  is  in  favor  of  Lord  Temple  as  the 
author  of  Jnnias. 

A  carious  English  version  of  St.  John's  Gospel  has  been  discovered  in  Arch- 
bishop Tennison's  Library  at  London.  It  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  12th  or 
13th  eentury. 

The  number  of  booksellers  and  publishers  in  Germany,  including  Bohemia,  is 
2,651 ;  at  Berlin,  129;  Leipsic,  145 ;  Vienna,  52;  Stuttgard,  50;  Frankfort,  36. 
A  century  ago  there  were  only  350  in  all  Germany. 

The  library  of  Harvard  University  has  received,  during  the  past  year,  an  ad- 
dition of  1,616  volumes,  and  1,539  pamphlets.  The  Mathematical  Library  of 
Professor  Jacobi,  of  Berlin,  the  most  complete  private  collection  in  Europe,  has 
been  purchased  for  it. 

In  all  Europe,  1356  newspapers  are  published ;  169  at  Paris ;  97  at  London  ; 
79  at  Berlin ;  68  at  Leipsic ;  36  at  St.  Petersburg;  24  at  Vienna. 

Baron  Humboldt  has  announced  the  discovery  at  Athens,  of  the  edifice  of  the 
Council  of  Four  Hundred.  It  is  said  that  more  than  a  hundred  inscriptions 
have  been  found  by  tlie  excavators,  and  that  a  number  of  columns^  statues,  and 
other  relics  have  been  already  dug  up. 

Don  Juan  Hartzenberg,  one  of  the  principal  literary  men  of  Spain,  has  com- 
menced a  reprint  of  the  works  of  her  most  distinguished  authors,  from  the 
earliest  eges  to  the  present  time. 

An  English  Memoir  of  the  Last  Emperor  of  China,  is  announced  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Gutzlaff,  the  lately  deceased  missionary  to  that  empire. 

The  Chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  at  Belfast,  has  been  assigned  to  Dr. 
James  McCosh,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  author  of  «  The  Method  of 
the  Divine  Government." 

The  Westminster  Review  has  been  excluded  from  the  Select  Subscription  Li- 
brary of  Edinburgh  on  the  ground  of  its  heresy. 

It  is  said  that  Macaulay  has  delayed  the  3d  and  4th  volumes  of  his  history,  in 
consequence  of  having  obtained  some  new  information  relating  to  King  William 
the  Third. 

Mr.  W.  Cramp  is  preparing  a  critical  analysis  of  tbe  private  letters  of  Juni- 
us to  Woodfall,  to  be  added  to  his  new  edition  of  Junius.  This  inquiry  promi- 
ses to  reveal  many  additional  facts  in  proof  of  Mr.  Cramp's  hypothesis,  that 
Lord  Chesterfield  was  Junius. 

Mr.  Cunningham  has  completed  his  work  on  the  BhiUa  topet,  or  Bhudhist 
monuments  of  Central  India. 

Dr.  William  Freund,  the  philologist,  is  engaged  in  constructing  a  German- 
English  and  English-German  Dictionary  on  his  new  system. 

No  ruler  of  France  has  ever  shown  such  a  disregard  to  literary  men  as  Lonis 
Napoleon.  He  has  made  nearly  the  whole  literary  body  hostile  to  him.  La- 
martine,  Beranger,  Hugo,  Janin,  Sue,  Dumas,  Thiers,  are  his  bitterest  enemies. 

The  Icelandic-English  Dictionary  of  the  late  distinguished  philologist,  Mr. 
Cleasby,  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press. 

The  French  papers  state  that  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  retreat  at  Cannes,  is 
preparing  for  publication  a  work  entitled,  «  France  and  England  before  Europe 
in  1851." 

Lord  Mahon,  in  his  last  volume  of  the  History  of  England,  says  that  Sir 
Philip  Francis  was  Junius.  « 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Dr.  Camps  read  before  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society  a  communication  on  Prof. 
Ehrenberg's  microscopic  examination  of  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Nile,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  its  great  fertility  was  due  not  so  much  to  any  peculiar 
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miaenl  eonstUutat,  or  to  any  great.  abnndBnce  of  vagetable  matter,  as  to  the 
vast  accumolatioQ  of  extremely  minote  forms  of  microscopic  aoimalsy  which  hy 
(iecomposition  eariehefl  the  soU. 

Sigaor  Geriai,  of  the  UatTersity  of  Ijodi^  has  recently  made  some  interesting 
experiments  to  illustrate  the  origin  of  mountains.  He  melts  some  snhstanees, 
known  only  to  himself,  in  a  vessel,  and  allows  the  liquid  to  cool.  At  first  it 
presents  an  even  surface,  but  a  portion  continues  to  ooze  up  from  beneath,  and 
gradual  elevations  are  formed,  until  at  length  ranges  and  chains  of  hills  appear, 
exactly  correspondfhg  in  shape  with  those  on  the  earth.  The  resemblance  is 
complete  even  to  the  stratification,  and  he  can  produce,  oh  a  small  scale,  the 
phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  The  professor  has  also  succeeded, 
it  is  said,  in  preserving  animal  matter  from  decay  without  resorting  to  any 
known  process  for  that  purpose.  He  shows  portions  of  the  human  body  which 
have  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  six  or  seven  years  without  any  alteration 
in  appearance. 

The  Paris  Journals  state  M.  Fallee  has  succeeded  in  hatching  a  turtle  by 
artificial  means.  This  is  the  first  case  on  record  of  one  of  these  creatures 
having  been  produced  artificially. 

The  new  Government  School  of  Mines,  and  of  Science  applied  to  the  Arts, 
commenced  its  operations  recently  under  very  favorable  auspices.  The  inau- 
i^ural  address  was  delivered  by  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  Director  General  of  the 
British  Geological  Survey.  On  the  next  day.  Dr.  Lyon  Play&ir,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  institution,  delivered  an  appropriate  lecture.  The  day  after, 
Mr.  Edward  Forbes,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  delivered  another.  The 
course  of  lectures  under  Professors  Playfair,  Forbes,  Hunt,  Ramsay  and  Smyth, 
have  begun. 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Scienees  of  Grottingen  was 
lately  celebrated,  at  which  Mr.  Airy,  the  English  Astronomer  Royal,  was  elected 
an  honorary  member. 

Low,  in  his  inquiry  into  the  simple  bodies  of  Chemistry,  says :  *<  If  a  person 
were  able  to  count  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  a  minute,  and  to  work  without  in- 
termission twelve  hours  in  a  day,  he  would  take,  to  count  a  billion,  6,994,944 
days,  or  19,025  years  319  days.  But  this  may  be  nothing  to  the  division  of  mat- 
ter. There  are  living  creatures  so  minute,  that  a  hundred  millions  of  them  may 
be  comprehended  in  the  space  of  a  cubic  inch,  but  these  creatures  until  they  are 
lost  to  the  sense  of  sis^ht,  aided  by  the  most  powerful  iiui$ruments,  are  seen  to 
possess  organs  fitted  for  collecting  their  food,  and  even  capturing  their  prey. 
They  are,  therefore,  supplied  with  organs,  and  these  organs  consist  of  tissues 
nourished  by  circulating  fluids,  which  must  consist  of  parts  or  atoms,  if  one 
please  so  to  term  them.  In  reckoning  the  size  of  such  atoms,  we  mnst  not 
speak  of  billions,  but  perchance  of  billions  of  billions.  And  what  is  a  billion 
of  billions  ?  The  number  is  a  qnadrilUon,  and  can  be  easily  represented  thus : 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000.  To  count  a  quadrillion,  at  the  rate  of  200 
a  minute,  would  require  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  supposing  them  to  be  a 
thousand  millions,  to  cpunt  incessantly  for  19,025,875  years,  or  for  more  than 
3,000  times  the  period  for  which  the  human  race  has  been  supposed  to  be  in 
existence. 

Two  new  planets  were  discovered  last  year ;  one,  a  member  of  the  group  oi 
asteroids,  by  J.  R.  Hind,  at  Bishop's  Observatory,  LK>ndon,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
and  is  called  Irene ;  the  other,  on  the  29th  of  July,  by  Gasparis,  and  is  called 
Kunomia.  Two  new  comets  were  also  discovered ;  the  first,  by  D* Arrest,  at 
Leipsic,  29th  June  ;  the  second,  at  SeuAenburg,  Germany,  August  1st,  by  Bror- 
sen.  Lassel,  of  Liverpool,  on  3d  of  November,  discovered  two  new  satellites  of 
Uranus.    The  whole  number  is  six. 

A  quantity  of  charred  cloth  has  been  recently  dug  out  of  a  mound  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Great  Miami  river,  in  Madison  township,  Butler  county,  Ohio. 

N.  B.  Much  interesting  matter,  under  the  last  two  subdivisions  of  this  arti- 
cle, have  been  omitted  for  want  of  space. 
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Bj  J.  B.  CoBB|  Eaq.,  Colambos,  Miss. 

There  is  no  subject,  perhaps,  which  has  become  more  uu- 
fashionable  and  distasteful,  even  in  the  polite  circles,  than  that 
of  literature.  The  severer  labors  of  professional  life,  or  the 
weighty  drudgery  of  agricultural  and  mercantile  pursuits,  exer- 
cise an  exclusive  influence  with  the  men  of  business  and  of  pro^ 
perty ;  whilst,  with  the  general  community,  the  conflicts  of  the 
political  arena,  or  the  excitement  of  sectarian  controversy,  or 
abstract  inquiries  into  irrelevant  topics  of  morality  or  govern- 
ment, or  newly  sprung  theories,  claim  an  overruling  prece- 
dence, and  leave  no  room  for  the  milder  and  more  refreshing 
tastes  of  literature.  This  is  not  owing  to  the  absence  of  pro- 
per material,  or  to  the  want  of  an  acute  faculty  or  capability 
of  appreciation.  On  the  contrary,  both  are  abundant.  But 
whilst  there  exists  a  taste  for  architectural  display,  and  a  de- 
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cided  relish  for  the  eacouragemeat  of  scientific  projects,  it  is 
more  than  passing  strange,  that  literature  has  failed  to  elicit 
any  competent  share  of  public  attention. 

We  have  not  selected  the  history  of  Roman  literature  be- 
cause the  field  for  inquiry  is  more  open  and  accessible  than 
any  other.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  no  subject  which  re- 
quires more  laborious  and  unremitting  investigation.  The 
chain  of  connection  is  extremely  obscure,  and  to  the  prosecu- 
tor, the  subject  loses  half  of  its  charms,  though  none  of  its 
interest,  from  the  vast  amount  of  patient  diligence  which  he 
finds  necessary  to  bring  his  labors  to  a  satisfactory  and  suc- 
cessful issue.  More  than  ordinary  care  is  also  required  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  immense  mass  of  conjecture  and  tradi- 
tion, and  the  very  slender  and  limited  foundations  of  certain- 
ty. When  engaged  in  a  task  of  this  description,  no  allure- 
ment is  so  difficult  to  be  resisted  as  that  of  historical  fable, 
and  the  temptation  becomes  very  strong  to  receive  allegory 
for  fact.  The  readers  of  Michelet,  and  Niebuhr,  and  Fergu- 
son, will  bear  witness  to  all  this. 

But  no  matter  how  tedious  the  inquiry,  and  difficult  the 
prosecution,  anything  connected  with  Rome,  will  ever  com- 
mand a  lively  degree  of  interest.  The  story  of  the  heroic 
achievements,  the  splendid  victories,  the  magnificent  armies, 
and  bloody  conquests  of  a  people  belonging  to  so  remote  an 
age,  will  always  afiford  a  sufficiency  of  the  marvellous  and  en- 
tertaining, to  induce  the  reader  to  continue  his  researches. 
But  Che  origin  and  character  of  her  laws,  her  financial  ar- 
rangements, or  her  literature,  though  subjects  of  deeper  and 
more  varied  interest,  never  or  rarely  elicit  from  the  general 
reader  more  than  a  superficial  glance.  This  remark  is  not 
alone  applicable  as  concerns  Roman  history.  There  are  hun- 
dreds who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  every  campaign 
and  every  battle,  every  domestic  incident,  and  every  court- 
scene  connected  with  the  reign  and  career  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  Not  one  out  of  every  hundred,  thus  acquainted, 
know  any  thing  of  his  real  greatness,  and  pprhaps  his  most 
wonderful  achievements.     Few  have  stopped  to  admire  the 
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lofty  conceptions  and  surprising  resources  of  that  genius  which 
created  method  out  of  chaos ;  which  restored  the  sunken  finan* 
ces,  or  reclaimed  the  ruined  credit  of  France,  and  presented 
her  to  mankind  a  model  of  domestic  energy  and  greatness,  as 
well  as  of  military  strength  and  glory.  Fewer  still  have 
paused  to  admire  the  man  who  found  time  in  the  midst  of 
wars  which  desolated  half  of  the  old  world,  and  which  spread 
the  empire  of  the  conqueror  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Baltic,  to  project,  superintend,  and  carry  through,  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  enduring  works  of  internal  improvement  which 
Europe  had  ever  witnessed.  Historians  and  biographers,  even 
in  their  eagerness  to  depict  his  martial  achievements,  have 
failed  to  notice  or  dwell  on  these.  Amidst  the  whole  covey 
of  scandal-mongers  and  frantic  panegyrists,  who  have  gossiped 
about  this  period,  we  find  a  solitary  instance,  in  the  admirable 
work  of  Thiers,  where  these  topics  have  received  that  share 
of  attention  warranted  by  their  importance,  and  which  future 
generations  will  most  anxiously  strive  to  understand. 

If  then,  amidst  the  blaze  of  literary  attainments  which  dis- 
tinguish our  age,  we  find  the  more  instructive  and  substantial 
portions  of  history  utterly  neglected,  or  edged  in  sideways,  as 
an  appendage  to  military  exploits  and  diplomatic  intrigue,  how 
can  we  wonder  that  the  materials  for  the  subject  in  question 
are  so  very  slender  in  connection  with  the  history  of  a  peo- 
ple whose  glory  dazzles  us  at  the  immense  distance  of  three 
thousand  years ;  a  detached  and  isolated  sentence  picked  up 
here  and  there,  a  fragment  or  snatch  of  verse  on  some  exca- 
vated medal  or  tomb ;  now  a  bare  allusion,  and  then  an  almost 
unintelligible  assertion  in  some  discursive  author,  yoked  acci- 
dentally in,  when  painting  some  scene  of  battle  or  conquest. 
Such  are  the  meagre  foundations  on  which  Roman  literature, 
especially  prior  to  the  Augustan  age,  must  needs  be  erected. 
But  these  fragments,  though  scant  and  disconnected,  are  yet 
inestimably  precious,  and  have  been  so  arranged  and  deci- 
phered as  to  afford  an  unerring  link  between  the  past  and  the 
present.  Scholars  and  antiquaries,  by  dint  of  the  most  assi- 
duous perseverance  and  toil,  have  at  last  perfected  a  work. 
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which  strikes  ail  who  view  it,  with  unqualified  admiration. 
They  may,  without  vain  ostentation,  exclaim  in  the  language 
of  the  Roman  bard : 

"  Exegi  monumentum  <trt  perenniuSf 
Regaligue  situ  pyramidum  altius," 

Hot.  v.  24,  lib.  iiu 

"  More  durable  than  brass  the  frame 
Which  here  I  consecrate  to  fame; 
Higher  than  pyramids  that  rise. 
With  royal  pride,  to  brave  the  skies." 

Trans.  Frances,  v.  30,  lib,  iiu 

We  have  somewhere  read,  that  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
painted  windows,  which  adorns  some  cathedral  in  Europe, 
was  made  by  an  ingenious  young  apprentice  from  the  pieces 
of  glass  which  had  been  thrown  aside  by  the  master  work- 
man. It  is  so  far  superior  to  every  other  in  the  church,  that, 
according  to  the  tradition  which  has  been  handed  down,  the 
vanquished  artist  slew  himself  from  mortification.  This  inci- 
dent is  aptly  illustrative  of  the  history  of  early  Roman  litera- 
ture. The  beautiful  fabric  which  is  presented  to  us  of  this 
day,  has  been  erected  from  disjointed  material,  the  refuse  of 
early  historians,  who  rarely  turned  aside  from  the  attractive 
paths  of  military  glory  to  tell  of  more  refined  and  congenial 
pursuits.  Perhaps  if  these  worthies  could  behold  the  admira- 
ble work,  framed  by  the  philologists  of  our  day  from  their  re- 
fuse, they  would  feel  a  melancholy  sympathy  with  the  morti- 
fied artist  above  mentioned. 

It  has  not  been  long  since  implicit  confidence  was  given  to 
all  the  fables  which  compose  what  purports  to  be  the  history 
of  Rome  for  the  firsf  four  centuries  of  her  existence.  From 
the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  scepticism  swept  the 
field  concerning  these  obscured  details.  It  is  only  since  our 
own  day,  that  early  history  has  been  subjected  to  the  minute 
and  severe  test  of  criticism.  Many  even  of  the  finely  drawn 
pictures  of  Livy,  which  dwelt  on  the  mind  as  a  most  delight- 
ful association  of  early  days,  have  thus  been  proven  as  un- 
true, or  at  farthest,  as  allegorical.     It  is  then,  through  this  rigid 
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medium,  that  we  must  begin  our  researches  and  our  taaky 
which  are,  to  trace  briefly  and  concisely,  ^nd  from  the  most 
reliaUe  authorities,  the  literature  of  Rome,  from  its  incipiency 
to  the  reigns  of  the  latter  emperors,  when  all  learning  gra- 
dually passed  from  the  exterior  world  to  the  cloisters,  and  men 
were  left  to  grope  their  way  through  the  dark  ages. 

No  one  must  imagine  that  the  Romans  were  mere  barbarian 
warriors  before  they  adopted  the  more  polished  civilization  of 
their  Greek  neighbors.  Their  immense  and  wonderful  works 
of  art  prove  the  contrary.  That  people,  says  Niebuhr,  whe, 
under  their  kings,  constructed  such  gigantic  aqueducts,  who 
had  a  painter  like  FabiusPictor,  a  sculptor  able  to  produce  the 
abe^wolf  of  the  Capitol,  besides  the  gold  and  silver  utensils 
used  in  the  temples,  could  not  have  been  without  some  kind 
of  liteiature.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  observation,  that  Ci- 
cero thoroughly  despised  the  ancient  literature  of  his  country, 
and  knew  it  only  from  hearsay.  But  in  his  time,  neverthe- 
less, there  certainly  existed  many  fragments  which  belonged 
to  an  era  much  earlier  than  that  from  which  we  date  the  rise 
of  Roman  literature.  We  can  account  for  the  disbelief  of  Cicero 
only  on  the  ground  of  a  defective  chronology,  which,  consider* 
ing  his  active  professional  life,  his  connection  with  the  affairs 
of  state,  and  his  habit  of  severe  thought  and  scrutiny,  was 
enough  to  startle  one  of  his  sagacious  intellect.  This,  how- 
ever, is  conjecture  of  our  own,  having  seen  such  suggested  by 
no  author  or  philologist.  This  defective  chronology  is  still  a 
great  obstacle  towards  clearing  away  the  rubbish  of  the  early 
ages,  and  a  pertinacious  stickler  for  minute  accuracy  might 
still  use  it  as  an  effective  weapon  against  many  incidents  now 
generally  accredited.  The  learned  world  has  long  disputed 
about  ancient  chronology.  Every  considerable  people  must, 
of  course,  possess  and  preserve  authentic,  well  attested  regis- 
ters. We  have  the  tables  of  the  Babylonians,  the  Chaldeans, 
and  the  Chinese.  The  two  former  have  been  seriously,  if  not 
successfully  assailed.  The  Chinese  have  been  proven  to  be 
unsuited  to  our  mode  of  reckoning.  The  Greek  olympiads  do 
not  commence  until  about  seven  hundred  and  twenty  years 
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before  the  Christian  era,  and  until  these,  we  have  only  a  few 
faint  torches  to  |ight  the  darkness.  lAvy  took  no  care  to 
state  in  what  year  Romulus  began  his  reign.  The  Romans 
of  his  day,  who  well  knew  the  uncertainty  of  that  epoch, 
would  have  ridiculed  such  an  attempt.  According,  too.  to 
Hooke,  in  his  work  on  Roman  history,  the  duration  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  years,  ascribed  to  the  seven  kings  of  Rome, 
is  a  false  calculation.  In  fact,  the  four  first  centuries  of  the 
city  are  wholly  destitute  of  chronology,  and  comprise  a  huge 
mass  of  shapeless  events,  mixed  up  with  much  that  is  grossly 
fabulous.  Now  these  facts  were  well  known  to  Cicero,  who 
had  very  little  time,  amidst  the  cares  of  political  and  profes- 
sional life,  to  digest  this  mass,  and  arrange  these  shadowy 
events  in  any  proper  order.  In  view  then  of  the  obstacles 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  were  totally  insurmount- 
able, unless  everything  else  had  been  given  up  for  their  prose- 
chtioD,  and  especially  considering  his  close  business  habits  in 
other  spheres  of  life,  as  well  as  the  troublous  and  revolution- 
ary times  in  which  he  lived,  we  should  take  care  that,  in  the 
more  than  ample  justice  which  all  classical  scholars  are  ever 
ready  to  award  to  his  discernment,  we  do  not  lay  too  much 
stress  on  his  incredulity  in  this  particular  instance.  All  these 
matters  have  undergone,  in  our  day,  severe  criticism  and  la- 
bored research  ;  and  the  genius  of  Dunlop,  of  Hooke,  of  Nie- 
buhr  and  of  Michelet,  after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years, 
has  brought  to  a  tangible  and  explainable  shape  many  things 
which  Cicero,  occupied  as  he  was  with  such  dissimilar  pur- 
suits, contemned  and  rejected. 

It  is  not  by  authentic  chronological  arrangement  that  we 
must  seek  to  prosecute  the  subject  of  the  early  history  of 
Rome  or  of  Roman  literature.  The  man  who  attempts  to 
pass  over  this,  as  solid  ground,  will  be  sure  to  find  himself  im- 
mersed. The  fragments  which  have  reached  us  from  the  pe- 
riod of  the  fabulous  ages  of  Rome,  must,  it  is  true,  be  received 
and  accredited,  but  without  any  assignable  date,  and  their  au- 
thenticity must  be  proven  by  an  analysis  of  facts,  and  by  a 
rigid  ordeal  of  criticism.    We  reason,  for  instance,  that  a  species 
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of  writing  was  known  in  Rome  at  a  very  early  period,  not 
because  we  find  such  absolutely  mentioned,  but  because  of  the 
simple  fact,  that  the  first  census  could  not  have  been  taken 
without  a  great  deal  of  some  sort  of  writing.  No  one  doubts 
that  an  embassy  was  sent  from  Rome  to  the  city  of  Athens  to 
make  inquiry  into  the  institutions  of  Greece,  and  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  the  famous  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables ;  but  when  this  event  is  assigned  precisely  to  the  fourth 
century  before  the  Augustan  age,  great  doubt  arises,  and  the 
force  of  the  statement  is  impaired. 

The  earliest  specimens,  next  to  the  first  census,  of  which 
we  have  an  authentic  account,  are  the  fragments  of  the  Syb* 
illine  books.  But  the  story  of  the  mysterious  intercourse  be* 
tween  the  Pythoness  and  the  Roman  king  must  of  course  be 
set  down  as  allegorical ;  as  also  the  romantic  connection  of 
Numa  Pompilius  with  the  goddess  Egeria. 

Next  to  these  are  the  Pontifical  Annals,  which  preserved 
the  national  history,  and  being  partly  written  in  verse,  were 
sung  on  festal  days  by  the  Roman  youth.  To  this  era  be- 
longs also  the  introduction  of  the  Etrurian  games,  called 
^'  ludi  scenici,"  from  which  originated  the  Roman  drama.  In 
both  of  these  we  are  enabled  to  trace  a  dawning  cultivation. 
As  regards  the  Annals,  we  are  told  that  the  chief  Pontiff  had 
to  record  every  year  the  principal  events,  such  as  the  names 
of  the  magistrates,  the  wars,  the  intestine  disturbances,  and 
the  like,  and  that  he  inscribed  them  on  a  polished  tablet, 
which  was  exhibited  for  public  inspection  at  his  house.  But, 
according  to  Niebuhr  and  Michelet,  these  annals,  as  they  ex- 
isted in  later  ages,  were  not  the  original  or  genuine  copies,  but 
were  restored  and  made  up  at  different  times.  They  argue, 
that  if  such  authentic  sources  of  information  had  then  exist- 
ed, it  is  inconceivable  how  they  could  have  recorded  such  ab- 
surd and  contradictory  matters.  They  ask,  why  the  old  his- 
torian Fabius  did  not  use  them,  and  why  Livy  himself  does 
not  refer  to  them  ?  Livy  most  probably  gave  no  credence  to 
any  authentic  dates  or  particulars  of  Roman  history  anterior 
to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  and  this  belief  is 
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drawn  from  a  remaric  of  Cieero,  that  many  calcnlations  back- 
wards had  been  made  since  that  period  to  prove  certain 
matters  contained  in  the  Annals.  On  such  grounds,  the  two 
historians  whom  I  have  named,  whilst  they  do  not  question 
many  facts  written  in  these  registers,  yet  utterly  discredit 
their  claims  to  genuineness. 

The  lays  and  ballads  of  ancient  Rome,  though  now  lost, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  reliable  era  of  her  literature. 
These  partly  consist  of  hymns  sung  by  the  Saiic  priests  un- 
der Numa,  who  guarded  the  sacred  shields.  Ennins,  Fabius 
Pic  tor,  the  first  Roman  historian,  and  Cato  the  censor,  who 
flourished  during  the  second  Punic  war,  all  make  mention  of 
bards  who  sung  the  praises  of  illustrious  heroes,  and  that  it 
was  also  usual  for  guests  at  a  banquet  to  sing  these  ballads  in 
turn,  to  the  music  of  the  pipe. 

This  afifords  indubitable  cFidence  that  such  poetry  existed, 
although  antiquated,  even  in  the  days  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
and  were  entirely  lost  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  who  often  laments 
that  such  was  the  case.  The  loss  of  these  ballads  is  not  at 
all  strange,  and  should  not,  by  any  means,  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence that  they  never  had  an  existence.  As  it  is  agreeable  to 
general  experience  that  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  progress  of 
society,  ballad  poetry  should  flourish,  so  is  it  also  that,  at  a 
subsequent  stage,  it  should  be  undervalued  and  neglected. 
Knowledge  advances,  manners  change,  great  foreign  models 
of  composition  are  studied  and  imitated.*  They  are  unjustif 
condemned  by  the  learned  and  the  polite,  linger  for  a  time  in 
the  memory  of  the  vulgar,  and  at  length  pass  silently  and  im- 
perceptibly to  oblivion.  Despite  the  art  of  printing,  says  a 
celebrated  writer,  many  of  the  old  ballads  of  England,  Spain 
and  Germany,  are  gone,  whilst  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  just  in 
time  to  save  the  precious  relics  of  the  border  minstrelsy.  It 
is  often  the  case,  that  all  the  historical,  statistical  and  literary 
productions  of  a  nation  are  lost,  either  in  consequence  of  some 
great  public  calamity,  or  through  the  tyranny  of  individuals, 
and  that  attempts  are  made  in  after  ages  to  restore  them. 

*  Macaulay. 
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Such  is  unquestionably  the  fact  as  concerns  the  earlier  literary 
specimens  of  Rome. 

After  the  Romans  had  extended  their  conquests  orer  Italy, 
they  began  to  bestow  more  attention  on  polite  learning.  In 
these  conquests  were  embraced  Etruria  and  Magna  Graecia, 
where  the  arts  and  sciences  had  been  especially  cultivated. 
This  era  of  her  history  is  generally  recognised  as  the  period 
from  which  Roman  literature  is  properly  dated,  though  songs 
and  chronicles  were  undoubtedly  written  in  far  earlier  years. 
But  now  all  old  and  faintly  remembered  traditions  were  suf- 
fered to  die  away  ;  Rome  became  involved  with  Greece,  and 
the  first  began  to  write  for  the  last,  in  order  to  preserve  its  his- 
tory from  contempt.  All  the  nations  of  antiquity  exerted 
themselves  to  gain  the  respect  of  the  polished  Greeks.  Hence 
all  the  first  Roman  authors,  abandoning  their  vernacular 
tongue,  wrote  entirely  in  a  foreign  language,  because  they 
were  intended  not  for  themselves,  but  for  their  more  learned 
neighbors.  This  originated  the  custom  of  each  Roman  family 
preserving  its  own  chronicles,  which  all  read  for  themselves, 
and  which  were  written  by  persons  who  had  no  aspirations 
for  literary  fame,  but  whose  only  desire  was  to  entertain  the 
Greeks.  To  such  an  extent  did  this  custom  prevail,  that  Ci- 
cero, in  his  treatise  ^^  de  legibus,^*  charges,  that  history  had 
been  falsified  through  the  writings  in  praise  of  great  men, 
preserved  in  their  own  families.  Livy,  in  his  fortieth  book, 
speaks  to  the  same  effect.  These  charges  must  be  received 
with  many  grains  of  allowance,  but  we  may  take  them  as 
proof  of  the  very  slender  materials  on  which  early  history  is 
founded.  These  family  chronicles  are  entitled  to  much  re- 
spect and  credence.  So  great  was  the  contempt  of  Cicero  for 
the  early  periods  of  Roman  history,  that  he  no  where  stops  to 
prove  what  he  here  asserts ;  and  when  we  read  in  Livy,  of 
the  seven  consulships  of  the  Pabii,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
believe  that  we  have  before  us  an  authentic  narrative,  founded 
on  ancient  documents,  belonging  to  that  illustrious  family. 
And  this  supposition  is  much  strengthened  when  we  consider 
the  abundant  proof  of  the  intellectual  cultivation  which  dis- 
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tinguished  the  Fabii.    The  genius  of  one  was  displayed  by 

painting  the  magnificent  temple  of  Salus ;  and  the  historian  of 
the  second  Punic  war  wrote  beautiful  Greek.  * 

We  have  now  gone  through  briefly  and  imperfectly  with  all 
that  part  of  Roman  literature  over  which  hangs  the  shadow  of 
doubt  or  obscurity.  We  now  approach  a  period  where  authen- 
ticity lifts  the  veil,  and  furnishes  more  tangible  and  appre- 
ciable grounds  for  inquiry  and  for  contemplation. 

The  first  literary  composer  of  note,  of  whom  we  can  find 
any  certain  mention,  was  Cnceus  Neevius,  a  native  of  Campa- 
nia, which  country,  from  its  delightful  climate  and  pastoral 
beauty,  well  deserves  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the  most  ancient 
Roman  poet.  He  was  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  imita- 
ting the  Grecian  writers,  and  flourished  during  the  first  Punic 
war,  some  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  CsBsar.  He  wrote 
both  comedy  and  tragedy,  and  so  keen  were  some  of  his  sat- 
ires, that  he  was  banished  from  Rome  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Metelli  family,  whom  he  had  severely  lashed  in  a  poem. 
The  names  of  a  few  of  his  tragedies  have  been  preserved, 
but  few  fragments  of  the  works  themselves  have  come  down 
to  our  age.  His  most  celebrated  books  are  the  history  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  his  translation  of  the  Cyprian  lUiad  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  entertaining  of  all  the  classical 
97orks  of  antiquity.  The  general  scholar  recalls  with  pecu- 
liar pleasure  his  sprightly  account  of  the  marriage  of  Peleus 
with  Thetis,  a  goddess  of  the  sea,  and  from  which  sprang  the 
valiant  Achilles.  All  the  deities  were  invited  to  the  nuptials, 
except  the  infernal  goddess,  Discordia,  who,  out  of  revenge, 
disturbed  their  revels,  by  throwing  in  suddenly  the  golden  ap- 
ple, with  its  notable  inscription  to  the  most  beauteous  among 
them.  The  story  continues,  that  Juno,  Minerva  and  Venus, 
all  contended  for  and  claimed  the  prize,  and  that  it  was  final- 
ly agreed  to  make  an  umpire  of  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  then  an 
obscure  shepherd  boy  on  Mt.  Ida.  Juno,  to  tempt  him,  of- 
fered him  a  kingdom;  Minerva  promised  him  wisdom  sad 

•  Niebuhr. 
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martial  ronown,  but  the  artfal  Venus  secured  the  award  by 
agreeing  to  furnish  him,  for  wife,  the  fairest  woman  in  the 
world.  This  proved  to  be  the  famous  Helen,  queen  of  Sparta, 
and  whose  seduction  and  elopement  brought  on  the  melan- 
choly consequences  of  the  Trojan  war.  This,  with  other  se- 
lections from  the  same  author,  of  a  like  character  for  interest, 
forms  the  happiest  and  brightest  associations  connected  vrith 
the  days  of  youth,  when  the  dawning  mind  of  the  ambitious 
young  scholar  recreated  in  the  piue  fountains  of  the  classics, 
and,  with  a  view  to  future  use,  was  eagerly  bent  to  acquire  the 
elegant  and  entertaining  lore  of  the  classic  ages. 

The  history  of  the  Punic  war  by  Nasvius  is  an  exceedingly 
rare  book,  and  is  not  often  met  with ;  but  we  may  imagine 
its  excellence  when  we  find  Cicero  complimenting  its  perusal, 
by  declaring,  that  it  afforded  him  a  pleasure  as  exquisite  as  the 
sight  of  the  finest  statue  ever  carved  by  Myron.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  the  inveterate  proneness  of  Naevius  to  in- 
vective and  ridicule,  he  was  twice  banished,  and  at  last  died 
in  exile  at  Carthage. 

The  successor  of  Nasvius  was  duintus  Etinius,  by  birth  a 
Calabrian,  and  who  is  represented  by  all  old  authors  as  hav- 
ing been  a  more  refined  and  finished  scholar  than  his  predeces- 
sor. Ennius,  from  what  cause  we  know  not,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  obtain,  as  did  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  at  a  much  later  period, 
in  England,  though  not  with  as  much  justice,  the  distin- 
guished appellation  of  father  of  Roman  song.  Whilst  resi- 
ding in  the  beautiful  province  of  Sardinia,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Cato,  the  censor,  under  whose  august  patronage  he  was 
subsequently  introduced  at  Rome,  and  began  that  career,  which 
afterwards  reached  to  such  surpassing  brilliancy,  as  an  humble 
instructor  of  Patrician  youth.  But  his  genius  shone  out 
amidst  the  obscurity  and  confinement  of  the  school  room,  and 
soon  lifted  him  from  a  sphere,  which,  however  useful  and  re- 
spectable, was  so  thoroughly  uusuited  to  his  taste  and  capa* 
city.  His  interesting  conversation,  and  his  distinguished  li- 
terary attainments,  procured  him  the  friendship  of  the  elder 
Africanus,  founder  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Scipios,  and 
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he  ever  afterwards  remained  under  his  protection.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  numerous  collection  of  poems  and  ballads,  and 
being  a  firm  believer  in  the  Pythagorian  doctrine  of  the  me- 
tempsychosis, he  undertook  to  prove  that  the  soul  and  genius 
of  Homer  had  been  revived  in  his  person  through  the  strange 
medium  of  a  peacock.  Accordingly,  his  works  are  said  to 
abound  with  innumerable  imitations  of  the  lUiad  and  of  the 
Odyssey.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  works  are  the  Metri- 
cal Annals,  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  Roman  exploits,  from 
the  earliest  periods  to  the  Istrian  war,  of  which  there  are  still 
very  considerable  remains,  and  a  poem  in  praise  of  his  patron, 
Scipio  Africauus.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  merits  of 
this  production,  and  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  in 
the  Augustan  age,  when  we  read  the  elegant  compliment  which 
is  avirarded  to  it  by  Horace,  in  the  seventh  ode  of  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Carmina. 

To  scholars  and  antiquarians  of  this  curious  age,  the  works 
of  this  celebrated  author  are  peculiarly  interesting,  as  being 
the  early  blossoms  of  that  exuberant  poetry  which  afterwards 
opened  to  such  lustrous  perfection,  and  are  yet  the  charm  and 
delight  of  leisure  hours.  His  career  was  attended  with  ad- 
•  vantages  far  superior  to  those  enjoyed  by  his  less  famous  pre- 
decessor. The  fountains  of  Grecian  literature,  as  yet  only 
tasted  of  in  the  days  of  Nsevius,  were,  in  his  time,  fully  un- 
sealed, and  opened  to  imitation.  The  manner  in  which  he 
improved  these  opportunities,  together  with  his  various  and 
numerous  writings,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  naming  him 
as  the  father  of  Roman  song,  in  preference  to  Naevius,  who, 
though  the  elder  poet,  was  far  less  read  and  appreciated  in  the 
golden  periods  of  Roman  literature. 

Notwithstanding  the  illustrious  patronage  extended  to  him, 
Ennius  died  in  a  state  of  squalid  indigence.  The  honors 
which  should  have  belonged  to  him  when  living  were  profusely 
heaped  on  him  after  death,  and  he  was  complimented  with  a 
bust,  erected  to  his  memory,  in  the  family  tomb  of  the  Sci- 
pios.  In  the  year  1780  this  famous  and  venerated  mausoleum 
was  accidentally  discovered  on  a  farm  between  the  Appian  and 
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the  Latin  ways,  a  short  distance  from  the  modern  city.  The 
monuments  and  remains  of  heroes  and  warriors,  whose  deeds 
had  shed  undying  renown  on  the  haughty  mistress  of  the 
world,  and  whose  bones  were  deposited  within  its  sacred  walls, 
have  never  been  brought  to  light  But  a  laurelled  bust  which 
was  here  found,  and  which  now  stands  in  the  portico  of  the 
Vatican,  is  proven,  by  inscriptions,  to  be  the  identical  one 
reared  by  the  Scipios  in  honor  of  Eonius. 

The  first  regular  historian  of  Rome  was  duintus  Fabius, 
who  wrote  an  elaborate  history  of  the  second  Punic  war,  in 
which  he  bore  arms.  Michelet  throws  out  the  insinuation, 
that  this  book  was  discredited  by  both  Polybtus  and  Diony* 
sins  of  Halicarnassus.  We  have  seen  no  question  of  its  claims 
to  authenticity  raised  by  Neibuhr,  or  Hooke,  or  Dunlop,  and 
have  been  unable  to  trace  out  any  adequate  authority  for  the 
insinuation.  It  is,  however,  true  that  this  work,  though  highly 
prized  as  a  text  by  ancient  authors,  has  been  allowed,  neverthe- 
less, wholly  to  perish,  and  not  even  a  fragment  remains. 

Cato,  the  censor,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  ever  pro* 
duced  by  Rome,  was  the  first  writer  who  had  the  boldness  to 
throw  oflf  the  Grecian  yoke,  and  to  furnish  his  countrymen 
with  a  book  composed  in  their  vernacular  tongue.  His  most 
celebrated  work  was  the  *<  Origines,"  of  which,  unfortunately, 
but  very  little  is  extant.  Accuracy,  terseness  and  originality, 
were  the  characteristics  of  his  writings,  as  severity,  jealousy 
and  pertinacity  were  those  of  his  mind.  Philologers  and  an- 
tiquarians have  bewailed  the  loss  of  his  works  more  than  those 
of  any  other  author  of  ancient  times  ;  and  one  of  this  class 
facetiously  proposed  to  conjure  up  a  spirit  in  order  that  he 
might  inquire  where  to  search  for  the  lost  "  Origines"  of  Cato. 

The  Roman  drama  reached  its  zenith  in  the  days  of  Plau- 
tus  and  Terence.  Plautus  was  born  in  a  town  of  Umbria, 
A.  U.  C.  626,  and  wrote  at  a  period  when  his  country  had  no 
written  or  literary  language  of  association.  Every  phrase  was 
drawn  from  the  living  source  of  conversation.  This  may  ac- 
count, in  part,  for  the  obscene  and  repulsive  wit  for  which  he 
was  famous,  and  for  which  he  was  especially  valued  by  the 
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Roman  audiences.  In  noting  this  fact,  we  are  enabled  readily 
to  understand  Horace,  when,  in  his  Ars  Poetica,  he  derides  his 
countrymen  for  admiring  what  he  terms  ''  Plautinos  sates." 
The  Roman  wit  was  always  coarse,  vulgar,  and  disgustingly 
personal.  Even  Cicero  argues,  that  corporeal  deformity  was  a 
fair  subject  for  ridicule.  The  comedies  of  Plautus  were  very 
evidently  written  for  the  stage,  and  not  for  the  closet ;  to  be 
played  more  than  to  be  read.  His  whole  aim  was  to  produce 
efifect,  and  to  draw  the  applause  of  the  multitude.  The  Ro- 
man play  houses  were  immense  buildings,  and  were  capable 
of  accommodating  tens  of  thousands.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  those  might  see  who  could  not  hear,  and  to  excite  merri- 
ment, the  actors  wore  large  masks,  and  the  modesty  of  nature, 
as  well  as  delicacy  of  taste,  was  often  overstepped.  Grotesque 
contortions  and  ludicrous  caricatures  were  always  resorted  to, 
as  being  suited  to  the  vulgar  jests  and  repulsive  wit  embodied 
in  the  plays. 

Twenty  plays  of  this  ancient  author,  endorsed  by  the  astute 
and  learned  Yarro,  who  flourished  an  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later,  have  come  down  to  our  age.  His  style  excels  in  brisk- 
ness of  dialogue  and  pungency  of  expression.  Each  plot  pos- 
sesses a  sufficiency  of  action,  effect  and  spirit.  The  incidents 
never  flag,  but  rapidly  accelerate  the  catastrophe.  The  char- 
acters most  frequently  employed  by  this  writer,  were  those  of 
the  miserly  father,  the  debauched  young  fellow,  the  knavish 
slave,  the  braggart  captain,  and  the  artful  and  rapacious  cour- 
tezan. *  The  two  first  are  those  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  most  successful.  His  merit  may,  perhaps,  be  most  stri- 
kingly illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  best  comic  writers,  both 
of  England  and  France,  have  made  the  freest  use  of  his  char- 
acters and  incidents.  In  this  number  Molier,  Ben  Jonson, 
Dryden  and  Fielding,  have  all  been  placed.  Even  Shaks- 
peare  has  condescended  to  embellish  one  of  his  most  popular 
plays,  (the  Comedy  of  Errors,)  by  frequent  and  large  drafts  on 
one  of  the  old  Roman's  dramas.  Plautus  so  enchanted  the 
theatre-loving  people  of  Rome  by  the  drollery  of  his  wit  and 

*  Anthon. 
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the  fun  of  his  scenes,  that  he  continued  the  reigning  favorite, 
long  after  the  plays  of  CcBcilius  and  even  of  Terence  had  fal- 
len into  disrepute. 

Publius  Terentius  was  born  in  the  luxurious  city  of  Car- 
thage, and  it  is  not  known  in  what  manner  he  came,  or  was 
brought  to  Rome.  He  was,  in  early  life,  the  slave  of  a 
wealthy  Roman,  whose  name  he  borrowed  and  immortalized, 
and  who,  probably  in  consequence  of  his  intellectual  promise, 
generously  gave  him  his  freedom.  His  principal  plays  are  the 
Andria,  the  Phormio,  the  Eunuch  and  the  Hecyra.  Donatus, 
a  Roman  historiographer  of  very  considerable  celebrity,  and 
who  flourished  in  the  early  period  of  the  fourth  century,  has 
preserved  in  his  commentaries  a  very  pleasing  anecdote  of  the 
great  dramatist.  Whilst  yet  in  a  state  of  obscurity,  and  fresh 
from  the  shackles  of  bondage,  he  was  introduced  into  the 
house  of  the  eminent  writer  CoBcilius,  in  order  to  read  to  that 
poet  a  part  of  his  new  comedy.  Being  of  the  low  and  vul- 
gar order,  he  was  seated  by  the  side  of  the  poet  on  alow  stool, 
and  with  marked  humility  of  manner,  and  ill  disguised  trepi- 
dation, he  began  his  task.  As  the  recitation  proceeded,  his 
diffidence  grew  less,  until  he  so  astonished  Coecilius  with  the 
matchless  grace  and  measured  elegance  of  his  Andria,  that  he 
was  placed  on  the  couch,  and  cordially  invited  to  partake  of 
the  sumptuous  repast  of  the  wealthy  poet. 

In  the  representation  of  manners  and  character,  Terence 
was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  far  surpassing  all  their  comic 
writers.  In  this  department  of  his  art,  he  shows  that  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  humors  and  inclinations  of  man- 
kind, which  enabled  him  to  delineate  with  a  genuine  and  ap- 
parently unstudied  simplicity.  He  gave  to  the  Roman  verna- 
cular its  highest  perfection,  in  point  of  grace  and  elegance,  and 
Erasmus,  one  of  the  best  judges  of  classical  literature  at  the 
revival  of  learning,  says  there  is  no  author  from  whom  we 
can  better  learn  the  pure  style.  Caesar  and  Cicero  seem  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  their  praises  of  its  melody.  As  the  coun- 
tryman of  the  illustrious  Hannibal,  he  carried  his  conquests 
over  the  asperities  of  the  Roman  tongue  farther  than  that 
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great  General  carried  his  victories  over  the  Roman  arms.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  said,  that  Terence  far  outstripped  his  contempo- 
raries, and  anticipated  the  refinement  of  the  Augustan  age. 
The  Roman  populace,  profanum  vulgus^  never  could  appre- 
ciate the  polish  of  his  wit  and  the  delicacy  of  his  sentiments. 
They  were  always  more  captivated  with  the  noisy  action  and 
licentious  ribaldry  of  Plautus.  But  his  plays  bear  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  closet,  and  are  the  more  adq^ired  the  longer  studied. 
He  left  Rome  at  an  early  age  for  the  more  enlightened  and 
polished  shores  of  Greece.  He  never  returned,  and  is  said  to 
have  perished  on  his  homeward  voyage,  and  with  him  an  hun- 
dred of  newly  written  plays. 

Attius  succeeded  to  Terence  in  the  dramatic  composition, 
and  his  plays  of  Decius  and  Brutus  elicited  very  strong  lau- 
dation from  Horace  in  his  epistle  to  LoUius.  After  him,  no 
author,  during  the  republic,  attempted  the  regular  drama. 

This  finishes  our  review  of  the  poets,  the  historians  and 
dramatists  of  Rome,  from  the  earliest  periods  down  to  the 
close  of  the  third  Punic  war.  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  era  of  Christ.  We  have  not,  it  is  true,  men- 
tioned by  name  all  whose  merits  as  writers  might  have 
claimed  notice,  but  we  think  we  have  gone  through  with  a 
sufficiency  to  answer  the  purpose  in  view. 

Soon  after  the  period  at  which  we  have  stopped,  the  city  of 
Corinth  fell  before  the  victorious  arms  of  Rome.  To  this, 
succeeded  the  war  with  Perseus,  and  then  followed  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  Gracchi,  the  social  wars  of  Sylla  and  Marius. 
the  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  the  revolt  of  LucuUus,  and  the 
earlier  splendid  conquests  of  Pompey  the  Great.  We  are  not 
aware  that  during  this  disturbed  period,  literary  pursuits  were 
much  followed  or  encouraged  at  Rome.  It  was  a  reign  of 
terror,  and  an  era  of  revolution,  when  men's  eyes  were  turned 
more  to  watch  the  current  of  great  events  which  were  suc- 
ceeding each  other  with  appalling  rapidity :  for  the  world  was 
now  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Rome.  But  whilst  all  the  kings 
of  the  earth  did  homage  to  the  Roman  people,  represented  by 
the  senate,  their  own  character  was  fast  changing  for  the 
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worse,  through  the  double  influence  of  eternal  war,  and  a  de- 
vouring system  of  legislation.*  Passing  his  time  in  camps 
beyond  the  seas,  the  Roman  soldier  rarely  returned  to  visit 
his  family  or  his  fields.  Indeed,  he  had,  in  most  cases,  no 
land  or  shelter  at  all,  and  no  other  domestic  gods  than  the  ea- 
gles of  the  legion  to  which  he  belonged.  Italy  sent  her 
stout-hearted  children  to  die  in  distant  lands,  whilst  she  re- 
ceived, in  compensation,  millions  of  slaves.  Thus  a  new  peo- 
ple succeeded  to  the  absent  or  destroyed  Romans,  and  the 
sons  of  freed  slaves,  by  degrees,  obtained  possession  of  the 
city,  constituted  the  Roman  people,  and  under  that  revered 
name,  actually  governed  the  Latins  and  Italians,  who  filled 
the  ranks  of  the  conquering  legions.  Servitude  was  a  door 
through  which  the  sovereign  city  might  be  entered,  the  slave 
occupied  the  place  of  the  master,  and  no  one  can  wonder  that 
refinement  and  learning  were  at  a  low  ebb.*  Sallust,  Corne- 
lius Nepos,  Julius  Csesar,  and  even  Cicero,  whose  works  are 
so  familiar  to  us,  were,  it  is  true,  born  under  this  dark  ascen- 
dancy, but  they  belong  more  properly  to  a  succeeding  and 
improved  generation,  when  under  the  consulship  of  the  great 
Pompey,  letters  were  revived,  and  when  this  twilight  of  lite- 
rature was  followed  by  the  brilliant  dawn  of  the  Augustan 
age. 

It  was  during  the  interval  between  these  two  last  named 
periods,  that  Roman  oratory  attained  to  the  summit  of  its 
glory.  The  accession  of  such  immense  conquests  at  a  time 
when  the  internal  government  of  Rome  was  distracted,  and 
conducted  by  an  enfeebled  senate,  furnished  great  scope  to 
this  species  of  accomplishment,  and  opened  wide  the  door  to 
professional  activity  and  renown.  Opinion  and  speech  were 
becoming  free,  and  the  people  were  growing  fond  of  being 
addressed,  en  masse,  in  the  forum,  and  in  the  Campus  Martins. 
There  it  was  that  Hortensius  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  nephew 
Messala,  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  Prsetor  on  a  charge  of 
bribery,  and  who  was  acquitted  more  in  consequence  of  the 
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astonishing  and  overwhelming  eloquence  of  his  uncle  than 
from  any  want  of  guilt.  Here  too^  the  immortal  Tully,  call- 
ing to  aid  all  the  vehemence  of  his  character,  and  all  the 
thunders  of  his  unequalled  invective,  succeeded  in  crushing 
the  rapacious  Torres  beneath  the  weight  of  popular  indigna- 
tion, which  his  oratory  aroused  against  him.  All  questions 
were  brought  to  the  tribunal  of  popular  approval  and  disap- 
proval, and,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  eloquence  is  always  the 
path  to  influence  and  to  preferment.  Even  the  Senate  cham- 
ber, where  more  depth  of  argument  and  less  of  florid  meta- 
phor were  required  to  command  attention,  was  a  field  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  oratorical  display.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  the  number  of  senators  exceeded  mx  hun- 
dred, all  learned,  elevated  and  grave  men.  They  met  in  a 
temple  consecrated  to  religion.  They  were  always  presided 
over  by  the  chief  executive  oflicer  of  the  republic.  They  dis- 
cussed measures  for  the  government  of  the  world.  It  is, 
therefore,  scarcely  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  legal  eloquence 
of  Rome  was  more  diffuse,  impassioned,  and  less  technically 
prolix  than  that  of  later  days.  The  noblest  topics,  the  loftiest 
associations  were  suggested  by  the  spots  in  which  the  courts 
and  assemblies  of  the  people  were  accustomed  to  convene. 
Every  foot  of  the  forum  was  hallowed  by  the  memory  of 
some  great  domestic  event.  Columns  and  arches,  lifting  their 
summits  to  the  clouds,  testified  on  all  sides  the  many  triumphs 
of  the  republic.  The  rostrum  itself  was  a  record  of  one  of 
her  earliest  victories.  Above,  towered  the  Capitol,  stuccoed 
with  an  hundred  coats  of  grand  and  thrilling  associations, 
which  dwelt  in  the  recollection  of  every  Roman  with  dewy 
freshness ;  the  repository  of  Rome's  glories,  and  the  consecra- 
ted abode  of  her  tutelar  deities.  All  these  conspired  to  impart 
an  enei^y  of  thought,  and  to  diffuse  an  enthusiasm  of  feeling, 
which  clothed  eloquence  with  irresistible  charms,  and  swayed 
with  magic  power  the  mixed  multitude  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. 

In  this  connection  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  extraneous  or 
mistimed,  if  we  pause  to  remark,  that,  of  all  species  of  elo- 
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quence,  that  which  makes  associoHan  available,  is  suscep- 
tible of  being  converted  to  the  most  sublime  or  to  the  most 
dangerous  purposes,  before  an  excited  multitude.  The  effect 
of  Antony's  speech,  over  the  dead  body  of  Julius  CsBsar,  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  last.  That  artful  intr^uerwell 
knew  that  Csesar  was  never  more  alivoi  or  more  terrible,  than 
when  his  old,  war-worn  body,  pierced  with  parricidal  blows, 
lay  withering  in  the  capitol  where  he  had  fallen.  And  when, 
after  having  cited  all  of  Csesar's  battles,  his  renown  and  his 
clemency,  he  displayed  before  the  Roman  people  his  generous 
will,  and  his  bloody  robe,  rent  and  riddled  with  the  marks  of 
his  brutal  assassination ;  a  roar  of  anger  burst  from  the  assem« 
bled  populace,  which  would  have  deadened  the  thunders  of 
^tna,  and  which  jarred  the  eternal  foundations  of  the  Capitol 
itself.  Rome  had  never  been  threatened  with  such  a  tornado 
of  popular  fury,  and  when  night  closed  in  on  the  horrors  which 
the  day  had  witnessed,  the  fierce  fires  of  Antony's  revenge 
had  been  quenched  with  the  blood  of  whole  hecatombs  of  vic- 
tims. A  more  sublime,  though  unfortunately  not  less  bloody 
instance  of  this  power  of  stirring  association  is  exhibited  in 
the  history  of  Napoleon.  When,  at  the  battle  of  the  pyra- 
mids, and  at  the  moment  when  the  garnished  legions  of  fierce 
Mamelukes  were  about  to  charge  his  serried  phalanx,  the  mar« 
bie-faced  conqueror,  himself  the  embodiment  of  an  hundred 
glorious  recollections,  pointed  to  those  gigantic  monuments  of 
antiquity,  and  called  up  the  associations  of  forty  centuries,  the 
furious  Turk  rebounded  from  the  shock  against  those  solid 
squares,  as  though  he  had  assaulted  a  wall  of  adamant. 

So  much  for  the  general  subject,  which,  in  view  of  the  re- 
marks to  follow,  we  have  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  us  in  thus  long  dwelling  upon  it.  We  must  abridge,  and 
in  some  instances  cut  totally  short,  our  remarks  on  the  claims 
and  merits  of  the  early  orators,  and  pass  rapidly  to  those  dis- 
tinguished ones  of  the  period  in  question,  who  raised  so  high 
the  glory  of  Roman  eloquence. 

Early  history  relates  the  astonishing  results  produced  by  the 
harangues  of  the  first  Brutus,  Appius  Claudius,  Galba,  and 
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Maeius  Scaevola.  The  Gracchi,  having  enjoyed  in  their  youth 
the  admirable  instructions  of  their  mother,  the  famous  Corne- 
lia, and  afterwards  of  the  most  learned  Greek  professors,  car* 
ried  eloquence,  with  powerful  effect,  into  their  contests  with  the 
patrician  order,  in  which  both  finally  lost  their  lives.  From 
their  time,  elocution  was  always  studied  as  an  accomplish- 
ment by  the  young  men  of  Rome  and  of  Italy.  The  elder 
Antony,  Crassus,  Sulpicius  and  Cotta,  cotemporaries  of  Ma- 
rius  and  Sylla,  have  all  been  handed  down  with  distinguished 
reputation  as  fine  orators.  Bat  the  splendor  of  all  former 
Roman  eloquence  was  wholly  eclipsed  in  the  popular  blaze  of 
Hortensius. 

This  celebrated  public  speaker,  and  accomplished  advocate, 
was  born  of  plebeian  parents,  in  the  city  of  Rome,  about  the 
year  640,  or  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  before  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ.  AH  the  orations  of  Hortensius,  most  unfortu- 
nately, are  lost,  but  we  have  elaborate  descriptions  of  his  style 
and  powers,  from  Cicero,  and  other  eminent  Roman  writers. 
His  oratory  seems  to  have  been  of  that  showy  and  exuberant 
species,  denominated  by  the  ancients  as  Asiatic,  and  which  he 
never  abandoned  during  the  whole  of  his  remarkable  career. 
For  more  than  thirteen  years  he  maintained  an  undivided  su- 
premacy at  the  bar  of  Rome,  and,  until  the  period  of  his  re- 
tirement, balanced  the  growing  influence  of  Cicero.  His  in- 
dustry was  inde&tigable.  His  particularity,  as  to  personal  ap- 
pearance, was  over  fastidious,  and  somewhat  disgusting.  It  is 
said,  that  he  not  only  prepared  his  gestures  and  attitudes,  but 
even  the  folds  and  plaits  of  his  gown,  before  a  large  mirror, 
when  about  to  issue  to  the  forensic  arena.  His  chief  excel- 
lence consisted  in  action  and  delivery,  and  we  are  told  that 
Roscius  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  his  pleadings,  that  he 
might  imitate  his  gestures  on  the  stage.  He  was  blessed  with 
a  fine  voice,  and  so  astonishing  was  his  memory,  and  so  exact 
his  powers  of  analysis  and  arrangement,  that  it  is  remarked  by 
Cicero,  he  could  recollect  every  sentence  of  his  adversary's 
speech,  and  even  the  titles  of  papers  produced  against  him  in 
the  course  of  the  pleadings.     His  greatest  efforts  were  always 
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directed  to  produce  effect,  more  than  to  convince,  and  hence 
his  speeches  are  said  to  have  lost  their  charm  when  read  pri- 
vately, although  his  diction  was  elegant  and  chaste.  He  never 
rose  to  passion  or  to  unseemly  vehemence,  but  conducted  his 
audience  to  the  end  of  his  discourse  by  a  mellifluous  flow  of 
graceful  periods  and  delightiqg  cadences,  calculated  rather  to 
fascinate  than  to  overawe.  So  far  as  glowing  rhetoric,  bril- 
liant thought,  sparkling  expressions,  and  the  mere  glitter  of 
phraseology  went,  we  have  undoubted  evidence  for  asserting, 
that  he  excelled  all  the  Roman  orators,  Tully  himself  not  ex- 
cepted. But  he  was  deficient  in  solid  argument  and  cogent 
reasoning. 

Happy  would  it  be  for  the  fame  of  this  great  man  if  these 
slight  oratorical  blemishes  were  all  that  history  has  left  on  re- 
cord to  his  prejudice.  We  are  told,  however,  that  Hortensius 
did  not  scruple,  when  occasion  offered,  to  corrupt  and  bribe 
the  judges  before  whom  his  cases  were  conducted,  and  in  this 
way  to  secure  success,  often  times,  when  it  was  not  attainable, 
by  more  unexceptionable  means.  This  must,  in  some  mea- 
sure, be  attributed  to  the  defective  judicial  system  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Whatever  may  be  the  excellence  of  Roman  law,  the 
mode  of  procedure  and  practice  in  the  courts  was  very  ob- 
jectionable, and  most  remarkably  liable  to  abuse. 

The  latter  days  of  Hortensius  were  passed  in  a  manner 
which  corresponds  with  the  most  lively  notions  of  the  classic 
days,  and  of  Roman  magnificence.  His  practice  brought  him 
a  prodigious  fortune,  and  he  erected  costly  and  elegant  villas 
at  Bauli,  Tusculum  and  Saurentum.  The  most  choice  speci- 
mens of  art  adorned  his  halls,  and  every  article,  or  invention 
of  luxury,  were  abundant  around  him.  Parks,  flower  gardens, 
fish  ponds,  zoological  enclosures  and  orchards,  were  all  ob- 
jects of  engrossing  delight  with  the  retired  orator.  His  en- 
tertainments were  given  in  a  style  of  unusual  profuseness  and 
splendor,  and  on  a  scale  eminently  characteristic  of  that  en- 
larged hospitality  for  which  the  wealthy  Romans  were  so  dis- 
tinguished. 
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The  friendship  which  existed  between  Hortensins  and  Ci- 
cero may  be  agreeably  contrasted  with  the  jealous  enmity 
which  corroded  the  social  relations  of  Demosthenes,  and  his 
less  noted  rival  ^schines.  Cicero  owed  to  the  influence  of 
Hortensius  his  recall  from  a  lingering  exile,  whilst  Hortensias 
owes  to  Cicero  the  transmission  of  his  name  and  fame  to  mo- 
dern times. 

Julias  Caesar  may  be  mentioned  in  the  eniuneration  of  those 
contemporaneous  with  Hortensius.  We  have  his  admirable 
commentaries,  but  not  his  forensic  efforts.  He  is  highly 
lauded  for  perspicuity,  fervor  and  acuteness,  and  his  appear- 
ance in  the  rostrum  was  always  hailed  by  the  enthusiastic  ac- 
clamations of  the  populace.  To  this  era  belongs  also  Corne- 
lius Calvus,  equally  celebrated  as  a  poet  and  orator.  In  the 
former  capacity  he  is  classed  by  Ovid  as  licentious,  whilst  in 
the  latter  he  is  mentioned  with  great  praise  by  Cicero.  He  is 
particularly  lauded  by  Quintilian  for  the  attic  severity  of  his 
taste,  and  the  stirring  emotions  excited  by  his  flights  and  pic- 
tures of  eloquence.  His  orations  have  shared  the  fate  of  those 
of  Hortensius  and  Caesar ;  and  if  we  except  the  commenda- 
tions of  rhetoricians,  nothing  is  left  of  these  three  celebrated 
orators,  two  of  whom,  especially,  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the 
history  of  their  times. 

It  is  a  delightful  reflection,  that  amidst  this  destruction  of 
ancient  records  we  are  able  to  find  living  specimens  of  Roman 
oratory  in  the  works  of  one  who  was  the  ablest  of  his  time 
and  nation.  *  No  one  can  mistake  our  allusion  to  the  illus- 
trious Cicero,  with  whose  eventful  history  even  partial  scho- 
lars are  familiarly  acquainted.  His  orations,  and  his  work 
"  De  Oratore,"  have  been  read  by  all  who  have  studied  the  La- 
tin tongue,  with  a  view  to  learn  its  beauties.  His  name  is 
closely  connected  with  every  association  of  collegiate  days, 
and  the  sight  of  his  works  never  fail  to  call  up  those  pleasing 
reminiscences  of  the  school  room,  which,  in  after  time,  en- 
grossed with  cares  of  business,  of  ambition,  or  of  family,  ^^ 

•  Griffin. 
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are  sure  to  regard  as  the  brightest  and  happiest  period  of  life. 
How  often,  when  the  youthful  student  chances  to  attend 
the  debates  of  one  of  our  parliamentary  assemblies,  or  the 
harangues  of  a  modern  courthouse,  does  he  find  himself  mea- 
suring the  eloquence  to  which  he  is  listening,  by  his  concep- 
tions of  that  about  which  he  has  been  reading  in  his  text 
book  !  And  how  unutterably  short  will  these  efforts  fall  when 
compared  with  those  which  rush  on  his  mind,  when  he  ima- 
gines Cicero  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  conscript  fathers  of 
Rome,  to  confound  the  fierce  Cataline  with  his  stinging  in- 
vective ;  or,  in  the  court  of  the  Prastor,  unsealing  the  foun- 
tains of  many  a  stern  old  Roman's  heart,  by  the  melting 
pathos  of  those  touching  appeals  which  he  was  urging  in  be- 
half of  the  persecuted  Milo?  These  are  all  halcyon  reflec- 
tions, which  serve  to  relieve  the  disappointments  of  ambition, 
to  illumine  the  cheerless  paths  of  advancing  years,  and  to  gild 
the  rougher  passages  of  life  with  a  transient  pleasure. 

Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  was  the  first  Roman  who  ever  lifted 
himself  to  the  highest  honors  and  emoluments  of  the  republic 
by  the  influence  alone  of  civil  merit.  His  education  was  of 
the  most  polished  and  finished  order,  and  he  read  law,  at  an 
early  age,  with  the  celebrated  advocate,  Mucius  Scaevola.  He 
spent  several  years  subsequently  in  Greece,  and  appeared 
much  later  than  usual  at  the  bar,  having  attained  to  the  26th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  inspired  with  the  loftiest  concep- 
tions of  eloquence,  and  was  haunted  by  an  image  of  perfec- 
tion, which  urged  him  constantly  forward  in  the  rare  improve- 
ment. *  His  heart  swelled  with  grand  associations  of  the 
glory  of  Rome,  which,  when  listening  to  Hortensius,  may, 
perhaps,  have  first  inspired  his  young  mind  with  the  spirit  of 
emulation.  His  feelings  were  enthusiastic  by  nature,  and  ca- 
pable of  great  additional  excitement,  through  the  medium  of 
an  excessive  and  ungraceful  vanity.  This  was  the  prominent 
blemish  in  his  character,  and  it  has  subjected  him  to  a  vast 
deal  of  unmitigated  censure,  and  even  of  ridicule.  There  are 
passages  in  his  works,  which,  even  in  our  day  and  time,  beget 

♦  GriffiD. 
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an  involuntary  feeling  of  disgust,  despite  the  exalted  admira* 
tion  we  may  cherish  for  his  memory  and  attainments.  No 
man  ever  possessed,  to  a  greater  extent,  the  quality  of  moral 
firmness,  although  he  has  not  escaped  the  accusation  of  being 
deficient  in  personal  courage. 

Cicero  carried  the  fame  of  Roman  eloquence  to  its  zenith. 
He  was  learned  above  all  other  orators  in  philosophy  and  lite* 
rature,  and  he  possessed  admirable  facility  in  communicating 
and  introducing  his  varied  knowledge.  He  has  often,  and  in 
almost  every  age,  been  compared  with  Demosthenes.  The 
Greek  was  harsh,  austere  and  resolute.  The  Roman  was 
lively,  accessible  and  wavering.  The  style  of  the  former  is 
concise,  perspicuous,  sparing  of  ornament,  and  deeply  impas- 
sioned. That  if  the  last  is  diffuse,  imaginative,  highly  wit- 
ty, and  entertaining  occasionally,  as  in  the  oration  for  Ca&lius, 
and  sometimes  redundant  with  invective  and  satire,  as  in  the 
orations  against  Cataline,  Terres,  and  the  famous  phillipics 
against  Mark  Antony.  If  we  shall  be  allowed  to  extend  this 
contrast  nearer  to  our  own  times,  we  can  detect  the  Demos* 
thenian  model  in  the  pompous  and  glowing  eloquence  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  or  in  the  unbridled  vehemence  of  the  elder  Pitt ; 
we  can  easily  observe  the  Ciceronian  in  the  polished  declama- 
tion and  finished  diction  of  Fox,  or  in  the  chaste  rhetoric,  the 
sublime  fervency,  and  concise  logic  of  our  illustrious  country- 
man, Daniel  Webster. 

The  treatises,  disquisitions,  and  orations  of  Cicero,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  admired  in  all  coming,  as  they  are  in  the  present, 
and  ever  have  been  in  past  times.  His  political  merits  and 
services  do  not  come  properly  within  the  scope  of  this  article, 
and  the  melancholy  circumstances  of  his  latter  days,  and  the 
shocking  manner  of  his  death,  which  must  ever  blot  the  char- 
acter of  Augustus,  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Roman  his- 
tory. 

We  began,  as  will  be  remembered,  with  the  night  of  Roman 
literature,  and  after  groping,  pace  by  pace,  through  the  obscu- 
rity of  her  earlier  history,  where  conjecture  forms  a  prominent 
guide,  we  pushed  our  inquiries  to  its  dawn,  at  the  period  of  the 
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second  Punic  war,  and  arrived  by  slow,  but  sure  stages^  to  its 
morning  effulgence,  in  the  days  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  We 
have  just  finished  an  account  of  the  bright  eve  of  its  noon* 
tide  lustre.  Like  an  anxious  and  weary  pilgrim,  eager  to  be* 
hold  the  crowning  glory  of  his  wishes,  we  are  now  approach* 
ing  the  threshhold,  which  will  conduct  us,  with  assured  cer- 
tainty, to  the  inner  temple  of  unshadowed  light,  and  to  the 
brilliant  era  of  its  full  meridian  splendor.  The  sun,  rejoicing 
in  his  strength,  has  rolled  away  the  mists,  which,  all  along, 
have  floated  before  us,  and  now  lights  up  the  path  with  aeon- 
genial  gladness.  Like  the  harassed  ten  thousand  of  the  Ana- 
basis, in  their  famous  retreat,  after  wandering  through  the 
trackless  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  starving  amidst  the  gloomy 
swamps  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  at  sight  of  the  pe- 
riod on  which  we  are  now  entering,  we  experience  a  flush  of 
pleasurable  sensations  akin  to  that  wild  emotion  which  im- 
pelled these  spiritless  soldiers,  when  suddenly  reaching  a  point 
of  land  from  which  the  placid  waves  of  the  Euxine  were  seen 
sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  to  clap  their  hands  and  exclaim,  <'  the 
sea,  the  sea." 

Of  course,  we  are  understood  to  be  alluding  to  the  Augustan, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  golden  age  of  Rome.  We 
must  imagine  that  we  have  gone  through  with  the  bloody  con- 
flicts of  Pharsalia,  of  Phillippi,  and  of  Mutina ;  that  we  have 
witnessed,  successively,  the  dictatorship  of  Julius  CsBsar,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  second  Triumvirate,  4be  murder  of  Cicero, 
the  victory  of  Actium,  and  the  accession  of  Octavius  Augus- 
tus to  the  imperial  throne.  The  complexion  and  tone  of  the 
great  city  have  thoroughly  changed  during  the  enactment  of 
these  mighty  events.  All  vestiges  of  the  iron  and  heroic  ages 
have  passed  away.  Civil  war  no  longer  disgusts  with  its  un- 
natural butcheries.  The  stern  veterans,  who  bore  the  con- 
quering eagles  of  Pompey  and  the  two  Caesars  through  the 
world,  have  all  been  quietly  colonized,  and  the  sombre  calm 
of  despotism  asserts  universal  sway.  The  excitement  of 
commerce  has  sprung  up  under  the  returning  influences  of 
peace,  the  long  tenantless  farms  smile  with  culture  and  abun- 
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dance,  and  the  man  of  business  is  filled  with  J07  when  his 
eye  rests  on  the  closed  gates  of  Janus.  The  India  trade 
pours  its  streams  of  gold  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and 
the  luxuries  of  the  East  have  become  common  in  the  city  of 
Catp  and  of  Cincinnatus.  With  the  revived  facilities  of  com- 
merce, and  under  the  benign  results  of  this  general  peace,  im- 
provement in  the  arts  has  progressed  with  rapid  and  wonder- 
ful strides.  The  city  is  crowded  with  marble  palaces,  acd 
looms  with  columns  and  obelisks.  The  environs  teem  with 
clusters  of  tasteful  cottages,  whilst  the  classical  banks  of  the 
Anio  and  the  Tiber  tremble  beneath  the  weight  of  costly  and 
spacious  villas,  which  adorn  their  borders.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  really  delightful  to  call  to  mind  and  to  contemplate  the 
geographical  outlines  of  the  city  at  this  period.  From  the 
summit  of  the  Palatine  hill  towers  the  magnificent  palace  of 
the  Emperor.  Opposite,  you  behold  the  gigantic  dimensions 
of  the  Capitol,  and  the  gorgeous  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans. 
Between  these  opens  the  oblong  area  of  the  Forum,  adorned 
with  the  rostra,  the  comitia  and  the  curia,  from  the  first  of 
which  the  Romans  had  so  often  heard  Hortensius  and  Cicero 
hurl  the  thunders  of  their  eloquence.  There,  too,  stood  the 
arch  of  Fabius  Mazimus,  and  the  pillar  of  Duilius,  who  gained 
the  first  naval  victory  of  Rome,  and  thus  paralyzed  the  right 
arm  of  Carthage.  From  this  point  you  might  have  seen,  on 
the  Esquiline,  the  tasteful  residences  of  Meecenas,  of  Yirgil, 
and  of  Horace,  around  which  blooming  gardens  and  sparkling 
fountains  combined  to  throw  their  enchanting  delights.  Not 
far  off  arose  the  circular  walls  of  the  Pantheon,  glittering  with 
its  rows  of  Corinthian  columns,  and  adorned  with  the  statues 
of  Agrippa  and  the  Emperor.  These  remarks,  founded  on 
numerous  reliable  descriptions,  cannot  be  considered  as  digres- 
sive. They  prepare  us,  in  some  measure,  for  indulging  with 
more  appetite  the  pleasures  of  imagination  connected  with 
these  golden  times,  and  with  which  every  scholar  can  inter- 
twine some  interesting  association.  We  may  well  understand 
how,  at  such  a  period,  literature,  cultivated  before  to  a  very 
great  extent,  afforded  the  readiest  and  most  honorable  objects 
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of  ambition,  and  the  most  attractive  field  for  exertion.  It  was 
DOW,  that  the  productions  of  genius  came  to  the  highest  per- 
fection, that  the  language  was  enriched,  and  poetry,  under  the 
munificent  patronage  of  Augustus  and  his  distinguished  mi- 
nister, took  a  novel  and  more  brilliant  form.  History,  philo- 
sophy,  the  mathematics,  medicine  and  jurisprudence,  acquired 
more  of  dignity  and  interest,  and  were  become,  even  among 
the  rulers  themselves,  absorbing  objects  of  study  and  ambition. 
The  progress  of  improvement  was  limited  no  longer  to  bodily 
exercise  and  to  warlike  arts.  Public  schools  were  common  in 
the  streets  of  Rome,  and  had  spread  themselves  throughout 
Italy. 

Collections  of  books  were  also  becoming  numerous  amongst 
the  Romans.  The  first  private  library  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Paulus  Emilius,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
Macedonian  war;  but  this  was  far  excelled  by  that  which  the 
dictator,  Sylla,  brought  with  him  from  the  capture  of  Athens. 
The  first  public  library  was  erected  by  Asinius  PoUio,  a  dis- 
tinguished general  of  Caesar,  and  a  consul  under  Augustus. 
According  to  Pliny,  this  collection  was  placed  in  the  temple 
of  Liberty,  which  crowned  the  Aventine  hill.  Another,  and 
the  most  celebrated,  was  that  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Au- 
gustus himself,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  Mount  Palatine. 

Under  this  brilliant  reign,  and  under  circumstances  such  as 
have  been  narrated,  Publius  Tirgilius  Maro  stepped  forth  on 
the  stage.  At  the  period  of  Cicero's  death  he  had  reached  his 
27th  year,  and  was  residing  obscurely  at  his  paternal  farm,  on 
the  pastoral  banks  of  the  Mincius,  in  Mantua.  It  is,  there- 
fore, most  probable,  that  this  future  prince  of  Latin  poets  had 
never  seen,  or  become  acquainted  with,  the  distinguished  Ra- 
man orator. 

The  bare  mention  of  this  revered  name  is,  at  all  times,  suf- 
ficient to  drive  the  thoughts  of  the  classical  scholar  from 
the  busy  scenes  around  him,  back  to  the  calm  and  sunny  days 
of  youth,  when,  under  the  cool  shade  of  some  venerable  oak, 
or  on  the  mossy  bank  of  some  purling  rivulet,  or  beneath  the 
roof  of  some  secluded  and  modest  school  room,  he  hung 
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rapture  over  the  lovely,  rural  scenes  depicted  in  the  Eclogues, 
or  the  apt  and  glowing  fable  of  the  Georgics,  or  the  grand 
conceptions  and  spirited  romance  of  the  Mneid.  Happy  days, 
which,  like  the  waters  of  Lethe,  sparkle  on  memory's  waste, 
only  to  tantalize,  and  shine  in  fancy's  mirror  with  the  greater 
radiance,  that  the  realities  of  life  have  convinced  us  of  their 
evanescence. 

But  it  is  proper  that  at  this  point  we  should  pause.  The 
length  to  which  this  article  has  already  enftced  us,  admonishes 
us  that  it  is  time  to  close  for  the  present.  We  may  resume 
the  subject  in  a  future  number. 


ART.  II. 

WESLEY  AND  METHODISM.— Br  Isaac  Taylor. 


Another  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  Methodism ;  to 
determine  its  character  and  its  destiny,  and  to  discover  what 
link  it  forms  in  that  vast  chain  of  providences,  commencing 
with  the  race  of  man,  and  extending  through  all  future  ages, 
till  the  history  of  time  shall  close,  and  be  succeeded  by  the 
dawn  of  eternity. 

Mr.  Taylor  brings  to  his  task  abilities  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
He  undoubtedly  possesses  a  <<  capacity  of  grasping  great  prin- 
ciples," and  of  drawing  inferences  from  the  widest  survey  of 
facts,  however  he  may  mistake  the  facts  themselves  separately 
considered ;  and  however  inaccurate  the  result  obtained,  from 
the  comparative  absence  of  that  quality  of  mind  necessary  for  a 
minute  survey.  We  find  in  this  work  a  copiousness  of  lan- 
guage, a  felicity  of  thought  and  expression,  and  a  beauty, 
force,  and  appositeness  of  illustration,  that  are  truly  remarkar 
ble :  combined,  it  may  be,  with  some  negligence,  and  in  some 
places,  with  some  want  of  that  perspicuity,  and  of  that  logir 
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cal  form  and  connexion,  which  so  greatly  assist  the  memory 
and  facilitate  the  work  of  review. 

"An  interval,"  he  thinks,  (p.  11,)  "of  full  sixty  years 
since  the  recession  of  the  men  who  breathed  their  souls  into 
Methodism,  is  enough  to  put  us  in  a  vantage  position  for 
bringing  this  great  movement  under  review."  But  distance 
of  time  will  avail  little,  if  the  wrong  views  and  prejudices 
of  the  age  interpose  to  prevent  a  right  judgment ;  for  the 
defective  image  which  is  brought  to  the  eye,  may  be  the  fault 
of  the  telescopic  instrument  which  is  employed,  and  not  of 
the  magnificent  orb,  which,  with  all  its  brightness,  comes 
within  the  range  of  vision.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  most 
writers  of  reputation  are,  according  to  the  department  to 
which  their  writings  belong,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  their  age.  They  interpret  its  opinions,  more 
or  less  embody  its  decisions,  and  indicate  the  tendencies  of 
thought,  or  the  direction  which  the  human  mind  is  taking ; 
and  the  philosophy  of  history  becomes,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  history  of  philosophy.  A  few  are  sometimes  in  ad- 
vance of  their  age ;  but  these  must  be  content  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  a  speedy  reputation,  and  await  the  decision  of  a 
future  age,  by  which  they  shall  be  better  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. How  far  these  remarks  will  apply  to  our  author, 
will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  our  remarks. 

The  time  has  passed  for  Methodism  to  be  scouted  as  a 
spurious  development  of  Christianity.  Its  results  are  too 
clearly  seen,  its  character  is  too  legibly  engraven ;  the  very 
spirit  which  it  has  contributed  to  diffuse,  among  all  commu- 
nions, must  obtain  for  it  a  judgment  most  favorable  when 
considered  as  a  great  religious  movement ;  and  he  who  would 
be  an  enemy  to  Methodism,  when  viewed  in  this  light,  can  no 
longer  be  considered  a  friend  to  Protestant  Christianity.  Our 
author  here  pronounces  the  judgment  of  his  age,  and  con- 
cedes, nearly  all,  which  its  most  partial  friends  could  claim. 
But  while  Methodism  has  been  successful  in  diffusing  its 
spirit,  it  has  not  been  so  successful  in  commending  its  institu- 
tions ;  and  the  judgment  of  the  age  concerning  these  has  not 
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been  so  favorable.  For  while  some  form  of  church  organiza- 
tion is  necessary  to  conserve  the-  fruits  of  Christianity,  this 
honor  may  not  be  claimed  by  one  form  alone ;  and  while 
Methodism  has  flourished  under  its  peculiar  institutions,  be- 
yond all  parallel,  those  attached  to  forms  widely  different,  do 
not  feel  themselves  bound  to  ascribe  this  result  to  institutions 
so  different  from  their  own  favorite  theories.  If,  however, 
with  Mr.  Taylor,  they  concede  that  Wesleyan  Methodism 
owes  ''  much  of  its  success  to  its  peculiar  organization,  which 
has  been  effective  beyond  all  parallel,"  like  him,  they  may 
not  be  persuaded  of  the  permanency  of  that,  which  is  so  little 
conformed  to  some  ideal  standard  of  excellence  which  has  pre- 
occupied  their  minds.  They  will  therefore  look  forward  into 
the  future ;  see  the  system  displaying  its  defects  in  its  operation, 
and  by  these  defects,  brought  into  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments, which  must  ultimately  produce  its  downfall.  Thus, 
while  the  patient  is  in  full  health  and  vigor,  they  begin  to 
write  his  epitaph,  and  to  describe,  in  detail,  the  disease  of 
which  he  must  inevitably  die. 

And  not  only  so ;  but  they  will  even  have  this  admitted 
success  to  have  been  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate ;  as  if  any 
jHrice  for  the  success  of  the  gospel  can  be  too  great ;  and  to 
render  the  odium  complete,  the  name  of  ^'  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dism" must  be  associated  with  Romanism :  a  piece  of  sophis- 
try like  that  which  would  have  us  to  reject  some  of  the  most 
important  truths  of  Christianity,  because  they  are  to  be  foand 
in  the  doctrinal  system  of  Rome.  In  truth,  we  are  not  con- 
vinced that  we  may  not  learn,  even  from  Romanism,  if  it 
has  any  thing  worthy  of  imitation  to  teach.  Mr.  Taylor  then 
is,  after  all,  a  man  of  his  age ;  though  a  little  in  advance  of 
many,  from  his  greater  independence  of  mind,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  be  somewhat  more  impartial.  Many,  in  fact,  are  like 
an  old  physician,  who  once  practiced  in  a  family  of  our  »;- 
quaintance.  When  the  malignant  typhus  prevailed,  many 
years  ago,  he  was  compelled,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
most  of  his  patients,  to  adopt,  from  a  very  successful  physi- 
cian, a  mode  of  practice  utterly  at  variance  with  all  his  theo- 
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ries.  ''  I  now  cure  almost  every  case,"  says  he,  ''  but  it  is 
all  against  my  better  judgment."  Human  nature  is  too 
seldom  free  from  a  bias  of  this  kind,  and  we  need  not  wonder 
that  many  should  reluctantly  admit  the  claims  of  our  system, 
in  despite  of  all  its  evidences  of  success.  How  far  Metho- 
dism may  be  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  without  im- 
pairing the  energy  of  the  system,  may  be  a  question  of  grave 
import ;  but  the  loss  of  any  considerable  measure  of  its  suc- 
cess, would  be  a  price  too  great  for  the  submission  of  a  small, 
discontented  number. 

On  page  20,  Mr.  Taylor,  stating  the  ground  which  he  oc- 
cupies, says : 

**  Id  attempting  to  treat  a  subject  sach  as  the  one  before  us,  a  choice 
must  necessarily  be  made  among  the  three  assumptions  following : 

*'  1st.  It  may  be  said  that  Christianity  being  true  in  the  sense  of  this  or 
that  Church,  Methodism  ought  to  be  rejected  as  a  spurious  development  of 
it ;  and  that  its  founders  ought  to  be  solemnly  denounced  as  schismatics  and 
enthusiasts. 

**  Or,  secondly,  that  neither  Christianity  nor  Methodism  being  true  in 
its  own  sense,  but  both  in  the  much  abated  sense  of  the  recent  spirituali- 
zing philosophy ;  therefore,  while  both  alike  may  claim  some  kindly  regard, 
neither  of  them  is  entitled  to  any  submission. 

**  Or,  thirdly,  that  Christianity  being  true,  without  abatement,  in  its  own 
sense,  Methodism  as  a  genuine  derelopment  of  its  principal  elements,  most 
be  religiously  regarded  as  such ;  while  yet  it  may  be  open  to  exception  on 
many  grounds,  as  the  product  of  minds  more  good  and  ferrent,  than  al- 
ways well  ordered.'* 

He  states  this  last  supposition  as  his  ground ;  aod  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  this  assumption  is  based,  is,  perhaps,  not 
objectionable ;  namely,  that  while  Christianity  in  itself  is  true  ] 
is  perfect ;  yet  Christianity,  in  its  developments,  may  be  more 
or  less  perfect,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  rightly  and  fully 
apprehended,  perfectly  experienced,  or  clearly  and  fully  ex- 
hibited in  the  lives  of  individuals,  or  in  the  character  and 
movements  of  the  body  of  its  professors.  Though  the  most 
perfect  development  of  Christianity  would  not  be  so  consid- 
ered by  many,  who  have  no  sympathy  with  its  great  princi- 
ples and  movements ;  for  we  judge  favorably  of  nothing  with 
which  we  do  not  sympathise. 
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He  proceeds  to  consider  his  subject  under  the  four  follow- 
ing heads :  "  1.  The  Founders  of  Methodism ;  2.  The  Sub- 
stance of  Methodism ;  3.  The  Form  of  Methodism ;  4.  The 
Methodism  of  the  Future."  The  latter  clause  of  his  assump- 
tion, in  relation  to  Methodism,  namely,  '<  that  Methodism  may 
be  open  to  many  objections,  on  many  grounds,  from  being  the 
product  of  minds  more  good  and  fervent  than  always  well 
ordered,"  stands  logically  related  to  the  first  and  third  of 
these  heads,  i.  e.,  "  The  Founders  and  Form  of  Methodism ;" 
and  the  first  part  of  this  assumption,  which  considers  Metho- 
dism as  ."  a  genuine  development  of  the  principal  elements  of 
Christianity,"  stands  thus  related  to  the  second  head ;  i.  e., 
"  The  Substance  of  Methodism."  The  fourth  head  stands 
somewhat  related  to  the  whole,  and  is  an  attempt  to  consider 
in  what  manner  this  Methodistic  movement  stands  related  to 
that  future  grand  religious  movement,  which  he  supposes 
will  occur  in  the  order  of  Providence,  and  which,  he  has  ven- 
tured to  denominate  ''The  Methodism  of  the  Future." 
What  we  have  to  say  on  the  first  head,  we  must  say  in  con- 
nection with  our  review  of  the  third,  "  The  Form  of  Metho- 
dism." And  in  consequence  of  the  logical  connexion,  above 
stated,  we  prefer,  at  present,  to  consider, 

First,  "The  substance  of  Methodism."  Redoes  not  con- 
sider Methodism  as  essentially  a  new  theology;  not  the  pro- 
mulgation and  enforcement  of  a  new  mode  of  life,  differing 
from  that  enforced  by  other  evangelical-fjliurches ;  and  conce- 
ding the  Methodist  promulgation  of  the  gospel  to  have  been 
rendered  effective  by  Divine  agency,  he  proceeds  to  consider 
the  question ;  what  were  the  principal  elements  of  that  popular 
religious  impression  which  the  Methodist  preaching  so  gene- 
rally produced  ?  He  here  makes  but  little  use  of  theological 
terms,  and  seeks  to  furnish  an  analysis  and  language  more  in 
accordance  with  philosophy.  We  do  not  object  to  this,  in  a 
treatise  of  this  kind,  but  we  cannot  consider  him  altogether 
accurate  in  much  that  he  has  said,  under  the  first  and  second 
elements  thus  brought  to  notice.  The  reader,  however,  must 
judge  between  us. 
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He  states  the  first  element  of  this  religious  impression  to 
have  been  "  an  awakening  of  the  religions  sense ;"  thai  is  to 
say,  '<  a  vivid  feeling  of  our  relationship  to  invisible  govern* 
ment."  We  have  no  objection  to  the  principle  here  assumed, 
and  which  he  has  illustrated  and  confirmed  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  ;  namely,  <*  That  there  are  principles  in  our  intel- 
lectual and  moral  natures,  which,  though  inherent  in  its  struc- 
ture, yet  remain  comparatively  latent  and  inactive  in  indivi- 
duals and  nations,  until  subjected  to  their  proper  awakening 
impulse."  Neither  do  we  object,  that  he  should  "distinguish 
this  religious  sense  from  other  principles  of  our  nature,  with 
which  it  usually  commingles  itself,  and  with  which  it  may  be 
confounded."  But  we  cannot  agree  with  him,  that  ''this  re- 
ligious sense  has  no  alliance  with  that  tendency  of  mankind, 
so  universally  displayed,  to  surround  itself  with  invisible 
beings,  the  objects  of  hope  and  dread."  For  when  once  the 
human  mind  has  passed  from  visible  to  an  invisible  Being,  of  far 
greater  and  higher  powers,  the  transition  is  very  easy  from 
one  to  more.  For  this  sense  must  have  an  object,  an  invisible 
Being  ;  and  when  that  object  is  not  specially  defined ;  when 
the  mind  has  to  grope  in  darkness  to  find  it,  man  naturally 
fears  lest  some  object  of  dread  or  worship  should  be  omitted. 
Thus  ignorance  leads  him  to  multiply  the  objects  of  worship, 
until,  in  time,  he  becomes  persuaded  that  invisible  are  almost 
as  numerous  as  visible  beings.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  more 
natural  than  the  tendency  of  this  religious  sense  to  polythe* 
ism,  when  destitute  of  the  guidance  of  that  revelation  which 
dispels  its  superstitions,  and  leads  it  to  one  Great  Supreme, 
who  first  made  man  for  Himself. 

We  have  no  objection  to  distinguish  the  religious  from  the 
moral  sense.  But  if  we  do  so,  his  definition  is  scarcely  accu« 
rate ;  i.  e.,  "  That  the  religious  sense,  when  awakened,  is  a 
vivid  feeling  of  our  relation,  individually,  to  invisible  govern- 
ment." It  is  the  very  nature  of  the  moral  sense,  when  pro- 
perly awakened,  to  have  reference  to  government ;  and  when 
awakened,  in  connexion  with  the  religious  sense,  to  have  re- 
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ference  to  invisible  government.  The  fact  is,  that  God,  as 
supreme  in  all  His  glorious  perfections,  as  the  author  of  beings 
and,  according  as  He  is  honored  or  disregarded  as  the  source  of 
blessings  and  the  object  of  dread,  becomes  the  object  of  the 
religious  sense.  But  when  He  is  revealed  as  our  rightful  Go- 
vernor ;  when  the  brightness  of  His  holiness  and  His  intense 
hatred  to  sin  are  seen  displayed  in  His  revealed  law  ;  and  when 
this,  accompanied  by  Divine  energy,  is  applied  to  the  con- 
science, the  moral  sense,  a  new  consciousness  is  awakened. 
The  man  under  its  influence  sees,  as  with  a  new  moral  sight, 
the  character  of  God  in  relation  to  sin ;  he  sees  his  own  char- 
acter in  a  new  light :  and  convinced,  silenced,  deprived  of 
every  plea,  he  trembles  before  Him,  whom  he  feels  to  be  justly- 
displeased,  and  whom  he  was  bound  to  love  and  honor,  with 
all  the  powers  with  which  this  Divine  Being  had  endowed 
him.  Now,  when  this  feeling  is  not  suppressed,  it  leads  to  a 
desire  to  be  admitted  to  His  favor,  to  entertain  new  sentiments 
more  in  accordance  with  his  own  obligations  and  the  nature 
of  this  Divine  and  Glorious  Being  ;  and  to  pursue  a  course  of 
conduct  more  in  harmony  with  his  relations  to  Him. 

That  this  was  the  very  impression  which  the  Methodist 
ministry  first  produced,  appears,  by  the  difference  which  he  has 
so  graphically  exhibited,  (page  142  and  143,)  between  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  the  orator  and  the  Methodist  preacher.  The 
people,  when  they  heard  the  orator,  were  greatly  delighted 
with  his  performance ;  but  when  they  heard  the  Methodist 
preacher  they  were  dissatisfied  with  themselves,  and  almost 
forgot  the  preacher,  who  sought  to  arouse  the  soul,  that  he 
might  turn  the  full  tide  of  their  newly  awakened  emotions  to 
God.  Thus  when  the  religious  and  moral  senses  are  awakened 
in  harmony,  the  one  gives  intensity  to  the  other ;  and  under 
this  awakening,  moral  relations  are  more  clearly  seen,  and  mo- 
ral obligations,  now  viewed  in  reference  to  eternity,  are  more 
vividly  felt.  Morality  is  no  longer  a  quality  of  beauty  or  de- 
formity ,-  no  longer  a  calculation  of  advantage  or  disadvantage. 
It  is  seen  to  affect  the  glory  of  our  nature,  our  high  destiny 
and  eternal  happiness,  through  the  unnumbered  periods  of  eter- 
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nity.  Men  have  natural  feelings,  and  they  try  to  school  them 
into  something  like  a  moral  conformity  to  their  relations  to  so- 
ciety ;  but  this  is  not  that  high,  pure  moral  consciousness, 
which  makes  sin  the  object  of  deep  abhorrence ;  which  leads 
us  with  ineffable  delight  to  worship  before  the  throne  of  ho- 
liness ;  which  becomes  man's  highest  distinction,  and,  above 
all,  allies  him  to  God  and  eternity. 

The  second  element  is  stated  to  be  "  a  consciousness  of  the 
relationship  of  God,  the  Father  of  Spirits,  to  the  individual 
spirit,  which  is  thus  beginning  to  live  a  life  Divine."  *^  This 
reflex  idea  is  the  proper  consequence  of  that  which  had  already 
taken  possession  of  the  soul ;''  doubtless  from  the  fact,  that 
in  this  state  of  awakening,  previously  mentioned,  the  desire 
becomes  excited  to  know  what  relation  God  sustains  to  this 
penitent  individual.  This  element,  we  conceive,  to  be  the  all- 
pervading  feeling  in  true  faith,  and  enters  largely  into  the 
spirit  of  adoption.  That  this  <<  concentrates  the  affections  on 
God"  there  is  no  doubt ;  but,  as  '<  he  who  loveth  God  lovetli 
his  brother  also,"  this  love  to  God  produces  no  such  dissocial 
tendencies  as  Mr.  Taylor  speaks  of.  For,  he  says,  that  the 
'<  tendency  of  this  individualized  piety  would  be  to  insulate 
the  human  spirit ;  and,  to  counteract  this  tendency,  the  apostles 
have  introduced  the  church  idea,"  &c.  But  we  cannot  agree, 
that  in  this  form  of  piety,  thus  produced,  even  in  its  greatest 
intensity  and  fullest  development,  that  there  is  any  such  oppo- 
sition, as  he  supposes,  to  any  church  idea  that  can,  legitimately, 
rest  for  support  on  Scripture  authority.  This  true  piety  will 
operate  on  the  social  affections,  and  in  harmouy  with  them  ; 
will  lead  us  to  seek  communion  with  others  in  the  worship  of 
God,  that  we  may  perform  with  them  those  duties  which  we 
cannot  perform  alone.  We,  willingly  too,  unite  in  church 
communicm,  that  we  may  aid  in  those  great  enterprises  of 
Christian  benevolence,  by  which  we  seek  to  extend  to  others 
those  benefits,  which  we  feel  to  be  of  the  greatest  moment  to 
ourselves.  It  is  true,  that  this  piety  is  opposed,  in  its  nature, 
to  that  spurious  church  idea,  which  places  the  church  between 
God  and  ourselves ;  which  will  allow  of  no  direct  approach 
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to  God ;  which  demands  for  itself  our  confessions  ;  prescribes 
the  measure  of  our  penitence ;  will  allow  of  no  forgiveness  bat 
through  priestly  intervention  ;  no  grace  but  through  the  sacra- 
ments administered  by  themselves ;  thus  laying  its  usurping* 
hands  upon  all  our  moral  being,  and  authoritatively  interfering 
in  all  our  relations  to  God.  To  this  monstrous  church  idea 
true  piety  is  ever  opposed  ;  and  its  spread  has  ever  been  found 
the  most  effectual  check  to  Romanism  and  its  kindred  high 
churchism. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  element.  But  what  is  it  ?  For 
it  is  not  so  clearly  defined.  We  will  bring  together  the 
fragmentary  descriptions  of  it ;  and  the  reader  can  judge  whe* 
ther  we  have  grasped  it  or  not.  The  North  British  Review- 
states  it  to  be  a  '^  vivid  presentation  of  a  personal  Redeemer, 
as  an  all  sufficient  Saviour."  But  can  we  conceive  of  this  as 
an  element  of  that  popular  religious  impression  which  Me- 
thodism produced  ? 

The  truth  is,  he  considers  man,  by  means  of  this  awaken- 
ing, previously  produced,  '<  as  under  a  sense  of  accumulated 
guilt,  which  renders  the  thought  of  immortality  appalling  ;^' 
and  Methodism  as  removing  this  agitation,  by  bringing  in 
^Uhose  counteracting •  motives"  which  bring  all  the  "facul- 
ties and  feelings  into  that  state  of  harmony  and  adjustment, 
which  leads  to  tranquil  happiness  in  this  life,  and  which  ren- 
ders a  state  of  undisturbed  felicity  possible  in  the  next.^' 
This  is,  no  doubt,  what  he  regards  as  the  third  element  of  this 
religious  impression,  a^  appears  from  the  following  itxpressions 
descriptive  of  it,  after  having  marked  the  steps  of  progress  to 
this  point.  It  is  a  state  at  which  we  arrive  by  "  no  process 
of  reasoning,  no  effort  of  our  faculties."  It  is  a  "  state  so 
advanced,  so  marked,  as  to  constitute  a  new  era  in  the  pian's 
life ;  so  that  whatever  he  may  have  believed  and  felt  in  times 
past,  fades  as  if  it  were  a  dream."  "  He  still  believes  the 
same  truths  as  formerly ;  but  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
his  feelings  and  apprehensions,  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
describe,  for  it  consists  of  a  consciousness  to  which  language 
gives  no  utterance ;  a  consciousness  of  the  reality  of  the  First 
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Trath  of  the  Christian  system."  With  this  new  sense  is  as- 
sociated the  feeling,  that  it  is  granted  from  above.  (Page  165.) 
*^  When  this  knowledge  of  our  being  brought  into  commu* 
uion  with  this  salvation  is  at  length  bestowed ;  when  that 
which  was  always  believed,  on  the  evidence  of  Scripture,  is 
brought  home,  as  a  reality  to  the  mind  and  feelings,  then  the 
hitherto  perturbed  spirit,  which  had  alternately  accepted  and 
mistrusted  its  first  principles,  takes  them  as  its  own,  and  is  at 
rest."  The  reader  will  recognize  in  this  something  like  true 
conversion ;  and  the  Methodist  vivid  presentation  of  Divine 
truths,  such  as  that  mentioned  in  the  pages  following,  leads 
ultimately  to  this  happy  state,  this  promised  rest.  The  fourth 
element  isr  evangelical  philanthropy,  as  distinguished  *^  from 
the  merely  benevolent  and  social  affections,  even  when  awa- 
kened and  called  <'  into  exercise  by  the  gospel  itself."  Thus 
he  makes  it  to  be  different  from  the  ''  main  cause  of  the  mis- 
sionary impulse  of  the  present  day ;  in  that  it  does  not  receive 
its  impulse  from  an/  of  those  excitations  and  motives,  which 
seem  to  be  the  principal  ground  of  the  missionary  activity  of 
the  present  day  ;  namely,  the  wretched  and  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  the  heathen.  "  It  finds  its  impulse  within ;"  "it con- 
sists in  what  is,  in  a  manner,  bestowed  from  above  ;"  '^  it  is 
immediately  connected  with  an  ineffable  sense  of  the  richness 
of  Divine  love ;"  "  and  consists  of  a  burning  desire  to  make 
known  to  all  men  that  which  passeth  knowledge."  He  does 
not  suppose  such  an  one  to  be  insensible  to  the  considerations 
which  engage  our  minds ;  but  these  are  not  the  main,  govern- 
ing impulse. 

There  is  much  in  this  chapter  which  is  worthy  of  conside* 
ration,  particularly  on  pages  186  and  187.  In  his  comparison 
of  Methodism  with  the  pretendedlyspirittial,  but  really  dream- 
ing philosophy  of  the  present  day,  how  striking  the  distinc- 
tion which  he  exhibits  in  favor  of  the  former.  This  pretended 
spiritual  philosophy  appropriates  to  itself  whatever  it  finds  in 
Christianity  suited  to  its  purpose ;  that  which  particularly  ap- 
peals to  our  intuitions,  and  would  reject,  as  spurious  or  ques- 
tionable, nearly  all  the  facts  of  Christianity.     But  how  supe- 
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rior  is  a  religion  of  facts  to  a  religion  of  mere  philosophy? 
how  much  more  in  conformity  with  the  structure  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  with  the  condition  in  which  religion  first  finds 
man?  This  philosophy,  however  it  may  differ  from  it  in 
many  respects,  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  ancient  Gnosticism, 
sets  itself  up  in  rivalry  with  this  system  from  which  it  derives 
all  its  light ;  but,  like  that,  is  destined  to  yield  the  palm  in 
contest  with  truth  ,*  to  become  one  of  the  exploded  follies  of 
the  age,  while  Christianity  shall  come  forth  from  that  contest, 
exhibiting  more  striking  marks  of  Divinity. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  our  limits  will  only  permit 
us  to  take  a  passing  notice  of  the  first  topic,  "  The  Founders 
of  Methodism,"  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  necess^y,  in  con- 
nexion with  "  The  Form  of  Methodism."  With  the  excep- 
tion, that  he  appears  to  have  mistaken  views  of  the  piety  of 
Mr.  Fletcher,  he  seems  to  have  done  ample  justice  to  the  reli- 
gious character  of  each  of  them.  He  had  no  sectarian  stand- 
ard ;  he  contemplated  their  character,  apart  from  what  he  sup- 
posed erroneous  in  their  views,  and  submitted  it  to  no  test 
which  charity  would  not  approve ;  and  as  scarcely  a  cloud  of 
prejudice  intervened  to  mar  the  scene,  he  has  presented  us  a 
picture,  somewhat  highly  colored,  but  in  its  main  features  true 
and  life-like. 

But  while  this  is  admitted,  we  cannot  concede  that  he  has 
done  justice  to  the  abilities  of  some  of  these  founders.  So  far 
as  this  remark  applies  to  Mr.  Wesley,  we  will  show  the  truth 
of  it,  when  we  come  to  examine  <'  The  Form  of  Methodism." 
But  in  this  place  we  may  remark,  that  despite  his  opinion  to 
the  contrary,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Fletcher  as  possessing  great  argumentative  force ;  and  his  wit, 
though  polished,  aifd  even  tempered  by  Divine  grace,  yet 
flashes,  scathes  and  withers,  when  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
absurdities  of  his  opponents.  His  style,  though  diffuse,  was 
lively  and  perspicuous,  and  well  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  majority  of  his  readers ;  and  against  the  Antinomianform 
of  Calvinism,  particularly, he  triumphed  completely.  If  "his 
writings  are  but  little  read  now,"  it  is  not  because  they  are 
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without  merit,  but  because  they  share  the  fate  of  all  contro- 
versial writings,  when  the  theme  or  subject  of  controversy  no 
longer  excites  special  attention.  For  such  controversies  gene- 
ral! y  take  so  wide  a  range,  that  those  who  wish  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  them,  will  prefer  to  seek  information  from 
more  compendious  publications.     We  now  proceed  to  notice, 

''  The  Form  of  Methodism ;"  which  is  made  to  include, 
1.  Methodism,  as  a  scheme  of  evangelical  aggression  ;  2«  As 
a  system  of  religious  training  for  the  people ;  3.  As  a  hierar- 
chy ;  4  As  an  establishment.  We  shall  observe  this  order 
only  so  far  as  it  suits  our  purpose. 

As  we  have  hinted,  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Taylor  has 
done  full  justice  to  the  learning  and  ability  of  Mr.  Wesley. 
We  have  deferred  what  we  have  to  say  upon  this  point  for 
this  place.  For  while  we  were  contemplating  Methodism  as 
a  great  religious  movement,  we  did  not  feel  concerned  to  exalt 
the  instruments  employed  in  it ;  and  as  the  results  are  beyond 
all  human  power,  the  greater  the  disproportion  between  the 
results  and  the  means  aud  instrumentality,  the  more  strikingly 
will  the  movement  appear  to  be  of  God.  Viewing  the  mat- 
ter then  in  this  connexion,  we  should  feel  but  little  con- 
cern that  Mr.  Wesley's  learning  or  abilities  had  been  un- 
derrated ;  but  when  this  under^estimate  is  employed  to  dis- 
parage the  system,  of  which  he  was  the  founder ;  and  when 
the  form  of  Methodism  is  maSle  to  exhibit  evidence  of  this  de- 
fect ;  and  Methodism,  particularly  as  a  hierarchy  and  estab- 
lishment, is  made  to  partake  of  all  the  supposed  infirmities  of 
the  founder's  mind  ;  we  feel  convinced  that  the  founder  and 
the  system  are  so  identified,  that  we  are  bound  to  review  both 
in  connexion. 

Mr.  Taylor  denies  that  he  '<  was  erudite  in  a  more  than  or- 
dinary degree  ;*'  denies  that  he  "  was  an  accomplished  scho- 
lar." Southey  considered  him  "  a  man  of  the  greatest  natu- 
ral endowments,  of  the  deepest  and  most  solid  erudition,  of 
great  views  and  of  great  virtues."  He  greHtly  admired  him 
as  a  legislator ;  while  another  admired  "  his  plans,  his  system, 
grown  up  80  rapidly  and  yet  so  firmly  established,"  <^  its  rules 
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so  admirably  contrired  for  perpetuating  and  enlarging  its  in* 
fluence."  A  publication  soon  after  his  death  says,  ^<  He  was 
qualified  to  excel  in  every  branch  of  literature ;  he  was  well 
versed  in  the  learned  tongues,  in  metaphysics,  oratory,  in  logic, 
criticism,  and  every  requisite  of  a  CThristian  minister."  "  No 
people,  since  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  could  boast  a  foun- 
der of  such  extensive  talents  and  endowments.  Had  he  been 
a  candidate  for  literary  fame,  he  might  have  succeeded  to  the 
utmost  of  his  wishes."  "  The  Ghreek  and  Latin  classics  were 
as  familiar  to  him  as  the  most  common  English  writers ;  and 
also  many  of  the  French  writers."  It  appears  from  this,  that 
Southey  and  Mr.  Wesley.'s  contemporaries  did  regard  him  as 
an  accomplished  scholar;  and  assuredly  his  contemporaries 
were  the  men  to  judge.  It  is  true,  that  classical  and  scien- 
tific learning  are  now  somewhat  in  advance  of  what  they 
were  in  his  day,  and  philology  as  a  science  was  then  scarceljr 
known ;  but  a  man  must  be  judged  by  the  age  in  which  be 
lived,  and  is  pronounced  learned  relatively  to  the  state  of 
learning  in  his  day.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  one  mind 
should  anticipate  the  learned  improvements  of  a  future  age ; 
the  combined  results  of  the  labors  and  researches  of  many. 
Again ;  Mr.  Taylor  affirms  that  this  ^  world  has  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  W.  more  praise  for  ministerial  tact  and  ability  than 
he  justly  deserves."  He  would  not,  with  Southey,  regard 
him  as  a  distinguished  legislator ;  nor  agree  that  the  praises, 
which  were  bestowed  upon  his  system,  were  justly  due.  He 
denies  him  the  possession  of  these  faculties,  which,  he  sup- 
poses, would  qualify  him  to  distinguish  himself  in  these  re- 
spects. He  makes  him  to  have  been  a  <^  master  of  logic''  or 
of  the  "  technical  reasoning,"  but  would  deny  him  the  pos- 
session of  the  philosophical  faculty ,-  not  that  he  would  con- 
sider an  ^'  expertness  in  technical  reasoning"  to  be  the  "  in- 
tellectual contrary  of  the  philosophical  faculty ;"  but  '^  it  was 
the  irresistible  force,  or  as  one  might  say,  the  galvanic  instan- 
taneousness  of  the  intuitions,  which  forbade  and  excluded  the 
exercise  of  the  philosophical  faculty.'-  '<  Many  facts,"  says 
he,  ^'  characteristic  of  him,  and  of  the  system  which  he  gare 
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to  the  world,  are  explicable  on  the  ground  of  that  intuitive 
reason,  which  precludes  the  philosophical  faculty."  And 
while  he  would  concede  him  from  these  characteristics,  to  be 
eminently  qualified  "to  sway  the  multitude,  which  was  most 
important,  considering  the  work  which  he  had  to  perform,'' 
he  would  not  allow  him  those  faculties  which  he  conceives 
to  be  necessary  to  the  founder  of  a  great  system. 

He  does  not,  we  think,  deny  him  the  praise  of  a  clear  un- 
derstanding, but  thinks  that  those  are  in  error,  who  would 
award  to  him  the  praise  "  of  a  rare  sagacity."  "  This  praise," 
he  says,  "  might  be  allowed  him,  if  we  think  of  that  bright 
intuition  which,  as  by  a  flash,  discerns  the  true  bearings  of  the 
present,  and  which  in  the  same  instant  adapts  itself  to  the 
shifting  circumstances  of  the  hour  or  the  day,  and  works  its 
purposes  on  from  day  to  day  with  high  success,  by  aid,  and 
under  the  luminous  guidance  of  this  ready  wisdom  and  skill. 
In  this  he  was  eminently  sagacious."  "  But  there  is  another 
usual  sense  of  the  word  in  which  it  conveys  a  loftier  idea ; 
namely,  of  a  far  reaching,  and  one  might  say,  prophetic  fore- 
thought of  the  distant  issues  of  movements  and  of  tendencies 
now  in  the  course  of  development,  and  which  takes  its  mea- 
sures in  due  time,  &c."  "  Sagacity,  in  this  enlarged  sense, 
was  not  Mr.  Wesley's  distinction."  All  these  views  are,  of 
course,  to  be  inferred  from  his  writings  and  his  system.  We 
shall  examine,  then,  to  what  extent,  and  with  what  qualifica- 
tions, these  things  may  be  truly  alSirmed. 

He  concedes  that  Mr.  Wesley  was  a  master  of  technical 
reasoning.  But  the  truth  is,  that  he  was  possessed  of  an 
understanding  clear  and  bright,  which  enabled  him  to  appre- 
hend the  truth  with  vividness  as  well  as  to  defend  it  with 
ability.  It  was  this  which  enabled  him  to  detect  the  weak 
points  in  his  adversary's  arguments,  and  to  foil  him  with  his 
own  weapons,  by  turning  them  against  himself.  And  truly, 
it  would  appear,  that  one  capable  of  apprehending  clearly 
even  the  minute  relations  and  distinctions  of  things,  who 
could  so  readily  detect  error  in  whatever  garb  arrayed,  who 
could  wield  so  successfully  the  weapons  of  logic  in  defence 
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of  truth,  must  have  possessed  some  faculty  which  practically 
supplied  the  place  of  the  philosophical,  and  served  as  an  ad- 
mirable guide  to  all  essential  truth ;  to  all  which  most  vitally 
affects  man's  eternal  interests  and  happiness. 

We,  however,  are  not  concerned  to  claim  for  Mr.  Wesley 
the  eminent  possession  of  the  philosophical  faculty.  Far 
from  it.  For  it  is  virtually  conceded,  that  this  would  have 
been  <'a  peremptory  disqualification  for  the  government  of 
the  mass ;"  those,  in  fact,  who  most  require  to  be  governed 
in  church  or  state.  And,  in  truth,  the  world  has  seldom  pro- 
duced an  instance  of  one  eminently  possessed  of  the  philo- 
sophical faculty  who  has  been  distinguished  as  a  practical 
legislator,  or  as  a  man  of  great  executive  abilities.  The  phi- 
losopher deals  with  principles ;  he  is  a  constructor  of  theories ; 
an  elaborator  of  systems,  well  rounded  and  adjusted,  which 
work  harmoniously  in  his  own  mind,  and  appear  well  oo 
paper ;  but  human  nature,  contemplated  from  the  silent  study, 
is  a  different  thing  from  human  nature  engaged  in  the  busy 
scenes  of  life,  with  clashing  opinions,  rival  interests  and  feel- 
ings, and  ever  varying  whims.  And  when  that,  which  in  the 
imagination  seemed  to  have  no  jarring  movement,  is  brought 
forth  into  the  actual  world,  and  submitted  to  the  test  of  ex- 
periment, where  it  meets  with  friction  on  every  hand,  it  ap* 
pears  a  far  more  impracticable  thing,  and  shows,  that  in  its 
construction,  no  mature  calculation  was  made  of  the  hundred 
and  one  rival  probabilities  which  ought  to  have  been  taken 
into  the  account. 

We  could  not  say  that  mere  philosophers  are  useless.  From 
their  intellectual  laboratories  they  send  forth  much  that  serves 
to  guide  the  labors  of  others,  and  direct  them  in  the  choice  of 
measures.  By  them,  human  nature  is  contemplated  from  a 
stand-point,  from  which  the  practical  mind  might  not  view  it. 
For  as  it  is  the  business  of  the  {rfiilosopher  to  trace  the  hid- 
den springs  and  motives  of  men,  the  statesman  may,  from 
him,  learn  something  of  those  principles,  latent  and  undetec- 
ted, which  have  led  to  changes  and  results  that  have  set  at 
defiance  the  calculations  of  politicians.     But,  if  he  be  a  man 
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capable  of  availing  himself  of  the  knowledge  thus  furnished, 
and  can  combine  with  it  that  ready  apprehension,  that  al- 
most intuitive  perception,  that  sagacity,  which,  amidst  all 
the  prominent  phases  that  society  may  outwardly  exhibit, 
will  enable  him,  almost  intuitively,  to  detect  the  presence  of 
those  hidden  causes,  to  perceive  the  conditions  under  which 
these  principles  are  found  to  operate,  and  to  grasp  instinctive- 
ly those  means  by  which  the  operation  of  those  principles 
may  be  checked  or  promoted  according  as  they  may  subserve 
the  great  ends  he  has  in  view,  he  really  evinces  the  possession 
of  faculties  of  a  far  higher  practical  value.  After  all,  the 
world  is  not  so  much  indebted  to  systematic  treatises  on  phi- 
losophy. Those  great  principles  which  are  adapted  to  the 
guidance  of  society,  are  generally  found  distributed  over  the 
pages  of  history,  and  are  there  often  more  clearly  perceived 
in  their  true  relations,  than  when  combined  in  the  systems  of 
philosophers  who  have  some  theory  to  support;  and  one, 
^*  under  the  ready  guidance  of  a  luminous  wisdom,"  which 
readily  avails  itself  of  the  lessons  furnished  by  history  and 
experience,  will  readily  seize  upon  the  truth  thus  expounded ; 
and  that  practical  sagacity,  which  Mr.  Taylor  allows  Mr. 
Wesley  to  have  possessed,  will  soon  enable  him  to  discern 
those  conditions  in  which  the  truth  of  principles  may  be 
tested  by  practice.  Southey,  then,  may  not,  at  last,  have 
been  so  much  mistaken,  when  he  supposed  him  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  governing  faculty ,-  nor  those  who  supposed  him 
to  have  possessed  considerable  administrative  tact  and  ability. 
But  to  another  question,  more  nearly  concerning  Mr.  Wesley 
as  the  founder  of  a  system :  what  aid,  or  what  ability,  has 
the  philosophical  faculty  actually  conferred  in  the  formation 
of  constitutions,  and  the  establishment  of  systems?  liCt 
history  speak.  There  has  not  been,  in  modern  times,  a  con- 
stitution, founded  upon  mere  theory,  which  has  not  exploded. 
No  successful  constitution  has  been  the  product  of  the  philo- 
sophical faculty.  But  whatever  of  true  liberty  has  been 
found  in  them,  has  been  the  result  mainly  of  principles  which 
have  been  in  operation  ever  since  the  breaking  up  of  the  Ro- 
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man  Empire ;  when  the  barbarian  hordes  brought  from  the 
German  forests  that  proud  spirit  of  individual  liberty  which 
displayed  itself  in  the  Magna  Charta;  which  descended  from 
noble  to  merchant,  from  merchant  to  peasant,  and  which  has 
so  often  convulsed  society  in  the  effort  to  surround  itself  with 
circumstances  favorable  to  its  development.  And  whatever 
has  been  found  in  them  of  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  gov- 
ernmont  i  whatever  of  well  balanced  forces,  and  of  harmoni- 
ous structure  and  movement,  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
result  of  lessons  furnished  by  history  and  experience,  com- 
bined with  a  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  of  what 
the  exigencies  of  the  people  required.  Since  the  fall  of  the  old 
French  monarchy,  the  philosophical  faculty  has  sent  forth 
constitution  after  constitution ;  but  the  history  of  this  whole 
period,  among  this  people,  has  been  the  history  of  the  wreck 
of  constitutions,  and  of  the  change  of  governments.  The 
English  people,  with  a  mind  combining  more  of  those  high 
practical  qualities  which  we  have  seen  to  have  been  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Wesley,  have  had  a  government  more  stable : 
and  a  constitution,  which,  with  all  its  defects,  has  better  an- 
swered the  ends  of  government.  In  connexion  with  the 
foregoing  remarks,  we  will  still  pursue  the  question ;  whether 
Mr.  Wesley,  so.  far  as  they  have  been  found  combined  in  one 
mind,  did  not  possess  the  qualities  which  fit  a  man  to  become 
the  founder  of  a  great  system  ? 

Mr.  Wesley's  mind  was  comprehensive ;  capable  of  embra- 
cing a  vast  number  of  particulars ;  of  perceiving  their  rela- 
tion to  one  common  end,  and  of  combining  them  to  the  pro- 
duction of  one  common  result.  This  fact,  particularly,  appears 
from  the  character  and  results  of  Methodism  as  an  aggressive 
scheme.  For  here  it  is  that  he  seems  to  have  imparted  his 
temper,  and  the  characteristics  of  his  own  mind  to  his  system. 
His  extraordinary  energy  and  resolution  would  not  permit 
him  to  aim  at  any  thing  less  than  the  most  extensive  issues. 
He  was  not  the  ^^  man  for  feeble  measures."  In  his  system, 
every  thing  must  be  adapted  for  movement,  for  '<  motion  was 
the  law  of  his  existence ;"  it  must  be  fitted  for  active  opera- 
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tion,  for  his  own  energy  was  imparted  to  it ;  it  must  embrace 
within  its  range  all  the  means  which  can  be  made  available, 
for  his  views  were  comprehensive ;  and  all  must  be  combined 
into  a  system,  neat  and  compact,  for  a  love  of  order  was  one 
of  the  principal  features  of  his  mind.  It  could  not  be  fettered 
by  any  doctrine  which  would  limit,  unconditionally,  God's 
atoning  mercy,  for  it  was  framed  under  the  influence  of  a 
world-wide  philanthropy.  This  aggressive  principle  too, 
which  organizes  the  church  for  continued  assault  upon  all  the 
powers  of  error  and  of  sin,  is  that  which  distinguislied  the 
first  Christianity,  and  which  enabled  it  so  soon  to  plant  its 
standard  over  all  the  Roman  empire ;  and  it  is  this  which 
must  ultimately  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  world  to  Christ. 
Under  the  head  of  Methodism,  as  an  aggressive  scheme,  Mr. 
Taylor  has  said  much  that  deserves  to  be  read  and  pondered 
well ;  but  for  the  confirmation  of  the  views  which  we  have 
advanced,  the  reader  may  refer  to  pp.  249  and  252. 

In  pursuing  closely  one  advantage,  however,  men  some- 
times find  it  difficult  to  secure  another ;  and  while  Mr.  Taylor 
would  concede  much  to  Methodism,  as  an  aggressive  scheme, 
he  yet,  as  a  system  of  <<  religious  training  for  the  people," 
regards  it  as  defective.  It  does  not  afford,  he  thinks,  the 
same  opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of  Biblical  knowledge  as 
some  other.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  resident 
minister,  if  he  be  not  compelled  by  his  scanty  salary  to  con- 
bine  some  other  employment  with  that  of  the  ministry,  has 
some  advantages  over  the  itinerant ;  particularly  in  having 
access  to  his  lexicons  and  folios,  well  arranged  around 
him,  for  continual  reference ;  yet  Methodism  is  capable  of 
supplying  a  class  of  ministers  equal  to  the  necessities  of  the 
people ;  and  as  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  wants  of  the 
people  create  a  demand  for  a  higher  class  of  ministrations,  the 
demand  must  be  met  by  a  more  thorough  preparatory  train- 
ing. And  by  means  of  a  well  furnished  library  on  each  cir- 
cuit and  station,  this  much  boasted  advantage  of  lexicons  and 
folios,  might  be  secured  in  part.  Vast  acquirements  are  in- 
dispensably necessary  for  a  few  only,  whose  duty  it  may  be 
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to  explore  the  way,  to  facilitate  the  acquLsitioo  of  knowledge 
for  others  more  actively  engaged  in  the  work,  and  to  meet 
infidelity  and  learned  error  on  its  own  ground  of  learning. 
But  as  to  such  men,  their  modes  and  habits  of  thought  and 
expression  are,  not  unfrequently,  so  far  beyond  the  range  of 
ordinary  minds,  that  their  ministrations  are  not  always  the 
most  profitable  to  them.  We  have  need  of  those,  who  by 
much  intercourse  with  them,  and  by  frequent  contact  with 
fresh  congregations,  learn  to  adapt  their  discourses  to  their 
capacities  and  their  wants.  And  if  the  itinerant  has  less 
Biblical  knowledge,  he  usually  knows  how  to  render  this 
knowledge  more  available. 

Our  ministers,  except  in  towns,  have  not  the  same  opportu- 
nity of  performing  the  private  duties  of  pastors,  and  of  exert- 
ing, by  long  continued  intercourse  with  our  people,  the  full 
pastoral  influence  of  long  continued,  faithful  example.  But 
we  have,  among  resident  pastors,  very  few  such  examples  as 
Mr.  Taylor  has  described  ;  and  it  is  not  fair  to  argue  from  ex- 
treme and  rare  cases  in  favor  of  any  system.  Our  system 
has  some  compensating  advantages  in  its  local  ministry,  its 
spirit  of  aggressive  zeal,  and  in  its  class  meetings ;  and  when 
it  shall  appear  that  the  Methodist  people  are  more  deficient  in 
piety  than  others,  some  modifications  ought  to  be  made  to  re- 
medy this  defect,  and  to  secure  the  higher  advantages.  This 
must  be  done  if  we  ever  give  up  our  class-meeting  system. 

Mr.  Taylor  strongly  assails  class  meetings  as  a  means  of  re- 
ligious training ;  but  really  he  seems  to  speak  of  them  from 
the  caricatures  of  others,  rather  than  from  any  knowledge  of 
his  own.  "  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  in  Wesleyanism,  has  drawn 
upon  it  more  reprehension ;  or,  in  fact,  has  been  more  open  to 
it  than  the  principles  assumed,  and  the  practices  established 
in  its  classes  and  bands.  As  to  bands,  they  were  always  in- 
tended more  particularly  for  a  select  and  prudent  few,  in  whom 
there  was  no  remorseless  want  of  delicacy,  reserve  or  diffi- 
dence ;  and  who  had  no  such  terrible  disgorgements  to  make,*' 
as  he  refers  to  on  page  231.  But  bands  were  soon  practically 
abandoned.     Still  less  does  what  he  says  apply  to  class  meet- 
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ings.  .  For  what  are  the  principles  assumed  iu  these  meetings  ? 
Why,  the  main  principle  is  this ;  that  it  is  good  to  speak  of 
the  influence  of  Christianity  as  developed  in  individual  history 
and  experience,  and  to  hear  the  same  from  others  ;  that  this  is 
comforting  to  pious  minds,  and  instructive  too,  as  showing 
the  uniform  influence  of  those  causes  which  promote  or  hinder 
the  happiness  of  the  Christian  life.  If  properly  conducted, 
they  resemble  meetings  of  men  of  research  to  compare  their 
experiments  in  any  department  of  science.  They  afibrd  the 
leader,  if  competent,  an  opportunity  to  impart  a  species  of  in- 
struction adapted  to  each  individual,  and  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  each  capacity.  These  meetings  promote  a  spirit  of 
self-examination,  induce  a  habit  of  attention  to  one's  princi- 
ples and  conduct,  keep  the  mind  more  constantly  directed  to 
eternal  realities,  and  prevent  apostacy  upon  the  part  of  many. 
No  confession  is  extorted  or  required,  or  even  expected,  fur- 
ther than  some  general  expression  consistent  with  the  purest 
delicacy.  There  are  no  such  <'  terrible  disgorgements"  as  he 
speaks  of;  no  such  unreserved  exposure  of  a  week's  tempta- 
tions and  sins ;  no  such  pouring  forth,  before  all,  the  moral  evils 
of  the  past  seven  days ;  no  such  would  be  tolerated ;  for  their 
very  occurrence  would  show  a  heart  too  depraved  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  such  places )  and  such  confessions,  as  those  referred 
to,  all  believe,  should  be  made  to  God  alone.  Thus,  class 
meetings  secure  all  the  advantages  which  he  allows,  without 
any  of  the  evils  which  he  apprehends.  And  who  can  see,  in 
all  this,  any  thing  shocking  to  the  most  intelligent  Christian, 
or  to  the  *'  members  of  the  best  trained  Christian  family." 

Mr.  Wesley's  sagacity  now  claims  our  attention.  Let  the 
reader  examine  again  what  we  have  quoted  from  page  265.  To 
sustain  his  views  of  Mr.  Wesley's  want  of  the  higher  sagacity, 
the  author  presents  us  with  a  dilemma :  <<  If  Mr.  Wesley  did  not 
discern  the  distant  tendencies  and  issues  of  his  system ;  that  it 
would  certainly  lead  to  a  separation  from  the  church  of  Eug- 
land ;  then  he  was  wanting  in  this  far-reaching  sagacity ;  but 
if  he  did,  what  becomes  of  his  character  as  a  thoroughly  inge- 
nuous and  Christian  man  ?"    Upon  the  first  supposition,  we 
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save  his  character,  bnt  at  the  expense  of  his  repatation  for  sa- 
gacity ;  upon  the  last,  we  save  his  reputation  for  sagacity,  bat 
at  the  expense  of  his  character."  This  is  the  first  dilemma; 
another,  involved  in  it,  we  shall  notice  hereafter.  We  will  ac- 
cept neither  horn  of  the  first.  Mr.  Wesley,  in  the  early  pan 
of  his  career,  aimed  at  the  only  thing  which,  as  a  minister  of 
the  church  of  England,  he  ought  to  have  aimed  at;  the  only 
thing  at  which  he  could  have  aimed  with  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess ;  a  reformation  of  the  church,  '*  founded  upon  internal 
spiritual  life  and  vigor."  Had  his  aim  been  other,  he  could 
not  have  secured  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  several  of  his 
most  able,  faithful  and  effective  colaborers,  to  whose  services 
he  was  so  much  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  Method- 
ism. But  as  he  advanced  in  his  labors,  he  found  system  and 
organization  necessary  to  more  successful  efforts ;  and  as  the 
church  would  not  countenance  and  encourage  his  efforts  for 
the  spread  of  the  gospel,  be  found  that  his  people  must  be  or- 
ganized into  societies,  or  that  all  the  fruits  of  bis  labors  must 
be  dispersed,  and  the  whole  great  movement  must  come  to 
nought.  He  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  scatter  fruits  which 
God  h&d  given  him,  or  to  desist  from  a  course  of  labor  which 
had  been  blessed  with  such  triumphant  results.  But  still  he 
adhered  to  his  original  purpose,  because  it  would  embrace,  if 
he  could  accomplish  it,  a  far  wider  range  of  benefits ;  and  he 
was  not  a  man  to  aim  at  any  thing  less  when  he  thought  that 
the  power  of  God  was  concerned  to  aid.  Did  he  show  wis- 
dom ?  Did  he  show  sagacity  up  to  this  point  ?  We  think  he 
did.  Was  he  mistaken  in  thinking,  that  if  his  aim  could  be 
accomplished,  it  would  secure  a  far  greater  blessing  to  the 
world  ?  We  think  not.  Had  the  church  of  England  received 
the  Methodist  societies  into  her  bosom,  given  countenance  and 
encouragement  to  their  piety,  and  lent  them  aid  in  their  disin* 
terested  labors ;  so  much  zeal,  energy  and  piety,  effectively 
employed  in  her  communion,  would  have  placed  her  beyond 
the  reach  of  successful  assault.  Non-conformity,  thus  over- 
shadowed, would  almost  hare  disappeared  ;  and  the  societies, 
thus  ittoorporatedy  would  have  gathered  to  her  assistance  all 
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of  like  spirit ;  and  aided  ^  by  all  the  resources  of  the  church, 
the  gospel  would  have  successfully  spread  through  every  part 
of  England;  the  English  church  would  have  become  the 
light  of  Protestant  Europe,  and  would  have  attained  a  position 
which  would  have  rendered  the  encroachments  of  popery  ut- 
terly impossible.  The  Methodist  missionary  spirit  too,  aided 
by  such  means,  and  the  influence  of  England,  would  have 
spread  Christianity  through  the  domains  of  heathenism ;  and 
the  result  would  have  been,  that  countless  thousands  would 
have  died  with  immortal  hopes  swelling  their  bosoms,  who 
have  left  the  shores  of  time  without  the  sight  of  a  gospel 
minister,  or  the  sound  of  a  gospel  message  to  cheer  them  in 
life's  last  struggle. 

Mr.  Taylor  thinks,  (page  204,)  that  the  "Church  of  Eng- 
land might  draw  to  itself,  in  an  especial  manner,  those  inferen- 
tial benefits  which  may  be  derivable  from  the  Wesleyan  expe- 
riment, and  that  how  improbable  so  ever  and  undesirable  may 
be  the  absorption  of  Methodism  into  the  Established  Church, 
that  there  are  points  enough  of  assimilation  between  the  two 
bodies  to  allow  of  the  carrying  over  what  may  be  good  in 
one,  to  augment  the  efficiency  of  the  other."  And  again, 
in  the  same  paragraph,  "  The  Established  Church  needs  a  place 
assigned  within  it,  for  that  which  is  named  as  the  second  ele- 
ment of  Methodism ;  and  it  needs,  glaringly  so,  a  scheme  of 
ministrations,  having  an  aggressive  purpose  in  relation  to  the 
masses  of  the  people ;  and,  on  this  ground,  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism might  read  it  a  lesson."  Now,  such  a  "  scheme  of  minis- 
trations" Mr.  Wesley  did  prepare  for  the  Church  of  England ; 
but  she  could  not  see  the  things  that  made  for  her  prosperity, 
and  Mr.  Wesley's  scheme  failed,  because  he  was  in  advance  of 
his  age  in  piety  and  sagacity. 

<'  But  a  far  reaching  sagacity  would  have  enabled  him  to 
foresee  that  the  time  would  come  when  his  societies  would 
be  compelled  to  occupy  an  independent  position."  Mr.  Wes- 
ley did  foresee  this,  as  among  the  things  possible  and  proba- 
ble, {vide  page  313;)  and  did  assert  it  as  what  would  occur, 
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should  the  church  not  be  reformed ;  and  had  Mr.  Wesley  been 
a  man  of  ambition  ;  had  he  desired  such  a  thing  as  the  sepa- 
ration of  his  societies  from  the  church,  he  wonid  have  directed 
his  thoughts  to  that  point ;  he  would  have  calculated  fully  the 
probabilities  of  such  an  event ;  he  would  have  put  things  in  train 
for  the  attainment  of  that  object ;  he  would  have  foreseen 
it  as  almost  certain ;  and  he  would  have  made  provision  for  it. 
He  wanted  not  sagacity  to  foresee  it,  certainly ;  but  he  was 
reluctant  to  foresee  that,  which  was  in  opposition  to  all  his 
cherished  wishes  for  the  reformation  of  the  church  ;  and  be- 
lieving that  the  longer  the  connexion  continued,  the  less  of 
hostility  his  societies  felt  for  the  church,  the  greater  the  in- 
fluence they  would  exert  towards  this  end,  we  certainly  do  not 
suppose  that  he  was  so  wanting  in  sagacity,  so  ignorant  of 
human  nature,  as  not  to  know,  that  had  he  foretold  it,  he 
would,  in  some  sense,  have  encouraged  it ;  and  had  he  made 
provision  for  it,  he  would  have  hastened  an  event  which  he 
wished  should  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible ;  and  he  mighty 
therefore,  well  leave  to  the  wisdom  of  his  successors  to  meet 
the  circumstances  of  their  altered  position,  and  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  this  change  in  their  relation  to  the  Established  Church. 
Was  there  then  no  sagacity  displayed  in  aiming  at  that,  which, 
if  effected,  would,  viewing  its  most  distant  tendencies  and  is- 
sues, have  accomplished  the  most  extensive  results ;  and  in 
employing  those  measures  which,  if  any,  ought  to  have  effected 
that  aim  at  some  time  more  or  less  remote  ? 

But  further ;  Mr.  Wesley  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  course, 
(June  24,  1774,)  considered  this  separation  as  among  the 
things  possible,  (p.  313;]  and  he  seems  to  have  made  the 
calculation,  whether  it  were  better,  in  view  of  such  a  proba- 
ble event,  to  continue  the  labors  which  had  been  crowned 
with  so  great  success.  But  reason  and  religion  both  urged, 
that  deducting  the  evils  of  such  a  separation,  the  most  effec- 
tual service  he  could  render  to  the  church,  would  be  to  con- 
tinue his  efforts  to  arouse  her  from  her  slumbering  state,  and 
to  infuse  into  her  new  life  and  energy ;  and  reason  and  expe- 
rience taught,  that  the  organization  of  his  societies,  under  the 
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circumstances,  was  the  most  effectual  way  to  accomplish  his 
purpose,  where  every  thing  depended  upon  united  action. 
Moreover,  he  felt  that  if  the  church  would  not  fulfil  her  com- 
mission, that  he  was  bound  to  fulfil  his.  ''  We  cannot,"  says 
he,  '^  with  a  good  conscience,  neglect  the  present  opportunity 
of  saving  souls  while  we  live,  for  fear  of  consequences  which 
may  happen  after  we  are  dead,"  (p.  313.)  The  glorious  re- 
sults, the  general  awakening  of  English  Protestant  Christen- 
dom, and  the  extensive  spread  of  pure  religion,  have  justified 
the  decision,  and  shown  that  he  displayed  a  higher  sagacity, 
than  if  he  had  acted  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  our 
author. 

Dismissing  this  subject  for  the  present,  as  it  will  come  up 
again,  there  is  another  question  that  more  immediately  con- 
cerns the  present  topic ;  for  Mr.  Taylor  presents  a  second 
dilemma,  which  must  involve  Mr.  Wesley's  character;  the 
claim  of  Methodism  to  be  considered  as  a  hierarchy,  or 
scheme  of  spiritual  government.  '<  If  Mr.  Wesley  did  intend 
to  establish  a  church,  what  becomes  of  his  professed  reluc- 
tance to  allow  his  people  to  assume  the  character  of  a  church, 
and  to  administer  the  sacraments  ?  If  he  did  not,  what  be- 
comes of  the  claims  of  Methodism  to  be  considered  as  such?" 
This  dilemma  is  very  harmless.  Mr.  Wesley,  in  organizing 
his  societies,  "did  not  intend  to  establish  a  church."  No 
indeed ;  but  he  did  give  form  and  organization  to  that,  which, 
in  case  of  separation,  could  easily  combine  within,  and  with 
itself,  all  the  elements  which  are  necessary  to  constitute  a 
church.  It  was  a  large  and  vigorous  scion ;  and  although, 
for  a  time,  it  was  suffered  to  adhere  to  the  parent  stock,  it 
even  then,  had  many  independent  roots  of  its  own,  and  need- 
ed only  to  be  separated,  to  grow  most  luxuriantly.  For  what 
is  a  church?  ''A  congregation  of  faithful  men,  among 
whom,  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments 
duly  administered."  Were  not  the  societies  the  first  ?  And 
had  they  not,  among  them,  the  second  ?  And  repudiating, 
as  Mr.  Taylor  does,  high  church  principles,  had  they  not. 
when  separated,   the  right  to  administer  the    sacraments? 
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of  it*  own  nemben  who  hare  hzht  noti^is  of  tlie  priaciples 
hy  irfiieh  a  church  oaght  to  be  regulated,  hare  regarded  with 
jeal/nitjr  arid  dUlike.  The  proper  ecclesiastical  constitatioD 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  tborooghly  exdodes  the  Chris- 
tian peofile  from  their  rightful  {rface,  and  as  fully  Tests  all 
ecclefiantical  power  in  the  clergy,  as  Wesley's  Deed  of 
Ileclaration  does/' 

We  hare  not  room  to  discoss  the  important  question  here 
involved*  The  Methodist  ministry  of  this  country  would,  as 
etieerfully  af  any  people,  we  presume,  admit  the  laity  to  a 
diri$ct  fiarticipation  in  the  government  of  the  church,  if  they 
could  be  persuaded  that  it  would  not  encumber  our  system, 
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and  so  impair  its  energy  and  efficiency.  For  after  all,  as  the 
design  of  the  church  is  to  spread  Scriptural  holiness,  it  is  so 
much  less  a  church  in  proportion  as  it  fails  to  effect  this  ob- 
ject ;  as  a  gorernment  is  less  a  government,  in  proportion  as 
it  fails  to  secure  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  citizens. 
It  is  also  an  abuse  of  terms,  to  regard  any  power  as  absolute, 
which  cannot  touch  life,  or  liberty,  or  even  property;  which 
extends  to  only  one  department  of  life,  inflicts  no  civil  pains 
or  disabilities,  and  exacts  no  obedience  beyond  what  the  law 
of  God  requires ;  and  which  can  continue  no  longer  than 
conscience  and  piety  leads  a  man  to  support  it. 

What  the  author  has  said  under  the  head  of  '<  Methodism 
as  an  establishment ;  that  is,  a  body  corporate,  having  a  rela- 
tion to  civil  government,"  involves  the  question  of  the  per- 
manency of  Methodism,  and  indirectly,  Mr.  Wesley's  capacity 
Co  become  the  founder  of  a  great  system.  We  are  far  from 
saying  that  Methodism  must  be  permanent,  when  we  consider 
that  spirit  of  change  to  which  all  things  are  subject ;  which 
swept  away  the  institutions  of  the  apostles,  and  which,  in 
turn,  assails  all  things  human  and  Divine.  We  are  only  con- 
cerned to  inquire,  whether  it  must  meet  its  downfall  from 
any  radical  and  irremediable  defects  of  the  system  itself. 
The  author  first  assails  Methodism  upon  what  he  regards  as 
the  defectiveness  of  its  theological  system ;  and,  in  this,  he 
is  commended  by  the  North  British  Review.  And  yet,  Mr. 
Taylor  admits,  that  with  the*  exception  of  those  few  points 
which  Mr.  Wesley  individually  appended  to  the  Protestant 
faith,  he  taught  substantially  the  same  doctrines  which  had 
been  professed  by  the  Reformers.  And*  the  Review,  speaking 
of  the  doctrines  in  which  Aminianism  and  Calvinism  agree, 
says,  that  "it  can  scarcely  be  disputed  that  these  doctrines 
occupy  a  higher  platform  in  the  Scriptural  system  of  truth, 
than  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism ;"  but  thinks,  that  these 
doctrines  can  be  consistently  held  by  none  but  Calvinists. 
And  on  this  ground,  he,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Taylor  too,  is  *<  con- 
strained to  regard  the  theory  of  Wesley  as  superficial  and 
inconsistent ;"  and  this  is  one  ground  on  which  they  think 
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that  Wesleyaaism  cannot  be  permanent !     The  pecaliar  doc- 
trines of  Calvinism  in  regard  to  <'  absolute  election  to  eternal 
life,  insuperable  grace  in  conversion,  and  the  certain  persever- 
ance of  believers,"  are  what  is  necessary  to  give  depth  and 
permanency  to  this  whole  system  !     But  really  these  gentle- 
men, of  the  philosophical  faculty,  seem  bewildered.    Calvin- 
ism is  not  deep,  but  dark.     Arminianism  is  not  shallow,  but 
clear  as  the  bright  stream  of  eternal  truth ;  and  in  no  system 
do  those  Divine  truths,  acknowledged  to  be  most  important, 
hold  their  position  so  easily  and  so  harmoniously,      This 
is  the  reason  why  his  system  is  so  easily  defended ;  and  his 
opponents  would  ascribe  to  his  shrewdness  in  logic,  what  is 
owing  to  the  strength  of  his  cause.     In  fact,  he  must   be 
strangely  unobservant  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  who  does 
not  perceive  that  there  is  nothing  in  Wesleyanism  that  prom- 
ises to  be  more  permanent.     There  is  something  in  an  un- 
limited atonement,  embracing  in  its  provisions  all  the  fallen 
of  Adam,  so  like  the  unlimited  nature  and  love  of  God ; 
there  is  something  so  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  God, 
as  exhibited  in  the  Bible,  that  while  these  doctrines  are  boldly 
avowed,  and  fully  proclaimed,  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism 
are    generally  kept   in    the    back-ground.      The   truth   is, 
that   this  is   the   principal  element   of  its   perpetuity;   for 
although  considerable  secessions  have  taken  place  from  the 
ranks  of  Methodism,  yet  none  have  ever  occurred  on  the 
ground  of  doctrine.     And  neither  has  Wesley's  Arminianism, 
like  Calvinism,  had  to  assume  various  phases  to  keep  itself  in 
countenance,  when  confronted  by  Divine  truth.     We  sup- 
pose, hov/ever,  that  sagacity  will  not  enable  one  to  foresee 
errors  which  he  does  not  now  see,  or  to  foresee  that  those 
errors  will  endanger  his  system.     In  such  case  the  entailment 
of  his  doctrinal  system  upon  his  societies,  would,  prove,  not 
want  of  sagacity,  but  dishonesty  and  folly. 

He  admits  the  thoroughness  of  the  Methodist  organization, 
(p.  249,)  to  which,  he  says,  ''must,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
ascribed  its  unexampled  spread ;  an  organization  so  thorough, 
that  where  the  system  has  had  its  free  course,  no  Wesleyan 
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Methodist  falls  out  of  notiee  or  is  suffered  to  lapse  into  for- 
getfulness,  or  is  left  an  inert  fragment  not  partaking  of  the 
momentum  of  the  mass."  He  finds  it,  an  "  organization 
comprehensive  in  the  most  absolute  sense  as  to  persons,  gifts, 
talents  and  worldly  means ;  an  organization  so  thorough,  that 
no  church  or  society  can  be  brought  into  comparison  with 
it."  And  again;  (p.  262,)  '^  By  its  effective  organization,  by 
its  spirit  of  order,  by  its  machine-like  adjustments,  and  its 
planting  itself  territorially  upon  the  leugth  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  Wesleyan  Methodism,  considered  as  an  establish- 
ment of  visible  Christianity,  has  been  excelled  by  no  religious 
institute  of  ancient  or  modern  times  ;  at  least,  it  has  not  been 
surpassed  by  any  as  to  efficiency,  and  the  moral  force  or  pow- 
er which  has  been  generated  in  it." 

It  would  seem  that  such  a  system  cannot  be  radically  de- 
fective ;  yet  Mr.  Taylor  sees  in  it  ominous  indications  of  a 
tendency  to  dissolution.  For  it  is  not  only  encumbered  with 
Mr.  Wesley's  theology,  '<  a  heterogeneous  mass,"  but  the  "  deed 
of  settlement  permanently  excludes  the  laity,  and  has  entailed 
itinerancy  permanently  upon  his  system."  Methodist  organi- 
zation, we  have  shown,  has  become  a  church  now,  according 
to  the  definition  of  the  Church  of  England.  And  it  has  the 
power  of  order,  {potesias  ordinis^)  and  no  doubt  the  power  of 
jurisdiction,  {potesias  jurisdiciionis^)  two  things  considered 
vital  in  a  church  establishment.  But  for  the  want  of  this  lay  . 
rule,  and  of  a  resident  ministry,  it  cannot  be  a  church  !  And 
alas !  Mr.  Wesley  did  not  know  this,  and  did  not  foresee  what 
Mr.  Taylor's  higher  sagacity  would  iiave  enabled  him  to  fore- 
see ;  that  his  system  would,  in  after  times,  be  brought  into 
difficulties  on  this  very  score. 

'  That  Mr.  Wesley  did  not  provide  for  the  joint  rule  of 
the  laity,  was  not  for  want  of  the  "higher  sagacity;"  but 
because  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  views  of  church 
polity.  From  his  interpretations  of  Scripture,  he  believed 
that  the  Head  of  the  chim^h  had  instituted  a  certain  rule,  for 
a  specified  object,  and  within  a  specified  limit ;  a  rule  pastoral, 
not  absolute,  though  entrusted  to  a  certain  order  of  men  set 
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apart  to  the  ministry.  And  had  he  felt  at  liberty  to  depart 
from  what  he  conceived  to  be  Scripture  precedent,  and  Scrip- 
ture authority,  he  would  still  not  have  introduced  this  direct 
joint  rule ;  for  he  believed  that  his  system  could  be  worked 
more  eflSciently  without  it ;  and  efficiency  was  the  object  at 
which  he  aimed,  where  he  conceived  no  right  to  be  infringed^ 
and  no  gospel  principle  to  be  violated.  Moreover,  the  idea  of 
instituting  a  government  to  afford  clergy  or  laity  the  pleasore 
of  governing  never  entered  his  mind.  A  system  beautiful  in 
all  its  proportions,  but  yet  effective  for  no  purpose  under  hea- 
ven, may  serve  to  amuse  philosophers  in  their  study,  but  could 
never  suit  the  practical  mind  of  John  Wesley.  But  has  his 
system  been  effective  hitherto  ?  Yes,  says  Mr.  Taylor,  be«- 
yond  all  others.  It  would  appear  then,  that  it  is  only  neces* 
sary  to  let  it  continue  so,  especially,  if  the  probabilities  are 
against  its  becoming  any  more  so  by  the  changes  proposed. 

But  Mr.  WesIey^s  sagacity  ought  to  have  enabled  him  to 
foresee  that  his  sjTstem  would  be  brought  into  difficulties  on 
this  score.  But  Mr.  Wesley  had  more  imminent  and  certain 
dangers  to  provide  against,  for  he  knew  that  there  were  greater 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  ministers,  and  that  the 
introduction  of  false  doctrines  and  practices  were  far  more  for- 
midable evils  than  any  against  which  Mr*  Taylor  would  have 
him  to  provide.  He  sought  to  unite  the  ministry  and  to  at- 
tach them  to  his  system ;  and  he  did  it.  He  sought  to  secure 
doctrinal  union ;  and  he  succeeded  ,"for  in  no  other  church  is 
there  such  union  in  doctrine  as  is  found  among  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  America.  He  sought 
ta  preserve  the  spirit  and  practice  of  Methodism ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded most  wonderfully.  In  securing  himself  against  dan- 
gers that  might  have  been  more  disastrous  than  any  which 
can  now  be  apprehended,  he  overlooked,  say,  this  danger,  fu- 
ture, remote  and  probable.  Well,  have  not  the  most  sagacious 
generals  and  statesmen  done  the  same  ? 

Convulsions  have  taken  place.  Tes  ;  and  what  system  has 
beeit  free  from  them  ?  Has  Mr.  Taylor  read  Paul's  address  to 
the  Ej^esian  elders  ?    To  say  nothing  of  early  history,  has 
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he  conveniently  forgotten  the  state  of  the  English  Church,  in 
the  daye  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  the  Puritans  held  control 
in  ehurch  and  state.  Has  he  forgotten  the  numerous  eject- 
ments for  non-eonformity  ?  Has  he  become  so  bewildered  in 
contemplating  the  fate  of  Methodism,  that  memory  has  lost 
sight  of  the  almost  present,  the  recent  great  schism  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ?  So  if  lay  rule  guards  against  some  dif- 
ficulties, it  seems  to  bring  others  with  it ;  and  lay  rule,  backed 
by  king,  parliament  and  nobles,  with  all  its  honors  and  emo* 
lumen ts,  does  not  seem  to  secure  the  church  from  convulsions. 

We  do  not  mean  to  intimate,  by  any  thing  which  we  have 
said,  that  the  power  of  the  ministers  should  not  be  placed  un* 
der  such  restrictions  as  may  prevent  the  possibility  of  abuse ; 
and  we  presume  that  the  <'  Legal  Hundred"  could  agree  to 
exercise  their  power  under  such  limitations  as  would  render 
its  exercise  almost  nominal.  And  the  last  provision  of  the 
<<  Deed  of  Settlement"  will  allow  of  doing  away  of  itinerancy, 
and  of  the  transfer  of  property  to  trusteeships.  In  this  coun- 
try, the  houses  of  worship  are  rightfully  held  in  trust  by  the 
people ;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Wesley's  circiunstances  required  the 
transfer  to  the  <' Legal  Hundred"  of  all  his  powers  and  trusts ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  as  he  had  held  this  trust,  he 
could  not  avoid  the  transfer.  We  could  easily  show  this,  but 
our  limits  will  not  permit.* 

Finally,  whether  Methodism,  so  evidently  the  creature  of 
Providence,  was  raised  up  to  serve  a  particular  purpose,  and 
then,  as  this  object  approximates  its  accomplishment,  must 
lose,  one  by  one,  those  peculiarities  of  organization  or  govern- 
ment which  distinguish  it  from  other  Protestant  commu- 
nions ;  whether  what  is  now  one  of  its  main  features,  its  itine- 
rancy, may  not  in  time  become  an  appendage,  or  only  subor- 
dinate, can  only  be  determined  in  the  future.  But  say,  that 
the  sigift  of  the  times  in  older  states,  are  not  favorable  to  the 
perpetuity  of  itinerancy,  even  then,  we  think,  Methodism  will 
not  die,  but  will  transfuse  itself  through  all  other  Protestant 
churches,  like  a  vast  river,  that  finally  spreads  itself  to  irrigate 
distant  lands,  and  cause  them  to  flourish  like  the  garden  of 
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the  Lord.     Thus  Providence  may  have  designed  that 
thodism  should  accomplish  the  end  which  it  has  been  accom* 
plishing ;  not  only  to  bring  wandering  man  to  God,  but  to 
arouse  slumbering  churches,  and  to  infuse  into  them  new  spi- 
ritual life  and  energy.     This  may  be  the  reason  why  He  has 
permitted  other  denominations  to  share  so  lai^ely  the  fruit  of 
our  labors.     For  the  result  must  be  foreseen ;  the  leaven  will 
spread ;  the  spirit  of  Methodism,  whatever  foreign  elements 
it  may  have  to  contend  with,  will  pervade  all  communions  ; 
and  all  will  become  more  and  more  Methodistic.     Our  o^v^n 
church  may  become  somewhat  modified  through  the  influence 
of  others,  and  Christianity,  in  Protestant  communions,  will  be 
developed  after  one  common  type  ,*  and  then,  like  masses  of 
magnetized  steel,  ail  will  unite  by  strong  attraction ;  and  that 
union  for  which  Christ  prayed,  and  which  Paul  describes  as 
"  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace,"  will  take 
place.     Then,  having  made  peace  with  another,  they  will  be 
at  liberty  to  turn  their  arms  against  every  form  of  sin  and 
error ;  a  great  contest  will  be  waged,  in  which  truth  will  be 
triumphant ;  and  then  the  final  jubilee  will  be  celebrated,  in  a 
song  of  heaven's  own  composing,  <'  Hallelujah,  the  Lord  God 
Omnipotent  reigneth."     This  may  be,  perhaps,  after  all,  the 
Methodism  of  the  future  age ;  of  which  we  would  like  to  say 
much,  but  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits. 


ART.  III. 
GRACE  N0RB1A.N. 


Upon  an  old  shelf,  in  some  old  book,  perhaps  worn  by  time 
and  much  removing,  more  than  by  close  reading,  are  many 
rich  mines  of  thought,  reason,  incident ;  known  it  may  be, 
but  faintly  remembered,  and  valued  as  broken  bank-paper,  and 
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not  as  costly  gold.  How  would  some  of  the  old  printers 
mourn ;  how  would  some  of  the  old  authors  fret,  could  they 
see  the  dust  and  mould  upon  their  works  of  toilsome  years ; 
and  the  unreading  owners  drowsily  chatting  away  long  winter 
nights  and  leisure  days,  about  the  changing  seasons,  cold  and 
warm,  dry  and  rainy ;  or  other  themes  as  barren  of  substance, 
as  wasted  fields  and  dead  trees. 

But  it  is  also  curious  to  think  how  well  one  may  know  the 
easy  titles  of  books,  and  even  the  skeletons  of  their  subjects ; 
and  yet  many  a  beautiful  passage  remain  unnoted,  seldom 
drawn  from  its  retreat,  useless  as  though  it  were  not  printed. 
The  small  change  of  sound  literature  is  too  closely  caged,  and 
the  eagles  of  the  silver  pieces  not  allowed  to  fly  with  the 
eagles  of  gold.  And  then,  how  much  valuable  history  is  put 
up  like  old  garments,  linen,  cloth,  fur  and  leather ;  mixed  with 
so  little  regard  to  true  sentiment,  that  one  tires  in  making. a 
profitable  selection,  or  leaves  the  whole  to  perish.  Yet,  all 
wholesome  truths,  wherever  found,  though  hidden  in  a  vessel 
rough  as  the  one  we  are  making,  should  never  be  disdained. 
Truth,  indeed,  respecting  human  character,  is  beautiful  with- 
out colored  robes.  Nothing  can  be  more  attractive  than  ''  the 
clean,  white  linen  of  the  saints ;"  but,  alas,  for  historians, 
they  may  commit  the  serious  blunder  of  mis-robing  their 
characters ;  and  some  are  not  known  as  good,  and  never 
sparkle,  until,  favored  like  old  wine,  with  age.  Buried,  it 
may  be,  centuries  ago,  with  a  name  mentioned  only  a  little 
beyond  the  place  of  their  repose,  that  rare  ^ lant,  fame^  has 
budded  upon  their  graves.  What  they  said,  and  what  they 
did,  will  give  them  a  resurrection ;  invisible,  indeed,  to  our 
eyes,  but,  nevertheless,  a  living  spiritual  presence.  Though 
complete  justice  be  reserved  for  them  on  high,  retribution,  not 
of  the  sword,  but  of  the  pen,  awaits  them  here.  A  myste- 
rious scribe  appears  to  have  gone  abroad,  weighing  and  wri- 
ting their  deeds  over  again,  and  changing  their  epitaphs. 
Now  let  it  be  conceded,  as  it  must  be,  that  religion  is  a  diflfu- 
sive  and  corrective  principle;  it  must  produce  surprising 
changes  in  the  mode  of  estimating  literature,  history  and  bio- 
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graphy.  It  not  only  leaves  its  impression  upon  the  Imng,  bnt 
regards  the  claims  of  the  dead,  and  must  be  taken  as  the 
sole  standard  by  which  to  determine  their  real  glory.  We 
know  not  what  is  to  come ;  what  thinkers,  what  readers,  what 
books  may  arise ;  yet,  we  should  not  only  hope  for  improve- 
ment, but  remember  with  discernment.  We  cannot  go  back, 
but  we  must  look  back.  The  course  of  time,  never  quickened, 
never  retarded  in  its  gait,  and  the  lightning,  though  spurred 
by  art,  move  too  slowly  to  bear  us  away  from  the  days,  the 
scenes,  and  the  persons  of  old.  With  wonder,  with  rapture, 
we  may  sit  and  watch  the  revolution  now  going  on,  not 
among  men,  but  in  history.  There,  nations,  and  kindreds, 
and  people,  and  tongues,  are  rising  and  falling  ,*  not  in  anar- 
chy, but  under  an  administration,  whose  judgment  is  accord- 
ing to  the  true  light  that  shineth.  Every  refuge  of  lies,  how- 
ever elegantly  or  strongly  built,  will,  at  least,  be  exposed  to 
the  invasion  of  truth.  Some  books  must  either  be  redeemed 
from  their  falsehood,  their  slander,  their  deep  depravity,  or  be 
consigned  to  that  hell  of  literature  surely  prepared  for  them. 
Have  we  not  an  eminent  instance  of  this  in  the  fate  of  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  7  It  was  not  until 
the  pious  and  learned  Millman  added  his  checks  to  the  skepti- 
cism diffused  through  that  renowned  work,  that  it  was  consi- 
dered admissible  to  the  Christian  world.  The  severe  judg- 
ment of  truth,  if  we  conclude  rightly,  has  decided  that  no 
infidel  is  really  competent  to  perform  the  work  of  an  historian. 
History,  in  a  peenliar  sense,  is  the  science  of  Providence,  and 
cannot  be  judiciously  treated  without  serious  respect  to  the 
moral  quality  of  human  events. 

In  respect  to  biography,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  neither  a 
genuine  nor  spurious  Atheist  could  well  write  the  life  of  any 
man ;  for,  denying  the  existence  of  the  Creator,  he  would 
infallibly  caricature  the  creature.  But  of  all  absurdities  that 
merit  a  pungent  satire,  is  there  any  to  equal  the  attempt  of  a 
bad  man  to  write  the  life  of  a  good  man  ?  The  reverse  of 
this  might  be  a  perfect  congruity ;  as  a  good  man  understands 
both  characters  formed  by  good  or  evil  deeds,  but  a  bad  man 
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understands  neithef .  Then,  will  not  the  religious  principle, 
when  better  understood,  when  breathing  out  its  discrimina- 
ting influence,  shake,  as  it  were,  the  very  sepulchre  of  biog- 
raphy ?  Already  it  has  raised  its  standard,  and  uttered  its 
voice,  inquiring.  How  good  have  they  been?  What  good 
have  they  done?  Even  partial  answers  to  these  questions 
will  prodigiously  reverse  the  order  and  amount  of  real  glory ; 
and  a  hundred  years  from  this  hour,  will  have  made  a  wider 
distinction  between  martyrs  and  tyrants ;  between  all  who 
may  then  tenant  the  temple  of  fame.  How  dreadful,  how 
amiable  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  confirming  this;  "The 
name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot,"  a  -'  good  name  is  better  than 
ointment."  A  very  simple  example  may  also  be  given.  It 
is  but  recently  that  the  devout  Professor,  Upham^  has  recov- 
ered from  the  obscurity  of  Papal  records,  the  life  of  Cathe- 
rine Adorna.  She  was  an  Italian  lady,  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  and  in  reality  a  true  saint.  The  imposing  Cardinals 
of  her  day,  are  no  longer  remembered ;  while  her  name  now 
comes  out  from  the  depths  of  night,  like  a  pure  star,  to  in- 
crease the  brightness  of  the  spiritual  firmament,  whose  glory 
must  continue  to  increase  "  unto  the  perfect  day."  We  have 
ventured  to  bring  the  name  of  Grace  Norman  before  the  rea- 
der, as  one  of  a  number,  worthy  of  more  prominence  in  the 
collection  of  Wesleyan  records,  than  has  yet  been  given 
them. 

That  name  is  no'  fiction.  But  does  not  its  harmony  recall 
some  of  those  fanciful  creations,  which  animated  us  many  a 
day  ago  ?  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  the  title  of  some  inge* 
nious  romance,  which  a  want  of  relish  may  have  hindered  us 
from  reading.  But  Grace  Norman  is  as  real  a  character  in 
history  as  Mary  Stewart.  If  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
latter  are  too  ample  to  be  thoroughly  known,  and  too  compli- 
cated to  be  fully  understood ;  there  is  ons  incident  in  the 
life  of  the  former,  sufficient  to  preserve  her  name  in  the  annab 
of  woman. 

Grace  Norman  was  a  resident  of  New  Castle-upon-Tyne. 
At  a  very  early  age  she  became  the  wife  of  Alexander  Miir«- 
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ray,  a  gentleman  of  Scotland.  Mutual  affection  howeTer, 
did  not  complete  their  happiness ;  having  attempted  the  fatal 
experiment  of  living  together  without  the  aid  of  true  religion. 
With  a  mind  capable  of  discerning  all  the  innocent  pleasures 
of  sense,  but  a  heart  secretly  longing  to  be  restored  to  spirit- 
ual joys,  once  possessed,  but  now  departed  and  regretted, 
Grace  was  led  to  remember  her  baptismal  vows,  renounce  the 
world,  and  become  a  decided  Christian.  But  piety  invested 
her  with  no  new  charms  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband.  He 
was  provoked  to  fierce  persecution,  which  ended  in  a  threat 
to  confine  her  in  a  mad-house.  What  a  safe  refuge  that  place 
would  be  to  many  a  saint,  against  the  tempest  of  impiety, 
sometimes  raised  by  rational  sinners.  But  her  gentle  beha- 
viour, prompted  by  the  spirit  of  more  than  natural  love,  sub- 
dued his  profane  violence.  Soon  after  this,  Murray  died  at 
sea.  This  brief  note  must  be  taken  as  a  parenthesis  in  the 
life  of  Grace,  to  be  preceded  and  succeeded  by  a  narrative  of 
a  little  more  importance. 

The  childhood  of  Grace  Norman  was  strikingly  adorned 
with  all  the  traits  of  a  devout  nature.  She  was  one  of  those 
little  Marys,  whom  we  sometimes  find  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross ;  who  make  us  wonder  whether  they  are  old  enough  to 
understand  the  hallowed  meaning  of  the  place.  When  less 
than  eight  years  old  her  mind  was  so  touched  with  the  beauty 
of  divine  things,  and  her  infant  affections  so  weaned  from 
earth,  that  she  delighted  in  wishing  to  make  her  abode  ia 
heaven,  and  become  the  immediate  disciple  of  the  Redeemer. 
But  she  lived  to  lament  that  the  spirit  of  a  gay  world  had 
well  nigh  quenched  these  divine  aspirations.  She  was  then 
taught  that  strange  lesson,  which  mortals  are  so  unwilling  to 
learn,  that  the  warmest  affections  of  the  natural  heart  can 
never  be  the  source  of  genuine  bliss  ;  but  that  disappointment, 
persecution  and  death,  may  be  employed  to  lead  us  where  it 
may  certainly  be  found.  To  prepare  her  for  permanent  en- 
joyment, she  had  learned,  in  the  morning  of  life,  that  the 
brilliant  residence  which  fancy  huilds  upon  a  floating  island, 
with  golden  clouds,  and  purple  rainbows,  may  either  melt  in 
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the  sun,  or  sink  iato  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Regaining  her 
former  simplicity,  and  impelled  by  strong  religious  senti* 
ments  and  desires,  Grace  was  moved  with  compassion  at  the 
vice  and  misery  that  everywhere  prevailed,  and  resolved  on 
making  philanthropy  the  work  of  her  life.  And,  just  at  this 
time,  an  eminent  opportunity  was  presented.  Regardless  of 
the  odium  that  might  be  attached  to  so  irregular  a  mission, 
she  became  a  zealous  messenger,  or  deaconess,  in  promoting 
the  reformation,  under  Wesley.  Endowed  with  superior 
gifts,  she  visited  the  religious  societies ;  and  chiefly  addressing 
her  own  sex,  they  were  warned,  comforted  and  instructed,  by 
the  pious  words  which  fell  from  her  eloquent  lips.  Consider- 
ing  the  poor  as  a  portion  of  the  Redeemer's  legacy,  bequeathed 
to  the  church,  she  softened  their  distress,  and  met  their  wants 
with  alms.  The  tender  manner  in  which  she  engaged  ia 
this  heavenly  work  occasioned  the  following  stanza,  found  ia 
a  poem,  which  will  demand  farther  notice : 

"  In  early  dawn  of  life,  serene, 
Mild,  sweet  and  gentle  was  her  mood; 
Her  pleasing  form  spoke  all  \vithin 
Soft  and  compassionately  good ; 
Listening  to  every  wretch's  care, 
Mingling  with  each  her  friendly  tear.'* 

Thus,  while  many  of  the  fastidious  Doctors  were  reposing 
upon  their  dignity,  this  amiable,  but  persecuted  saint,  was 
traversing  many  parts  of  England  and  Ireland ;  commending 
the  gospel  and  doing  good ;  as  though  the  dispensation  of  a 
male  ministry  had  ended.  Her  example  was  painfully  bright 
to  the  Pharisees  of  the  modern  Jerusalem.  With  some,  there 
is  no  apology  for  these  indelicate  ministrations.  The  brow 
of  public  opinion  is  knit  in  wrath  against  them.  Enthusias- 
tic perambulations  are  considered  hurtful  to  a  sober  cause. 
And  a  Grace  Murray  will  hardly  be  allowed  to  act  the  part  of 
an  angel,  because  some  will  not  act  the  part  of  men. 

The  awakening,  evangelical  spirit,  which  distinguished  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  not  been  impressed 
upon  a  very  fair  and  animated  page.     Regarded  by  many  as 
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a  Tulgar  oat-burst  of  pietism,  ouly  worthy  of  sappvession  by 
the  rage  of  a  general  mob,  but  now,  indeed,  hailed  as  one  of 
those  jubilees  of  redemption  that  will  come,  that  will  bless 
the  world,  it  is  not  singular  that  much  of  its  history  should 
be  obscured,  and  many  of  its  worthies  overlooked.  Thomas 
Olivers  was  first  known  as  an  excellent  shoemaker ;  he  is 
now  better  known  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  first  lyric  poets,  and 
must  be  immortal,  unless  two  of  his  hymns  can  be  forgotten ; 
hymns  full  sweet  enough  to  employ  a  choir  of  seraphs,  and 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  universal  church. 

If  the  name  of  Wesley  is  now  venerated,  chiefly  because 
he  acted  the  part  and  accomplished  the  work  of  a  primitive 
apostle,  his  fame  will  not  be  diminished  in  our  curiously  ob- 
serving, how  rightfully,  how  innocently,  even  a  reformer,  be 
may  act  the  part  of  a  lover.  The  "  doctrine  of  devils,  for- 
bidding" the  exercise  of  natural  affection,  was  not  believed 
by  the  man  who  aimed  to  observe  every  principle,  and  sus- 
tain every  institution  of  religion.  He  is,  indeed,  the  author 
of  an  essay,  entitled  '<  Thoughts  on  a  single  life ;"  recom- 
mending celibacy  when  marriage  is  impracticable,  accoidiog 
to  the  divine  rule ;  an  excellent  work,  but  one  that  has  oc- 
casioned his  enemies  to  censure  him  for  not  exemplifying  bis 
own  ^precept.  But  he  never  violated  the  precept.  If  the  suo 
has  a  dark  spot,  it  is  not  on  that  side.  Observers  should  turn 
the  instiument  and  look  again,  especially  as  the  elements,  at 
that  time,  were  somewhat  stormy.  His  nature  is  thought  to 
have  been  icy ;  clear,  smooth  and  pure ;  but  hard  and  frigid. 
We  cannot,  however,  imagine  a  miracle,  where  one  was  so 
little  needed ;  that  he  warmed  the  heart  of  a  nation  when  his 
own  heart  was  cold.  Wesley  felt,  as  much  as  any  one  of  his 
most  humble  successors,  the  wants  of  domestic  comfort,  as 
well  as  the  necessity  of  public  reform.  He  was  only  consci- 
entious respecting  the  time  and  the  person,  in  hoping  for  so 
important  a  change  in  his  self-denying  life.  And  if  his  great 
commission  led  him,  with  extraordinary  earnestness,  to  en- 
treat the  wandering  Church  of  England  to  return  to  her 
divine  spouse,  it  did  not  forbid  him  to  seek,  at  the  same  time, 
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the  blessing  of  a  wife.  And  who  was  better  suited  to  his  prii- 
dent  choice  and  severe  taste,  than  Grace  Murray  ?  Nor  did  the 
ever  lauded  qualities  of  a  pleasing  form,  beauty  of  counte- 
nance, sweetness  of  manners,  and  engaging  expression,  attract 
attention  alone;  though  history,  and  not  romance,  concedes  to 
her  all  these.  But  the  reformer  saw  in  her,  simplicity,  pru* 
dence  and  deyotion;  that  happy  trinity  of  graces;  those  pil- 
lars that  support,  and  those  lights  that  cheer  the  home  of 
connubial  bliss.  He  saw  in  her  ample  nature,  an  immeasura- 
ble  depth  of  compassion  for  human  misery ;  and  as  it  appears, 
first  loved  her,  because  she  loved  his  people.  Was  Grace 
conscious  of  those  tender  regards?*  Wesley  certainly  had 
reason  to  think  so.  Besides  speaking  of  her  spiritual  relation 
to  him,  as  one 

"By  heaven  entrusted  to  my  care, 
The  daughter  of  my  faith  and  prayer ;" 

he  acknowledges  a  reciprocal  affection,  in  the  most  striking 
and  beautiful  terms : 

*'  From  heaven  the  grateful  ardor  came, 
Fur^  from  the  dross  of  low  desire ; 
Well  pleased  I  marked  the  guiltless  flame, 
Kor  dared  to  damp  the  sacred  fire, 
Heaven's  choicest  gift  on  man  bestowed. 
Strengthening  our  hearts  and  hands  in  God." 

A  moral  drawn  from  scenes  of  less  eminence,  might  not  so 
happily  impress  one's  mind ;  yet  there  is  an  example  of  so 
much  general  interest  in  this  secret  of  the  great  man's  life, 
but  wt^ich  his  biographers  have  touched  with  extreme  cau- 
tion, that  we  cannot  but  esteem  it  of  singular  value  to  the 
world.  Here,  indeed,  the  heart  is  not  changed  into  a  low 
altar,  and  passion  into  an  unholy  fire,  and  romance  into  un- 
healthy fuel,  to  smoke  and  burn  away  its  heat  and  glory  in  a 
day.  But  here  were  two  congenial  spirits,  drinking  in  the 
devotion  of  heaven,  to  prepare  them  for  domestic  enjoyment 
on  earth.  They  believed  that  precious  truth  which  millions 
do  not  appear  to  comprehend ;  and  which  novelists  seldom 
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explain,  that  a  home  without  piety  must  be  aa  desolate  as 
a  world  without  God.  Bat  as  this  accouati  undoubted  in  its 
facts,  is  necessarily  void  of  ingenious  plot,  or  surprising  ad- 
renture,  the  reader  may  wonder  at  the  following  paragraph^ 
which  we  quote,  just  as  it  is  recorded  by  one  who  had  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  parties ;  ^'  While  Wesley  indulged 
these  pleasing  prospects,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  his 
highly  valued  friend,  the  vicar  of  Shoreham,  and  others ;  they 
were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  intelligence  of  Mrs.  Murray's 
marriage,  on  the  third  day  of  October  1749,  at  New  Castle, 
to  Mr.  John  Bennett,  one  of  the  itinerant  preachers,  in  tbe 
presence  of  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  and  Mr.  Whitfield."  If  the 
two  distinguished  witnesses  of  this  hasty  event,  are  above  the 
imputation  of  censure,  it  can  never  prevent  the  impression 
that  they  not  only  consented  to  the  promotion  of  the  servant, 
but  also,  to  the  humiliation  of  the  master.  The  contempla- 
ted union,  between  the  proper  persons,  was  neither  willingly 
nor  harshly  prevented.  It  cost  them  both  an  amount  of  an- 
guish, which  history  but  dimly  reveals.  The  certainty  of 
their  marriage  was  as  mutual  in  themselves,  as  their  sincere 
attachment ;  and  nothing  but  the  unfeigned  submission  which 
we  owe  to  Providence,  can  save  one  from  dealing  a  heavier 
blow  upon  those  who  prevented  it.  Some  have  found  great 
mystery  in  the  case.  We  find  none.  Charles  Wesley,  who 
believed  his  brother  capable  of  acting  as  secretary  to  the 
affairs  of  a  world,  kindly  but  singularly  fancied,  that  the  im- 
mortal reformer  needed  a  guardian  to  manage  his  own. 
Though  accustomed  to  consult  and  counsel  each  other^  in  the 
tenderest  and  strongest  expressions,  Charles  Wesley  appears 
to  have  claimed  superiority  in  ordinary  talent ;  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  stout  charges  he  once  laid  to  his  brother,  for 
dropping  an  important  letter  from  his  pocket ;  chaises  which 
it  would  be  dangerous  for  others  to  make,  and  which,  we 
fear,  will  be  received  with  some  skepticism.  In  a  certain 
letter,  he  speaks  of  his  brother's  blindness,  simplicity,  care- 
lessness, the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  of  which  he  seems  so 
entirely  void.    If  the  last  of  these  is  a  desirable  quality, 
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Charles  Wesley  employed  it  himself  with  success ;  for  he  not 
only  opposed  the  marriage  of  his  simple  brother,  but  disre- 
garded the  attachment  of  Grace  Murray,  and  saw  her  married 
to  John  Bennett.  The  reader  should  not  fancy  that  be  dis- 
covers any  violence,  or  intended  injury  in  these  charges.  He 
will  remember  the  characters  and  the  times  in  question.  The 
former  were  above  the  imputation  of  corruption :  and  the 
latter  was  brilliant  with  the  light  of  a  spreading  reformation. 
Wesley  was  its  chief  instrument.  He  felt  as  a  man ;  but  his 
acts  were  more  significant  than  the  acts  of  an  ordinary  man. 
Even  the  sound  of  the  words  he  uttered  was  destined  to  cir- 
culate to  the  limits  of  the  earth,  and  reverberate  to  the  end  of 
time.  He  must  not,  therefore,  (and  his  noble  brother  used 
this  authority  over  him,)  he  must  not  marry  just  then.  He 
must  not  marry  Grace  Norman.  She  might  be  less  useful  to 
the  reformation ;  and  from  the  very  combination  of  the  most 
charming  graces,  impair  the  work,  the  sacrifices,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  reformer  himself. 

Since  the  name  of  Wesley  has  well  nigh  ceased  to  be  an 
offence,  like  unto  the*  ointment  of  the  apothecary,  and  his 
success  fully  vindicated  as  a  chosen  minister  of  God,  his  ad- 
mirers will  not  be  squeamish  respecting  his  plunge  into  dis- 
appointment as  a  lover.  The  reader  may  surmise  how  great 
that  disappointment  was,  when  he  is  informed,  that  Wesley  has 
celebrated  it  in  a  rich  poem  of  twenty-seven  stanzas.  Events 
that  could  not  well  be  recorded  in  his  common  journal,  like 
the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  David,  were  first  breathed,  with 
plaintive  sweetness,  upon  his  sacred  harp.  But  for  that  poem  ; 
indeed,  but  for  many  simple  records,  usually  ret  aside  by  bio- 
graphers, to  make  room  for  what  they  consider  the  more  at- 
tractive colors  in  their  portraits,  the  world  would  not  know, 
what  the  world  is  so  fond  of  knowing,  how  great  and  good 
characters  think,  and  feel,  and  act,  at  home  ;  whether  the 
heart  of  one,  who  rules,  or  conquers,  or  reforms  a  nation, 
works,  as  the  heart  of  a  miner,  under  the  earth.  And  who 
will  say  it  does  not  ?  But  what  was  the  sequel  of  this  adver- 
sity ?     There  is  not,  in  the  conduct  of  man,  a  more  amiable 
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example  of  the  sufficiency  of  religion  to  stay  revenge,  where 
haman  honor  would  demand  that  it  should  have  been  taken. 
Yet  the  only  weapons  of  defence  were  taken  from  the  armory 
of  the  cross.  With  a  magnanimity  that  adds  vigor  to  Wc-s- 
ley's  fame,  he  continued  to  employ  Bennett  as  one  of  his 
coadjutors,  treated  him  with  the  kindness  of  a  brother,  and 
not  as  a  cruel  supplanter .  Forty  years  after  the  disappoint- 
ment, the  subjects  of  it  met  in  London.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  following  paragraph,  certainly  one  of  exquisite  tenderness : 
•*  Mrs.  Bennett  had  intimated  a  wish  to  see  him.  Wesley,  with 
evident  feeling,  resolved  to  visit  her.  The  meeting  was  af- 
fecting ;  but  Wesley  preserved  more  than  his  usual  self-pos- 
session. It  was  easy  to  see,  notwithstanding  the  many  years 
that  had  intervened,  that  bbth  in  sweetness  of  spirit,  and  in 
person  and  manners,  she  was  a  fit  subject  for  the  tender  re- 
grets expressed  in  the  poem  alluded  to.  The  interview  did 
not  continue  long,  and  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  heard 
Wesley  mention  her  name  afterwards."  But  that  name  will 
be  mentioned  by  others.  How  can  it  perish,  embalmed  in 
immortal  associations?  associations  that  speak  so  tenderly  of 
what  is  so  real  in  life,  so  true  in  religion ;  and  which  will  at- 
tract closer  observation,  and  move  deeper  sympathies,  when 
the  mist  of  ignorance,  prejudice  and  censure,  that  still  skirt 
the  horizon  of  Methodism,  shall  have  melted  away.  For 
twelve  years  after  the  reformer  had  finished  a  career,  which 
united  with  it  the  fame,  as  well  as  the  joy,  of  many  others^ 
Grace  Norman,  for  there  is  still  a  preference  for  that  name, 
lives  to  renew  her  zeal  in  works  of  benevolence  ;  in  comfort- 
ing and  edifying  the  followers  of  the  wonderful  man,  who 
had  once  desired  to  be  her  husband,  and  who  was  never  other- 
wise than  her  friend. 
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[CoAtiiiiied  from  Jaamarj  Vum'bor,  Page  133.] 

Aside  from  all  considerations  of  the  importance  of  the  Sa- 
cred Writings,  their  character  and  objects  must  enter  largely 
into  every  theory  of  interpretation.  Assuming  the  Bible  to 
be  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  designed  to  instruct  his 
creatures,  correct  their  errors,  and  guide  their  conduct,  the 
range  of  hermeneutics  is  as  distinctly  marked,  as  its  rules  are 
unequivocal  and  comprehensive.  The  authority,  genuineness 
and  credibility  of  the  sacred  text  do  not  properly  come  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  subject.  They  belong  to  other  depart- 
ments of  theological  investigation.  Hermeneutics  assumes 
their  correctness,  and  seeks  to  ascertain  the  exact  import  of 
'*  the  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth."  Systems  of 
interpretation,  however,  whatever  their  source,  or  the  respec- 
tability of  their  authors,  are  to  be  judged  of,  for  their  value 
and  sufficiency,  by  their  affinities  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  their  relations  to  their  authoritative  teach- 
ings. They  are  legitimate  and  useful  only  when  subordinate 
to  the  Bible.  They  are  neither  to  amend  nor  substitute  the 
Word  of  God.  But  when  they  sit  in  judgment  upon  inspi- 
ration, assume  to  decide  as  to  the  propriety  or  otherwise  of 
the  subjects  of  revelation,  enthrone  reason  as  "  the  higher 
law"  of  religion,  or  subsidize  the  gospel  to  philosophical  theo- 
ries, they  transcend  the  appropriate  limits  of  the  science,  and 
from  expositors  of  the  Word  of  God,  become  propagators  of 
baptized  infidelity.  The  history  of  sacred  interpretation 
furnishes  many  a  sad  record  of  human  reason  seeking  in  this 
way  to  exalt  itself  against  the  purity  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  Him  who  gave  them  to  be  <<  a 
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lamp  to  our  feet."  The  Reformation,  which  loosed  the 
Bible  from  the  graves  it  had  found  in  College  halls  and  Mon- 
kish cells,  and  sent  it  forth  upon  its  joyous  mission  of  giving 
light  to  them  that  sat  in  darkness,  not  only  broke  the  bonds  of 
the  Word,  but,  by  the  same  stroke,  unfettered  and  gave  free- 
dom to  the  human  mind,  released  conscience  from  the  grasp 
of  the  robed  priest,  and  reproduced  the  sense  of  personarre- 
sponsibility  and  manly  right.  It  is  delightful,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  to  reflect  upon  the  eager  interest  with  which  men 
turned  from  the  treasured  and  venerable  superstitions  thatliad 
come  down  from  the  dim  and  shadowy  past,  to  the  fresh 
pages  of  inspiration,  as  to  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life. 
Dven  when  Bibles  were  chained  to  pulpits,  with  what  trem- 
bling joy  did  age  and  youth  turn  over  their  sacred  pages ; 
and  with  what  an  unselfish  satisfaction  did  the  ministers  of 
the  sanctuary  '<  stand  up  in  the  holy  place,  and  read  in  the 
book  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and  give  the  sense,  and 
cause  the  people  to  understand  the  reading."  It  would  seem 
that  it  was  to  make  reprisals  of  the  Bible  during  these  good 
times  of  Christian  simplicity,  and  dutiful  submission  to  the 
teachings  of  God,  that  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding,  hu- 
man wisdom  stood  up  in  the  holy  place,  displacing  the  Bible 
and  "  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men." 
When  the  novelty  of  the  first  impressions  of  religious  liberty 
had  worn  away  from  the  popular  mind,  and  it  had  come  to 
the  full  consciousness  of  its  freedom  to  think,  investigate,  and 
discuss  questions  previously  deemed  too  sacred  to  be  trusted 
to  the  masses ;  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  that  there 
sprung  into  being  a  spirit  of  inqtiiry  too  active  for  the  ordin- 
ary methods  of  reaching  truth,  and  too  daring  for  the  sobriety 
that  sought  the  heights  of  pious  wisdom  in  the  depths  of  hu- 
mility, or  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The  very  freedom  to 
study  the  Word  of  God  awakened  indifference,  or  generated 
licentiousness.  It  was  no  longer  a  sealed  book,  or  it  was  too 
strongly  sealed  to  be  opened  by  ordinary  research.  Its  sim- 
plest forms  of  speech  had  recondite  meanings,  its  facts  were 
only  the  rude  imaginings  of  an  uncultivated  people,  itshistori* 
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eal  records  so  many  allegorical  representations  of  hidden  mys- 
teries, its  miracles,  only  the  misconceptions  of  vulgar  preju- 
dice ;  and  its  doctrines,  grave  or  indifferent,  sublime  or  sim- 
ple as  they  harmonized  with  science,  or  quadrated  with  the 
wisdom  of  this  world.  Revelation  was  elevated  beyond  the 
range  of  human  reason,  or  depressed  beneath  it :  made  to 
bring  tribute  to  it,  or  to  receive  it  with  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
its  condescending  notice.  Extremes  meet,  saith  the  proverb ; 
and  history  may  add,  that  the  meeting  often  occurs  in  very 
strange  places.  The  extreme  we  have  noticed  produced  its 
opposite.  The  Bible  was  the  great  ovum,  impregnated  with 
every  thing,  and  prolific  with  endless  genealogies  of  thought 
and  meaning.  Its  words  were  worlds  ,*  and  its  letters  con*- 
tained  vast  continents  of  ideas,  and  oceans  of  significance. 
Indeed,  a  volume  was  written,  accompanied  by  engraved  iU 
lustrations,  to  show  that  every  different  opening  of  the  mouth, 
in  order  to  pronounce  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  was 
significant  of  some  idea !  If  the  contortions  of  the  human 
visage  were  so  significant  of  ideas,  what  volumes  must  have 
been  comprised  in  its  utterances ! !  The  Rabbins  had  taught 
that  ''  on  every  point  of  the  Scripture  hang  suspended  moun- 
tains of  sense ;"  the  Talmud,  that  <<  God  so  gave  the  law  to 
Moses,  that  a  thing  can  be  shown  to  be  clean  and  unclean  in 
forty-nine  different  ways."  These  principles  infected  many 
Christian  writers ;  and  prepared  the  way  for  Gocceius,  who 
maintained  that  aii  the  possible  meanings  of  a  word  in  Scrip- 
ture are  to  be  united  in  its  interpretation.  And  Professor 
Kant,  whose  system  we  may  presently  notice,  gravely  enun- 
ciates the  astounding  conviction,  with  respect  to  his  predeces- 
sors, in  darkening  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge,  while 
yet  professing  to  '^  give  the  sense,  and  cause  the  people  to  un- 
derstand the  reading ;"  that  "  rational,  reflecting  teachers,  had 
long  continued  to  comment  and  refine  upon  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, until  they  brought  them  very  nearly  to  agree  with  the 
general  precepts  of  morality."  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  cer- 
tainly very  largely  indebted  to  these  rational,  reflecting  teach- 
ers !    But  these  only  brought  them  very  near  to  the  general 
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precepto  of  morality.  It  was  left  for  the  Berlin  Pjrofeaaor  to 
effect  the  junction,  and  consummate  the  nuptials  between  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  the  general  precepts  of  morality.  But 
even  he  could  not  educe  any  partieuUxr  precepts  of  morality 
from  this  source,  and  therefore  they  are  to  be  left  out  of  the 
question  altogether,  or  to  be  derived  from  other  sources,  or 
other  teachers.  It  is  obvious  that  these  modes  of  interpreting 
the  Scriptures,  instead  of  enlarging  the  veneration  of  men, 
and  bringing  them  into  harmony  with  divine  teachings,  were 
only  adapted,  if  not  viciously  designed,  to  kill  off  the  BiUe 
and  lessen  the  restraints  of  its  presence,  and  the  power  of  its 
silent,  but  authoritative  commandments.  That  it  still  sur- 
vives in  the  freshness  of  its  vigor,  and  the  purity  of  its  pre* 
cepts,  is  a  proof  that  the  Author  of  its  messages  of  grace  aod 
truth  is  the  protector  of  its  fortunes,  and  the  source  of  its  vi- 
tality. 

The  country  of  the  Reformation  is  the  theatre  c^  these 
prolific  theories  to  subordinate  inspiration  to  the  didutn  of 
human  reason.  Forgetting  the  agent  that  brought  then) 
through  the  ^'  waste  and  howling  wilderness"  of  Popish 
idolatry  and  intolerance,  they  have  in  turn  enacted  the  crime 
of  Aaron  in  erecting  profane  altars  and  setting  up  calves  for 
worship  and  guidance ;  and  with  less  excuse ;  for  they  knev 
what  had  become  of  Moses;  having  ejected  him  from  the 
true  tabernacle,  and  buried  him  in  the  profound  abysses  of 
their  philosophy,  falsely  so-called.  Professing  to  be  wise, 
they  have  become  fools  in  all  that  indicates  harmony  with 
"the  wisdom  that  cometh  down  from  above."  Severe  as 
these  remarks  may  seem,  they  admit  of  most  ample  vindica- 
tion. An  analysis  of  any  one  of  the  systems  referred  to,  de* 
vised,  with  whatever  of  professional  reverence  for  the  Bible^ 
to  explaifi  its  teachings,  will  show  in  its  principles  an  utter 
disregard,  if  not  supreme  hostility  to  the  idea  that  God  speaks 
in  the  Bible,  or  that  its  teachings  are  really  superior  to  those 
of  human  reason.  For  the  sake  of  truth,  and  to  advance  the 
general  interest  of  the  subject,  we  propose  to  bring  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  of  these  systems  under  review,  promising 
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only  a  rapid  sketch ;  and  then  hastening  to  a  deveUpment  of 
some  of  the  governing  principles  always  to  be  kept  before  the 
mind  in  studying  the  language,  ;and  explaining  the  sense  of 
the  sacced  Scriptures.  We  glean,  without  any  very  strict 
regard  to  historical  order,  or  philosophic  arrangement,  from 
the  different  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  in  a  pre- 
ceding number. 

THE    MORAL    INTEKPRETATION. 

This  system  of  interpreting  the  Word  of  Ood  originated 
with  Professor  Kant  of  Berlin.  It  grew  out  of  his  system  of 
philosophy  which  taught  that  there  is  no  certainty  except  in 
the  decisions  of  pure  reason.  Even  the  Bible,  when  subjec- 
ted to  his  theory,  was  not  certain  in  its  teachings,  nor  author- 
itative in  its  decisions.  A  bird's  eye  view  of  this  system 
may  be  presented  in  the  annexed  extracts  from  it : 

*'  Pure  religious  faith  is  that  alone  which  caa  found  a  universal  Church, 
because  it  is  a  mere  faith  of  reason,  which  every  man  can  communicate  to 
himself  convincingly ;  whereas  a  historical  faith,  founded  only  on  facts, 
cao  diffuse  its  influence  oo  farther  than  the  accounts  which  refer  to  the 
capacity  of  judging  of  its  credibility  can  reach,  limited  as  they  must  be  by 
circumstances  of  time  and  place. 

*'  The  historical  part  of  the  Scriptures,  which  contributes  nothing  to 
make  men  better,  is  purely  iodifferent,  and  may  be  disposed  of  as  we 
please. 

«<  The  moral  amendment  of  mankind  is  the  proper  object  of  the  entire 
religion  of  reason ;  and  therefore  the  religion  of  reason  contains  the  su« 
preme  principle  of  all  Scriptural  exegesis." 

The  substitution  of  the  faith  of  reason  for  a  historical  faith 
founded  on  the  facts  of  the  Christian  history,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  element  of  unity  in  the 
former,  on  which  to  found  a  universal  Church,  and  its  uncer- 
tainty, even  if  possible,  is  obviously  designed  to  get  rid  of 
God,  and  to  exclude  from  the  Universal  Church  the  system  of 
atoning  merit,  and  spiritual  agency.  Its  foundation,  is  laid 
ontside  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Church  of  the  living  God  is 
a  glorious  reality,  based  on  facts,  built  by  facts,  *and  to  be 
consummated  and  crowned  amidst  an  assemblage  of  facts : 
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its  agencies  are  constructed  for  the  especial  purpose  of  propa- 
gating facts ;  and  when  its  facts  cease,  or  are  substituted  by 
the  faith  of  reason,  its  mission  will  end,  and  its  history  ter- 
minate. ''The  pure  religious  faith  which  every  man  can 
communicate  to  himself  convincingly,"  may  be  very  pure, 
and  it  may  be  very  convincing,  and  very  easily  communica- 
ted to  one's  self.  Of  all  this  we  know  nothing,  and  do  not 
seek  to  know.  But  if  it  possess  any  claim  to  the  epithet 
religious^  it  is  the  religion  of  reason,  not  of  but  opposed  to 
revelation,  that  distinguishes  it.  And  we  dare  believe  that 
the  natural  boundaries  of  the  religion  of  facts,  are  as  vast  and 
as  well  populated  as  are  those  of  the  religion  of  reason. 
Indeed,  the  faith  of  facts,  if  it  may  be  judged  of  by  adapta- 
tion, efficiency  and  usefulness,  has  higher  claims  to  a  descent 
from  heaven,  and  as  a  development  of  the  wisdom  of  God, 
than  can  ever  be  conferred  upon  the  religion  of  reason.  God 
is  in  history.  The  Bible  is  the  history  of  God's  manifesta- 
tions to  man.  Without  this  history  the  faith  of  reason  would 
have  been  very  nearly  a  blank  in  the  records  of  humanity  ; 
or  its  pages  would  have  been  filled  with  anything  but  God. 
The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God.  Its  wisdom  treated 
creation  as  Professor  Kant's  theory  treats  revelation  ;  ex- 
cludes God  from  all  participation  in  the  system  of  '^  moral 
amendment,"  which  it  yet  concedes  Him  to  have  propagated 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

But  the  most  surprising  feature  of  the  whole  system  is,  that 
it  ever  dreamed  of  such  an  act  of  condescension  as  Scriptu- 
^-Tfl^-e^egesis.  It  might  have  appropriately  employed  itself  in 
explaining  the  pure  religious  faith  of  reason,  and  the  moral 
amendment  of  mankind,  which  is  its  ''  proper  object."  But 
to  set  itself  up  as  '<  the  supreme  principle  of  all  Scriptural 
exegesis,"  is  an  unpardonable  folly,  or  a  shocking  impiety. 
Exegesis,  on  such  a  system  of  principles,  instead  of  explain- 
ing, is  an  assault  on  the  truth  and  integrity  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  supposition  that  it  touched  Christianity  at  any  of  its 
points,  is  quite  as  absurd  as  the  idea  of  its  capability  of  ex- 
plaining doctrines  for  which  it  has  no  affinities,  and  can  feel 
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no  reverence.  "  A  mere  faith  of  reason  which  every  man 
can  commanicate  to  himself  convincingly,"  has  no  need  of 
a  Bible,  nor  any  of  its  communications.  From  snch  a  stand* 
point,  and  by  such  a  process  as  ''  the  faith  of  reason,"  it 
could  evolve  its  "  pure  religious  faith"  from  the  Koran,  or 
the  Shaster,  quite  as  readily  as  from  the  Chrfstiau  Scriptures. 
The  wonder  is,  that  it  ever  became  common  place  enough  to 
consult  the  Bible,  or  to  trouble  itself  with  its  principles  at 
all. 

THE    RATIONALISTIC    THEORT. 

It  is  like  pinning  down  the  shadows  of  the  waving  forest ; 
the  attempt  to  catch  the  shades,  or  describe  the  varieties  of 
this  system  of  interpretation.  It  differs  from  and  yet  is  like 
the  Kantian  method.  That  made  religious  ideas,  implanted 
by  God  in  the  human  mind,  the  postulate  of  the  practical 
reason  on  which  these  religious  ideas  proceeded  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  communications  of  their  originator: — the 
clay  making  a  vessel  of  the  potter  !  This  assumes  the  perfect 
independence  of  human  reason.  It  acknowledges  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  divine  revelation,  but  sets  up  a  system  of  philoso- 
phy— the  result  of  pure  reason — ^as  a  standard  by  which  to 
judge  of  their  merits,  and  determine  the  correctness  of  their 
doctrines.  It  investigates  all  religious  teachings  according  to 
a  system  of  universal  truth,  that  is  itself,  under  no  obligation 
to  recognize  God,  or  even  to  admit  his  existence.  Atheism, 
Pantheism,  or  any  other  monstrosity  of  vicious  opinion,  may 
bring  the  pure  principles  and  precepts  of  Christianity  to  the 
touchstone  of  this  godless  system  of  interpreting  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  To  these  miserable  dreamers,  Christianity  is  a 
vast  pottery,  the  Scriptures  clay,  themselves  potters,  and  rea- 
son the  wheel  on  which  they  have  turned  off  ''  vessels  unto 
dishonor"  in  endless  variety,  and  without  computation.  The 
Bible  is  only  a  book,  scarcely  as  venerable  as  the  Zenda vesta, 
to  be  guaged  and  adjusted  by  human  philosophy  as  we  mea- 
sure the  poems  of  Pindar,  or  the  fables  of  Mahommet.  Every 
thing  is  to  be  stretched  or  shortened,  squared  or  rounded,  by 
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the  rules  and  moulds  of  a  theory  that  dares  apply  a  human 
measuring  reed  to  the  infinite  proportions  of  the  magnificent 
temple  of  Jehovah.  Reason  is  the  God  of  this  system,  great- 
er than  the  Lord  God  of  the  holy  prophets.  Whatever  ac- 
cords not  with  their  reason  is  dismissed  with  incredible 
facility ;  any  divergence  from  a  preconceived  system  is  erro- 
neous or  false ;  the  prophecies  are  only  shrewd  guesses,  the 
miracles  of  Scripture,  natural  occurrences,  and  every  thing 
true  and  sacred  disappears  from  the  Bible,  like  the  ghosts  of 
enchantment  before  the  wand  of  the  magician.  Nothing  is 
too  high  or  holy  for  this  vaulting  philosophy.  ''  It  suffers 
little  of  a  purely  religious  nature  to  stand  in  the  Bible ;  and 
even  that  which  it  leaves  untouched,  is  so  affected  by  the 
breath  of  its  Scepticism,  as  to  yield  no  salutary  or  solid  nu- 
triment to  the  hungry  spirit."  It  tears  down  the  temple  of 
the  true  God,  and  builds  the  mosque  of  Omar,  or  the  syna- 
gogue of  Satan  in  its  place.  It  is  a  leper  in  the  sanctuary, 
breathing  pestilence  and  death  through  the  holy  places  of 
Zion.  Let  it  be  Anathema  Maranatha;  for  it  loves  not  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  will  never  cease  to  pervert  the  right 
ways  of  the  Lord. 

Other  systems,  as  the  Accommodation,  and  the  Mythic,  are 
deserving  of  distinct  consideration,  if  our  limits  did  not  forbid 
it.  But  except  in  their  details  they  are  so  kindred  to  those  we 
have  mentioned,  that  a  mere  reference  must  answer  our  pre- 
sent purpose.  We  cannot  pass  from  them  however  without 
expressing  the  conviction  that  their  principles  are  even  now 
prevalent  where  we  would  scarcely  look  for  their  develop- 
ment. Philosophy  mingles  too  much  with  our  modes  of  con- 
sidering and  explaining  the  sacred  writings.  We  are  solici- 
tous to  find  a  reason,  other  than  the  authority  of  God ;  or  to 
harmonize  the  teachings  of  religion  with  the  principles  of 
reason.  This  is  carnal.  It  is  Rationalism  in  embryo ;  and 
if  we  would  escape  its  corruptions,  we  must  ascend  from  its 
vain  janglings  to  the  repose  of  an  unquestioning  submission 
to  the  authority  of  Him  '^  who  spake  in  time  past  unto  the 
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fathers  by  the  prophets,  and  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 
unto  us  by  His  Son." 

But  our  objections  to  rationalism  in  all  its  moods  and 
tenses  would  be  misunderstood,  and  might  be  mischievous,  if 
they  were  not  so  qualified  as  to  recognize  the  due  and  proper 
exercise  of  reason  in  theplogical  investigations.  We  object, 
not  to  its  legitimate  functions,  but  to  its  improper  elevation 
as  judge  of  Christian  doctrine ;  and  its  ambitious  usurpation 
of  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  God  ;  "  so  that,  as  God,  it 
sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  itself  that  it  is  God." 
In  this  posture  we  dispute  its  authority,  and  repudiate  its  pre- 
tensions. It  is  the  office  of  reason  to  examine  the  evidences 
on  which  rest  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Bible ; 
to  satisfy  itself  of  the  truth  and  integrity  of  the  facts  and 
doctrines  of  the  sacred  records  ,-  and  that  they  were  given  by 
inspiration  of  God.  When  this  is  done,  its  duty,  for  it  also 
is,  like  the  Centurion,  one  under  authority,  is  to  acquiesce  in 
the  teachings  of  revelation,  and  submit  to  its  decisions.  Here 
its  office  terminates,  and  it  is  thenceforth — a  hand  stretched 
out  to  God  for  light  and  guidance. 

PIETISM    AS    A   MODE    OF    INTERPRETATION. 

This  is  presented  as  a  mode  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  not  as  a  classified  system  with  its  principles  and 
laws  of  investigation.  It  does  not  properly  belong  to  herme- 
neutics,  but  it  is  too  much  in  vogue  to  be  entirely  overlooked 
in  even  a  brief  consideration  of  the  science.  It  is  the  fault 
of  this  niode  that  it  overlooks  the  words  of  life,  and  relies 
upon  mward  light  and  spiritual  communications.  It  claims  to 
receive  impressions  from  a  kind  of  internal  inspiration,  which, 
of  course,  supercedes  the  Word  of  God,  and  is  independent 
of  the  aids  of  learning.  Every  one  has  an  inward  light,  and 
an  independent  rule  of  life.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on 
this  scheme,  since  it  is  open  to  too  many  grave  and  weighty 
objections  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  by  any  one  unwilling 
to  substitute  the  sure  Word  of  God  by  such  a  process  of 
dreaming  and  dreams.     Still  there  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this 
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error  one  of  the  purest  and  most  impressive  of  troths.  It  is, 
that  spiritual  things  can  only  be  discerned  by  spiritual  minds. 
The  right  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  is  unattainable,  ex- 
cept by  those  who  are  born  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  must 
be  harmony  between  our  spiritual  feelings  and  mental  opera- 
tions in  the  profitable  study  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  conso- 
nance between  these  and  the  spirit  that  gave  and  abides  in 
the  word,  if  we  would  find  the  word  the  bread  of  life  to  our 
hungry  souls.  There  is,  indeed,  spiritual  light ;  the  Holy 
Spirit  shines  into  our  hearts,  and  sheds  ineffable  light  on  the 
gracious  words  of  God  ;  and  brings  the  soul  to  <<  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ."  But  this  light  is  not  original,  nor  independent  of 
the  divine  word ;  it  coincides  with  what  was  written  for  our 
learning ;  and  submits  to  be  instructed  and  led,  through  pa- 
tience and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  to  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  and  the  joy  of  salvation. 

THE    LITERAL   INTEBPRETATION. 

We  present  this  last,  because  we  regard  it  as  the  only  cor- 
rect and  reliable  system  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  Sa- 
cred Writings.  It  is  technically  called  the  grammatico-histo- 
rical  method  of  interpretation.  The  literal  sense  is  subdi- 
vided into  the  grammatical  sense,  the  historical  sense,  and 
then  compounded  into  the  grammatico-historical  sense.  The 
first  signifies  that  the  meaning  of  words  is  to  be  sought  in 
their  elements ;  the  second,  that  as,  in  the  changes  of  lan- 
guage, words  lose  their  original  meaning,  their  history  is  to  be 
traced,  and  their  sense  determined  by  the  time  and  circum- 
stances of  using  them ;  the  third,  that  both  grammatical  and 
historical  considerations  are  employed  in  making  out  the 
sense  of  a  word  or  passage.  Inspiration  did  not  invent  a  new 
language  in  which  to  communicate  the  will  of  God.  The 
language,  current  at  the  time,  was  used  in  their  com^sitions 
by  the  sacred  writers.  But  words  were  not  always  used  by 
the  sacred  writers  in  their  primary  sense.  Nor  are  we  to  be 
restricted,  in  interpretation,  to  the  sense  deduced  from  certain 
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passages. by  those  to  whom  the  writings  were  originally  ad- 
dressed. They  may  have  misunderstood  the  real  meaning : 
and  their  constructions  may  assist,  but  are  not  to  be  the  rule 
or  standard  of  our  interpretations.  The  ideas  they  attached 
to  certain  words,  are  not  to  be  assumed  as  the  ideas  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  Spirit.  The  Bible  communicates  the 
will  of  God  to  man ;  and  is  the  property  of  all,  intended  for 
all  times,  countries  and  human  beings.  It  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered that  although  the  sacred  writers  generally  used  current 
terms  to  designate  the  doctrines  of  which  they  wrote,  yet 
they  gave  them  a  new  application  :  using  them  to  express  new 
ideas,  on  entirely  new  subjects ;  and  therefore  introducing  an 
entirely  new  sense,  without  changing  their  generic  significa- 
tion. In  all  such  cases,  it  is  obvious  that  the  original  mean- 
ing will  not  explain  the  new  use  of  the  word.  It  having 
been  incorporated  into  theology,  by  a  kind  of  renewing  in- 
fluence, it  is  consecrated  to  a  new  life  in  a  new  world  of 
thought.  Old  things  *are  done  away,  and  all  things  have  be- 
come new  with  respect  to  its  use  and  import. 

There  are  a  few  general  views  of  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject important  to  be  presented  before  proceeding  to  a  particu- 
lar consideration  of  some  of  the  leading  principles,  necessary 
to  be  always  present  to  the  mind  in  studying  the  Word  of 
God.  These  general  views  might  be  laid  down  as  axiomatic : 
but  as  they  conflict  with  notions  sometimes  entertained 
among  writers  on  the  subject,  a  brief  explication  of  each  may 
be  allowable. 

1.  When  Qod  speaks  to  men,  as  he  does  in  the  Bible^  for 
their  instruction^  he  speaks  by  men^  and  for  men,  and  there- 
fore expects  to  be  understood.  The  Bible  is  the  utterance  of 
God's  voice  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  happiness  and  salva- 
tion of  men.  It  is  a  revelation  of  the  will  and  purposes  of 
Jehovah.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  God,  clothed 
in  the  language  of  men,  or  conveyed  by  symbols,  which  are 
equivalent  to  language.  In  either  case,  the  object  is  to  reveal 
something,  or  to  teach  something.  He  neither  uses  the  lan- 
guage of  angels,  supposing  them  to  have  a  language,  nor  ad- 
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dresses  men  in  an  unknown  tongue.  *  <<  To  the  Hebrews, 
Hebrew  discourse  was  addressed  ;  to  the  Jews  when  speaking 
Chaldee,  Chaldee  discourse;  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  when  both 
could  read  and  understand  Greek,  Greek  discourse."  And  if 
he  were  now  to  address  us,  all  analogy  and  propriety  unite  in 
saying  it  would  be  in  plain  English ;  and  for  the  simple  and 
most  cogent  of  all  reasons,  thai  what  was  revealed  might  be 
understood.  Upon  any  other  supposition  the  Bible  would  be 
no  revelation  at  all.  It  would  be,  as  St.  Paul  has  it,  <' speak* 
ing  into  the  air."     1  Cor.,  xiv.,  9. 

2.  Although  the  Bible  was  written  in  Hebrew^  Chaldee  and 
Qreek^  yet  there  is  only  one  genuine  reading,  and  only  one 
genuine  sense  of  the  Scriptures.  By  the  omissions,  mistakes, 
and  perhaps  faults  of  copyists,  there  are  numerous  various 
readings  in  the  manuscripts  and  printed  editions  of  the  Bible. 
These,  however  introduced,  have  perverted  the  text  from  its 
original  and  genuine  reading ;  and  may  have  altisred  its 
meaning.  It  is  the  province  of  sacrecT  criticism  to  ascertain 
and  restore  the  precise  language  employed  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  inditing  the  Scriptures.  If  that  can  be  done  we  have  the 
genuine  reading.  The  next  most  important  point  is,  if  the 
genuine  reading  cannot  be  restored,  to  ascertain  as.  nearly  as 
may  be,  the  genuine  sense  of  the  text.  The  various  modes 
of  accomplishing  this  are  laid  down  with  consummate  skill 
and  pains  in  the  text  books  of  the  science.  If,  however,  the 
original  reading  escape  the  researches  of  criticism,  the  other 
branch  of  the  proposition,  that  there  is  only  one  genuine 
sense  of  Scripture,  seems  to  be  indubitable.  Exceptions,  for 
reasons  hereafter  given,  in  favor  of  spiritual  resemblances, 
might  possibly  be  allowable,  but  they  are  suggested,  and 
should  be  used  with  great  caution,  and  under  the  direct 
guidance  of  the  sacred   writers.      Allegories,  parables,   and 

*  The  lact  that  to  speak  with  toDgues  was  one  of  the  gifts  of  Christ,  to 
the  Apostolic  Chareh,  does  not  affect  this  position.  For,  the  object  was, 
that  the  possessor  might  speak  a  laagaage  he  h|id  not  learned  to  those  who 
understood  it.  Besides,  Paul  prohibited  such  from  speaking  elsewhere,  or 
to  those  who  did  not  understand  it,  unless  an  interpreter  was  present  to 
translate  it  into  the  yernacular.    1  Cor.,  xiv.,  27,  28. 
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types  are  constructed  with  especial  regard  to  things  occnit  and 
future;  and  it  coincides  with  "the  words  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth"  to  seek  after  a  sign  in  them.  We  may  pro- 
perly ascribe  to  them  a  double  sense.  But  to  apply  such  a 
rule  to  the  ordinary  words  and  phrases,  of  Scripture  is  to  vio- 
late all  the  laws  of  language^  and  to  set  at  naught  every  cor- 
rect principle  of  interpretation.  Under  the  dominion  of  such 
a  rule  the  Scriptures  would  mean  anything  or  nothing,  as  a 
fertile  imagination,  or  a  depraved  heart  might  select  or  settle. 
In  asserting,  therefore,  that  there  is  only  one  genuine  sense  of 
Scripture,  we  but  award  to  the  Great  Author  of  revelation 
what  we  claim  for  ourselves,  and  extend  to  our  fellow  men — 
honesty  in  the  selection  of  words  and  phrases,  and  oneness  of 
meaning  in  using  them. 

3.  A8  there  is  only  one  genuine  sense  of  the  words  of  Scrip^ 
tare,  so  what  is  said  in  the  Bible  is  precisely  what  is  always 
tneant.  This  rule  is  founded  upon  that  simple  and  obvious 
law  of  language,  that  words  are  the  expression  of  the  ideas 
existing  in  the  mind  of  a  speaker  or  writer ;  and  are  intended 
to  convey  those  ideas  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader. 
Ingenuity  may  draw  out  a  variety  of  meanings  from  almost 
any  phrase,  oral  or  written ;  whether  "  given  by  inspiration 
of  God,"  or  spoken  "after  the  manner  of  men."  But  exege- 
sis is  only  true  to  itself  when  it  seeks  to  find  in  language  the 
ideas  that  wefe  in  the  mind  of  its  author ;  and  to  convey 
those  ideas  to  the  minds  of  others.  The  one  true  sense  of 
what  is  said  is  precisely  what  is  meant.  Any  other  sense  is 
a  misrepresentation,  in  which  the  ideas  of  the  interpreter  arc 
substituted  for  those  of  the  author.  This  is  the  most  fatal 
objection  to  the  system  of  Professor  Kant ;  an  objection,  the 
force  of  which  extorted  the  annexed  plea  against  the  imputa- 
tion of  insincerity.  "  Such  expositions."  he  says,  "  cannot 
be  charged  with  insincerity,  provided  we  do  not  assert  that 
the  sense  given  by  us  to  the  Holy  Books  was  that  intended 
by  their  authors;  but,  leaving  this  point  out  of  consideration, 
assume  only  the  possibility  of  the   authors  so   intending." 

Vol.  VI.— 28 
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The  point  left  ou.t  of  the  consideration  b^  him  is  the  only 
point  deserving  of  notice.  Its  omission  destroys  the  herme- 
neutical  value  of  his  opinions ;  and  his  assumption  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  Holy  Books.  But  the  rule  we  are  discussing  may 
be  urged  with  equal  force  and  propriety  against  a  mode  of  in- 
terpretation that  sometimes  disfigures  the  pulpits  of  our  conn- 
try.  It  is  distinguished  as  a  mode  of  spiritualizing  the 
Scriptures ;  and  consists  in  taking  a  purely  historical  passage^ 
and  torturing  it  into  a  spiritual  signification,  irrespective  of 
what  was  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  or  the  true  historical  intent 
of  the  writer  in  recording  it.  An  illustration  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  It  is  given  on  the  authority  of  an  intelligent  hearer. 
The  subject  of  the  text  was  the  narrative  of  Abraham's 
sending  his  servant  into  Messopotamia  to  obtain  a  wife  for  his 
son  Isaac.  In  the  discourse  Abraham  was  made  to  represent 
God,  the  Father  ;  Isaac,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  Eli- 
ezer  the  servant,  Moses ;  the  ten  camels,  the  law ;  and  Re- 
becca, the  Church.  To  keep  the  figures  on  all  fours,  and 
perfect  the  spiritualization  of  the  narrative,  Rebecca,  the 
Church,  was  represented,  on  the  return  journey,  as  riding 
upon  the  ten  camels,  the  law,  to  meet  Isaac,  the  bridegroom, 
head  of  the  Church !  On  a  less  sacred  subject  one  might 
justly  smile  at  so  ridiculous  an  exhibition.  But  in  connexion 
with  the  majesty  of  divine  truth,  and  the  dignity  of  the  pul- 
pit as  an  exponent  of  its  character,  it  is  profoundly  humilia- 
ting. In  the  presence  oFsuch  modes  of  interpretation  truth 
is  desecrated ;  and  preaching  in  a  sense  never  imagined  by 
the  Apostle,  is  reduced  to  ingenious  nonsense,  or  blank  foolish- 
ness. 

4.  The  Bible  is  t/ie  revelation  of  the  mil  of  Ood,  conveyed 
to  us  in  the  language  of  men  ;  its  sense,  therefore,  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  same  rules  that  we  employ  in  ascertaining 
the  meaning  of  the  words  of  men. 

Admitting  the  correctness  of  the  first  member  of  this  pro- 
position, the  second  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  "  What- 
soever things  were  written  aforetime,  were  witten  for  our 
learning,  that  we  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scrip- 
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tures  migbt  haFe  hope ;-'  Rom.  xv.,  4.  If  written  for  our 
leamingy  they  must  be  within  our  comprehension;  else 
we  should  be  ''  ever  learning,  but  never  able  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth."  This  is  the  Bible's  own  descrip- 
tion of  its  objects  and  character.  It  is  our  teacher.  It  re- 
veals mysteries;  brings  bidden  things  to  light;  declares 
things  that  otherwise  had  never  been  conceived  of ;  and  pours 
into  the  human  mind,  through  the  language  of  man,  a  tide  of 
ideas  derived  from  God.  It  is  not  the  words^  but  the  thoughts 
and  subjects  of  revelation  that  are  above  the  unaided  reason 
of  man.  Inspiration  selects  these  words  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  their  fitness  to  convey  divine  ideas  to  the  human 
mind ;  and  leaves  man  to  weigh  and  measure  them,  to  ana- 
lyze their  meaning,  to  compare  them  with  the  subject-matter 
of  the  communication,  to  examine  their  relations  and  bearings, 
and  thus  determine  what  the  Spirit  did  signify  when  it  em- 
ployed them  to  ^'  take  of  the  things  of  God  and  show  them 
unto  us."  God  has,  indeed,  put  honor  upon  the  language  of 
man  in  making  use  of  it  to  communicate  his  will.  But  it  is, 
nevertheless,  in  subjection  to  us.  Moses  and  Herodotus,  Da- 
vid and  Homer,  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  the  letters  of  Pliny,* 
must  alike  and  equally  stand  to  be  examined  and  judged  at 
the  bar  of  human  reason.  They  are  addressed  to  us,  the 
Scriptures  especially,  on  subjects  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  we  can  only  give  in  our  adhesion  to  the  doctrines  they 
teach  when  we  have  considered  their  character  and  ascertained 
their  import. '  Not,  indeed,  that  we  are  to  decide  whether 
inspiration  employed  the  proper  words  to  convey  its  ideas  and 
declare  its  purposes ;  but  whether  through  the  medium  of  its 
words,  we  have  received  its  ideas,  and  understand  its  purpo- 
ses. It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  inspiration  uses 
words  whose  full  extent  and  force  of  meaning  are  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  human  mind;  and  that,  perhaps,  will 
not  be  understood  in  their  complete  signification  until  ''  mortal- 
ity is  swallowed  up  of  life."  Of  this  character,  are  thewords, 
Gady  Spirit,  Heaven,  Hell,  ^c.  Ideas  are,  it  is  true,  con- 
veyed and  received  by  these  words,  but  beyond  this  they 
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have,  to  the  haman  intellect,  an  impenetrable  depth  of  sig- 
nificance. Still,  in  the  language  of  man^  these  voids  bare 
a  certain  import ;  and  are  types  of  something  we  either  know, 
or  suppose  oarselres  to  know.  It  is  to  the  ertent,  therefore, 
of  onr  knowledge  or  conception  of  their  significancy  that 
they  are  incorporated  in  the  language  of  reTelaiioa.  God 
uses  them  as  signs  of  ideas  existing  in  onr  minds;  and 
through  them  reveals  truths  that  otherwise  could  not  be  con- 
veyed to  us. 

5.  If  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  interpreted  by  the  common 
principles  of  language^  it  cannot  be  interpreted  at  all,  except 
fry  inspired  men, 

"  AU  Scripture  given  by  inspiration  of  God  is  profitable.*' 
But  to  be  profitable  it  must  be  understood.  "  A  revelation 
that  is  not  intelli^ble  is  no  revelation  at  alL  If  it  be  not 
made  in  language  that  men  have  been  accustomed  to  use, 
they  have  no  key  to  it.  It  is  a  sealed  book  to  them.  And  if 
it  be  made  in  such  language,  then  it  must  be  interpreted  by  the 
common  rules  and  usages  of  language,  else  there  is  no  key 
again  to  its  meaning."  The  command  to  *<  search  the  Scrip- 
tures," with  the  reason  for  it — '-  they  testify  of  Chrst" — in- 
volves the  notion  of  their  intelligibility  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
men,  and  encourages  all  to  hope  they  shall  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  him,  <'  of  whom  Moses,  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets 
did  write."  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv.  throughout)  clearly  main- 
tains, and  beautifully  illustrates  the  principle  laid  down  iu  our 
proposition.  He  there  affirms  that  the  gift  of  tongues ;  the 
power  to  speak  in  unknown  languages  ;  unless  accompanied 
by  the  power  to  interpret,  or  used  in  the  presence  of  one 
competent  to  interpret,  was  of  little  use  for  edification,  either 
to  the  individual  possessing  it,  or  the  Church  in  which  it  was 
exercised.  It  would  be  after  all,  if  not  interpreted,  an  un- 
known tongue,  a  trumpet  giving  an  uncertain  sound,  a  word 
spoken  into  the  air,  and  both  he  that  speaketh,  and  he  that 
hearethi  would  be  barbarians  to  each  other:  the  assembly 
would  be  a  discord,  in  which  no  one  understood  what  was 
i,  and  no  one  could  say  <<  Amen."  If  we  deny  that  revelation, 
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to  be  understood,  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
language,  then  we  assume  that  its  sense  is  uncertain,  or  that 
men  must  be  inspired  in  order  to  understand  it.  In  either 
case  the  word  of  God  is  of  no  effect.  It  gives  an  uncertain 
sound,  without  signification  ;  and  instead  of  teaching  the  way 
of  God  more  perfectly,  it  becomes,  to  all  the  duties  and  hopes 
of  humanity,  <'a  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 
'^  We  must,  therefore,  either  concede  that  the  usual  laws  of 
language  are  to  be  applied  to  the  Bible,  or  else  that  it  is,  and 
can  be,  no  proper  revelation  to  men,  unless  they  are  also  to 
be  inspired  in  order  to  understand  it."  But  if  inspiration  be 
necessary  to  understand  revelation,  why  may  not  that  inspi- 
ration of  itself  suffice,  and  substitute  the  Bible  as  a  commu- 
nication of  the  will  of  God. 

It  is  time  we  had  entered  upon  the  special  application  of 
these  general  principles  to  the  particular  subject  in  hand. 

The  province  of  Pulpit  Hermeneutics  is,  the  words  and 
sentences  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  ideas  comprised  in 
them.  From  these,  ideas,  doctrines  and  duties  are  educed  and 
taught.  When  the  exact  meaning  of  a  passage  is  ascertained, 
all  the  theology  of  the  passage  is  also  known.  Separate 
words  constitute  the  first  and  simplest  objects  of  the  science, 
yet  sometimes  they  are  the  most  difficult.  These  difficulties 
arise  from  the  combination  of  letters  into  words,  in  the  origi- 
nal languages  of  Scripture,  and  in  those  periods  of  the  history 
of  letters  when  no  distinctions  of  space  were  observed  be- 
tween letters,  words  and  sentences.  Ancient  manuscripts 
were  written  without  any  intervals  of  distance  between  their 
words  and  sentences.  As  their  authors  did  not  separate  their 
words  one  from  the  other,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  decide 
with  any  certainty  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  intended 
their  words  should  be  distinguished.  Great  difficulties  arise 
from  this  source.  Besides,  in  copying,  one  word  has  some- 
times been  divided  into  two ;  and,  again,  two  words  have 
been  united  into  one.  I^etters  have  been  transferred  from  the 
end  of  one  word  to  the  beginning  of  another ;  and  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  preceding  word.     In  this  way 
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the  exact  words  have  been  changed  or  lost ;  and  the  sense 
obscured,  or  rendered  ambiguous.     From  these  causes  innu- 
merable irregularities  have  crept  into  the  sacred  text.     Some 
words  are  defective,  others  redundant ;  in  some,  letters  have 
been  transposed,  and  the  word  materiall7  altered;  and   in 
other  cases,  the  change  or  transposition  of  words,  has  altered 
the  sense  of  entire  sentences.'*     Sentences  misplaced  by  some 
copyists,  or  omitted  by  others,  have  affected  whole  para- 
graphs.    Illustrations  of  these  irregularities  may  be  found   in 
almost  endless  variety  in  works  on  sacred  criticism.     They 
are  referred  to  here,  to  show  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
verbal  criticism,  especially  to  the  pioneers  of  the  science,  and 
to  suggest  the  necessity  of  caution  in  prosecuting  the  study 
of  so  important  and  yet  so  difficult  a  subject.     But  the  chief 
of  these  obstacles  have  been  removed.     The  labors  in  this 
department  of  criticism  have  been  Herculean.     We  can  but 
admire  the  unwearied  patience,  the  indomitable  perseverance, 
and  the  profound  love  of  truth  which  has  sustained  these 
pursuits.  >  The  workmen  have  come  from  the  deep  mines,  and 
hidden  lores  of  past  ages,  with  gems  of  piiceless  value,  to 
enrich  and  perfect  our  present  authorized  versions  of  the  Word 
of  God.     We  have  entered  into  their  labors,  often  without 
knowledge  of  their  toils,  or  gratitude  for  its  results.     Of  the 
trees  they  planted  we  gather  the  fruits;  or,  perhaps,  more 
fitly,  of  the  materials  they  gathered  we  construct  the  glorious 
temple  of  truth.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  that  shows 
the  continual  interposition  of  Providence,  that  amidst  these 
endless   irregularities  and   mistakes,   no   real   contradictions 
occur  in  the  Scriptures,  and  no  important  doctrine  of  religion 
has  been,  in  the  slightest  degree,  changed  or  even  modified. 
We   may   come   then   to   the  study  of  the   Scriptures  now 
with  every  auxiliary  we  can  need  for  their  eldcidation ;  and 

*  An  amusiog  iDslaace  of  this  kind  is  related  by  Porter,  in  his  Principles 
of  Textual  Criticism,  in  which  a  copyist  made  St.  Paul  to  say.  Acts 
xxiii.,  5,  not  '*  thou  shalt  not  speak  eml  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people;"  bat 
'*  thou  shalt  not  shave  badly  the  ruler,"  &c.  A  good  rale  in  itself;  bat 
very  unsuitable  to  the  occasion. 
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with  the  asBuraaee  that  onr  present  authorized  English  ver- 
sion  is  so  nearly  correct  as  to  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  make  it  just  what  it  should  be ;  a  faithful 
transcript  of  the  original  languages ;  and  just  what  it  would 
have  been  if  God  had  spoken  all  the  words  of  the  Bible  in 
our  mother  tongue. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  rules  by  which  the  Word  of 
God  is  to  be  studied  for  the  increase  of  our  own  knowledge 
in  the  Scriptures ;  and  explained  for  the  learning  and  edifica- 
tion of  others. 

1.  Every  word  must  have  some  meaning.  Letters,  formed 
into  words,  do  not  naturally  or  by  any  necessity  of  sound,  or 
arrangement,  mean  the  things  they  are  used  to  signify.  The 
meaning  of  words  is  conventional.  ^'  Usage  or  custom  has 
constituted  the  connexion  between  words  and  ideas;"  and 
this  connexion  is  now  necessary.  But  it  does  not  follow 
from  this,  that  a  word  is  susceptible  of  only  one  meaning. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  at  first,  every  word  is  now 
susceptible  of  several  meanings.  But  for  this  usage  of  words, 
Chey  must  have  been  indefinitely  multiplied  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  society  in  its  successive  accumulation  of  ideas. 
Custom,  in  multiplying  the  meanings  of  a  word,  has  augmen- 
ted the  liberties  of  language,  without  materially  increasing 
(he  difficulties  of  the  science  of  interpretation.  Our  proposi- 
tion, while  presenting  a  truism,  is  intended  to  show  that  every 
word  possesses  some  significancy  in  itself,  and  less  or  more  of 
force  according  to  its  circumstances  of  time,  place,  connex- 
ion, &c.,  &c. 

2.  No  word  can  have  more  than  one  meaning,  at  the  same 
time^  in  the  same  place.  All  analogy  confirms  the  truth  of 
this  proposition.  Sincerity  demands  universal  obedience  to 
the  rule  it  imposes.  No  conscientious  person,  who  either 
commits  his  sentiments  to  writing,  or  utters  anything,  intends 
that  a  diversity  of  meanings  should  be  attached  to  what  he 
writes  or  says ;  and  consequently  neither  his  readers,  nor  those 
who  hear  him,  should  affix  to  it  any  other  than  the  true  and 
obvious  sense.     If  such  be  the  practice  in  all  fair  and  upright 
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intercourse  between  men,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  God,  who 
has  graciously  vouchsafed  to  employ  the  ministry  of  men  in 
order  to  make  known  his  will  to  mankind,  sdiould  have  de- 
parted from  this  way  of  simplicity  and  truth  ?  The  charac- 
ter of  the  Scriptures  requires  this  unity  and  simplicity  of 
sense  to  render  intelligible  to  men  the  design  of  their  Great  ^ 
Author ;  which  could  never  be  comprehended  if  a  multiplicity 
of  senses  were  admitted. 

3.  Words  may  be  used  in  a  literal^  tropical^  or  a  apiriiual 
sense, 

(1.)  The  literal  sense  of  a  word  or  passage  is  that  which  is 
signified  or  required  in  its  natural  and  proper  significatiou, 
without  any  trope,  figure,  or  metaphor,  and  abstracted  from 
any  mystic  meaning.  It  is,  perhaps  more  perspicuously,  the 
sense  which  is  spontaneously  presented  to  the  mind  as  soon 
as  the  sound  of  the  word,  or  words  is  heard.  Thus,  in  Gren. 
i.,  3,  it  is  written,  '<  God  said,  let  there  be  light ;  and  there 
was  light."  These  words  are  to  be  taken  in  their  obvious 
signification  as  teaching  that  God  created  light.  This  is  their 
literal  meaning ;  and  they  import  nothing  else.  Any  other 
sense  would  misinterpret  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  Of  the  same 
character  are  the  words :  I  and  my  Father  are  one.  John,  x.^ 
30.  The  deity  of  Christ,  and  his  equality  with  God  the  Fa- 
ther are  so  distinctly  asserted  here,  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  any  other  than  the  literal  meaning  could  be  given 
to  it. 

(2.)  The  tropical  sense  occurs  when  words  are  diverted  to 
a  meaning  which  they  do  not  naturally  denote,  but  which 
they  nevertheless  intend  under  some  figure  or  form,  found  in 
all  languages,  and  allowable  under  all  circumstances ;  as  when 
the  properties  of  one  person  or  thing  are  attributed  to  another. 
Hardness  when  applied  to  stone  is  literal,  when  applied  to  the 
heart  is  figurative.  This  form  of  speech  is  very  common  in 
the  Scriptures. 

(3.)  The  spiritual  sense  is  founded  not  on  a  transfer  of 
words  from  one  signification  to  another,  but  on  the  entire  ap- 
plication of  the  matter  itself  to  a  different  subject.     There 
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are  numerous  passages  of  Scripture,  to  which,  besides  the  im- 
mediate signification,  whether  literally  or  tropically  expressed, 
there  is  attached  another  and  a  more  remote  meaning.  Let 
Lev.  xvi.  be  compared  with  Hebrews  ix.,  7 — ^20 ;  and 

the  spiritual  import  of  the  high  priest's  entrance  into  the  holy 
place  on  the  day  of  atonement,  will  be  found,  according  to 
Paul,  to  have  a  spiritual  reference  to  the  entrance  of  Christ 
into  the  presence  of  God.  This  rule  of  interpretation,  how* 
ever,  is  only  allowable  or  safe  when  Scripture  becomes  its 
own  interpreter ;  and  we  are  led  from  the  near  to  the  remote, 
from  the  plain  to  the  recondite,  from  the  literal  to  the  spirit- 
ual by  **  holy  men,  who  wrote  and  spoke  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Under  their  guidance  the  rule  is  harmo- 
nious with  pure  hermeneutics.  Without  it,  it  may  be  fruitful 
of  mischief.  It  is  to  be  used,  therefore,  with  caution  ;  and 
only  as  the  sacred  writers  furnish  us  with  authority  and  set 
the  example. 

4.  Every  word  and  passage  of  Scripture  is  to  be  interpre- 
ted as  bearing  its  plain,  primary  and  literal  senscy  unless 
good  reason  can  be  given  why  it  should  be  tropically  or  spirit- 
ually understood.  The  natural  sense  of  every  word  is  the 
primary  and  literal  one.  The  original  sense  is  that  which  the 
word  was  coined  to  convey.  But  words,  in  the  general  cur- 
rency of  language,  often  lose  their  original  value,  and  some- 
times the  entire  stamp  of  their  first  impression.  There  are 
many  words  which  at  present  never  have  their  original  and 
proper  sense,  such  as  etymology  would  assign  them,  but  only 
a  secondary  sense,  which  may  in  such  cases  be  now  called  the 
proper  sense. 

The  words,  knave  and  villain^  may  serve  to  illustrate  this 
point.  The  former  originally  meant,  a  boy,  or  young  man, 
then  a  servant ;  now,  a  rogue.  The  latter,  was  formerly  '^  a 
low  country  farmer ;  a,  pure  villain,  belonged  to  the  manor, 
and  might  be  expelled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord ;  a  villain 
in  gross,  was  bound  to  the  person  of  his  Lord  and  his  heirs." 
At  present  it  signifies  a  vile,  wicked  man.     These  changes  of 
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signification  must  always  be  considered  in  settling  the  mean- 
ing of  words. 

6.  '^  When  we  admit  the  tropical  sense  of  a  passage,  we 
do  so  because,  if  literally  understood,  the  subject  and  predi-- 
cote  would  not  harmonize,  or  because  a  literal  sense  would  be 
frigid,  unmeaning,  or  inappropriate.  In  such  cases  we  as- 
sume the  position,  that  the  writer  was  guided  by  common 
sense,  and  did  not  mean  to  say  what  would  involve  a  contra- 
diction or  an  absurdity,  or  what  is  frigid  and  inept. 

For  example :  When  we  read,  in  Psal.  Ixxxiv.,  11,  the  Lord 
Ood  is  a  sun  and  a  shield,  we  cannot  understand  these  words 
sun  and  shield  in  their  natural  significations,  but  in  a  tropical 
sense.  We  know  God  is  a  spirit ;  and  a  spirit  cannot  be  a 
sensible  material,  ever-varying,  perishable  object.  We  sup- 
pose the  writer  to  mean,  in  such  a  case,  that  God  is  to  us  what 
the  sun  is  to  the  natural  world  ;  and  the  shield  to  the  warrior 
in  the  strife  and  danger  of  battle.  He  imparts  life  and  light, 
and  diffuses  his  blessings,  for  comfort  and  defence,  every- 
where and  without  cessation. 

It  is  time  we  had  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
modes  suggested  by  the  science  for  ascertaining  the  meaning 
of  words.  Our  notices,  however,  must  be  very  general  and 
very  brief.  It  is  assumed  as  the  only  correct  principle  of  in- 
terpretation, that,  to  borrow  the  figure  of  the  apostle,  the 
Word  of  God  always  gives  a  certain  sound :  that,  as  it  aims 
to  teach,  so  it  employs  language  intelligible  and  familiar  to 
those  whom  it  addresses :  and  that,  although  it  is  inspired, 
and  because  it  is  inspired,  the  signification  of  its  words  and 
sentences  must  be  sought  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the  meaning  of  words  and  sentences  in  other  writings  are 
sought.  The  rules  to  guide  us  in  this  investigation  is  the 
subject  we  are  now  to  consider. 

1.  The  usus  loquendi.  The  languages  in  which  the  Scrip- 
tures were  written  are  no  longer  living  languages.  The  usus 
loquendi  of  these  dead  languages  is  the  first  business  of  an 
interpreter  of  the  words  and  sentences  in  which  the  sacred 
books  were  written.     Prof.  Stuart  defines  the  usus  loquendi 
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tq  be  the  sense  which  usage  aiteuJies  to  the  words  of  any  lanr 
guage.  Words  have  their  individual  and  independent  histo- 
ries: their  origin,  import  and  changes  of  signification,  are 
distinct,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  trace  them.  The 
means  of  ascertaining  their  meaning,  are  likewise  clear  and 
direct.  The  laws  of  evidence  apply  to  them  as  well  as  to 
matters  of  fact.  The  witnesses  are  the  writers  themselves, 
their  contemporaries,  their  interpreters,  and  foreigners  who 
understood  their  vernacular  language.  From  these  we  may 
ascertain  the  meaning  affixed  to  a  word  by  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  its  use. 

2.  The  design  of  the  writer.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  every 
writer  has  some  particular  object  in  view,  that  is  either  distinctly 
stated,  or  apparent,  from  the  terms  and  tenor  of  his  writing. 
St.  Luke  declares  his  object  in  writing  the  gospel  history  at 
the  opening  of  his  narrative ;  and  reiterates  it  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Acts.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  John  defines  his  de- 
sign, near  the  close  of  his  gospel ;  John  xx.,  30,  31.  The 
nvowal  of  the  design  of  the  book,  in  each  case,  furnishes  a 
key  by  which  we  are  to  open,  and  explain  many  of  the  words 
and  sentences  they  have  written  to  help  our  knowledge  and 
confirm  our  faith.  The  same  is  true  of  most  of  the  other 
books  of  Scripture,  especially  of  the  apostolic  epi3tles. 

3.  The  general  scope  of  the  subject.  Assuming  a  writer 
to  be  intelligent,  and  knowing  his  design,  we  may  bring  the 
nature  of  his  subject,  his  mode  of  treating  it,  and  all  the 
other  adjuncts  of  style,  habits  of  thinking,  tone  of  feeling, 
and  forms  of  expression  to  bear  specifically,  and  with  almost 
entire  certainty,  upon  the  meaning  of  his  words,  and  the 
sense  of  his  sentences.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  a  trea- 
tise on  justification  by  faith  ,*  its  necessity,  grounds,  condi- 
tion, benefits  and  fruitfulness.  The  subject  explains  the 
language ;  the  language  sheds  heavenly  light  upon  the 
subject. 

4.  The  immediate  context.  The  language  round  about  a 
word  or  sentence  affords  one  of  the  best  rules  of  judging  a 
word  or  passage  that  may  be  found  obscure  or  ambiguous. 
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All  general  modes  of  treating  a  subject  admit  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  great  variety  of  arguments  and  illustrations  into  the 
body  of  the  discourse,  and  thus  terms,  &c.,  are  brought  for- 
ward, not  incongruous  with  the  general  scope,  and  not  to  be 
explained  by  an  application  of  its  principles.  They  have  a 
particular  meaning,  derived  from  the  place  they  occupy,  and 
from  the  words  that  stand  sentinel  about  them.  Here  then 
their  sense  is  to  be  sought ;  and  in  most  cases  the  search  will 
be  successful.  But  if  it  be  not  found,  then  we  should  ex- 
plore the  regions  more  remote ;  and  may  extend  the  circle  of 
inquiry  until  its  lines  reach  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  ocean 
of  trtith. 

5.  Parallel  passages.  There  is  a  remarkable  unity  in  the 
sacred  writings.  Numerous  as  are  their  authors,  they  are  the 
product  of  One  Spirit.  Many  passages  resemble  each  other, 
in  language,  structure  and  object.  The  perfect  agreement  of 
the  parts  of  the  Bible  in  doctrine,  authorizes  the  expectation 
of  similarity  in  treatment,  if  not  sameness  in  words.  These 
facts  are  the  basis  of  parallelism.  Parallels  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  same  writer ;  then  in  different  writers  remote 
from  each  other.  These  may  be  compared  with  one  another. 
But  great  circumspection  is  necessary  in  this  department  of 
hermeneutics.  Mere  resemblances  do  not  constitute  parallels. 
When  parallels  are  found,  the  clearer  passage  is  to  govern  the 
more  obscure ;  the  fuller  to  qualify  the  more  brief. 

This  must  suffice.  We  have  aimed  only  to  present  an 
outline  of  the  subject,  and  thus  to  attract  a  more  general  at- 
tention to  the  scientific  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Its 
application  to  the  pulpit,  which  was  the  leading  design  of  the 
writer,  cannot  now  be  made.  It  may  possibly,  hereafter,  be 
pursued  in  an  article  on  expository  preaching.  If  the  hope 
may  be  indulged,  that  any  of  his  juniors  in  the  ministry  have 
been  incited  to  the  more  earnest  study  of  hermeneutics,  he 
begs,  in  the  language  of  a  most  solemn  formulary,  to  urge 
them  to  continue  in  the  same,  that  their  profitting  may  appear 
unto  all.  "  Forasmuch  then  as  your  office  is  both  of  so  great 
excellency,  and  of  so  great  difficulty,  ye  see  with  how  great 
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care  and  study  ye  ought  to  apply  yourselves,  as  well  that  ye 
uiay  show  yourselves  dutiful  and  thankful  unto  that  Lord 
who  hath  placed  you  in  so  high  a  dignity;  as  also  to  beware 
that  neither  you  yourselves  offend,  nor  be  occasion  that  others 
offend.     Howbeit  ye  cannot  have  a  mind  and  will  thereto  of 
yourselves ;  for  that  will  and  ability  is  given  of  God  alone ; 
therefore  ye  ought,  and  have  need  to  pray  earnestly  for  his 
Holy  Spirit.     And  seeing  that  ye  cannot  by  any  other  means 
compass  the  doing  of  so  weighty  a  work,  pertaining  to  the 
salvation  of  man,  but  with  doctrine  and  exhortation  taken  out 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  aud  with  a  life  agreeable  to  the  same ; 
consider  how  studious  ye  ought  to  be  in  reading  and  learning 
the  Scriptures,  and  in  framing  the  manners,  both  of  your- 
selves and  of  them  that  specially  pertain  unto  you,  according 
to  the  rule  of  the  same  Scriptures ;  and  for  this  self-same  • 
cause,  how  ye  ought  to  forsake  and  set  aside  (as  much  as  you 
may)  all  worldly  cares  and  studies."     Obedience  to  these  prin- 
ciples of  our  ecclesiastical  regimen  will  make  those  who  wait 
on  her  altars  men  of  one  book,  as  of  one  mode  and  object  of 
life.     That  one  book  will  be  the  Bible.     Not  that  other  books, 
as  sources  of  knowledge,  and  auxiliary  to  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  to  be  discarded.     But 
that  they  are  to  be  used  as  helps  to  the  sole  and  supreme 
study  of  the  Word  of  God — subsidiary  only  to  the  great  aims 
and  objects  of  life's  vocation.     '<  Through  desire  a  man  seek- 
eth  and  intermeddleth  with  all  knowledge."     Desire,  what- 
ever  its   intensity,  or   whatever    the   fields  of  knowledge 
through  which  it  guides  a  man,  will,  if  fed  and  influenced  by 
heavenly  wisdom,  always  bring  its  treasures  to  sustain  and 
illustrate  the  Word  of  God.     The  unlearned  and  unstable 
may,  and  often  do,  <'  wrest  the  Scriptures  to  their  own  de- 
struction."    The  philosophers  of  this  world,  wise  above  that 
which  is  written,  may  reject  them  as  a  series  of  "  cunningly 
devised  fables."     Be  it  so.     Inspiration  may  be  voiceless  to 
them.    Like  the  deaf  adder  they  remain  uncharmed  by  the 
swelling  melody  of  its  music.     Though  angel  hands  trill  its 
chords,  it  awakes  no  responsive  notes  in  their  hearts  of  stone. 
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Its  echoes  die  away  amid  the  reverberations  of  the  coming 
eternity,  and  they  heed  it  not.  But  the  notes  of  its  ever  new 
and  unvarying  song  of  redemption  are  not  without  hearers. 
Many  hear  and  fear  and  turn  to  God.  Their  hearts  repose 
upon  his  word,  and  it  pours  the  full  tide  of  its  holy  song 
through  their  souls  as  sea  murmurs  roll  through  the  shells  on 
the  shore. 


ART.  v. 

THE  MORAL  POWER  OF  THE  PRESS. 


Bt  TBI   EdITOB. 


Christianity  is  a  unit.  It  possesses  a  grand  central  unity, 
and  it  is  based  upon  the  only  absolute  unity  in  existence : 
the  unity  of  the  God-head.  There  are,  indeed,  '<  diversities 
of  administration,"  but  an  a)K)stle  has  informed  us,  that  they 
proceed  from  the  self-same  Spirit ;  that  <'  there  is  one  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism ;  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is 
above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all."  But,  if  Christi- 
anity be  a  unit,  the  agencies  of  Christianity  are  not  a  unit. 
They  are  multiform.  And  how  infinitely  wise  it  is,  that 
they  are  not  a  unit ;  that  God  has  not  committed  us  to  the 
iron  track  of  one  inviolable  method  of  doing  good,  but  has 
permitted  us  to  make  our  selection  from  the  countless  instru- 
mentalities evolved  by  his  Providence  in  the  progress  of 
society.  It  is  wise  in  its  adaptation  to  the  ever  changing  as- 
pects of  human  nature ;  wise  for  the  opening  avenues  of 
philanthropic  exertion ;  wise  as  a  means  of  awakening  the 
slumbering  resources  of  Christian  activity,  and  of  giving 
healthfulness  and  proportion  to  the  manhood  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

And  there  is  not  only  Divine  wisdom,  but  there  is  Divine 
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beauty  in  this  arrangement.  One  of  the  elements  of  beauty, 
we  are  informed,  is  unity  amidst  diversity.  Unity  would  be 
monotonous  without  diversity,  and  diversity  would  be  per* 
plexing  without  unity ;  so  that  the  emotion  of  the  beautiful 
could  not  be  excited  within  our  bosoms  without  their  combi- 
nation. A  rail-track  or  a  desert  is  not  beautiful ;  but  a  land- 
scape or  a  garden  is  full  of  beauty,  because  their  mingled 
objects,  in  virtue  of  an  assumed  unity,  produced  but  one 
sBSthetical  impression. 

We  claim  an  analogous  advantage  for  Christianity.  While 
its  foundation  is  one,  and  its  animus  is  one,  its  multiplied 
agencies  unspeakably  enhance  its  glory.  They  shed  over  it 
the  charms  of  a  loveliness  which  one  solitary  contrivance 
could  never  display.  There  never  has  been  a  more  attractive 
experiment  than  the  resolution  of  light  into  the  seven  pris- 
matic colors;  an  experiment  which  demonstrated  that  the 
beauty  of  color  is  not  originally  in  the  pink,  or  in  the  rose, 
but  in  the  unity  of  the  solar  light.  Christianity  has  outdone 
philosophy.  It  has  analyzed  the  elements  of  Christian  use- 
fulness, and  thrown  out  a  magnificent  spectrum  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  demonstrated,  that  in  the  very  unity 
of  the  gospel,  there  is  a  transcendant  diversity  of  agencies,  all 
radiant  with  the  beauties  of  the  cross,  and  blending  their 
tints  into  the  glowing  symbol  of  the  apocalyptic  "  rainbow 
which  is  round  about  the  throne." 

It  would  be  pleasing  to  consider  apart,  and  to  expatiate  at 
length,  upon  these  agencies,  and  upon  their  essential  harmony, 
but  our  limited  space  will  allow  us  to  notice  only  one,  and 
that  very  briefly ;  the  power  of  the  press.  "  The  power  of 
the  press,"  is  a  hackneyed  phrase ;  but  very  little  understood 
in  its  practical  aspects,  or  the  plenitude  of  its  import.  What 
do  we  know  of  power  at  all  ?  It  is  a  very  abstract  idea. 
What  is  it,  and  where  does  it  reside  ?  Do  we  know  any 
thing  of  it  except  by  its  effects?  Yet  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  power ;  and  there  is  power  in  the  press.  Let  us,  for  the 
present  purpose,  give  a  rough  analysis  of  it. 

There  is  the  mechanical  power  of  the  press ;  consisting  of 
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those  forces  which  operate  upon  it  as  a  complicated  machine, 
and  by  which  it  turns  out  the  printed  page  to  the  eye.  In 
this  respect,  as  a  mere  engine  of  physical  power,  combining 
the  natural  agents,  it  is  surpassed  by  many  of  the  works  of 
man;  yet  while  viewed,  especially  in  its  present  improved 
condition,  as  an  achievement  of  human  skill,  it  is  not  excelled 
by  any,  and  perhaps  never  will  be. 

There  is,  also,  the  manual  power  of  the  press ;  the  power 
of  the  laborers  or  operatives  who,  more  or  less  directly,  con* 
duct  its  mechanical  operations.  To  what  vast  multitudes 
does  it  thus  give  employment;  and  what  an  incalculable 
amount  of  labor  does  it  exact  from  them.  If  the  idea  of 
power  is  conveyed  by  the  numbers  who  built  the  great  pyra- 
mid of  Cheops  in  Egypt,  what  idea  must  be  conveyed  by  the 
numbers  who,  at  this  moment,  are  every  where  employed  in 
the  manual  labor  required  by  the  press  ? 

There  is,  besides,  the  intellectual  power  of  the  press ;  that 
which  presides  over  it ;  which  supplies  material  for  it ;  which 
gives  it  life,  and  without  which  it  could  not  work  at  all. 
The  magnitude  of  this  element  appears,  when  we  contem- 
plate the  array  of  mental  energy  which  it  calls  into  exercise. 
Think  of  that  magazine  of  mind  which,  to-day,  is  pouring 
its  treasures  into  the  channels  of  the  press.  Think  of  the 
different  orders  of  intellect  who  are  incessantly  at  work  in 
glutting  its  insatiable  voracity;  philosophers,  statesmen,  his- 
torians, orators,  poets ;  aye,  and  that  endless  corps  of  sniv- 
elling, drivelling,  scribbling  dabsters,  who  burden  its  com- 
plaining wheels  with  their  sickly,  hairbrained  cogitations; 
and  seek  to  transmit  them  to  posterity.  What  a  reservoir ; 
what  a  repository  of  ideas  is  the  press !  What  an  aggregate 
of  thought  is  concentrated  upon  it !  Suppose  the  press  were 
one  mind.  What  a  great  mind  would  it  be,  as  to  its  capacity  ? 
It  would  embody,  in  itself,  all  the  ideas  of  every  other  mind ; 
and  it  would,  by  its  immensity,  approximate  our  conception 
of  the  infinite.  And  how  tremendous  would  be  the  power  of 
such  a  mind  ?  Is  not  this  the  fact  ?  Is  not  the  press  the  ac- 
tual organ  of  such  an  ideal  mind  ? 
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There  is,  what  may  be  called  the  psychological  power  of 
the  press ;  that  power  by  which  it  acts  upon  the  laws  of  the 
mind  in  the  great  reading  public,  and  sets  them  in  motion. 
The  press  is  the  medium  of  contact  between  the  intellectual 
agent  and  the  susceptible  mass  of  the  world's  population ;  a 
medium  exactly  adjusted  to  every  point  of  this  huge  mass. 
Only  reflect,  with  how  many  objects,  this  day,  it  comes  in 
contact.  Is  there  any  human  instrument  on  earth  which 
reaches  so  many,  and  which  is  destined  finally  to  reach  all  ? 
What  a  coUossal  apparatus  is  that  which  is  arranged  to  ope- 
rate upon  so  extended  a  scale.  What  are  steam  engines,  and 
electric  machines,  and  telegraphic  wires,  compared  with  its 
gigantic  dimensions  and  its  countless  relations  ?  But  this  is 
not  the  principal  question.  It  is  not  the  machine,  but  the 
momentum,  the  impulse  which  it  carries  with  it ;  of  which 
this  contact  is  only  the  conductor.  It  arouses  the  mental 
nature  into  conscious  being,  quickens  its  dormant  faculties, 
resuscitates  its  paralyzed  energies.  It  electrifies,  it  galvanizes 
humanity  into  intellectual  life.  It  originates,  it  confers  a 
power,  the  most  tremendous  of  all  power  in  man  ;  the  power 
of  mind  intensely  stimulated.  What  a  change  has  come  over 
the  world  since  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing.  The 
whole  type  of  humanity  has  been  altered  ever  since.  Men  have 
arisen  in  their  majesty  and  asserted  their  prerogatives.  It  is 
this  conscious  power  infused  into  the  masses,  by  the  press, 
which  defies  the  exactions  of  tyranny,  the  trade  of  empiri- 
cism and  the  mummeries  of  superstition. 

There  are  some  recondite  questions,  in  this  connection,  with 
which,  however,  we  will  not  be  troublesome.  One  is,  how  this 
impulse  is  conveyed ;  and  the  second  is,  the  certainty  with 
which  it  is  done.  How  comes  it,  that  when  the  printed  page 
meets  the  eye,  this  prodigious  effect  follows  ?  That  page  has  in 
it  nothing  but  paper,  and  printer's  ink,  and  a  few  conventional 
signs,  variously  disposed.  And  yet  there  is  power,  great  power, 
in  that  page.  It  meets  the  eye,  attention  is  arrested,  association 
goes  to  work,  conception  forms  an  idea,  reflection  revolves,  rea- 
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son  investigates,  judgment  decides,  and  induction  follows  with 
its  results.  And  this  process  is  very  certain ;  absolutely  certain  ; 
just  as  certain  as  that  the  page  meets  the  eye.  Pour  water  on 
a  hydraulic  wheel,  and  it  will  revolve  by  its  gravitating  force, 
and  the  whole  complicated  machinery  will  be  set  in  motion. 
It  is  so  with  the  printed  page  and  the  mind.  What  a  potent 
instrument,  then,  is  the  press  ? 

There  is,  lastly,  the  moral  power  of  the  press ;  its  power  in 
forming  the  character  and  shaping  the  destiny  of  men,  as  mo* 
ral  beings.  There  is  a  result  to  which  philosophical  inquiries 
have  safely  conducted  us,  and  on  which  their  converging  lines 
liave  fallen  in  with  the  teachings  of  the  gospel.  It  is,  that 
there  is  in  every  man,  as  a  distinct  part  of  his  constitution,  a 
moral  nature ;  that  this  is  the  highest  department  of  his  con- 
stitution, and  that  it  actually  controls  him  for  good  or  evil ;  that 
virtue  and  vice,  happiness  and  misery,  the  hopes  and  the  fears 
of  immortality  are  seated  there.  The  press  comes  in  contact 
with  this  department  of  human  nature,  and  exerts  a  tremen- 
dous influence  over  it.  It  exerts,  to  an  alarming  extent,  an 
influence  for  evil.  It  corrupts,  pollutes,  debauches  the  moral 
sentiments,  unsettles  and  destroys  the  sense  of  moral  obliga- 
tion ;  the  most  disastrous  influence  in  existence  ;  for  the  rea- 
son, that  the  only  eflectual  check  upon  human  passions  is  mo- 
ral obligation  ;  is  responsibility  to  God.  To  obliterate  this,  is 
to  open  the  floodgates  of  crime  upon  the  world.  There  are 
absolutely  no  restraints  upon  the  vicious  tendencies  of  the 
age  if  this  be  removed.  We  may  deify  human  reason  ;  we 
may  expatiate  upon  the  dignity  of  human  nature ;  we  may 
appeal  to  human  honor ;  we  may  speculate  upon  the  principle 
of  the  greatest  good ;  we  may  portray  the  hideousness  of 
vice  and  the  charms  of  virtue;  we  may  invoke  the  authority 
of  conscience  ;  we  may  fill  our  statute  books  with  the  prohi- 
bitions and  the  penalties  of  law  ,*  we  may  erect  the  social  ele- 
ment into  the  standard  of  human  conduct ;  we  may  amuse 
ourselves  with  the  theory  of  human  development,  and  dream 
of  the  return  of  the  golden  age ;  but  human  depravity  will 
defy  all  these  appliances,  override  all  these  barriers,  blast  all 
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these  hopes ;  and  the  demon  of  destruction,  satiated  with  the 
carnival  of  unnumbered  victims,  will  raise  the  shout  of  a  mur- 
derous exultation  over  a  conquest  so  easily  won.  The  only 
wall  of  adamant  which  he  cannot  scale  is  the  sense  of  moral 
obligation ;  the  wall  which  an  ungodly  press  undermines  and 
throws  down,  making  the  heart  of  man  the  common  rendez- 
vous of  every  unclean  thing. 

What  enhances  this  power  of  the  press  for  evil  is,  that  in 
addition  to  the  mental  susceptibility  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
there  is  a  moral  affinity  for  it,  a  love  of  sin  in  the  human 
heart,  a  reciprocal  attraction  stronger  than  the  laws  of  chemi- 
cal combination,  which  gives  to  every  species  of  moral  evil  a 
ready  admission,  and  fastens  it  with  a  ten-fold  tenacity  upon 
the  soul.  It  is  only  necessary  to  strike  the  infernal  spark  upon 
man's  combustible  propensities.  They  will  ignite  in  an  in- 
stant, and  blaze  with  fury.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  do  evil  than  good,  and  that  the  progress  of  the 
one  is  so  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  other.  And  there 
is  a  wonderful  degree  of  sagacity  displayed  in  the  modes  by 
which  the  press  is  meule  tributary  to  this  terrible  catastrophe. 
Indeed,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing  lacking  to  pro- 
duce it.  Some  of  them  appeal  to  the  understanding ;  assum- 
ing the  pompous  air  of  philosophic  speculation,  and  even  the 
very  garb  of  religion.  Yes,  there  is  even  a  vaunted  reverence 
for  religion,  and  the  phraseology  of  the  Bible  is  employed  to 
deal  a  death  blow  to  it.  Some  appeal  to  the  imagination,  by 
the  gorgeous  creations  of  unsanctified  genius ;  and  the  graces 
of  a  luxuriant  style  are  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  most  viru- 
lent poison.  Some  appeal  to  the  lower  propensities  by  vulgar 
descriptions,  putting  the  match  to  their  explosive  magazine. 
Some  appeal  to  the  eye,  by  pictorial  representations,  giving  a 
life-like  character  to  the  worst  conceptions  of  an  impure  ima- 
gination. Pictures  read  a  volume,  and  transmit  impressions, 
which  letters  themselves  cannot  emulate.  One  obscene  re- 
presentation may  violate  the  purity  of  a  whole  generation. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  these  destructive  productions  take  every  avail- 
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able  form,  from  the  elegant  volume  to  the  penny  pamphlet  and 
the  filthy  issues  of  the  daily  press. 

The  extent  to  which  this  fearful  influence  operates  is  ap« 
palling.  There  are  no  limits  but  the  means  of  intercourse 
and  the  boundaries  of  civilization.  The  avenues  of  business, 
the  marts  of  trade,  the  lines  of  travel,  are  thronged  with  the 
merchandise  of  death.  Every  hamlet,  and  village,  and  city, 
are  its  thoroughfares.  The  activity  and  enei^y  exhibited  are 
amazing  and  incalculable.  Earth  and  hell  are  moved  to  roll 
the  desolating  surge  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  to  depo- 
site  its  turbid  sediments  in  the  souls  of  men.  And,  what  \re 
may  ask,  can  be  the  motives  which  originate  and  sustain  this 
damning  enterprise ;  which  inspire  with  such  unwearied  indus- 
try this  relentless  crusade  against  the  virtue  of  mankind  ? 
Were  not  human  beings  the  visible  agents,  we  should  instinct- 
ively ascribe  'the  conduct  of  so  awful  a  tragedy  to  the  malig- 
nant pleasure  of  infernal  spirits.  But  the  evidence  of  our 
senses  compels  us  to  know  that  men  are  doing  the  work  of 
the  devil.  It  is  shocking  to  contemplate  these  motives.  In 
many  instances,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  less  than  an  in- 
verted and  distempered  nature,  that  revels  in  the  ruin  of  vir- 
tue and  the  triumph  of  vice  ;'^  that  riots  in  the  subversion  of 
order,  and  rejoices  over  the  spoils  of  ravaged  purity  and  of 
blighted  hope :  in  others,  that  foul  ambition  of  fame,  which 
seeks  notoriety  and  applause  from  the  polluted  breath  of  a  de- 
luded populace.  There  are  men,  lost  to  virtue,  whose  per- 
verted talents  strike  a  chord  in  abandoned  humanity,  for  the 
purpose  of  reverberating  an  infamous  praise  ;  and  whose  suc- 
cess, in  the  havoc  of  their  race,  too  often  raises  them  to  the 
bad  eminence  of  "the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world." 
There  are  others,  and  by  far  the  larger  class,  whose  pritnunt 
tnobile  is  filthy  lucre ;  whose  morbid  appetite  for  gain  cares  not 
for  the  wreck  of  the  merchant-ship  of  humanity,  if  they  can 
but  save  the  cargo  which  it  scatters  at  their  doors.  If  they 
can  only  drive  a  profitable  business,  they  are  content  to  smile 
at  the  victims  of  their  avarice.  Unprincipled  authors,  and  un- 
Bcrupulous  publishers,  collect  their  revenues  at  the  custom* 
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house  of  crime,  and  build  their  fortunes  upon  the  tomb  of 
murdered  innocence.  And  what  would  be  the  result  if  this 
power  were  to  operate  unchecked  ?  Personal  purity  would 
be  commuted  for  personal  infamy,  domestic  peace  would  be 
blasted  with  the  mildew  of  the  grave,  social  harmony  give 
place  to  perpetual  broils,  government  would  be  dissolved, 
anarchy  usurp  the  reins,  and  the  hopes  of  immortality  expire 
in  the  shriek  of  universal  despair ! 

But  the  press  is  powerful  for  good,  and  we  claim  it  as  the 
legitimate  agency  of  the  gospel ;  as  the  chief  of  all  its  subor- 
dinate instrumentalities  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  God 
throughout  the  earth.  It  is  true,  that  to  a  great  extent,  it  has 
hitherto  been  appropriated  by  the  devil  to  the  work  of  de- 
struction. But  it  is  not  his.  It  rightfully  belongs  to  God  and 
his  cause ;  to  the  glory  of  Christianity,  and  the  virtue  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  The  report  of  Faust's  collusion  with 
the  devil  in  the  invention  of  moveable  types  was  a  harmless 
slander.  Faust  had  no  such  ill-omened  partnership  in  the 
eventful  transaction,  nor  the  devil  the  envied  credit  of  any 
such  distinguished  participation.  It  was  Faust  and  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  and  not  Faust  and  the  devil,  that  were  con-* 
cemed  in  the  triumph  of  genius ;  and  it  ought  to  be  rescued 
from  its  unhallowed  prostitution,  and  restored  to  its  proper  func- 
tions ,-  not  by  legal  injunctions  or  personal  disabilities,  but  by 
the  skill,  the  industry  and  the  vigilance  of  Christians.  It  is 
as  open  to  them  as  to  the  apostles  of  iniquity,  and  its  capacity 
for  good  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  greater  than  its  capacity 
for  evil. 

This  capacity  rests  upon  the  platform  of  three  command- 
ing principles:  first,  that  of  naiural  reckon;  the  inalien- 
able prerogative  of  the  race,  however  fallen  and  debased. 
We  would  not  be  misunderstood  in  this  assertion,  as  inculca- 
ting a  theological  error.  We  mean  that  men  are  just  as  capa- 
ble of  reading  and  understanding  and  remembering  a  good  as 
they  are  a  bad  book,  so  far  as  the  intellectual  process  is  con- 
cerned. Sin,  though  it  has  impaired,  has  not  obliterated  the 
powers  of  ratiocination,  nor  committed  them  to  the  necessary 
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rejection  of  truth  as  a  system.  On  the  contrary,  by  the  very 
laws  of  the  mental  organization,  it  must  commend  itself  to  the 
approval  of  reason  whatever  may  be  the  decisions  of  the 
will.  On  this  ground,  truth  has  prima  facie  advantage  over 
error ;  an  advantage  too  little  appreciated  by  the  friends  of 
the  Bible.  The  second,  is  the  principle  of  preventing  grace ; 
that  universally  diffused  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  super- 
induced by  the  atonement  of  Christ  upon  redeemed  creatures, 
which  renders  them  morally  accessible  to  the  truth,  and  im- 
parts to  them  a  receptivity  of  it ;  an  influence  which  ante- 
dates all  human  exertions  ;  which  relieves  the  soil  of  huma- 
nity from  the  curse  of  a  hopeless  sterility ;  which  impreg- 
nates the  mass  with  the  susceptibility  of  good ;  a  ^'  light 
which  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world." 
For  this  reason,  we  are  justified  in  the  belief,  that  we  are  ful- 
filling no  thriftless  mission,  when,  by  means  of  the  press,  we 
are  scattering  on  the  field  of  the  world  the  seeds  of  eternal 
life.  The  third  of  these  principles,  is  that  of  attendant 
grace;  that  blessing  which  accompanies  the  truth;  which 
gives  it  saving  sufficiency  when  it  arrives  ;  which  makes  the 
word  of  Christ  "  spirit  and  life  ;"  for  it  is  that  word,  and  that 
only,  which  claims  this  sublime  distinction.  Nothing  else  pos- 
sesses it.  Books,  sermons,  tracts,  have  this  power  only  as 
they  embody  this  word ;  and  they  have  the  one  whenever 
they  embody  the  other.  If  they  become  "  a  savor  of  life 
unto  life,  it  is  because  they  contain  the  substance  and  the  salt 
of  evangelical  teaching,  and  for  no  other  reason.  And  these 
they  may  very  effectually  contain,  without  employing  the 
identical  forms  of  expression  found  in  the  "  lively  oracles." 
All  that  is  requisite  is  the  unadulterated  truth,  whether  by 
exposition,  expostulation,  narrative  or  incident.  Every  mode 
of  its  dissemination  is  entitled  to  the  prospering  sanction  of 
God,  and  has,  a  thousand  times,  been  honored  by  it.  It  is  not 
the  words  of  Baxter,  of  Bunyan,  of  Doddridge,  of  Wesley,  or  of 
any  other  man,  that  have  been  so  illustrious  in  winning  souls 
to  Christ,  in  reforming  the  manners  and  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  society.     It  is  because  these  men  have  so  truthfully 
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and  so  happily,  in  the  style  peculiar  to  each,  administered 
those  inspired  verities  which  have  been  followed  by  the  bap- 
tism of  the.  Holy  Ghost.  There  is,  indeed,  a  species  of 
power  in  truth  itself;  power  in  the  laws  of  man's  mental  eco- 
nomy. But  this  is  not  the  power  on  which  we  rely  in  using 
the  press  as  agency  for  the  recovery  of  apostate  man.  It  is 
something  higher  and  better ;  of  which  we  have  a  specific 
guaranty  in  the  charter  which  authorizes  such  an  enterprise. 
It  is  "the  power  of  God  utito  salvation ;"  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
the  means  of  an  evangelical  press,  "convincing  the  world  of 
sin,  of  righteousness  and  of  judgment."  These  three  princi- 
ples constitute  the  platform  upon  which  we  erect,  the  warrant 
by  which  we  work,  and  the  energy  by  which  we  sway  this 
mighty  engine,  to  demolish  the  empire  and  to  repair  the  rava- 
ges of  sin. 

The  office  of  the  Christian  press,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
power  for  good,  is  of  several  kinds,  which  it  may  be  pertinent 
to  notice.  It  is  anticipative.  It  is  its  duty  to  get  the  start  of 
error ;  to  outstrip  its  busy  competitor ;  to  plant,  to  pre-occu- 
py  the  mind  with  the  lessons  of  truth.  It  is  an  unspeakable 
advantage  to  make  a  good  start  in  a  good  cause ;  to  forestall 
the  invasion  and  the  entrenchment  of  an  enemy.  If  we 
would  gain  this  advantage,  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  Every 
moment  of  delay  is  concession  and  defeat.  We  must  rise  up 
early  and  work  late,  or  the  vantage-ground  will  be  taken  and 
fortified  against  us.  And  certainly,  we  who  are  commissioned 
to  unfurl  the  standard  of  the  cross  on  every  inch  of  this 
world's  redeemed  territory,  can  rival  the  assiduity  and  sagacity 
of  the  emissaries  of  Satan.  If  they  can  afford  to  work  hard 
for  the  wages  of  iniquity,  we  can  do  it  for  the  rewards  of 
righteousness.  Its  office  is  also  counteractive.  It  must  meet 
error  in  the  field,  which,  by  our  indolence,  we  have  allowed 
it  to  possess,  and  contest  every  foot  of  ground  which  it  has 
obtained.  The  difficulty  is  terribly  enhanced  by  permitting 
it  to  precede  us,  but  we  must  not  submit  to  a  quiet  surrender 
of  any  portion  of  the  Lord's  inheritance.  The  land  of  Ca- 
naan is  the  patrimony  of  Israel,  and  the  invaders  must  be  as- 
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sailed  and  driven  oat.  We  must  appeal  to  arms  ]  we  must 
draw  the  sword,  and  try  the  temper  of  celestial  steel ;  we  must 
drive  the  battle  to  the  gates ;  we  must  invest  the  city,  and 
with  heroic  valor  scale  the  walls,  and  lead  the  conquering  le- 
gions of  Immanuel's  host  into  its  streets  and  palaces  with  the 
shout  of  victory.  For  though  "  the  weapons  of  our  warfare 
are  not  carnal,  they  are  mighty  through  God  to  the  palling 
down  of  strongholds.''  The  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  more 
powerful  than  the  shaft  of  the  devil ;  the  spear  of  Ithuriel  is 
more  polished  than  that  of  ApoUyon. 

The  office  of  the  press  is  reformatory ;  to  make  men  bet- 
ter ;  to  convert  them  to  God ;  to  remodel  the  type  of  hu- 
manity ;  to  reconstruct  society,  to  replenish  its  desolations,  and 
to  throw  around  it  the  cordon  of  truth's  impregnable  for- 
tresses ;  to  make  '^  its  walls  salvation,  and  its  gates  praise." 
The  silent  page,  replete  with  Heaven's  authenticated  message, 
is  full  of  power,  and  contests  the  palm  of  conquest  with  the 
voice  of  the  living  ministry.  Recent  experiments  have  de- 
monstrated that  success  is  not  inseparable  from  the  pulpit ; 
that  the  world  is  not  to  be  subdued  to  Christ  exclusively  by 
conducting  the  campaign  in  churches,  or  by  harangues  to  re- 
gular or  accidental  congregations.  While  the  heavy  ordnance 
of  the  gospel  discharges  its  batteries  in  the  open  field  and  in 
pitched  battles,  its  lighter  arms,  its  flying  artillery,  must  pur- 
sue the  scattered  forces  into  their  fastnesses  until  they  capitu- 
late to  the  '-Captain  of  our  salvation."  Such  appears  to  be 
the  purpose  of  God  and  the  mission  of  the  church,  and  it  is 
every  day  becoming  more  apparent.  What  a  rebuke  to  cleri- 
cal pride,  to  arrogant  pretensions  for  stereotyped  forms !  It  is 
neither  the  minister,  however  eloquent,  nor  the  form,  however 
imposing,  that  God  honors.  It  is  his  word,  whether  with  or 
without  these  adjuncts.  We  do  not  disparage  them,  but  the 
annals  of  Christian  enterprise  bear  testimony  to  the  conver- 
sion of  thousands  who  never  heard  a  minister,  and  who  never 
saw  a  form  of  religion.  And  what  a  rebuke  to  the  inglorious 
inactivity  of  Christians  in  general,  who  in  theory,  adopt  the 
principle  of  universal  aggression !    What  little  appreciation  is 
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there  of  a  lever  which  Provideace  has  so  manifestly  placed  at 
their  disposal.  Let  them  be  aroused.  Let  every  man  put  his 
hand  to  it,  and  the  moral  world  will  soon  give  signs  of  being 
swung  again  into  its  orbit,  and  of  resuming  its  brilliant  career 
among  the  grand  constellations  of  the  heavenly  hosts. 

The  relation  of  a  sanctified  press  to  the  country,  is  one  of 
sufficient  importance  to  awake  the  solicitude  of  every  Chris* 
tian  patriot.  The  purity  and  the  permanence  of  our  institu- 
tions are  intimately  identified  with  its  operations,  whether  we 
consider  the  influence  of  domestic  or  of  foreign  causes.  The 
increase  of  skepticism  and  of  crime,  the  circulation  of  a  li- 
centious literature,  and  the  spread  of  a  bold  and  defying  radi- 
calism in  politics  and  religion  at  home,  directly  threaten  the 
stability  of  government.  Our  principal  defence  against  them 
is  obviously  a  Christian  press  sending  forth  its  myriad  correc- 
tives with  electric  despatch  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
land.  An  infidel  press  precipitated  the  catastrophe  of  the 
French  revolution,  eclipsed  every  luminary  in  the  political 
firmanent,  and  shed  disastrous  darkness  over  the  most  culti- 
vated nation  in  Europe,  while  the  great  red  dragon  disgorged 
up^n  the  fairest  of  kingdoms  a  deluge  of  anarchy  and  of 
blood.  The  same  cause  is  competent  to  repeat  the  same  diar 
bolical  orgies.  But  the  day  for  the  repetition  is  past.  The 
press  is  at  least  partially  regenerated,  and  its  august  patronage 
promotes  the  virtue,  the  peace  and  the  order  of  society. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  question,  of  momentous 
concern  to  American  citizens,  especially  at  this  time ;  the  dan- 
ger from  abroad.  The  tide  of  immigration  is  rolling  its  waves 
with  increased  volume  and  velocity  on  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  shores  of  this  great  continent.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  lower  orders  of  European  and  Asiatic  countries  are  an- 
nually landing  upon  them,  and  seeking  their  fortunes  and  their 
homes  in  every  direction,  over  its  vast  and  varied  extent. 
What  do  they  bring  with  them  as  compensation  for  the  ad- 
vantages they  receive  ?  All  the  evils  of  their  social  position. 
Our  institutions  are  more  endangered  from  imported  vice,  and 
heresy  in  religion  and   politics,  from  German  ^philosophy, 
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continental  pauperism  and  degradation,  and  Roman  Catholic 
superstition,  than  from  an  invading  army.  It  behooves  us  to 
arise  and  invoke  the  remedial  agency  of  the  press ;  to  meet 
them  upon  their  arrival,  to  follow  them  in  their  migrations, 
and  deposit  in  their  abodes  those  voiceless  instructors  which 
may  guide  them  to  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  qualify 
them  for  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty. 

A  word  more ;  and  that  is,  the  relation  of  the  press  to  the 
age.     The  period  in  which  we  live  assigns  us  no  doubtful 
task.     If  ever   ''the  whole  creation  groaned  and   travailed 
together"  under  the  intensity  of  its  own  moral  forces,  it  is 
now.     The  stupor  and  the  dreams  of  ages  are  passing  away 
with  the  dawning  light,  and  the  nations  are  opening  their  eyes 
upon  the  last  epoch  of  their  history.     The  facilities  of  inter- 
course, the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  discovery  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  the  restless  spirit  of  innovation,  are  rapidly 
changing  the  phase  of  humanity.     Thrones  are  shaking,  dy- 
nasties are  dissolving,  and  new  combinations  are  constantly 
forming.     The  whole  earth  is  astir,  and  the  sea  is  whipped 
into  foam  by  the  stormy  elements  let  loose  upon  it.     Old 
things  are  passing  away.     The  unsettlement  and  dismembered 
of  ancient  establishments  augur  the  coming  in  of  a  different 
order  of  things,  to  receive  its  impression  and  its  character 
from  another  or  a  newly  modified  set  of  instrumentalities. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  friends  of  Jesus  to  go  forth  to  the 
work  of  the  world's  redemption,  and  make  the  press  ftilfil  its 
errand  of  mercy  in  causing  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  run  and 
be  glorified,"  and  in  introducing  that  prophetic  era,  when  the 
inspiring  anthem  of  the  angelic  choir  shall  announce  the  fall 
of  anti-Christ  and  the  inauguration  of  the  Son  of  God. 
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ART.  VI. 

SOUTHERN  METHODIST  PUBLICATIONS. 


By  Isaac  Dmktoh,  Esq.,  MIm. 

The  presumption  is,  that  we  are  approximating  the  close  of 
an  exciting  controversy  with  our  Northern  Methodist  breth- 
ren, about  the  property  of  the  Church ;  and  that,  in  this 
controversy,  before  the  legal  tribunals  of  the  country,  we  are 
to  be  successful.  This  contest,  to  all  really  pious  and  well 
disposed  men,  and  especially,  to  all  such  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  whether  North  or  South,  has  been  deeply  painful. 
The  fact  has  been  truly  mortifying  and  humiliating,  that  a 
Church,  wielding  such  an  immense  amount  of  influence,  and 
possessing  so  much  knowledge,  talent,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
real  piety  also,  could  not  quietly  separate,  equitably  divide 
their  property,  and  each  peacefully  pursue  that  course  which 
most  redounds  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
mankind.  But  such  is  the  mournful  truth,  that  the  professed 
disciples  of  Him,  whose  <'  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world," 
have  so  far  lost  sight  of  their  true  position,  that  the  aid  of 
Caesar  has  been  required  to  settle  their  differences. 

Still  more  melancholy  would  it  be,  if  after  we  shall  have 
vindicated  our  claims,  and  obtained  what  we,  of  the  South, 
all  believe  to  be  our  just  rights,  before  the  tribunals  of  the 
country,  we  should  misuse  or  misapply  the  means  secured  to 
us  at  so  much  loss  and  cost  to  the  interests  of  true  religion, 
as  this  unfortunate  contest  has  produced. 

And  although  we  of  the  South,  in  the  performance  of  our 
duty  toward  God  and  man,  were  not  at  liberty  to  waive  the 
contest  and  resign  our  rights,  yet  their  successful  assertion 
will  lay  us  under  high  responsibilities  and  obligations,  which 
we  may  not  with  impunity  disregard  or  treat  lightly.  Should 
we  succeed,  talents  will  thus  be  committed  to  us,  which  we 
shall  not  have  a  right  to  use  according  to  caprice,  or  mere 
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pleasure,  or  interest ;  but  which  we  shall  be  bound  to 
according  to  our  ability,  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good 
of  his  Church.  Hence,  we  should  weigh  the  subject  very 
maturely ;  first,  because  of  our  obligations  for  the  right  per* 
formance  of  our  duty ;  and  secondly,  because  a  proper  com- 
mencement only  promises  a  proper  prosecution  of  the  object. 
An  error  in  the  beginning  will  naturally  lead  to  errors,  and^ 
perhaps,  insurmountable  difficulties,  in  the  progress  of  oar 
purposes. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is,  in  this  connection,  eminently 
worthy  of  consideration  at  this  time ;  and  we  hope  we  shall 
be  par^pned,  if  need  be,  in  calling  attention  to  it.  It  is  divi- 
sible into  three  classes ;  Periodical,  Occasional  and  Standard 
publications.  Of  these  we  propose  to  treat  in  the  order 
named,  separately  indeed,  but,  at  the  same  time,  assuming 
some  general  principles  applicable  to  each. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  if  we  seem  to  animadvert  se- 
verely on  some  things,  let  it  once  for  all  be  understood,  that 
we  do  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  casting  blame  or  censure  on 
any  one.     Those  who  have  had  charge  of  the  duty  of  pub- 
lishing books  and  periodicals  for  the  Church  heretofore,  have 
doubtless  done  the  best  they  could  under  the  circumstances ; 
and  surrounded  with  such  difficulties  as  they  have  encoun- 
tered, have  done  admirably  well.     Nor  has  it  been  deemed  by 
them  or  others,  that  the  past,  or  present  arrangements  are 
either  permanent  or  perfect.     We  have  all  looked  forward  to 
the  settlement  of  the  legal  contest  with  the  Church  North, 
and  the  rejection  of  our  claim  or  the  actual  acquisition  of  the 
means  claimed,  as  the  occasion  to  put  in  operation  a  system 
permanent  in  its  character,  and  suited  to  our  circumstances ; 
and  hence,  have  rather  acted  upon  expedients  than  operated 
upon  a  settled  plan.     The  acquisition  of  those  means  will 
call  upon  us  to  adopt  a  corresponding  system,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  shortly  being  in  possession  of  them,  calls  for  serious 
reflection  beforehand,  how  we  shall  best  employ  them  \  and 
demands  the  consideration  of  the  practical  facts  and  influen- 
ces connected  with  the  subject. 
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In  the  order  proposed,  the  consideration  of  the  periodical 
press  comes  first  into  notice.  The  common  understanding 
among  us  is,  that  all  are  equally  alike  bound  to  sustain,  be- 
cause equally  alike  interested  in,  and  benefitted  by,  our  peri- 
odical press ;  that  ail  share  alike  in  its  advantages,  and  should 
share  alike  in  its  burdens.  Let  us  examine  this  position  a 
little.  A  brother  in  Nashville,  for  example,  or  any  where  in 
Davidson  county,  wishes  to  subscribe  for  the  Nashville  and 
Louisville  Christian  Advocate,  and  is  informed  that  the  sub- 
scription price  is  two  dollars,  and  no  postage.  Another  broth- 
er in  Brownsville,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  wants  the  same  paper. 
He  pays  as  much  or  more,  in  every  way,  for  the  support  of 
the  Church,  as  the  Davidson  county  brother ;  but  although 
he  pays  no  more  than  his  two  dollars  as  subscription,  he  is 
taxed  with  eighty  cents  postage,  if  the  distance  be  over  1000 
miles,  which  we  suppose  it  to  be.  Hence  his  paper  costs 
him  forty  per  cent,  more  than  the  Davidson  subscriber.  Nor 
will  it  do  to  say,  he  might  have  lived  in  Davidson ;  for  all 
cannot  live  in  Davidson  county  who  would  wish  to  subscribe 
for  the  Advocate.  But  we  will  take  a  yet  stronger  case ;  our 
cherished  Sunday  School  Advocate.  The  terms  of  subscrip- 
tion are,  for 

Single  copies  60  cents  per  annum. 

Ten  copies  or  more,  to  one  address,  30  cents  each  per  annum. 
Twenty        "  "  "        26         "         «         « 

One  hundred  "  "        20        "         «»         « 

Thus  the  bare  subscription  to  two  or  three  persons,  in  some 
secluded  neighbourhood,  (which  perhaps,  according  to  means 
and  capacity,  does  more  liberally  than  even  Charleston  her- 
self,) is  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  to  the  Charleston 
subscribers.  This  inequality  is,  however,  still  more  height- 
ened. Let  us  imagine  three  brethren,  in  some  retired  spot, 
in  the  piney  woods  of  Mississippi,  or  the  mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia. They  desire  the  Advocate  for  their  children,  or  per- 
chance to  aid  in  sustaining  and  giving  interest  to  a  Sunday 
School.  They  are  more  than  three  hundred  miles  from 
Charleston.     Subscription  is  to    them  fifty  centS|  postage 
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fifteen  cents,  =  sixty-five  cents  in  all ;  or  three  and  a  fourth 
times  as  much  as  to  a  Charleston  subscriber.  But  should 
they  live  in  Western  Missouri  or  Texas,  one  thousand  or  more 
miles  from  the  office  of  publication,  the  subscription  is  to 
them  fifty  cents,  and  postage  twenty  cents,  =  seventy  cents ; 
or  three  and  a  half  times  the  amount  which  the  Charleston 
subscriber  has  to  pay.  Go  through  all  our  periodicals,  and 
similar  inequalities  exist,  except  as  to  the  clubbing  feature, 
which  happily  pervades  none  else  than  the  Sunday  School 
Advocate.  In  its  effects,  the  clubbing  feature  in  this  paper 
is,  we  think,  both  unfortunate  and  unfair  towards  individuals, 
neighbourhoods  in  the  country,  and  villages.  For  instance, 
when  a  village  of  five  hundred  inhabitants  has  taken  twenty 
papers,  it  has  done  two  and  a  half  times  as  much,  in  propor- 
tion to  numbers,  as  when  a  city  of  five  thousand  inhabitants 
has  taken  one  hundred  papers ;  yet  the  village  has  to  pay 
twenty  per  cent,  more  on  subscription  than  the  city.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  the  plan  is  both  unfortunate  and  un* 
fair.  It  is  true,  that  the  interests  of  Sunday  Schools  belong 
to  the  regular  duties  of  the  pastorate ;  made  such  by  the  rules 
of  the  church;  and  hence  the  zealous  and  faithful  pastor 
will,  in  aid  of  his  efforts  in  this  cause,  strive  to  bring  this 
auxiliary  to  his  assistance ;  but  it  must  tend  to  embarrass 
him,  and  dampen  his  ardor  to  know,  and  perhaps  be  told,  in 
some  secluded  spot,  that  the  patrons  of  the  Sunday  School 
Advocate  have  to  pay,  as  individuals,  or  as  smaller  or  larger 
clubs,  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  more 
for  it  than  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  that  can  take  one  hun- 
dred papers  or  more.  We  dwell  not  upon  this,  as  we  think, 
unfortunate  clubbing  feature,  further  than  to  meet  an  objec- 
tion. It  may  be  said,  that  in  towns  and  cities  there  are  many 
poor  whose  literary  and  moral  training,  those  better  off  must 
provide  for,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  facilities  for  so  doing. 
This  is  granted ;  but  it  is  only  too  painfully  known  that  in 
sparse  or  remote  settlements,  this  destitution  is  as  much  felt, 
and  more  difficult  to  overcome,  than  in  large  towns  and  cities, 
and  the  means  of  bringing  together  children  and  suitable 
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teachers,  are  vastly  less.  If  there  are  fewer  poor  and  helpless 
children,  there  are  also  fewer  rich  persons,  in  proportion,  able 
by  gratuitous  means,  to  furnish  books  and  papers  for  their 
Sabbath  Schools.  In  such  places,  usually,  all  are  poor,  in- 
stead of  there  being,  as  in  cities  and  large  towns,  some  rich 
and  some  poor.  Much  the  larger  portion  may  be  above  want, 
but  few,  or  none  probably,  possess  wealth,  and  of  conse- 
quence, gratuities  must  be  rare  and  small.  True,  a  liberal 
hearted  soul  or  two,  determine  that  the  Sabbath  School  shall 
not  go  down  for  want  of  pecuniary  aid  to  furnish  book«,  the 
Advocate,  and  the  like ;  but  their  gifts  are  often  like  the  gift 
of  the  widow  in  the  gospel  in  another  respect  than  being  only 
two  mites. 

It  is  true,  that  the  American  Messenger,  published  by  the 
American  Tract  Society,  has  reached  a  circulation  of  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand,  as  we  understand,  having  this  club- 
bing feature ;  being  at  the  same  time,  although  substantial, 
yet  very  plain  in  its  mechanical  execution ;  while  the  matter, 
although,  in  the  main,  sound  and  solid,  by  no  means  peculiarly 
interesting ;  yet  it  has  obtained  the  enormous  circulation  of 
some  two  hundred  thousand  copies.  The  question  arises,  how 
Tias  it  obtained  this  vast  circulation  ?  The  answer  is,  mainly 
from  two  causes ;  first,  the  support  and  patronage  of  powerful 
and  active  bodies  of  the  Church,  employing  at  the  same  time,  a 
large  number  of  active  and  persevering  agents ;  and  second, 
the  low  price  of  the  paper,  being  published,  as  is  understood, 
at  mere  cost.  Yet  strange  to  say,  while  a  single  subscriber 
pays  twenty-five  cents,  a  club  of  forty  pay  only  twelve  and 
a  half  cents  each.  But  no  sound  argument  can  be  deduced 
from  this  in  favor  of  the  clubbing  feature ;  since  a  plan  in 
itself  unfair  or  unjust,  however  prosperous  for  a  while,  can 
never  be  permanently  successful. 

Our  itinerant  ministers  being,  as  pastors,  charged  officially 
with  the  care  of  Sunday  Schools,  will  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  the  aid  of  the  Sunday  School  Advocate  in  the  discharge 
of  this  duty,  and  the  more  so,  if  the  embarrassments  arising 
from  difference  in  price  were  removed ;  and  travelling  to 
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every  nook  and  corner,  and  over  every  hill  and  dale  in  the 
land,  they  would  be  able  soon  to  make  the  patronage  to  it 
equal  to  that  of  the  Messenger.  For  the  Advocate  deserves 
to  b^,  and  is  in  reality  popular,  not  only  with  the  Methodist 
Church,  but  also  out  of  it ;  and  hence  with  the  embarrass- 
ments removed  from  it,  and  the  interest  created  in  it,  we  have 
no  doubt,  in  a  short  time,  it  would,  according  to  the  number 
of  parties  sustaining  it,  soon  receive  a  greater  proportionate 
patronage  than  the  Messenger. 

It  is  fair  to  concede,  that  the  Advocate,  if  the  price  were 
equalized,  could  be  published  as  low  as  the  Messenger ;  for  it 
is  proposed,  even  now,  to  furnish  it  to  clubs  of  one  hundred, 
five  cents  lower  than  the  Messenger  is  furnished  to  single 
subscribers. 

We  are  not  unapprised,  that  small  packages  of  papers 
cost  more  in  proportion  to  labor,  paste,  wrapping-paper, 
ink,  and  pens,  in  mailing,  than  large  ones  do ;  and  that  the 
more  addresses  papers  are  sent  to,  the  more  accounts  are  to 
be  kept,  and  of  course,  the  more  account  books,  clerk  hire, 
&c.,  are  necessary.  But  we  still  insist,  (if  we  are,  as  far  as 
may  be,  to  share  equal  advantages,  and  bear  equal  burdens,) 
that,  after  the  subscription  is  equalized,  the  poor  fellow  in  the 
piney  woods,  or  in  the  mountains,  or  frontier  settlements,  who 
has  to  wait  until  his  more  fortunate  brother  in  the  city  full 
or  by  the  railroad's  flying  steed  has,  for  some  two,  three  or 
four  weeks,  had  and  read  his  paper,  and  who  has  then  to  go 
some  eight,  or  ten,  or  twelve  miles  for  his,  is  still  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  To  set  him  upon  as  nearly  equal  terms  as 
possible ;  at  least,  to  limit  his  disadvantages  arising  from  in- 
surmountable obstacles  of  his  situation,  occasioned  by  his 
remoteness  from  the  place  of  publication  and  distance  from 
his  postoffice,  (of  themselves  inconvenient  and  burdensome 
enough,)  without  continuing  other  burdens  that  might  be  re- 
moved, we  propose  further  to  equalize  his  condition  by  pay- 
ing at  the  office  of  publication  the  postage  on  all  periodicals 
published  by  our  Church,  and  charging  it  to  the  general  ex- 
pense of  the  periodicals  published^  and  adding  it  to  the  sub- 
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scription  price;  so  that  all  periodicals  authorized  by  the 
Church  shall  be  at  the  same  cost  at  the  postoffice,  no  matter 
what  distance  from  the  place  of  publication,  as  in  the  place 
where  published.  Even  then  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
would  have  the  advantage,  by  having  the  city  carrier  tp 
bring  the  papers  to  their  doors,  if  they  should  choose  that 
mode  of  obtaining  them. 

We  are  aware  that  to  some,  this  will  appear  rather  a  wild 
proposition.  But  let  those  who  may  think  so  examine  it,  and 
they  will  find,  that,  at  least,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  a  just 
one.  If  I  am  placed  on  the  Colorado,  or  Western  confines 
of  Missouri,  and  have  equal  or  greater  burdens  in  other  things 
in  sustaining  the  Church  and  her  institutions,  is  it  just,  if  it 
can  be  avoided,  to  make  me  pay  forty  per  cent,  more  for  the 
Nashville  and  Louisville  Christian  Advocate  than  my  brother 
in  Tennessee,  in  the  favored  county  of  Davidson  ?  Is  it 
right,  because  I  may  live  at  Parkersburg,  Virginia,  or  Bas- 
trop, Texas,  that  I  should  pay  for  it  three  and  a  half  times 
as  much  as  my  favored  brother  in  the  parish  where  it  is  pub- 
lished, while   I   have    to   hear  my  share   in   sustaining   the 

cause  of  the  Church   in  those   laborious  and   burdensome 

# 

localities  ? 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  this  plan  must  of  necessity  do 
away  with  credit  in  our  periodigals.  To  this  it  is  answered, 
that  it  may  be  safely  and  fearlessly  submitted  to  those  ac- 
quainted with  our  periodicals,  and  the  condition  of  their  ac- 
counts and  issues,  whether  the  disuse  of  credit  in  their  man- 
agement would  be  any  injury  to  them.  We  are  well  con- 
vinced that  if,  in  the  new  arrangements  of  our  publishing 
business,  credit  could  be  abandoned  on  periodicals  of  all 
kinds,  the  plan  would  be  gladly  embraced  by  our  most  ex- 
perienped  men ;  and  that  such  a  course  would  greatly  redound 
to  the  advantage  of  them.  To  illustrate  this  point,  we  need 
refer  to  but  two  facts.  The  first,  is  the  wide  difference  be- 
tween advance  and  deferred  payments;  being  no  less  than 
fifty  per  cent. ;  and  the  second  is,  that  advance  payments 

YoL.  VI,— 30 
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alone  were  announced  for  the  Sunday  School  Advocate,  (and 
we  believe  thus  far  strictly  adhered  to;)  and  that  under  the 
cash  system,  this  paper  can  be  furnished  in  packages  of  one 
hundred  to  one  address,  once  each  month,  at  twenty  cents 
per  annum ;  or  in  packages  of  forty  to  one  address,  at  twenty- 
five  cents  per  annum,  now,  in  the  infancy  of  the  enterprize^ 
and  amidst  the  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome ;  so  that,  if 
this  should  be  the  result  of  the  plan  proposed,  it  will  rather 
be  a  cause  of  congratulation  than  of  regret,  as  its  tendency 
would  be  to  bring  down  the  price  of  publication  to  the  low- 
est standard.  It  might  be  objected,  that  the  publishers  of 
our  papers  would,  upon  this  plan,  have  three  fourths  of  the 
postage  for  three  months ;  one  half  for  six  months,  and  one 
fourth  for  nine  minths  in  advance,  and  that  the  subscribers 
would  lose  the  use  of  that  sum.  To  this  it  may  be  answered, 
that  the  possession  of  capital  will  always  enable  parties  to  do 
work  cheaper  than  when  they  are  without  means ;  and  hence 
the  subscribers  would  be  remunerated  liberally  by  the  reduced 
rate  at  which  their  paper  could  be  furnished. 

But  another  consideration  of  no  little  importance  is  this : 
take  away  th^  onerous  differences  which  the  subject  of  post- 
age creates,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile  causes  of  the  multi- 
plication of  papers,  that  has  so  injuriously  operated  on  their 
cost,  will  be  removed.  The  postage  is  no  small  item  in  the 
cost  of  cheap  newspapers.  Every  one  is  anxious  to  reduce 
their  cost  as  low  as  possible,  and  hence  will  favor  a  scheme 
for  a  paper  near  home,  because  the  postage  will  be  little  or 
nothing.  Thus  unwise  efforts  are  made  to  put  in  operation, 
or  keep  in  existence,  sickly  papers,  that  can  merely  struggle 
for  existence,  but  can  give  little  aid  to  the  cause  they  would 
gladly  sustain  with  giant  strength  if  they  could.  But  multi- 
plied as  they  are,  only  a  feeble  patronage  falls  to  the  lot  of 
each,  however  well  and  ably  conducted ;  and  hence  a  compa- 
ratively high  price  must  be  placed  on  them  to  enable  them  to 
live. 

Leaving,  for  the  present,  the  periodical  press,  with  an  in- 
tention to  refer  to  it  again,  in  some  remarks  of  a  general  na- 
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ture  apidicable  to  all  our  issues,  we  here  take  up  our  occa' 
sional  publications.  These  consist  of  tracts,  and  miscellaneous 
matter,  having  relation  to  such  subjects  as  may  most  readily 
conduce  to  practical  piety  and  duty,  and  may  meet  the  cur- 
rent wants  of  the  church  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times*  These  tracts  and  books  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  tinged  with  our  church  theology,  just  as  the  tracts  and 
books  of  the  various  tract  and  publication  societies  of  the  day 
bear  the  hue  of  the  denominational  theology  of  the  church  or 
churches  which  put  them  forth.  This  is  natural  and  un- 
avoidable, in  the  imperfect  state  of  man  as  we  now  find  him, 
and,  as  from  his  past  history,  must  expect  him  to  continue. 

The  history  of  the  great  American  Tract  and  publication  so* 
cieties  is  in  proof  of  this  fact,  notwithstanding  the  decided 
pledges  that  these  societies  gave,  that  their  publications 
should  be  free  from  any  peculiar  doctrinal  odor ;  and  their 
earnest  declarations  now  that  they  are  so.  Yet  Methodists 
see,  or  think  they  see,  that  either  insensibly  or  intentionally, 
the  publications  of  these  great  societies  have  a  Calvinistic  or 
predestinarian  tinge ;  as  they  suppose,  naturally  resulting  from 
the  preponderance  of  those  doctrines  in  the  committees  of 
publication,  necessarily  arising  from  the  fact,  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  churches  represented  in  these  societies  are  more 
or  less  strongly  predestinarian  in  doctrine ;  and  hence,  at  all 
times,  liable,  as  before  said,  insensibly  or  intentionally  to 
adopt,  and  put  forth  the  peculiar  systems  swaying  their  own 
minds. 

This  result,  the  natural  effect  of  a  cause  permanent  in  its 
character,  could  not  be  expected  to  change  ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son, the  Methodist  Church  as  such,  and  its  members,  individ- 
ually as  persons,  have  almost  entirely  withdrawn  from  any  ac- 
tive co-operation  with  these  societies  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
indirectly  aiding  them  by  purchasing  their  books  and  tracts, 
because  of  their  general  cheapness,  and  the  sterling  worth  of 
many  of  them.  Similar  works  published  by  us,  must,  of 
course,  in  doctrinal  hue,  origin  and  incident,  bear  the  Armi- 
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nian,  as  those  of  the  Americaa  societies,  from  their  organiza- 
tion and  constitution  must  bear  the  Calvinistic  stamp. 

It  would,  doubtless,  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  large  va- 
riety of  such  books  and  tracts  of  real  merit,  suited  to  the 
tastes  and  conditions  of  all,  so  far  as  increased  religious  in- 
struction and  improved  piety  might  be  promoted  by  them. 
But  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  in  the  noble  rivalry  to  excel 
in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  piety,  we  have  powerful 
competitors  in  the  field  before  us,  whose  works,  while  we  may 
in  some  degree  justly  object  to  or  criticise,  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  we  must  admit  to  be  good  and  valuable.  And  al- 
though we  may  be  able  to  present  to  the  public,  works  more 
free  from  objections  or  faults,  we  must  expect  the  public  to 
sustain  and  patronize  us,  not  only  on  account  of  their  excel- 
lence, but  also  on  account  of  their  cheapness ;  since  this  is 
a  consideration  of  vast  consequence,  it  being  palpable  and  tan- 
gible to  every  one,  so  far  as  size,  mechanical  execution,  &<:., 
are  concerned  ,*  while  the  most  acute  purchaser  must  take  an 
entirely  new  book,  as  to  its  literary  or  religious  merits,  mainly 
at  a  risk,  or,  at  least,  on  the  representations  of  others.  Con- 
sequently, our  books  must  be  cheap  .as  well  as  good.  It  will 
not  do  to  say,  that  our  books  have  peculiar  merits.  The 
world  knows' that  a  man  may  honestly  overrate  his  wares. 
Those  literary  or  religious  characteristics  too,  are  the  very 
characteristics  in  which  books  are  most  frequently  valued  be- 
yond their  real  worth ,-  and  hence,  such  commendations  are 
usually  taken  with  <<  some  grains  of  allowance."  And  while 
the  purchaser  may  give  the  seller  credit  for  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity in  his  commendations  of  the  literary  or  religious  value 
of  his  book,  he  buys  by  his  eye,  with  reference,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, yet  in  a  good  degree,  to  the  mechanical  cost  of  the 
work. 

Two  things  enter  into  the  value  of  books ;  the  matter  that 
is  contained  in  them,  and  their  mechanical  execution,  inclu- 
ding the  materials  used.  The  world  is  full  of  books,  either 
useless  ox  absolutely  pernicious,  the  mechanical  execution  of 
nrhich  is  of  the  very  best  kind.     And  it  is  also  unfortunately 
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true,  that  many  excellent  books  have  been  put  up  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  do  injury  to  them,  and  bring  discredit  upon  the 
authors,  publishers  and  vendors.  The  past  gives  us  a  pretty 
good  guarantee  that  we  shall  not  have  any  of  the  classes  of 
useless  or  pernicious  books ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those 
who  may  have  the  direction  of  this  matter,  will  exercise  the 
prudence  and  good  judgment  to  present  the  books  they  may 
bring  forward,  with  substantial  mechanical  execution,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  a  decently  attractive  form,  that  they  may 
command  patronage  both  by  their  durability  and  neatness. 

As  before  said,  the  matter  of  books  is  one  of  the  sources  of 
cost.  Good  and  valuable  books  cannot  be  produced  without 
labor,'care  and  thought.  Works  hastily  written,  no  matter 
what  maybe  the  talents  of  their  authors,  are  almost  uniformly, 
however  brilliant  some  of  the  thoughts  and  ideas,  defective 
about  in  the  ratio  of  the  rapidity  of  the  performance.  And 
rapid  and  inconsiderate  compilers  are  as  likely  to  select  the 
vile»as  the  precious  from  the  treasuries  to  which  they  may  re- 
sort for  materials.  The  fact  is,  that  one  good  book  is  worth 
more  than  two  indifferent  ones ;  and  as  we  have  a  moderate 
mimber,  as  well  varied  as  may  be,  of  sterling  worth  and  me- 
rit,  in  our  catalogue,  we  should  print  liberal  editions  ;  so  that, 
while  by  large  editions  we  may  be  able  to  publish  low,  we 
may  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  and  feel  that  nothing  we 
publish  is  useless  or  of  questionable  tendency.  Nor  will  these 
considerations  be  all ;  for  although  a  large  part  of  mankind 
are  not  able  to  judge  critically  and  accurately  of  the  doctri- 
nal, moral  or  literary  character  of  our  books,  yet  many  are 
capable  of  deciding  one  or  all  of  these  questions ;  and  with 
those  men  who  possess  these  capacities,  the  principle  is  gene- 
rally, if  not  uniformly  held,  that  a  few  good  books  are  more 
useful  than  many  ordinary  or  trashy  ones.  Such  men  know 
that  works  of  real  merit  do  not  spring  from  the  dust,  or 
appear  at  the  bidding  of  the  vain  or  the  conceited,  but  are 
the  products  of  patient  toil,  guided  by  knowledge  and  inspired 
by  genius.  And  those  men  referred  to,  as  capable  of  judging 
and  analyzing  books,  are  those  too  who  must  be  expected  to 
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give  character  to  the  literature  of  a  church,  and  inspire  the 
public  confidence  in  its  productions. 

In  the  order  proposed,  the  standard  works  of  the  church 
come  next  under  view.     Most  of  these  have  probably  been 
already  long  known  to  the  church,  and  in  a  good  degree,  to 
all  who  desired  to  become  acquainted  with  them.     Perhaps 
some  few  of  them  may,  with  advantage,  be  superceded  by 
later  works  ;  or  additional  works  on  the  same  subjects  may  be 
advantageously  introduced.  It  is  lio  wever  doubtful  whether  the 
cause  of  sound  theology  is  advanced  by  the  adoption  of  maoy 
standard  works ;  or  whether  the  position,  that  <'  in  the  multi- 
tude of  counsellors  there  is  safety"  is,  in  this  case,  true.     Those 
who  went  before  us  were,  many  of  them,  men  of  no  ordi- 
nary minds ;  and  some  of  them  especially,  seem  to  have  been 
set  particularly  for  the  building  and  defence  of  the  citadel  of 
truth ;  and,  of  course,  if  so  employed  by  the  Head  of  the 
church,  were  well  qualified  for  the  duty.     We  should  not, 
therefore,  lightly  set  them  aside,  and  adopt  other  oracle*  or 
guides.     Nothing  but  the  most  mature  reflection,  aided  by  the 
most  thorough  conviction  of  the  new  guide  being  superior  to 
the  old,  should  make  us  abandon  the  latter  for  the  former. 
The  disastrous  tendency  of  such  a  course,  as  the  one  here 
combatted,  will  be  but  too  painfully  evident  to  any  man  who 
looks  over  the  church,  ancient  or  modern ;  and  should  warn  us, 
not  on  trivial  grounds,  or  with  rash  haste,  to  discard  the 
works  of  those  who,  under  God,  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
church,  and  secured  for  it  the  unparalleled  prosperity  it  has 
attained. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  would  arrive  is,  that  we 
should  not  largely  multiply  our  standard  works  ;  and  that,  so 
far  as  we  prudently  can,  we  should  avoid  changing  old  for 
new  standards.  It  may  be  that  some  may  really  have  been 
improved  upon ;  that  others  have  ceased  to  be  useful  from  the 
changed  state  of  things,  and  may  be  properly  left  out  of  the 
catalogue,  until  contingencies  arise  that  may  make  them  ap- 
plicable and  appropriate.  And  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
one  might  supply  the  place  of  two  or  more ;  or  there  may  be 
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cases  in  which,  parts  being  applicable  to  our  present  or  proba* 
ble  future  situation,  two  or  more  works  might,  by  a  judicious 
selection,  be  brought  into  a  smaller  compass  in  one  work. 
The  introduction  of  new  errors,  or  new  forms  of  error,  may 
also  require  some  new  standards  as  guides  or  symbols.  On 
none  of  these  points  would  we  presume  even  to  offer  an  opi* 
nion,  as  to  what  the  proper  authorities  should  particularly 
adopt  or  reject  in  our  former  standards  as  heretofore  published ; 
or  what  new  standards  ought  to  be  introduced ;  but  would 
simply  suggest  a  conservative  course  in  general,  and  that  a 
reasonable  limit  be  put  on  the  number  of  works  published  as 
standards ;  so  that  we  may  profit,  as  far  as  possible,  by  liberal 
editions,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  evils  and  dangers  of 
conflicting  or  crude  publications.  We  shall  feel  ourselves 
more  thaiysompensated  if  we  can  draw  the  attention  of  ca- 
pable men  to  the  subject  of  preparing  a  proper  catalogue  of 
standard  works  to  be  published  by  our  church. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  our  standard,  as  to  our  occa- 
casional  works,  but  perhaps  not  with  the  same  extreme  force ; 
though  we  think  that  very  little  less,  next  to  the  Bible  and 
the  pulpit,  they  must  form  the  preservative  influence  of  doc- 
trinal truth  in  our  Church ;  and  often  we  must  depend  wholly 
on  them  to  confirm  the  truth  which  the  Bible  or  the  pulpit  has 
planted.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  they  will  be  found  the  best 
vehicles  by  which  to  convey  truth  and  to  reach  minds  of  a 
certain  type.  In  their  mechanical  execution,  much  the  larger 
portion  of  them,  should  be  plain  and  substantial ;  adapted  to 
use  and  not  to  show.  The  very  idea  of  standard  works  sug- 
gests plainness  and  durability,  not  gaudiness  at  the  expense  of 
real  usefulness ;  and  as  they  are,  as  it  were,  the  bread  of  reli- 
gious sustenance,  so  they  should  be  always  on  the  table; 
always  to  be  procured  whenever  wanted,  at  the  shortest  no- 
tice ;  and  so  long  as  recognized  by  the  Church,  never  permit- 
ted to  be  entirely  exhausted. 

We  again  approach  ground  that  may  seem,  by  some,  to  be 
extravagant,  but  before  we  are  condemned  let  us  be  beard. 
The  children  and  grandchildren  of  the  men  who  built  up  the 
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Book  Concern,  are  in  Florida,  Missouri,  and  Texas.  They 
have  carried  with  them,  not  their  religion  only,  but  their 
Methodism ;  and  are  faithfully  and  zealously  striving  to  plant 
it  in  the  natural  and  moral  wilds  around  them.  To  do  this, 
among  the  auxiliaries  desired,  are  books,  either  standard  or 
occasional,  or  both.  Their  numbers  are  few,  and  they  are 
poor.  Their  preacher  desires  to  do  all  the  good  he  can,  and 
he  sends  for  a  small  box  of  books ;  but  by  the  time  it  reaches 
him,  it  is  so  loaded  with  freight,  drayage,  storage,  commissions, 
and  waggoning,  that  it  is  doubled  in  price  to  him,  and  he  is 
compelled  either  to  suffer  loss,  or  sell  the  contents  of  his  box 
high.  He  must  do  one  or  the  other.  He  approaches  a  bro- 
ther who  wishes  a  book,  and  whose  father  perhaps  gave  fifty 
or  one  hundred  dollars,  some  years  ago,  to  the  <^  Book  Con- 
cern," and  tells  him,  "  Here  is  a  work  I  can  sell  ^u  at  one 
dollar  and  a  half,  the  lowest  I  can  afford  it.  True,  if  you 
were  at  liOuisville,  or  Charleston,  you  could  get  it  for  one 
dollar."  Must  not  the  heart  of  each  sink  within  him,  while 
he  reflects,  that  the  father  of  this  poor  brother  gave  fifty  or 
one  hundred  dollars  to  this  very  purpose,  while  some  other 
brother,  in  easy  circumstances  in  one  of  those  favored  spots, 
Louisville  or  Charleston,  neither  whose  father  nor  himself 
ever  gave  a  cent  to  the  ''  Book  Concern,"  can  buy  this  same 
book  for  one  dollar.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  this  is  one  of 
those  hardships  and  inequalities  that  cannot  be  remedied. 
We  answer,  that  it  cannot  be  entirely  remedied,  but  it  can  be 
much  ameliorated.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  allowing 
the  man  ordering  the  books,  to  adjust  the  bill  of  chaises  on 
them,  and  collect  moneys  due  some  Church  'paper,  or  other 
moneys  due  the  Church,  and  send  his  account  credited,  and 
cancelled  to  the  Depository  where  the  books  were  sent  from, 
or  bring  his  account  up  to  Conference  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
there  to  be  "settled  and  paid.  This  would  be  justice,  and 
no  more.  Those,  both  preachers  and  people,  in  remote  parts, 
would  still  be  under  great  disadvantages,  but  these  would  be 
borne  in  a  manly  and  cheerful  spirit,  since  all  that  was  rea- 
sonable had  been  done  to  lessen  their   peculiar  burdens. 
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These  high-souled  and  spirited  men  would  not  complain; 
though  to  hear  the  gospel,  thejr  might  be  compelled  to  ride 
on  some  lonely  path,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  then  sit 
in  an  humble  and  rude  log  cabin  to  hear  it ;  and  these  pay 
pay  for  the  privilege  more  than  those  in  more  favored  coun- 
tries have  to  pay*  for  hearing  that  same  message  of  mercy  in 
fine  Churches,  and  with  the  most  comfortable  accommoda- 
tions at  their  doors ;  to  many  only  too  near  and  too  conveni* 
ent  to  be  prized  at  their  worth. 

A  regulation,  as  such  as  here  proposed,  would  enable  us  to 
sell  books  everywhere  at  the  same  price,  without  ruinous  loss 
to  those  in  remote  places,  or  inordinate  profit  to  those  near 
by ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  our  papers,  it  would  take  away 
one  of  the  chief  incentives  to  contend  about  the  location  of 
the  '^  Book  Concern,"  should  we  ever  have  to  locate  one.  and 
would  go  far  to  make  the  question  of  Book  Depositories  one 
of  easy  solution  and  management. 

But  we  take  still  stronger  ground,  and  argue,  that  our  press 
should  publish  both  books  and  papers  at  cost  and  incidental 
charges.  This  may  startle  some,  and  they  may  ask,  how 
then  are  our  superannuated  and  supernumerary  preachers,  and 
their  widows  and  children,  to  be  supplied  ?  We  will  look  at 
this  objection  as  much  in  a  philosophical  way,  as  we  can,  and 
so  far  as  we  can,  observe  all  its  bearings  and  influences,  and 
note  the  results. 

We  will  suppose  the  book  committee  decides,  that  to  meet 
the  just  claim  of  the  parties  entitled  to  the  profits  of  the 
Book  Concern,  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  must  be  added  on 
the  cost  of  the  books  as  profit,  and  the  same  on  the  papers. 
I  take  a  paper,  say  the  Nashville  and  Louisville  Advocate. 
The  cost  of  publishing  is,  say  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents,  but  this  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  cost,  makes 
the  rate  of  publication  two  dollars.  I  want  further,  eight 
dollars  worth  of  books ;  and  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  on 
them  is  one  dollar.  Now  what,  I  ask,  is  the  difference  to  me 
as  a  member  of  the  Church  ?  I  take  her  papers  and  buy  her 
books,  because  I  will  not  do  without  them.     But  what  is  the 
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difiSerence  to  me  ?  Had  I  not  as  well  taken  the  paper  at 
one  dollar  and  seventy*five  cents,  and  the  books  at  seFen 
dollarsi  and  paid  my  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  the 
profit  on  the  books,  directly  to  the  preacher,  for  the  relief  of 
the  superannaated  and  supernumerary  preachers,  and  the 
widows  and  children  of  such  as  have  died  in  the  work ;  as  to 
pay  it  in  profit  on  the  books  and  paper,  and  thus  indirectly 
reach  the  same  point  ?  But  this  is  not  all ;  this  twelve  and  a 
half  per  cent,  profit  acts  with  a  two-fold  effect ;  first,  it  en- 
hances prices ;  and  second,  to  the  same  extent  that  it  enhan- 
ces prices,  it  diminishes  sales. 

We  said  to  the  same  extent  that  it  enhances  prices  it  di* 
minishes  sales.  Nay,  more ;  this  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent, 
profit  will  diminish  sales  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  it  will 
enhance  prices.  The  increase  in  the  sale  of  books  and  pa* 
pers,  is  always  greater,  proportionally,  than  the  diminution  in 
the  price.  Hence  the  astonishing  sales  of  some  of  the  penny 
papers  in  our  cities,  and  some  of  the  publications  of  the 
Harpers'  and  others.  Nor  are  these  mere  ebullitions  or  tran- 
sient effects.  They  are  legitimate  results,  durable  in  their 
character,  and  destined  to  continue.  Hence,  we  think,  we 
may  safely  put  our  books  and  papers  down  at  cost,  except 
such  a  premium  as  may  be  given  to  the  preachers  and  others 
for  selling,  collecting,  d&c,  and  confidently  look  for  lai^er 
contributions  for  the  noble  object  of  meeting  the  claims  of 
those  who  have  a  right  to  look  to  the  Church  for  a  support. 
The  influence  of  our  books,  so  much  more  widely  diffused^ 
would  bring  to  the  Church  more  support  from  without,  than 
is  now  obtained  from  that  source,  in  the  shape  of  a  per  cent, 
on  them,  or  would  be  brought,  could  we  command  any  quan* 
tity  to  put  on  sale,  at  large  or  even  very  moderate  profits. 
A  book  is  sold  to,  or  a  paper  is  taken  by  one  out  of  the 
Church,  and  twenty-five  cents  are  saved  to  the  superannuated 
preacher  or  widow  and  orphan;  but  perhaps,  the  man  is 
neither  saved  nor  brought  within  the  influence  of  the  Church, 
while  probably,  had  those  twenty-five  cents  been  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  books  and  papers  sold  at  cost,  two 
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men  might  hare  mbscribed  for  the  paper,  or  ten  dollars  worth 
of  books  been  sold,  and  fifty  cents  giveil  to  preachers,  widows 
and  children;  and  what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance, 
those  men,  brought  within  the  induce  of  the  Church,  and 
eventnally  saved.  We  a^k  any-  e9t)erienced  and  practical 
man,  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  this  feeult  would  follow  such  a 
course?  It  is  but  natural  that  unregteerate  men  should  take 
little  interest  in  those  things  that  pertain  to  religion  and  its 
operations,  and  coldly  look,  especially  in  money  affairs,  on  it; 
and  if  they  think  they  descly  any  avaricious  trait,  to  give  it 
the  worst  construction.  Few  men  .will  deny  a  small  dona- 
tion, and  many  will  give  it  freely j  if  you  approach  them 
kindly  and  state  to  th^m  frankly  that  you  ask  it  for  the  worn- 
out  preacher,  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  But  they  will  re- 
sist if  you  attempt  to  wring  the  half  of  that  sum  from  them 
in  the  shape  of  an  increased  price  of  a  book  or  paper ;  and 
will  look  upon  the  effort  as  an  evidence  of  avarice  and  priest- 
craft. Thus  the  door  is  shut  both  to  selling  books  and  pa- 
pers, and  to  procuring  donations.  But  put  down  your  books 
at  cost,  and  people  will  be  incited  to  buy  because  they  are 
cheap.  State  your  case  fairly,  and  they  will  give,  some  from 
one  motive,  and  some  from  another,  to  the  widow,  children, 
and  worn  out  preacher.  Your  books  and  papers,  thus  scat- 
tered abroad  by  means  of  low  prices,  will  improve  the  hearts, 
and  enlighten  the  minds  of  their  readers ;  and  they  will,  by 
this  means,  desire  to  do  their  duty ;  and  enlightened  as  to  the 
facts  and  condition  of  the  church,  will  understand  what  their 
duty  is.  Thus  you  will  have  made  permanent  and  well- 
informed,  supporters  of  the  institutions  of  the  Church,  from 
principle  and  knowledge,  instead  of  unsteady  and  irregu- 
lar assistants,  from  caprice  or  impulse ;  and  will,  perhaps, 
have  made  of  distant  friends,  real  and  solid  brethren,  who 
will  not  only  aid  by  their  money,  but  also  by  their  counsels 
and  prayers.  Thus  will  both  the  spiritual  and  pecuniary  in- 
terests of  the  Church  be  promoted. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  experienced  men  in  the  church 
have  doubted   seriously  whether  our  ^*  Book  Concern,"  as 
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heretofore  managed,  has  really  been  of  any  benefit  to  those 
whom  it  was  designed  to  aid.  The  idea  has  been*too  com- 
mon, that  it  yielded  large  amounts  to  the  purposes  designed ; 
and  hence,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  other  assist- 
ance to  the  claimants.  Take  away  this  illusion,  and  then  the 
case  will  appear  in  its  true  state,  and  a  remedy  will  be 
applied  for  existing  erils.  The  members  of  the  church 
will  suffer  nothing  by  its  application,  and  those  out  of  it 
will,  by  its  operation,  be  largely  benefitted  here,  and  saved 
hereafter,  by  the  diffusion  of  that  truth  that  maketh  wise  unto 
salvation. 

The  location  of  the  place  of  publication,  although  a  se- 
condary matter,  is  still  one  of  much  importance.  It  should  be 
made  as  convenient  to  all  as  possible ;  but  it  cannot  be  made 
convenient  to  all ;  and  consequently,  to  attain  as  near  as  pos- 
sible the  convenience  of  all,  a  position,  as  nearly  central  as 
can  be  found,  should  be  selected,  combining  health,  cheapness 
of  labor  and  living,  and  cheapness  and  facility  of  obtaining 
materials ;  with  such  mildness  of  climate  as  to  permit  con- 
stant access,  and  such  advantages  of  communication  as  to  ea- 
sure  the  most  cheap  and  speedy  conveyance,  and  securing 
safe  transmission  and  delivery.  These  considerations  should 
weigh  more  with  us  than  large  pecuniary  offers  for  its  location. 

The  plan  suggested  in  this  article  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
lessen  the  interest  that  must  be  felt  in  the  location  of  a 
Book  Concern,  as  some  of  the  existing  sources  of  excitement 
will  be  removed,  and  parties  all  so  neairly  placed  on  even 
ground,  that  there  will  be  no  substantial  difference.  Yet 
those  who  may  obtain  this  acquisition  will  have  secured  no 
small  advantage,  and  a  necessity  will  still  exist  for  scanning 
well  the  ground,  so  that  we  may  not  be  misled  by  any  false 
reasonings,  however  honestly  advanced. 

Thus  is  given,  at  more  length  than  we  at  first  intended,  a 
rude  outline  of  a  plan  of  operation.  The  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions may  be  neither  new  nor  wise,  and  if  even  they  might  be 
both  in  other  circumstances,  yet  in  ours  they  may  not  be 
practicable,  and  hence  not  wise ;  and  if  only  recommended  by 
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their  novelty  are  of  little  value.  But  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing the  plan  both  prudent  and  practicable,  and  that  the  adop- 
tion of  it,  or  something  like  it,  would  redound  both  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  church.  Had  we  not 
thdught  so,  we  surely  would  not  have  troubled  the  reader  with 
these  cogitations,  or  called  the  attention  of  the  church  to 
them.  Elspecially,  since  as  a  simple  layman,  it  is  not  within  the 
immediate  range  of  our  sphere ;  being  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  church  has  wisely  and  rightly  confided  the  duty  to  hands, 
who,  from  their  calling  and  experience,  are  better  qualified  for 
its  management ;  and  who,  from  their  honesty  and  integrity, 
will  as  faithfully  perform  it  as  any  others. 

The  circumstances  call  for  prudent  and  thoughtful  action, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  aid  by  any  means  in  his 
power  in  devising  and  maturing  a  plan  that  will  best  subserve 
the  good  of  the  church,  and  of  the  human  family.  Every 
intelligent  man  must  perceive  that  to. continue  and  increase 
the  influence  which,  as  a  church,  we  ought  to  possess,  we 
must  furnish,  in  this  reading  age,  as  large  a  share  as  possible, 
and  a  larger  share  than  we  have  hitherto  done,  of  the  litera- 
ture, both  standard  and  current,  miscellaneous  and  periodical, 
of  the  country.  And  to  do  this,  we  must  compete  with  others  in 
the  cheapness  of  our  books  and  periodicals,  and  also  in  their  in- 
ternal value,  as  well  as  in  their  cheapness.  But  this  we  cannot 
do  under  the  old  plan,  in  a  large  class  of  the  soundly  religious 
publications  of  the  day ;  and  they  having  much  influence,  we 
shall,  on  the  scheme  of  a  profit  directly  on  the  books  published 
by  us,  be  thrown  out,  and  others  will  monopolize  the  whole 
field.  The  American  Tract  and  Publication  Societies  will, 
by  their  books  and  papers  at  cost,  occupy  the  whole  ground  in 
these  classes  of  books,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  ours ;  and 
we  shall  be  left  to  a  few  standard  works  of  our  own  denomi- 
national theology,  and  a  few  others  pertaining  to  our  own  pe- 
culiar views  and  practice  ;  and  thus  be  thrown  entirely  on  the 
pulpit,  and  on  this  meagre  list  of  books,  for  the  dissemination 
of  religious  truth,  and  the  inculcation  and  enforcement  of  a 
vast  number  of  subjects  pertaining  to  practical  piety ;  and,  of 
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course,  be  left  to  a  much  restricted  degree  of  inflaence  and  limi- 
tatioii  of  power  to  do  good ;  very  probably  causiog  our  church 
to  stand  still,  if  not  to  decline,  and  no  longer  to  present  that 
well  tempered  enthusiasm  and  aggressire  spirit  which  has 
caused  her  to  become  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  a  blesshig 
to  mankind. 

We  have  purposedly  left  out  of  consideration,  Sunday 
School  books,  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  and  we  suppose  will 
continue  to  be,  the  policy  of  the  church  to  publish  them  at 
cost ;  and  as  they  will,  according  to  the  plan  here  proposed, 
only  require  the  adjustment  of  the  transportation  charges  to 
the  plan.  It  remains  for  us  only  to  say,  that  all  practical 
men  are  aware  of  the  immense  advantages,  in  cheapening 
books,  of  securing  large  sales  and  heavy  editions ;  and  that 
hence,  if  we  would  be  wise,  we  must,  if  possible,  secure 
these  advantages  by  some  prudent  and  practicable  means ;  so 
that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  benefits  in  our  power 
to  do  good  and  exert  the  full  amount  of  our  legitimate  in* 
fluence. 


ART.  VII. 

REMARKS  ON  1  CHRON.  vi.  16-38. 


( From  Kitto*s  Jouniftl  of  Saored  Literature,  April  185S.) 

Professor  Hengstenberg,  in  his  valuable  Dissertations  on 
the  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,*  adduces  the  peculiar 
Levitical  character  of  the  name  Elkanah,  as  a  corroborative 
proof  that  the  prophet  Samuel  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
The  direct  proof  of  this  is  contained  in  1  Chron.  vi.,  which 
has  preserved  the  genealogy  of  this  particular  family  from 
Jacob  down  to  the  era  of  Solomon.     To  those  who  are  dis* 

*  ii.  50,  51.    £ng.  Trans. :   Edinburgh.    1848. 
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posed  to  pass  over  many  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  con- 
taining information  of  no  importance,  or  to  cavil  at  them  as 
needless  and  unedifying  repetitions,  the  chapter  before  us 
speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound ;  admonishing  us  to  beware 
of  treating  lightly  what  the  Divine  Spirit  has  deemed  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  sacred  canon. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  this  apparently  dry  and  unnecessary 
list  of  names  throws  an  interesting  and  important  light  on  a 
transaction  long  since  past.  On  turning  to  Num.  xxvi.,  (an* 
other  chapter  of  "  dry"  genealogical  details  like  this  in  Chron.,) 
we  find  (v.  9,  10,)  a  slight  mention  of  the  rebellion  of  Eo- 
rah,  Dathan  and  Abiram;  to  which  is  appended  (v.  11)  this 
brief  and  seemingly  casual  remark,  "  Notwithstanding  the 
children  of  Eorah  died  not."  This  verse  again  (as  Graves 
and  Blunt  have  shown)  throws  back  an  important  light  oa 
Num.  xvi. ;  clearing  up  what  would  otherwise  have  remained 
at  least  doubtful,  as  to  the  fate  of  the  children  of  Korah. 
But  this  short  verse  has  a  prospective  as  well  as  a  retrospective 
value  ;  and  it  is  to  this  point  the  reader's  attention  is  more  espe- 
cially invited ;  not  only  as  illustrating  our  chapter  in  Chron., 
but  as  furnishing  proof  of  the  oneness,  the  symmetry,  and 
the  mutual  dependence  of  the  several  parts  of  the  inspired 
word.  We  believe  that  as  Biblical  researches  continue  to  be 
prosecuted,  it  will  become  more  and  more  apparent  that  no 
book,  no  chapter,  no  verse,  is  without  its  use ;  that  nothing  is 
recorded  without  a  purpose ;  and  thus  we  shall  be  led  to  the 
only  safe,  because  the  only  rational  conclusion,  that  "AH 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righte- 
ousness." 

We  have  seen  then  that  Num.  xvi.  receives  important  light 
from  Num.  xxvi.  11.  Equally  important  is  the  light  which 
Num.  xxvi.  11,  and  1  Chron.  vi.  mutually  cast  upon  each 
other.  We  naturally  ask  why  we  are  told  in  the  former  pas- 
sage that  the  children  of  Eorah  were  not  involved  in  their  fa- 
ther's destruction.  The  latter  furnishes  the  answer  to  this 
inquiry.     If  we  possessed  only  the  general  narrative  of  Num. 
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xvi.y  without  the  brief  but  valuable  infonnation  comprised  in 
Num.  xzvL  11,  we  should  be  startled  at  the  discovery  that  in  I 
Chrou.  vi.  we  have  a  long  list  (includiog  thct  illustrious  names 
of  Samuel  and  Heman)  of  the  descendants  of  this  very  Ko- 
rahy  who,  from  the  general  terms  of  the  original  narrative, 
and  in  the  absence  of  further  particulars,  would  seem  to  have 
perished  from  the  earth  with  "  all  that  appertained"  to  him. 
The  fact,  however,  thus  specified,  of  the  exemption  of  Ko- 
rah's  children  from  destruction,  removes  every  difficulty, 
while  it  links  together  in  perfect  harmony  two  widely  separa- 
ted and  seemingly  contradictory  documents. 

II.  We  have  observed  how  this  chapter  in  1  Chron.  illus- 
trates and  supplements  the  early  history  of  the  book  of  Num- 
bers. Let  us  now  examine  it  more  closely,  and  endeavor, 
from  an  analysis  of  its  contents,  to  elicit  yet  further  proof  of 
its  intrinsic  importance. 

Our  attention  is,  of  course,  confined  to  the  line  of  Eorah, 
the  son  of  Izhar,  who  was  the  second  son  of  Kohath,  son  of 
Levi.  With  the  priestly  line,  derived  from  the  eldest  son  of 
Kohath,  and  with  the  descendants  of  the  other  sons  of  Levi, 
we  have  no  concern :  our  view  is  therefore  limited  to  the 
verses  from  16  to  38,  inclusive. 

1.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  on  an  attentive  inspection 
of  these  verses,  is  the  fact  that  there  are  two  genealogical  lists 
of  this  family  ;  one  in  a  descending,  the  other  in  an  ascending 
series.  This,  so  far  from  being  a  superfluous  repetition,  will 
prove,  as  we  shall  see,  a  most  valuable  aid  to  our  investiga- 
tions. 

2.  Another  observable  point  is,  that  these  lists,  although 
here  placed  in  juxtaposition,  were  originally  drawn  up  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  for  different  purposes  ;  and  are  therefore  per- 
fectly independent  documents.  (1.)  The  first  (v.  16—28) 
has  evidently  been  taken  from  the  archives  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi ;  while  the  second  (v.  33 — 38)  is  as  evidently  derived 
from  the  family  register  of  the  musician  Heman.  (2.)  More- 
over, the  two  lists,  it  will  be  observed,  are  not  coextensive. 
The  extreme  points  of  the  one  are  Levi  and  the  sons  of  Sa- 
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mael ;  of  the  other,  the  grandson  of  Samuel  and  the  father  of 
Levi :  which  shows  that  the  second  is  not  a  mere  inversion 
of  the  first.  (3.)  Another  proof  of  the  independence  of  the 
two  documents  arises  from  the  remarkable  dissimilarity  of 
their  respective  names :  not  more  than  half  of  the  twenty. 
three  descents  possessing  names  precisely  the  same  in  both. 

These  considerations  are  important ;  for  they  enable  us  to 
employ  the  two  lists  as  distinct  and  independent  witnesses, 
whose  points  of  agreement  leave  us  no  doubt  that  we  are 
treading  on  firm  ground,  while  any  discrepancies  in  their  tes*' 
timony  warn  us  to  proceed  with  cautious  circumspection. 
Taking  likewise  into  account  the  liability  of  all  ancient  com- 
positions to  minute  errors  of  various  kinds,  from  the  igno- 
rance or  carelessness  of  successive  transcribers;  a  liability 
from  which  the  Divine  Being,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  has  not 
seen  fit  to  exempt  the  inspired  writings;  we  have  little 'doubt 
that  one  great  design  of  repetitions  like  this,  was  to  furnish 
us  with  the  means  of  correcting  such  errors  from  internal 
resources.  For  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose,  e.  g.,  that  the 
text  of  the  two  genealogies  in  question  would  be  corrupt  ex«- 
actly  in  the  same  particulars. 

III.  Bearing  these  preliminary  considerations  in  mind,  let 
us  examine  the  lists  separately,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  of 
them  presents  the  strongest  indications  of  a  pure  text,  and 
consequently  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  standard  to  which  the 
other  must  be  assimilated. 

1.  To  begin  with  the  first  in  order,  (v.  16-28,)  we  cannot 
but  perceive  the  want  of  that  perfect  uniformity  in  its  con- 
struction which  is  characteristic  of  such  documents  when 
correctly  transcribed.*  How  are  we  to  explain,  e.  g.^  the  pre- 
sence of  the  conjunction  vau  before  some  of  the  names,  and 
not  before  all  ?  This,  indeed,  would  be  a  trivial  objection, 
apart  from  more  serious  indications  that  the  text  is  in  a  cor- 
rupt state. 

2.  But  such  indications  are  not  wanting.     Verses  26  and  26 

*  See  Matt.  i. ;  Numb. ;  and  1  Chroo.  passim. 
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present  a  very  suspicious  appearance ;  indeed  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  give  any  intelligible  account  of  this  part  of  the  gene- 
alogy, as  it  there  stands.  Our  authorized  version  does  not 
exactly  represent  the  Hebrew,  which  is  still  more  confaaed 
and  perplexing.  Literally,  the  two  verses  read  thus :  ^^  And 
the  sons  of  Elkanah,  Amasai,  and  Ahimoth,  Elkanah  his  son, 
Elkanah,  Zophai  his  son,  and  Nahath  his  son."  Here  we 
remark,  (1)  there  is  an  Elkanah  wanting  in  immediate  sue* 
cession  to  Shaul  (v.  24) ;  for  surely  we  should  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  father  before  reading  of  the  sons.  But  (2)  as  if 
to  compensate  for  this  omission  of  Elkanah  in  the  proper 
place,  we  have  a  superabundance  of  Elkanahs  in  improper 
places.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  name,  which  is  re- 
markable in  this  family,*  appears  to  have  bewildered  soiue 
unfortunate  transcriber,  who  first  went  astray ;  and  his  suc- 
cessor^, instead  of  discovering  the  error,  have  only  aggravated 
the  difficulty  by  additional  blunders. 

3.  The  same  remark  applies  in  part  to  the  28th  verse, 
where  Samuel  is  similarly  left  out  of  the  regular  succession 
to  Elkanah,  (v.  27,)  and  is  only  mentioned  incidentally  as  the 
father  of  Yashni  and  Abiah. 

4.  And  now  we  come  to  tbe  most  remarkable  proof  of  the 
corrupting  influences  to  which,  from  some  cause  or  other,  this 
genealogy  has  been  subjected.  Let  us  observe  tbe  phrase- 
ology of  the  last  verse.  ''  And  the  sons  of  Samuel ;  the  first- 
born Yashni  and  Abiah.''  At  the  very  first  glance,  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  detect  an  awkwardness  here ;  the  impression 
being  communicated  that  there  is  a  want  of  proportion  about 
the  latter  half  of  the  verse.  Why  should  <'  first-born"  be 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Yashni,  when  nothing  analogous 
(such  as  second)  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Abiah  ?  The 
name  too,  (Yashni,)  has  a  barbarous  sound,  and  is  destitute  of 
that  significance  which  attaches  to  most  Hebrew  appellations, 
besides  presenting  a  startling  contrast  to  that  which  is  else- 
where given  to  Samuel's  eldest  son.  We  beg  the  reader's 
attention  to  1  Sam.  viii.  1,  etc.,  where  we  have  some  account 

*  See  Heogstenberg,  above. 
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of  the  sons  of  Samuel ;  brief,  it  is  true,  but  sufficient  for  our 
purpose.  If  the  2d  verse  of  this  chapter  be  carefully  com- 
pared with  the  28th  verse  of  1  Chron.  vi.,  it  will  be  clearly 
perceived  that  an  egregious  bUiuder  has  crept  into  the  latter, 
which  the  former  (doubtless  the  locus  classicus)  serves  at 
once  to  expose  and  correct.  In  the  former  we  read:  ''Now 
the  name  of  his  son  tne  first-born  (habbechor)  was  Joel,  and 
the  name  of  his  second  (mi-shne-hu)  Abiah."  Let  us  now 
turn  to  the  verse  in  I  Chron.,  and  translate  it  literally,  as  it 
now  stands ;  regardless  for  once  of  the  Masoretic  punctuation, 
which  is  comparatively  a  modern  invention,  and  possesses 
only  a  qualified  authority.  "  And  the  sons  of  Samuel,  the 
first-born  (habbechor)  ....  and  the  second  (u-sheni)  Tand] 
Abiah.'^  The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  now  apparent. 
The  name  of  the  eldest  son  (Joel)  has  slipped  out  of  the 
text,  by  some  act  of  gioss  carelessness;  subsequent  transcri- 
bers,  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  the  passage  in  1  Sam.,  and  the 
33d  verse  of  this  very  chapter,  yet  conscious  of  the  necessity 
for  some  name  after  '^  the  first-born,"  to  make  sense,  have 
actually  transformed  the  Hebrew  for  ''and  the  second^' 
(usheni,)  which  comes  next,  into  a  proper  name;  and  then, 
as  they  thereby  lost  the  conjunction  "  and,"  they  were  com- 
pelled to  coin  a  new  one,  and  prefix  it  to  Abiah  !  Such  ap- 
pears to  be  the  rationale  of  this  otherwise  perplexing  sentence. 
The  mistakes  must  have  occurred  at  an  early  period;  for 
even  the  Septuagint  version,  which  reads,  »  ^tp^tot'oxo;  Xavi  xai 
'AiJfctt,  has  contributed  tp  give  currency  to  them.  The  Syriac 
and  Arabic,  however,  read  as  in  Samuel. 

IV.  We  have  now,  we  trust,  said  enough  to  show  that  this 
pedigree,  in  its  present  condition,  would  be  a  very  unsafe 
guide  in  any  genealogical  speculations.  Let  us  therefore  turn 
to  the  other,  (v.  33-38,)  and  ascertain  whether  it  possesses 
any  stronger  claims  to  our  confidence.  We  believe  that  it 
will  be  found,  after  the  most  careful  examination,  to  be  en- 
tirely free  from  those  suspicious  circumstances  that  have  led 
us  to  distrust  the  former  list.  It  runs  smoothly  along,  with- 
out the  slightest  irregularity  or  change  of  construction.     The 
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presuaiption  therefore  is  strong  that  this  list,  where  it  differs 
from  the  other,  is  to  be  preferred  as  the  more  accurate  one, 
and  that  it  may  safely  be  employed,  when  necessary,  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  of  the  first.  But  in  order  to  arrive  at  positive 
proof  of  its  superiority,  it  will  be  necessary  to  institute  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  two  genealogies  in  their  several 
parts.  This  we  proceed  to  do,  noticing  each  point  of  differ- 
ence as  it  arises,  and  adding  such  observations  as  may  seem 
to  be  required. 

1.  The  first  discrepancy  that  meets  us  is  in  the  name  of 
the  son  of  Eohath ;  who,  in  the  first  list,  is  twice  called 
Izhar,  and  once  Amminadab ;  in  the  second,  only  Izhar.  It 
is  remarkably  confirmatory  of  the  assumed  correctness  of  the 
second  list,  that  this  son  of  Kohath  is  elsewhere  named  Izhar. 
See  Exod.  vi.  18 ;  Num.  xvi.  1,  etc.,  etc.  But  even  if  this 
does  not  justify  the  suspicion  that  Amminadab  may  be  a  mis- 
take, there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  son  of  Ko- 
hath bore  both  names,  as  is  often  the  case.  There  would 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  some  principle,  now  perhaps  lost 
to  us,  on  which  apparently  distinct  appellations  were  used  in- 
terchangeably. There  is  an  instance  very  similar  to  the  one 
before  us,  in  the  case  of  king  SauPs  second  son ;  who  is  gen- 
erally called  Abinadab  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2;  1  Chron.  viii.  33 ; 
X.  2;)  but  in  one  place  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49)  Ishui. 

2.  The  next  difficulty  appears  more  serious.  In  the  first 
list,  the  names  following  Korah  as  far  as  Tahath,  are  Assir, 
Elkanah,  Ebiasaph,  Assir,  Tahath ;  in  the  second,  they  are 
only  Ebiasaph,  Assir,  Tahath.  These  latter  answer  to  the 
three  last  of  the  other  list,  leaving  Assir  and  Elkanah  super- 
fluous. Here,  again,  the  superior  accuracy  of  the  second  list 
is  capable  of  easy  proof.  For  if  we  turn  to  Exod.  vi.  24,  we 
find  that  Assir,  Elkanah,  and  Ebiasaph  were  three  sons  of 
Korah ;  not  his  son,  grandson,  and  great-grandson,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  first  list.  It  is  evident  that  an  early  transcriber, 
having  perhaps  several  Levitical  genealogies  before  him,  has 
inadvertently  inserted  the  three  sons  of  Korah,  as  if  they 
were  three  distinct  generations ;  not  perceiving  that  the  line 
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of  descent  is  through  the  third  son  of  Eorah,  viz.,  Ebiasaph. 
The  names  Assir  and  Elkanah  must  therefore  be  expunged, 
being  collateral  branches,  not  direct  removes,  as  the  text  in 
its  present  state  would  lead  us  to  infer. 

3.  The  son  of  Tahath  is  called  Uriel  in  the  first  list,  and 
Zephaniah  in  the  second.  This  individual  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere  ,'  nor  is  th^re,  we  believe,  any  analogous  case  from 
which  we  may  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  accuracy  of  either 
or  both  names.  In  the  absence  of  all  proof  to  the  contrary, 
we  may  safely  assume  both  to  be  correct  ]  and  the  more  so, 
inasmuch  as  the  two  names  are  of  equivalent  signification. 
The  one  (Zephaniah)  may  be  translated  "the  secret  of  the 
Lord;"  while  the  other  (Uriel)  evidently  alludes  to  the  sacred 
'*  Urim,"  by  means  of  which  the  Divine  Being  vouchsafed  to 
reveal  His  secret  purposes. 

4  With  the  next  discrepancy,  viz.,  Uzziah  and  Azariah, 
there  is  less  difficulty ;  for  we  meet  with  at  least  two  other 
instances  in  the  Bible,  in  which  these  names  are  interchanged. 
Compare  2  Kings  xv.  1  and  13.  Also,  1  Chron.  xxv.  4  and 
18.  This  circumstance,  while  it  satisfies  us  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  two  names  in  question,  also  strengthens  the  proof  of 
the  identity  of  the  names  immediately  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding. 

5.  The  previous  remark  fully  justifies  us  in  considering 
Shaul  and  Joel  as  representing  the  same  individual.  Joel, 
like  Elkanah,  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite  family  name. 
Thus  we  find,  lower  down  in  the  genealogy,  Samuel,  the  son 
of  Elkanah,  giving  to  his  own  eldest  son  the  name  of  Joel. 
See  V.  33,  and  1  Sam.  viii.  2.  This  alone  would  incline  us 
to  believe  that  Joel  and  not  Shaul  should  be  the  reading  iu 
the  first  list.  In  this  case  the  two  names  resemble  each  other 
too  much  for  us  to  suppose  them  originally  different  names 
for  the  same  person.  Our  suspicions  are  strengthened,  when 
we  perceive  that  we  are  close  upon  the  passage,  whose  palpa- 
ble corruption  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out. 
Here,  then,  it  would  appear,  the  text  ceases  to  be  trustworthy. 
Some  careless  scribe  seems  to  have  depended  on  his  ear  rather 
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than  his  eye  while  writing ;  hence  the  mistakes  that  crowd 
upon  each  other  in  the  brief  space  of  two  or  three  lines.  It 
is  singular  that  both  Joels  should  have  suffered  while  this  fit 
of  carelessness  lasted ;  in  the  one  case,  corrupted  to  Shaul ; 
in  the  other,  altogether  omitted. 

6.  The  next  discrepancy  is  in  the  son  of  Amasai;  viz., 
Ahimoth  in  the  first  list,  and  Mahath  in  the  second.  These, 
it  is  possible,  are  only  different  forms  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  ^ell-known  principle  of  the  anagram.  Or,  judging  from 
its  position  in  the  very  midst  of  a  vitiated  passage,  Ahimoth 
may  be  a  mistake  of  the  copyist  for  Mahath,  like  Shaul  for 
Joel. 

7.  Zuph  and  Zophai  (or  rather  Zuphai,  Hebrew)  are  suffi- 
ciently alike  to  bespeak  their  identity.  But  here,  again,  the 
greater  accuracy  of  the  second  list  is  evinced  by  reference 
to  1  Sam.  i.  1,  which  also  has  Zuph ;  the  balance  is  thus 
turned  in  favor  of  the  shorter  reading.  The  final  letter  must, 
therefore,  be  considered  a  mistake,  and  may  fairly  be  added 
to  the  many  other  indications  of  corruption  in  this  part  of  the 
Hebrew  text. 

8.  Nahath  and  Toah  next  arrest  our  attention.  Here  we 
are  much  inclined  to  think  that  some  transcriber,  misled  by 
the  homoBOteleuton  (having  just  written  Zuphat)  has  copied 
the  Mahath  following  Amasat,  and  this  has  been  further  cor^ 
rupted  to  Nahath.  For,  singularly  enough,  1  Sam.  L  1, 
(which  reads  Tohu,)  again  furnishes  evidence  of  the  substan- 
tial correctness  of  the  second  list ;  their  respective  readings 
differ  only  in  the  transposition  of  a  letter. 

9.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  next  name  in  the  gene- 
alogy, which  is  written  Eliai  in  the  first  li9t,  and  EUie/  in  the 
second.  Here,  also,  the  accuracy  of  the  second  list  is  attes- 
ted by  1  Sam.  i.  1,  whose  reading  EliAu  is  precisely  equiva- 
lent, in  signification,  whereas  Blia6  is  essentially  different. 
The  termination  el^  therefore,  is  to  be  preferred  to  ab. 

We  conclude  with  the  following  version  of  the  text  of  the 
first  list,  corrected  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  remarks : 
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Vene  22.  The  sons  of  Kohath ;  *  Amminadab  his  son,  Eorah  his  boq. 

"     23.  Ebiasaph  his  sod,  Assir  his  son. 

"     24.  Tahath  his  son,  Uriel  his  son,  Uzziah  his  son,  t  Joel  bis  son. 

"     25.  Elkanah  his  son,  Amasai  his  son,  t  Ahimoth  his  son. 

26.  Elkanah  his  son,  Zuph  his  son,  ^  Nahath  his  son. 

27.  N  Eiiel  his  son,  Jeroham  his  son,  Elkanah  his  son,  [TSamael 
his  son,] 

"     28.  And  the  sons  of  Samuel ;  the  first-born  Joel,  and  the  second 
Abiah. 


*  Qaery  Ishar  ?    Bee  yersei  2  and  IS.    Also  Ex.  tL  18,  21.    Num.  xrL  1 ;  iii.  19, 
27.    1  ChroQ.  xxrL  23, 29. 
t  Or  Shavl. 
t  Or  HahaUi. 

§  Qnery  Tosh  or  Toha  ?    See  1  Sam.  i.  1. 
P  Or  Blihu.    See  1  Sam.  i.  1. 
^  Tkif  addition  U  recommended  bjr  HonbiganL 


REMARKS  ON  REV.  xxii.  8-9. 

The  prophecies  contained  in  the  Apocalypse  close  with  the 
vision,  which,  under  the  emblem  of  a  holy  city,  splendid  and 
glorious,  where  God  and  the  Lamb  dwell  in  the  midst  of  their 
peo\i\e,  foretells  the  new  state  of  things,  to  the  establishment 
of  which  the  administration  of  Christ  is  directed,  and  which 
will  be  eminently  manifested  during  the  latter  days.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  book  (ch.  xxii.  6-21)  contains  attesta^ 
tions  of  the  truth  and  value  of  the  preceding  disclosures,  ac- 
companied with  encouragements,  invitations  and  warnings, 
founded  upon  them,  similar  in  some  respects  to  those  given  in 
the  first  or  introductory  chapter.  These  declarations  are 
usually  regarded  as  having  been  addressed  to  John,  partly  by 
the  angel  who  had  been  commissioned  to  show  to  him  the 
New  Jerusalem,  and  partly  by  Christ  himself.  They  com- 
mence with  the  words,  "  And  he  said  unto  me,"  v.  6,  which 
are  supposed  to  imply,  that  the  person  addressing  him  was  the 
angel  who  had  explained  to  him  the  immediately  preceding 
vision ;  and  the  similar  introductory  statement  which  occurs 
in  V.  10,  is  regarded  as  referring  to  the  same  party.     Then,  in 
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V.  16,  the  Saviour  himself  is  expressly  mentioned  as  being  the 
speaker,  "  I,  Jesus,  have  sent  my  angel  to  testify  unto  you 
these  things  in  the  churches  :  and  hence  the  invitations  and 
warnings  which  follow  to  the  close  of  the  chapter  are  attri- 
buted to  him.  But  the  partition  of  the  closing  declarations 
of  the  Apocalypse  between  the  angel  to  whose  ministry  John 
was  indebted  for  the  visions  he  had  seen,  and  the  Saviour,  io- 
troduces  the  strangest  confusion  into  this  portion  of  the  narra- 
tive. Though  Jesus  is  not  expressly  mentioned  as  a  speaker 
before  the  sixteenth  verse,  yet  there  can  be  uo  question  that 
some  of  the  previous  declarations  were  made  by  him.  No 
created  angel  could  appropriate  the  titles,  '^  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last,"  or  say  of 
himself,  "  Behold,  I  come  quickly,"  more  especially  when  the 
design  of  this  coming  is  declared  to  be  "  to  give  every  man 
according  as  his  work  shall  be,"  v.  7,  12,  13.  We  thus  find 
declarations  which  could  be  made  only  by  Christ  introduced 
among  announcements  attributed  to  the  angel,  and  introduced 
without  any  intimation  of  a  change  of  speaker  ;  so  that  we 
are  constrained  to  suppose  that  the  angel  and  the  Saviour  al- 
ternately addressed  the  prophet,  who  in  recording  their  ad- 
dresses gives  no  information  respecting  the  authors  of  them. 
Such  inextricable  disorder  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  his 
narrative.  And  it  is  at  once  and  entirely  got  rid  of,  by  sup- 
posing that  what  might  naturally  have  been  anticipated  is  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  viz  :  that  the  province  of  the  angel  by 
whom  the  visions  recorded  in  the  Apocalypse  were  revealed  to 
John,  and  of  all  the  other  angels  occasionally  employed  as  his 
coadjutors  or  assistants,  ceased  when  the  prophetic  disclosures 
were  finished  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  concluding  attesta- 
tions, promises,  warnings  and  invitations,  were  given  by 
Ghrist  himself,  who  is,  therefore,  the  speaker  in  the  first  as 
well  as  in  the  later  portions  of  them — the  person  referred  to 
in  the  introductory  notice,  v.  6,  '*  And  he  said  unto  me." 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  state  the  grounds  on  which 
this  view  rests,  it  will  be  proper  to  quote  as  much  of  the  pas^ 
sage  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  in  the  subsequent  re- 
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marks.  '*  And  he  said  unto  me,  These  sayings  are  faithful 
and  true ;  and  the  Lord  God  of  the  holy  prophets  sent  his 
angel  to  show  unto  his  servants  the  things  which  must  shortly 
be  done.  Behold,  I  come  quickly :  blessed  is  he  that  keepeth 
the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book.  And  I,  John,  saw 
these  things,  and  heard  them.  And  when  I  had  heard  and 
seen,  I  fell  down  to  worship  before  the  feet  of  the  angel 
which  showed  me  these  things.  Then  saith  he  unto  me.  See 
thou  do  it  not :  for  I  am  thy  fellow-servant,  and  of  thy  breth- 
ren the  prophets,  and  of  them  which  keep  the  sayings  of  this 
book.     Worship  God." 

The  manner  in  which  the  mission  of  the  revealing  angel  is 
spoken  of  in  these  words  certainly  harmonizes  better  with  the 
opinion,  that  the  information  respecting  it  was  given  to  John 
by  a  third  party,  than  that  it  proceeded  from  the  angel  him- 
self; and  the  attestation  of  the  faithfulness  and  truth  of  the 
sayings  received  from  the  angel  must  appear  more  appropriate. 
and  more  powerful,  when  viewed  as  the  attestation  of  him 
who  is  the  faithful  and  true  witness,  than  when  considered  as 
nothing  more  than  the  attestation  of  him  by  whom  the  dis- 
closures had  been  made  to  the  prophet.  The  narrative,  how- 
ever, respecting  John's  attempt  to  worship  the  angel  may  be 
deemed  inconsistent  with  the  opinion,  that  Christ  is  the  only 
speaker ;  and  this  is  probably  the  circumstance  which  has  led 
to  the  general,  if  not  universal,  ascription  of  some  of  the 
closing  declarations  concerning  the  truth  and  value  of  the 
Apocalyptic  prophecies  to  the  angel.  If,  therefore,  it  can  be 
proved  that  this  narrative  does  not  speak  of  any  thing  that 
took  place  when  the  words  recorded  in  the  immediately  prece- 
ding verses  were  addressed  to  John,  but  is  a  notice  of  an  inci* 
dent  which  had  previously  occurred,  and  which  had  been  re- 
corded in  its  proper  place,  all  ground  for  the  ascription  of  any 
of  the  accompanying  declarations  to  the  revealing  angel  will 
be  removed. 

That  John  had  on  a  previous  occasion  offered  worship  to 
the  angel  who  showed  him  the  vision  which  he  has  recorded, 
and  that  bis  worship  was  rejected  by  its  objiect,  is  distinctly 
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intimated  to  us.  "  And  he  saith  unto  me,  Write :  Blessed  are 
they  which  are  called  unto  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb. 
And  he  saith  unto  me,  These  are  the  true  sayings  of  Qod. 
And  I  fell  at  his  feet  to  worship  him.  And  he  said  unto  me, 
See  thou  do  it  not ;  I  am  thy  fellow-servant,  and  of  thy 
brethren  which  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  Worship  God; 
for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy,"  ch.  xix., 
9,  10.  That  there  is  no  such  discrepancy  between  the  two 
narratives  of  John's  prostration  before  the  angel  as  forbids  the 
supposition  that  both  refer  to  the  same  incident,  but  on  the 
contrary  such  a  striking  similarity  as  furnishes  a  presumption 
in  favor  of  this  view,  will  scarcely  be  denied.  But  positive 
evidence  of  its  correctness  is  not  wanting.  That  it  was  reli- 
gious homage  which  John  offered  to  the  angel  is  plain  from 
the  rejection  of  it  by  its  object,  on  the  ground  that  he,  like 
John  himself,  and  the  ancient  prophets,  and  Christians  gene- 
rally, was  only  a  servant  of  God.  As,  therefore,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  an  Apostle  of  Christ  would 
knowingly  or  deliberately  offer  spiritual  worship  to  a  creature, 
whatever  his  dignity  or  his  own  obligations  to  him,  we  cah 
explain  the  conduct  of  John  in  no  other  way  than  by  sup- 
posing, either  that  he  conceived  the  angel  interpreter,  who 
had  imparted  to  him  the  visions  he  had  witnessed,  to  be 
Christ  himself,  or,  that  in  his  amazement  and  ecstacy  at  the 
disclosures  made  to  him,  he  lost  the  consciousness  of  what  he 
was  doing,  like  Peter  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration.  But 
if  this  attempt  of  John  to  worship  the  ministering  spirit  em* 
ployed  to  disclose  to  him  the  Apocalyptic  visions,  appears 
strange  to  us,  and  is  difficult  to  be  explained,  what  can  we 
think  or  say  of  a  second  attempt  of  the  same  kind  ?  It  most 
be  pronounced  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  credibility.  Nei- 
ther of  the  suppositions  by  which  the  attempt  referred  to  in 
the  nineteenth  chapter  may  be  explained,  can  be  applied  to  a 
repetition  of  it,  after  the  explanation  and  admonition  which  it 
called  forth.  John  knew  that  the  angel  interpreter  was  a 
created  spirit ;  and  the  visions  by  which  he  had  been  so  ove^ 
powered  were  ended  and  gone ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
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reckon  an  oflTer  of  worship  to  the  angel  in  these  circumstances 
as  any  thing  else  than  an  act  of  positive  idolatry,  of  which 
the  Apostle  was  incapable. 

That  there  was  no  repetition  of  the  offer  of  homage  to  the 
angel  on  the  part  of  John,  is  obvious  from  the  phraseology  em- 
ployed in  the  second  narrative,  which  is  different  from  that  of 
the  first.  In  the  first,  he  says  simply,  <' And  I  fell  at  his  feet 
to  worship  him."  But  in  the  second,  he  characterizes  the 
party  to  whom  he  offered  worship,  as  the  angel  who  showed 
him  the  things  recorded  in  the  prophecy  of  this  book,  and  in- 
timates that  the  attempt  was  made  by  him  at  the  time  when 
he  saw  and  heard  these  things.  Why  this  special  description 
of  the  party  and  the  timcj-if  the  angel  was  then  talking  with 
him,  and  if  he  then  fell  down  at  his  feet  ?  On  this  supposi- 
tion the  brief  and  intelligible  statement  previously  used  was 
all  that  was  necessary.  By  specifying  so  particularly  the 
party  and  the  time,  he  intimates,  not  very  obscurely,  that  the 
object  of  his  proffered  homage  was,  not  the  person  then  speak- 
ing to  him,  but  another  who  had  been  employed  to  show  him 
the  visions  he  has  recorded ;  and  that  the  attempt  to  worship 
him  was  made,  not  when  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  the 
sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book  were  certified  to  him, 
but  when  the  things  which  he  has  narrated  in  it  were  seen 
and  heard  by  him,  or  before  the  visions,  and  the  explanations 
of  them  given  by  the  angel  were  ended. 

But  why,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  does  John  here  refer  to 
an  incident  which  had  occurred  some  time  before,  and  which 
had  already  been  recorded  by  him  ?  There  was  a  reason  for 
it,  which  is  suggested  by  the  intimations  which,  he  informs 
us,  were  given  him  by  Christ.  Many  strange  scenes  had  been 
presented  in  vision  to  him,  indicating  great  vicissitudes  in  the 
condition  of  the  Church  ,*  periods  of  heavy  calamity  and  se- 
vere persecution,  of  merciful  preservation  and  ultimate 
triumph  ;  and  their  wonderful  character  having  a  tendency  to 
beget  doubts  of  their  truth,  he  first  of  all  received  from  Christ 
a  solemn  attestation  that  his  prophetic  visions  were  not  deeep> 
tive,  but  that  all  that  had  been  signified  to  him  by  symbolical 
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emblems  or  representations  would  be  fulfilled  in  its  appointed 
season.  "  And  he  said  unto  me,  These  sayings  are  faithful 
and  true."  This  attestation  of  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of 
the  whole  of  the  disclosures  he  had  received  was  followed  by 
an  intimation,  which  notified  their  speedy  accomplishment, 
the  design  for  which  they  were  given,  and  the  source  in  which 
they  originated.  "  And  the  Lord  God  of  the  prophets  sent 
his  angel  to  show  unto  his  servants  the  things  which  must 
shortly  be  done."  Now,  as  this  three-fold  notification  is  the 
basis  of  the  subsequent  admonitions  and  warnings  and  invita- 
tions which  John  received  and  has  recorded,  and  is,  therefore, 
of  high  importance,  it  is  repeated  and  explained  in  the  verses 
which  immediately  follow.  Two  of  the  statements  contained 
in  it  are  explained  by  the  Saviour  himself.  He  had  charac- 
terized the  subjects  of  disclosure  as  ^'things  which  must 
shortly  be  done,"  and  the  reason  of  this  description  of  them 
is  given  in  the  solemn  declaration,  ^^  Behold,  I  come  quickly  ;" 
and  he  had  declared  that  they  had  been  disclosed  to  John,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  known  unto  God's  servants,  and  to 
illustrate  this  he  intimates  the  importance  of  the  keeping, 
and,  consequently,  the  knowledge  of  them.  "  Blessed  is  he 
that  keepeth  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book."  Our 
Lord,  however,  did  not  need  to  give  to  John  any  proof  or  il- 
lustration of  the  assertion  that  the  Lord  God  of  the  prophets 
was  the  author  of  the  visions  witnessed  by  him,  and  that  the 
angel  from  whom  he  had  directly  received  them  was  merely 
the  messenger  or  instrument  by  whom  God  had  been  pleased 
to  communicate  with  him  ;  for  he  had  already  obtained  such 
evidence  of  this  as  must  have  left  a  powerful  impression  on 
his  mind.  But  as  it  might  not  so  readily  occur  to  the  reader 
of  his  prophecy,  he  again  refers  to  it. 

The  reason  of  the  repetition  of  a  narrative  previously  given 
was  thus  the  illustration  or  proof  which  it  furnished  of  the 
intimation  made  by  Christ,  that  all  '<  the  sayings  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  this  book"  were  from  God,  who  had  sent  his  angel 
to  reveal  them  to  John.  When  worship  was  offered  to  the 
angel,  it  was  refused  by  him  on  the  ground  that  he  sustained 
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the  same  character  which  belonged  to  John  himself,  and  to 
the  ancient  prophets,  and  to  all  C[\ristians  ;  that  of  a  servant, 
and  was  not,  therefore,  entitled  to  divine  worship,  or  even  to 
such  worship  as  gratitude  for  the  disclosures  made  to  him 
might  have  prompted  John  to  pay.     And  this  refusal  was 
accompanied  with  a  command  to  him  to  worship  God,  which 
is  to  be  regarded  ;  not  as  an  intimation  that  God  alone  is  the 
proper  object  of  worship,  for  this  was  a  truth  which  John 
already  knew,  or  as  a  command  to  pay  to  God  that  worship  to 
which  he  was  entitled,  for  this  was  a  duty  which  John  would 
not  neglect ;  but  as  a  declaration  that  the  gratitude  which 
John  felt  for  the  disclosures  made  to  him  was  due,  not  to  the 
angel  who  was  only  a  servant,  but  to  God,  from  whom  he  had 
received  his  commission.     The  whole  incident  thus  impres- 
sively attested  the  statement  of  Christ,  that  the  Lord  God  of 
the  prophets  had  sent  his  angel  to  show  to  John  the  visions, 
and  the  explanations  of  them,  which  he  has  recorded ,-  and  it 
was  on  this  ground  that  a  reference  to  it  was  introduced  into 
the  narrative  of  the  solemn  declarations  respecting  the  truth 
and  importance  of  his  predictions,   which  was  given  him  by 
Christ.     The  repetition  was  not  a  vain  one ;  for  it  reminds 
us  that  though  the  ministry  of  an  angel  was  employed  to  com- 
municate to  John  the  Apocalyptic  prophecies,  they  are  as 
truly  divine  as  the  writings  of  the   ancient  prophets,  and, 
therefore,  faithful  and  true,  and  worthy  of  being  investigated,* 
that  we  may  obtain  from  them  the  instruction,  the  consola- 
tion, and  the  direction  as  to  conduct,  which  they  are  adapted 
to  impart.     All  Scripture,  being  divinely  inspired,  is  profit- 
able ;  and  the  book  of  the  Revelation  is  not  an  exception  to 
this  testimony,  for,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that 
hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  and  keep  those  things  which 
are  written  therein." 
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Life  of  Rev,  John  Wesley  Childs  ;  for  twenty  aod  more  years  aa  itioeraDt 
Methodist  minister.  By  Rey.  John  Ellis  Edwards.  Pablished  by  John 
Early  for  the  Methodist  E.  Church,  South :  Richmond,  Ya. ;  and  Louis- 
ville, Ky.    1852. 

Although  religious  biography  is  reckoned  the  most  useful  of  studies,  it 
is  certainly,  not  always  so.  It  is  frequently  a  mere  waste  of  time,  if  not 
an  actual  imposition  upon  the  public.  It  does  not  follow,  that  every  ooe 
who  is  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  a  small  circle  of  friends  is  entitled  to 
the  tears  of  mankind.  Hence,  thousands  of  posthumous  sketches  hsTr 
been  buried  in  the  righteous  oblivion  which  covers  the  dust  of  their  origi- 
nals. John  Wesley  Childs  was  not  of  this  class,  in  one  respect,  at  least. 
It  is  true,  he  was  distinguished  by  no  intellectual  endowments  worthy  of 
record,  but  he  was  eminently  adorned  by  the  higher  traits  of  the  Christian 
life,  and  is,  therefore,  properly  the  subject  of  a  permanent  memoir.  He 
was  one  of  ten  thousand,  as  a  disciple  of  Christ.  In  him  the  religion  of 
the  Bible,  displayed  in  bold  relief,  a  living  portraiture.  Mr.  Childs  was  a 
man  of  some  idiosyncracies ;  but  they  were  spots  on  the  solar  disk  of  his 
unsullied  virtues. 

The  literary  execution  of  the  work  is  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  an* 
thor.  He  has  manifested  skill  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  materi- 
als, neither  very  copious  in  themselves,  nor  very  stirring  in  their  incidents, 
as  a  whole.  He  has  exercised  a  sound  judgment  on  several  points  well 
calculated  to  test  it ;  and  his  style  is  pervaded  by  the  good  taste  and  gravity 
becoming  so  solemn  a  theme.  The  value  of  the  work,  however,  consists 
in  the  entire  narrative.  It  is  there  that  we  behold  the  gradual  and  success- 
ful approximation  of  the  Christian  to  the  bright  goal  before  him.  And 
never  did  the  sun  go  down  amidst  a  more  resplendent  expanse  of  reflected 
glory,  than  that  which  was  shed  upon  the  death-bed  scene  of  John  Wesley 
Childs.  The  volume  concludes  with  an  excellent  sermon,  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  his  death,  by  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Langhome,  of  Lynchburg,  Vs. 
While  the  perusal  of  this  book  cannot  fail  to  improve  the  piety  of  the  rea- 
der, the  profits  of  the  sale  are  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  pious  widow 
and  the  large  and  hopeful  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  Revelation  of  St,  John,  expounded  for  those  who  search  the  Scriptures. 
By  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  Berho. 
Translated  from  the  original,  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Fairbaim.  Vol.  i- 
New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1852. 

While  no  portion  of  the  sacred  canon  has  so  sadly  and  so  hopelessly  per- 
plexed expositors,  ancient  and  modern,  as  the  Apocalj'pse,  it  cannot  be 
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doubted  that  the  time  for  the  solatioa  of  its  great  problem  is  drawing  nigh. 
The  priociples  of  its  interprelations  are  becomiog  settled,  and  the*church 
will  be  ultimately  admitted  to  that  point  from  which  all  its  yast  and  won- 
drous symbols  will  be  perfectly  understood.  Dr.  Hengstenberg  confesses, 
that  it  was  to  him,  for  a  long  time,  a  sealed  book ;  that  every  attempt  to 
unfold  it  had  been  entirely  unsatisfactory.  He  is  now  of  opinion,  that 
he  has  found  the  clue  which  leads  into  its  labyrinth,  and  presents  the 
proof  of  it  in  this  volume,  as  far  as  it  extends.  Apart  from  its  merits,  the 
opinion  of  so  competent  and  celebrated  a  commentator  is  entitled  to  high 
respect.  He  is  amongst  the  foremost  and  safest  of  the  Evangelical  German 
Divines,  if  not  indeed  facile  ffrinceps.  As  a  theologian  and  philologist,  he 
has  no  superior  amongst  them.  His  previous  works,  not  only  gave  him 
great  celebrity,  but  directly  prepared  him  for  the  one  we  are  now  noticing, 
upon  which  he  expends  the  mature  resources  of  his  well  furnished  and 
well  balanced  mind.  He  excludes  all  preliminary  discussions,  except  as  to 
the  time  of  writing  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  shows  was  not  the  reign  of 
(ralba,  but  at  the  close  of  that  of  Domitian,  and  which  he  makes  the  salient 
point  of  his  exposition.  His  theory,  to  which  we  can  barely  allude,  is,  so 
far  as  we  know,  peculiar  to  himself,  and  essentially  differs  from  every  other, 
in  one  particular,  at  least.  While  he  regards  the  book  as  a  prophecy  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  church  to  the  end  of  the  world,  it  is  to  him,  not  a  chro- 
nologically consecutive  series,  each  linked  into  the  other,  but  groups  of 
parallel  prophecies,  falling  one  under  another,  each  extending  from  the  be* 
ginning  to  the  end  of  the  church,  and  presenting  the  same  church  and  the 
same  long  period  under  a  new  phase.  He  regards  all  the  names  and  num- 
bers as  symbolical.  In  filling  up  of  the  outline,  all  the  rich  stores  of  his 
learning  are  employed,  and  one  is  impressed  with  the  extreme  plausibility, 
if  not  accuracy,  of  his  hypothesis.  We  would  not  pronounce  judgment 
on  such  a  question.  The  Revelation,  except  incidental  passages,  is  to  us 
an  unfathomable  abyss.  Yet  we  rejoice  in  these  herculean  attempts  to 
penetrate  it. 

The  Typology  of  Scripture,  or  the  doctrine  of  types  investigated  in  its 
principles,  and  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  earlier  revelations  of 
God,  considered  as  preparatory  exhibitions  of  the  leading  truths  of  the 
gospel.  By  Rev.  Patrick  Fairbairn.  Two  volumes  in  one.  Philadel- 
phia :  Daniels  &  Smith.     1852. 

In  no  part  of  sacred  literature  has  there  been  a  greater  deficiency  than  in 
this.  Very  few  books  have  been  written  exclusively  upon  it,  and  fewer 
still  have  attempted  to  settle  its  principles  and  reduce  it  to  a  system. 
While  every  reader  of  the  word  of  Grod  has  felt  the  beauty  and  the  force  of 
its  types,  the  interpretation  of  them  has  been  arbitrary  in  the  extreme,  and 
in  many  mstances,  positively  ridiculous.  Our  author  has  taken  the  subject 
in  hand  with  the  purpose  of  giving  ic  shape  and  certainty,  and  it  has  afforded 
us  the  utmost  pleasure  to  see  the  light  which  he  casts  upon  it  at  every 
step.    The  work  is  too  voluminous,  to  give  in  a  mere  paragraph,  even  a 
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tolerable  aocoant  of  it.  After  stating  the  history  of  opioioDS  oa  the  subject, 
itself  profoundly  interesting,  he  defines  "  the  exact  nature,  use,  and  design 
of  types,  the  connexion  between  type  and  prophecy,  the  theological  ratoe 
of  the  study,  and  concludes  with  the  application  of  the  principles  educed, 
to  the  explanation  of  the  typical  matter  of  the  Old  Testament."  We  sin- 
cerely recommend  this  able  volume  to  our  readers,  and  especially  to  min- 
isters of  the  gospel. 

A  CommeTUary  on  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  expository  and  practical,  with 
critical  notes.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Bonar.  New  York :  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers.     1851. 

The  method,  becoming  now  so  common,  to  write  commentaries  on  the 
separate  books  of  the  sacred  volume,  though  subject  to  one  disadvantage, 
that  is,  diffuseness  and  prolixity,  is  the  only  one  to  bring  out  the  fulness  of 
their  import.  It  is,  in  fact,  superseding  the  former  plan,  to  which  no  man 
on  earth  could  do  ample  justice ;  while  many  men  are  fully  competent  to 
elucidate  one  or  more  of  these  books.  Of  this  method,  we  have  a  specimen 
before  us :  and  that  too,  in  a  book,  which,  however  replete  with  Jewish 
ceremonies,  would  hardly  bc  thought  worthy  of  an  independent  examina- 
tion. Yet  what  a  rich  mine  is  it,  and  how  full  of  the  very  marrow^  of  the 
gospel,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  author.  Mr.  Bonar  is  a  sterling  writer 
and  able  critic.  We  exceedingly  admire  his  spirit  and  manner.  There  are 
a  boldness  and  a  grandeur  in  his  style,  and  an  energy  in  his  thoughts  far 
above  the  common  level  of  authors,  besides  that  vein  of  pure  evangelism 
which  directly  assails  the  heart. 

The  Friend  of  Moses;  or,  a  defence  of  the  Pentateuch  as  the  production 
of  Moses  and  an  inspired  document,  against  the  objections  of  modem 
skepticism.  By  Wm.  T.  Hamilton,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Government 
street  church.  Mobile,  Ala.  New  York:  Published  by  M.  W.  Dodd. 
1852. 

It  is  with  deep  satisfaction  that  we  announce  such  a  work  as  this,  origi- 
natin?  in  the  South,  where,  although,  there  is  no  want  of  talent,  there  is  a 
very  discreditable  want  of  authorship.  Its  design  is,  to  meet  the  latest 
forms  of  assault  upon  the  Mosaic  record.  These  forms  are  materially  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  last  century,  and  are  not  less  virulent.  The'  protean 
shapes  which  hostility  to  the  word  of  God  assumes,  demands  a  change  of 
tactics  in  its  defence,  and  it  has  usually  been  adopted  with  the  required  fa- 
cility and  success.  A  special  onslaught  has  been  made,  of  late,  upon  the 
first  books  of  the  Bible,  to  invalidate  their  claim  equally  to  inspiration  and 
to  historical  and  philosophical  accuracy ;  thus  attempting  to  undermine  the 
foundation,  and  to  bring  down  the  whole  temple  of  Divine  Revelation  with 
a  destructive  crash  to  the  ground.  But  it  is  laid  too  deep  for  that  attempt : 
and  the  miners  are  working  at,  to  them,  the  bootless  task  of  finding  it  out, 
and  of  bringing  up  from  their  fruitless  excavations  new  authentications  of  its 
stability  and  eternity.    Of  this  consoling  fact,  our  author  gives  sufficient 
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eTidence  in  his  elaborate  volame.  He  had  been  noting,  for  seyeral  year8» 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  had  been  directing  his  studies  to  them.  His 
reading  had  been  extensiye,  and  its  application  is  made  with  judgment. 
Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are  those  commonly  introduced  into  works  on 
the  eyidences,  but  their  treatment  is  adapted  to  the  occasion.  Others  are 
new,  and  have  the  merit  of  originality.  All  are  replete  with  interest,  as 
the  following  summary  will  show ;  *'  The  character  of  Moses  as  a  scholar 
and  a  statesman ;  The  unknown  God ;  The  Bible  as  a  revelation  from 
Grod ;  Authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  as  the  work  of 
Moses  ;  Genesis,  the  work  of  Moses,  and  inspired ;  Creation  in  six  days ; 
Population  of  the  earth  in  the  days  of  Cain,  and  longevity  of  the  patriarchs ; 
The  giants ;  Death  among  the  creatures  of  God ;  its  origin,  extent,  and 
consequences ;  The  deluge  universal ;  Man  one  family  ;  Indebtedness  of 
modern  literature  to  the  Bible."  These  topics  are  not  despatched  with 
loose  common  places,  but  with  the  calm  and  thorough  examination  of  a 
Christian  scholar. 

The  Glory  of  Christ ;  illustrated  in  his  character  and  history,  including 
the  last  things  of  his  mediatorial  government.  By  Gardiner  Spring.  2 
vols.    New  York  :  Published  by  M.  W.  Dodd.     1852. 

If  Dr.  Spring  is  a  frequent  writer,  he  is  neither  tiresome  nor  repeti- 
tious. There  are  always  robustness  and  freshness  in  his  productions. 
They  are  not  critical  nor  profound.  He  leaves  to  others  the  work  of  en* 
treochment  and  fortification,  and  reserves  to  himself  the  more  pleasing  and 
not  less  effectual  task  of  disclosing  the  inner  glories  of  the  sanctuary.  He 
is  eminently  evangelical  and  practical.  This  remark  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  these  volumes,  in  which,  as  from  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  he 
displays  the  manifold  splendors  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God.  Viewing 
him  as  the  grand  central  luminary  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  contempla- 
ting every  phase  of  bis  history,  character  and  works,  we  behold  him  as 
•'  the  Sun  of  righteousness," 

"  Full  orb'd,  with  all  his  ronnd  of  rays  complete.'* 

This  kind  of  Christian  literature  has  one  transcendant  quality;  it  is  a 
direct  appeal  from  the  essential  power  of  the  gospel  to  the  consciousness  of 
man ;  the  only  process  by  which  *'  we  are  changed  into  the  same  image, 
from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord." 

Notes,  explanatory  and  practical  on  the  book  of  Revelation.  By  Albert 
Barnes.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1852. 

A  very  different  book  from  that  of  Hengstenberg,  noticed  above,  and  from 
the  opposite  pole  of  the  Christian  world.  It  is  the  last  of  eleven  volumes 
upon  the  New  Testament.  We  have  no  American  commentary  of  equal 
extent.  It  has  acquired  a  European  reputation,  and  has  sold  in  England 
with  astonishing  rapidity.    Mr.  Barnes  is  unambitious  in  his  pretensions. 

Vol.  VI. — 32 
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and  remarkable  for  eaee  and  simplicity.  Althoagh  learned  and  mdoa- 
trious,  he  is  not  original.  In  some  instances,  we  regard  him  faoltjr  ia  bis 
interpretations,  and  too  diffase  in  his  style,  bat  a  useful  contributor  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  an  honor  to  the  American  Choich.  Had  he 
set  out  with  a  different  object,  he  would  have  presented,  undoubtedly,  a 
higher  grade  of  exposition.  It  might  hare  been,  however,  less  useful  and 
less  popular.  His  popularity  is  certainly  very  great.  He  adopts  no  new 
theory  in  the  solution  of  the  apocalyptic  risions.  He  finds  it  in  the  suooes- 
siye  historical  erents  of  the  world ;  about  which  all  writers  on  the  rerela- 
tion  hare  some  shade  of  difference  more  or  less  plausible. 

The  Earth  and  Man  ;  lectures  on  comparative  physical  geography  in  its 
relation  to  the  history  of  mankind.  By  Arnold  Guyot.  Fourth  edition 
revised.    Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1S51. 

Although  these  lectures  are  not  now  for  the  first  time  before  the  public, 
they  have  a  new  and  powerful  claim  upon  public  attention.  Tbey  contain 
a  scientific  iovestigation  of  the  great  physical  features  of  the  earth,  as 
adapted  to  the  habitation  of  man  ;  as  indicating  the  design,  and  evincing 
the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Creator  in  fitting  it  up  for  his  special 
residence.  They  embrace  the  widest  and  best  views  of  physical  geographv 
in  their  application  to  and  explanation  of  the  science  of  ethnology,  and 
harmonize  the  whole  with  the  teaching  of  inspiration.  To  be  appreciated 
they  must  be  read.  An  idea  may  be  given  by  the  following  quotation  ; 
**  The  geographical  march  of  history  must  hove  convinced  us,  1.  That  the 
three  continents  of  the  North  are  organized  for  the  development  of  man, 
and  that  we  righifully  name  them  pre-eminently  the  historical  continents. 
2.  That  each  of  these  continents,  by  virtue  of  its  very  structure,  and  of 
its  physical  qualities,  has  a  special  function  in  the  education  of  mankind, 
and  corresponds  to  one  of  the  periods  of  his  development.  3.  That  in  pro- 
portion as  this  development  advances,  and  civilization  is  perfected,  and 
gains  in  intensity,  the  physical  domain  it  occupies  gains  in  extent,  and  the 
number  of  cultivated  nations  increases.  .  4.  That  the  entire  physical  crea- 
tion corresponds  to  the  moral  creation,  and  is  only  to  be  explained  by  it." 

Sermons  on  several  occasions.  By  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  A.  M.  In  four 
volumes.  Richmond  and  Louisville :  Published  by  John  Early,  for  the 
Methodist  £.  Church,  South.    1852. 

Nothing  is  required  of  us  as  to  the  merit  of  these  sermons,  except,  per- 
haps, that  no  advancement  in  the  science  of  homiletics,  can  ever  impair 
their  value  to  the  Methodist  community.  There  is,  nevertheless,  great 
danger,  that  in  the  profusion  and  novelties  of  modem  literature,  they  will 
be  neglected  ;  and  a  morbid  appetite  for  the  mere  dainties  of  the  pulpit  and 
the  press  disdain  the  solid  and  nutritious  fare  which  they  contain.  They 
are  neither  deficient  in  theological  worth  nor  true  literary  excellence.  They 
are  standards,  in  both,  of  written  discourses.  Our  object  is  to  recommend 
the  beautiful,  cheap  and  accurate  edition  which  has  been  brought  out  by  our 
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General  Ageot,  under  the  careful  superrbion  of  our  Book  Editor.  It  it; 
richly  eotiiled  to  the  patronage  of  the  South  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  our  publish- 
ing enterprise.  No  edition  of  Wesley's  sermons,  which  we  have  seen, 
compares  with  it  in  good  taste  and  conyenience.  It  is  a  re-print  of  the  last 
daodecimo  edition  of  the  Wesleyan  press  in  England.  The  editor,  with 
great  labor,  has  prepared  a  new  and  copious  index  to  every  passage  of  im- 
|K>rtance  in  the  yolumes.  Only  one  objection  has  struck  our  eye,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  accents  in  the  Greek  words  used  by  the  author. 

An  exposition  of  same  of  the  laws  of  the  Latin  Grammar,  By  Gesaner 
Harrison,  M.  D.»  Professor  of  Ancient  languages  in  the  Unirersiiy  of 
Virginia.    New  York :  Harper  ic  Brothers.    1852. 

There  is  not  an  abler  philologist  in  the  United  States,  in  our  opinion, 
than  Dr.  Harrison.  The  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  with  him,  is  a  phi- 
losophical process,  in  which  he  reduces  their  lexical  and  syntactical  phe- 
nomena to  undoubted  etymological  principles ;  the  result  of  a  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  classical  authors,  and  the  most  recent  improvements  in  the 
science  of  philology  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This  may  be  seen,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  scholar,  in  the  book  before  us,  not  prepared  for  the  oc- 
casion, but  from  the  labor  and  experience  of  years,  as  an  instructor  of  youth, 
in  the  University  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  an  ornament. 

Principles  of  Zoology  ;  touching  the  structure,  development,  distribution, 
and  natural  arrangement  of  the  races  of  animals,  living  and  extinct. 
With  numerous  illustrations.  Fart  I.  Comparative  Physiology.  For 
the  use  of  schools  and  colleges.  By  Louis  Agassiz  and  A.  A.  Gould. 
Revised  edition.    Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.    1851. 

This  branch  of  natural  history  has  been  but  little  studied  in  this  coun- 
try, and  leas  still  in  our  institutions  of  learning  ;  a  proof  of  which  is,  that 
until  the  present,  there  has  not  been  a  texc  upon  the  subject.  This  epitome 
is  designed  for  that  purpose,  and  has  received  the  endorsement  of  such 
men  as  professors  Hall  and  Silliman.  The  very  names  of  the  authors 
guarantee  its  character  as  a  scientific  treatise.  No  subject  within  the  range 
of  science  addresses  itself  more  warmly  to  the  lovers  of  nature  than  that 
which  unfolds  the  structure  and  laws  of  the  various  tribes  of  living  beings 
which  occupy  and  animate  the  earth.  Professor  Silliman  says :  "  A  work 
emanating  from  such  a  source  needs  no  commendation  to  give  it  currency. 
It  is  simple  and  elementary  in  its  style,  full  in  its  illustrations,  comprehen- 
sive in  its  range,  yet  well  condensed,  and  brought  within  the  narrow  com- 
pass requisite  fur  the  purpose  intended." 

.4  Pilgrimage  to  Egypt,  embracing  a  diary  of  explorations  on  the  Nile  ; 
with  observations  illustrative  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  institutions 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  antiquities  and  ruins. 
With  numerous  engravings.  By  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  editor  of  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.     Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1852. 

Travels  in  Egypt  are  quite  as  common  now  as  the  tour  of  the  Continent 
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was  formerly ;  aod  we  are  becoming  as  familiar  with  the  tombs  and  tem- 
ples of  the  Nile,  as  we  were  with  the  cities  aod  castles  of  the  Rhine.  We 
can  scarcely  conjecture  any  thing  new  in  the  mere  round  of  casoal  oheer* 
rations.  We  suspect,  however,  that  the  world  will  be  startled  by  some 
wonderful  hieroglyph ical  inscriptions  yet  buried  in  the  sands,  bearing  upon 
the  history  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  In  the  meantime,  these  trarels 
keep  our  interest  awake  and  naturalize  our  associations  with  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants.  There  is  a  perpetual  charm  in  any  well  told  tale  of 
the  land  of  Pharaonic  renown,  or  of  Turkish  misrule  and  Moslem  man- 
ners ;  and  this  is  really  the  character  of  the  one  before  us. 

Primary  Platform  of  Methodism  ;  or  exposition  of  the  general  rales.  By 
Rev.  Moses  M.  Henkle,  D.  D.    Louisville,  Ey.    ' 

The  substance  of  this  work  originally  appeared  in  a  series  of  numbers 
in  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate,  and  met  the  approval  of  several  of 
the  Annual  Conferences,  who  officially  solicited  their  publication  in  the 
form  of  a  book.  The  author,  at  length,  on  his  own  responsibility,  ha- 
given  them  this  form,  and  committed  them  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  reading 
public.  It  is  a  copious  commentary  upon  each  of  the  general  rules,  shows 
iog  their  consistency  with  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  their 
solidity  as  the  ground-form  of  Methodism.  From  our  examination,  his 
exposition  of  this  vital  part  of  the  Methodist  system  displays  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  it,  illustrates  its  excellence,  and  vindicates  it  fully  from 
the  objections  of  its  opponents.  Very  great  light  is  shed  upon  **  the  gen- 
eral rules ;"  those  ancient  landmarks  which,  every  day,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  obliterated.  The  work  deserves  to  be  read  by  every  Methodist, 
and  its  circulation  would  heighten  our  appreciation  of  that  form  of  soond 
words  received  from  our  fathers,  especially  in  these  days  of  appalling 
laxity. 

The  CyclopiBdia  of  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts.  By  Kazlitt 
Arvine,  A.  M.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lin- 
coln.   1852. 

Inasmuch  as  this  work  was  noticed  as  it  was  issued  in  numbers,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remind  our  readers,  that  they  are  here  collected  and  bound  m  a 
large  duodecimo  volume  of  698  pages ;  the  most  perfect  repository  of  in- 
cident and  wit  in  existence ;  a  magazine  of  amusement  and  illustration  in 
every  department  of  letters  and  taste. 

America  as  I  found  it.  By  the  mother  of  Mary  Lundie  Duncan.  New 
York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1852. 

A  well  written  narrative,  full  of  kind  regards,  and,  for  the  most  part,  of 
just  sentiments  for  as  much  of  America,  (the  United  States,)  as  the  author 
saw.  She  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  too  common  mistake,  that  tbt* 
whole  of  America  lay  at  the  North.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  South  but 
by  report  and  inference,  and  very  little  of  Baptists  or  Methodists.  Had  her 
trip  extended  farther,  she  would  have  had  occasion  to  give  to  each  a  more 
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hooonible  sodce.  Bating  this  omission,  excusable  perhaps,  in  so  portial 
a  tourist,  we  admire  the  frankuess  and  candor  with  which  she  sketches 
trans- Atlantic  men  and  things  as  she  saw  them.  Her  descriptions  of 
Niagara  are  graphic  and  picturesque,  and  her  style  is  sometimes  of  mascu- 
line power. 

Christ  our  Example,    By  Caroline  Fry.     To  which  is  prefixed  an  autobi- 
ography of  the  author.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1852. 

This  estimable  and  mien  ted  lady  has  left  the  memorial  of  her  usefulness 
behind  her  in  several  finely  written  and  instructive  volumes.  After  her 
conversion  from  infidelity,  she  made  haste  to  redeem  the  time,  and  her 
long  life  was  replete  with  labors  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  Her  autobiog- 
raphy is  extremely  ioterestiog.  It  details  those  eventful  and  perilous  peri- 
ods of  her  history  which  teach  a  lesson  to  all,  and  especially  to  her  sex : 
and  exemplifies  the  power  of  that  religion  which  she  has  so  forcibly  re- 
commended by  her  gifted  pen,  and  of  which  we  have  so  pure  and  bright  a 
picture  in  **  Christ  our  example,  in  the  object  of  life ;  in  the  rule  of  life  ;  in 
bis  intercourse  with  the  world ;  in  the  condition  of  life  ;  in  his  sorrows  ; 
io  his  joys ;  and  in  his  death." 

The  Indian  Tribes  of  Guiana.    By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Brett.    New  York  : 
Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1852. 

The  world  is  not  only  indebted  to  the  missionary  cause  for  the  direct  be- 
nefits of  the  gospel,  but  for  an  incalculable  amount  of  reflex  advantages. 
History,  geography,  commerce,  have  received  their  richest  contributions 
from  that  source.  But  for  its  benevolent  enterprise  we  should  have  known 
bat  little  of  heathen  tribes,  and  of  those  regions  of  the  earth  which  the>' 
occupy.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  aborigines  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. As  it  is,  we  are  constantly  receiving  new  and  reliable  information^ 
not  only  filling  up  a  page  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  but  reacting  upon  their 
fnture  destiny.  And  it  is  remarkable  how  little  is  yet  known  of  the  Indians 
of  South  America.  Mr.  Brett  was  a  missionary  in  Guiana,  and  has  become 
the  historian  of  its  early  population.  He  has  spared  no  pains  in  giving  a 
faithful  account  of  them ;  of  their  barbarism,  their  ferocity,  and  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  gospel  amongst  them.  How  ample,  how  difi&cult  is  the  mis- 
sionary field,  here  at  our  yery  doors ! 

Mothers  of  the  wise  and  good.    By  Jabez  Burns,  D.  D.,  author  of  Pulpit 
Cyclopaedia.    Fourth  edition.    Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  secret  of  any  peculiar  excel- 
lence in  the  character  of  a  man  may  be  traced  to  maternal  influence.  And 
an  astonishing  array  of  facts  has  been  collected  confirmatory  of  it.  It  is  a 
curious  and  instructive  fact,  and  yet  it  accords  exactly  with  the  conditions  of 
the  human  being.  It  demonstrates  the  power  which  a  mother  insensibly 
wields  over  the  destinies  of  the  world,  and  the  importance  of  those  quali- 
fications necessary  to  shape  it  aright.    If  we  award  to  her  much  of  the 
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credit  of  what  is  praiseworthy,  in  her  children,  it  is  beyond  donbr,  that 
from  the  same  source  originate  many  of  the  evils  which  desolate  society. 
This  book  is  calculated  to  awaken  the  attention  of  mothers  to  the  sabject  of 
their  influence,  and  to  encourage  their  exertions.  Many  illustrious  instan- 
ces are  given  of  great  men  and  their  mothers,  with  striking  incidents  and 
select  essays. 

Wheat  <rr  Chaff?  By  the  Rer.  J.  C.  Ryle,  B.  A.  New  York :  Robert  Car- 
ter U  Brothers.    1853. 

Mr.  Ryle  does  not  tamper  with  the  gospel  or  the  souls  of  men.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  plain  and  pointed  writers  to  be  found.  He  aims  directly  at 
effect.  The  title  of  the  book  is  taken  from  the  first  chapter.  The  follow- 
ing are,  "  Watch ;  Prove  all  things ;  Are  you  regenerate ;  How  should  a 
child  be  trained ;  Be  not  slothful  but  followers.**  On  these  topics  he  is  en- 
pious  and  powerful.  The  chapter  on  the  training  of  children  is  full  of 
sound  doctrine,  well  applied. 

Fear  off;  or  Asia  and  Australia  described.  With  anecdotes  and  illustra- 
tions. By  the  author  of  the  Peep  of  Day.  Robt.  Carter  &  Brothers  : 
New  York.     1852. 

Written  for  children,  with  the  laudable  and  useful  objects  of  supplant- 
ing the  romance  of  fiction,  by  the  romance  of  facts,  and  of  inspiring  a  re- 
lish for  the  accounts  of  missionary  labors  in  distant  lands,  than  which  no- 
thing is  more  calculated  to  fill  the  imagination  and  improve  the  heart ;  a 
department  of  literature,  whose  facts  are  more  marvelous  than  the  creations 
of  the  most  gorgeous  fancy.  The  missionary  enterprise  is  the  greatest 
living  romadoe  of  humanity,  full  of  wonders,  full  of  truth  and  grace. 

The  life  of  William  Tuitle,  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tuttle.  New  York : 
Robt.  Carter  &  Brothers.     1852. 

A  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  private  Christian,  whose  life  was  en- 
riched with  many  rare  traits  of  usefulness,  and  an  eminent  instance  of  the 
power  of  religion.  It  is  cast  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  not  to  enhance 
the  renown  of  the  pious  dead,  but  that  it  may  help  to  build  his  spiritual 
temple. 

The  School-girl  in  France,  By  Miss  R.  McCrindeH*  New  York  :  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers.    1852. 

A  narrative  of  facts,  with  the  bare  omission  of  names,  to  show  the 
inevitable  dangers  of  committing  children  to  the  care  of  Roman  Catholic 
instructors.  It  is  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  France,  but  it  is  adapted  to 
that  of  the  United  States,  where  the  practice  prevails  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent. No  good  can  come  of  it,  but  only  evil,  and  that  continually.  While 
the  vaunted  literary  advantages  of  Caiholic  seminaries  are  all,  more  or  less, 
fallacious,  it  is  one  of  the  grand  schemes  of  the  whole  system  to  imbue  the 
youthful  mind  with  its  detestable  heresy.  And  it  is  done  without  the  pro- 
fession or  the  appearance  of  doing  it.    Many  dases  can  be  cited,  in  this 
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eooQtry,  of  the  insidioas  alienation  of  childrea  from  the  Protestant  faith. 
Read  this  book,  and  jadge  whether  the  souls  of  our  children  are  safe  in  the 
hands  uf  "  the  mother  of  harlots.*' 

The  Folded  Lamb  ;  or  memorials  of  an  infant  son.  By  his  mother.  Ro- 
bert Carters  &  Brothers.     1852. 

A  most  remarkable  account  of  the  piety  of  a  child  only  three  years  and 
five  months  old,  with  every  proof  of  its  reality.  How  incredulous  are  we 
of  the  religious  susceptibility  of  our  children,  and  what  an  awful  degree  of 
guilt  lies  at  our  doors !  The  Spirit  of  God  begins  his  work  sooner  than 
Tve  dream  of  it,  and  for  want  of  proper  training,  our  son^  and  daughters 
grow  up  to  maturity  "  without  God  and  without  hope,"  when,  even  in 
their  very  infancy,  they  might  be  brought  to  a  saving  acquaintance  with  the 
truth.    Take  this  little  volume  and  study  it. 

What  now  ?  For  young  ladies  leaving  school.  By  Charles  F.  Deems, 
President  of  Greensboro'  Female  College,  N.  C.  New  York :  M.  W. 
Dodd.     1852. 

A  well  conceived  and  appropriate  directory  to  the  class  of  persons  for 
whom  it  was  prepared.  It  gives  wise  counsels  at  a  critical  period ;  the 
transition-period  between  the  walls  of  a  literary  institution  and  the  wide 
world,  when  so  many  for  the  want  of  <'  a  word  spoken  in  season"  are 
engulphed,  or  wander  without  guide  or  compass  over  its  troubled  abyss. 
It  is  a  benevolent  attempt  to  solve  the  first  question  which  arises  in  the 
mind  of  a  young  lady  when  she  finds  herself  strangely  released  from  the 
rigid  routine  of  her  studies  and  habitual  responsibility  to  her  teachers.  The 
solution  is  worthy  of  her  attention  and  we  advise  her  to  adopt  it.  The 
directions  are  all  of  a  practical  character,  and  the  observance  of  them  will 
convert  education  into  a  blessing  by  securing  its  legitimate  fruits,  rather 
than  a  curse,  as  it  is  too  often  rendered,  by  inadequate  ideas  of  its  object. 

Frank  Netherton,  from  the  press  of  the  Carters,  1852,  is  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  juvenile  story.  It  shows  how  even  school-boys  may  be  instru* 
ments  in  the  hands  of  God  in  doing  good. 

Hood*s  Own,  selected  papers.    With  wood  cuts. 

Ciioret  and  Olives,    From  the  Garonne  to  the  Rhine. 

Journey  to  Iceland,  and  travels  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 

.4  Book  for  a  Comer,    By  Leigh  Hunt. 

The  above  are  a  continuation  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  semi-monthly  library  for 
travellers  and  the  fireside.  They  are  all  written  in  that  easy,  familiar, 
spirited  style,  which  suits  the  intervals  of  business  or  study,  a  seat  in  a 
rail-car,  a  steamboat  or  stage-coach ;  a  much  superior  class  of  reading  to 
that  usually  picked  up  on  the  highways.  The  composition  is  fine,  the 
descriptions  picturesque,  and  the  matter  combines  entertainment  with 
utility. 
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Hone-Shoe  Robinson:  A  tale  of  the  Tory  asceDdaoey.  By  John  P.  Keone- 
day,  author  of  Swallow  CarD.  Rerised  edition.  New  York  :  George 
P.  Putnam.     1852. 

A  most  exquisite  story  of  revolutiooary  times  in  the  South,  preserving 
historical  accuracy,  but  embellished  by  the  luxuriant  genius  of  one  of  the 
best  American  classics.  Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  is  a 
real  character;  and  was  one  of  those  rare  and  rough  specimens  of  physical 
strength  and  moral  heroism,  which  have  added  no  less  to  the  glory  than  to 
the  romance  of  that  eventful  period  which  brought  them  upon  the  stage. 

Chambers*  Pocket  Miscellany.  Vol.  i.  Each  volume  complete  in  itself. 
Boston  :  Grould  &  Lincoln.    1852. 

The  object  of  this  publication  is  similar  to  that  of  Putnam *8  semi- 
monthly library ;  to  supersede  the  trash  which  has  so  long  and  so  injuriously 
occupied  the  idle  hours  of  the  reading  public.  Indeed  there  is  a  demand 
for  light  reading  of  a  different  character.  This  work  is  taken  from  the 
Edinburgh  edition  of  the  Messrs.  Chambers.  It  will  consist  of  monthly 
parts,  each  complete  in  itself.  The  articles  in  this  volume  are  very  sub- 
stantial, and  some  of  them  very  curious. 

Queechy.  By  Elizabeth  Weiherell,  author  of  "  The  Wide,  Wide  World." 
2  vols.    New  York ;  G.  P.  Putnam.     1852. 

The  public  has  pronounced  its  verdict  upon  "  The  Wide,  Wide  World." 
Twelve  editions  have  been  sold  in  a  few  months,  and  three  rival  editions 
have  been  published  in  London.  Queechy,  by  the  same  writer,  is  of  a 
similar  character.  It  is,  indeed,  a  work  of  Action,  but  unless  we  reprobate 
by  wholesale,  every  grade  of  fictitious  literature,  it  would  be  unjust  to  cea- 
Bure  this.  The  whole  tinge  of  the  former,  as  well  as  of  the  latter,  is  reli- 
gious. The  narrative  is  conducted  with  consummate  skill,  in  which  na- 
ture speaks  its  free  and  genuine  language,  equally  in  the  little  turns  or  the 
great  vicissitudes  of  life. 

Dollars  and  Cents,  by  Amy  Lathrop,  G.  P.  Putnam,  1853,  is  a  work  of 
perhaps  less  merit  than  the  one  mentioned  above. 

Plantation  and  Farm  instruction,  regulation,  record,  inventory,  and  account 
Book,  By  a  Southern  Planter.  J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main  st.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.    18.52. 

We  should  think  that  this  book  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  fann- 
ers, for  the  orderly  management  of  every  department  of  agricultural  busi- 
ness. It  contains  its  own  own  explanation,  instructions  to  managers, 
directions  for  the  selection  of  an  appropriate  library,  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation, tables  and  data.  It  is  the  result  of  mature  experience  and  obser- 
vation. 
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ART.  IX. 
PERIODICALS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.  New  Series*  Edited  by  John  Kitio, 
D.  D.,  F.  S.  A.;  Loudon.  April  1852.  Contents:  Romanism  as  it  is; 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum  ;  The  Rephaim  and  their  connexion  with  Egyptian 
history  ;  Alford's  Greek  Testament:  On  the  nature  of  a  miracle;  Recent 
travels  in  Palestine;  The  epistle  to  Diognetus;  Israel  after  the 'flesh;  Re- 
marks on  1  Chron.  6  :  16-38;  Remarks  on  Rev.  22  :  8,  9 ;  Correspon- 
dence ;  Notices  of  Books ;  Analecta  Biblica ;  Intelligence ;  Cotemporary 
periodical  literature ;  List  of  publications ;  Obituary. 

BUdiotheca  Sacra  and  American  Biblical  Repository,  April.  Contents : 
India  as  a  field  for  inquiry  and  evangelical  labor ;  The  Grotian  theory  of 
the  atonement ;  Life  of  Zwingli ;  The  writings  of  Richard  Baxter ;  Ob- 
servations on  Matt.  24:  29-31,  and  the  parallel  passages  in  Mark  and 
Luke,  with  remarks  on  the  double  sense  of  Scripture ;  The  practical  ele- 
ment of  Christianity ;  Remarks  on  the  idea  of  religion  ;  Notices  of  new 
publications ;  Select  theological  and  literary  intelligence. 

The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review.  April.  Contents:  The 
works  of  John  Owen,  D.  D.,  edited  by  the  Rev.  William  H.  Goold,  Edin- 
ourgh  ;  Early  Christianity  in  the  British  isles ;  National  literature,  the  ex- 
ponent of  national  character;  The  prophet  Obadiah,  expounded  by  Charles 
PaulCaspari;  The  Jews  at  E'ae-fung-foo ;  Lectures  on  the  evidences  oi 
Christianity,  delivered  at  the  University  of  Virginia ;  Five  years  in  an 
English  University,  by  Charles  Astor  Bristed ;  Parrhesia,  or  Christian  and 
ministerial  freedom  of  speech;  Short  notices;  Literary  intelligence; 
Quarterly  scientific  intelligence. 

The  Theological  and  Literary  Journal.  April.  Contents :  Genesis  and 
the  geological  theory  of  the  age  of  the  earth  ;  The  Sabbath  and  its  modern 
assailants ;  Progress  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  Metaphysical  and  gospel 
truth  and  error ;  The  figurative  character  of  the  Sacred  Writings ;  Literary 
and  critical  notices. 

The  Evangelical  Review.  April.  Contents:  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  the 
German  Reformer,  in  pictorial  representationst  &c. ;  Theories  of  inspira- 
tion ;  The  influence  of  physical  temperament  on  the  expression  of  religi- 
ons feeling ;  The  importance  of  properly  developing  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America ;  Works  of  Melancthon  ;  Journal  of  a  voyage,  by  Rev.  Dr.  H. 
M.  Muhlenberg ;  Notices  of  new  publications. 

Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  April.  Contents:  Faith  and  Science — 
Compters  positive  philosophy,  (second  paper ;)  Roger  Williams ;  Recent 
editions  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  (second  paper ;)  Recent  editions  and 
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translations  of  Pascal;  The  intermediate  state  and  panishment  of  tbe 
wicked  ;  Hungary  and  Eossoth ;  Methodist  preaching ;  Short  reyiews  and 
notices  of  Books ;  Literary  intelligence ;  Religious  intelligence. 

The  London  Quarteriy  Review.  April.  Contents :  Sir  Roger  de  Cotct- 
ly ;  Walpole's  garland — 1761  ;  Diary  of  Greneral  Patrick  Gordon ;  Recent 
epics ;  Progress  of  comparative  anatomy ;  Bohemian  embassy  to  England, 
Spain,  &c.,  in  1466 ;  The  cannon,  the  masket,  and  the  rifle ;  California 
versus  Free  Trade ;  First  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III. ;  Lamar- 
tine  on  the  Hundred  Days ;  The  old  and  new  ministers. 

The  Westminster  Review,  April.  Contents :  The  goyemment  of  India ; 
Physical  Puritanism ;  Europe,  its  condition  and  prospects;  A  tlieory  of  po- 
pulation ;  Shelley  and  the  letters  of  poets;  The  commerce  of  literature ; 
Lord  Palmerston  and  his  policy ;  The  early  Quakers  and  Quakerism ; 
Contemporary  Hteratoreof  England;  Contemporary  literature  of  America; 
Contemporary  literature  of  Germany ;  Contemporary  literature  of  Fnioee. 

The  Edinburgh  Review.  April.  Contents :  Tronson  du  Coudray  ;  Na- 
tional education.;  Farini's  Stato  Romano ;  Athenian  architecture ;  Inyest- 
ments  of  the  working  classes ;  John  Knox's  liturgy ;  Mallet  du  Pan  : 
Roebuck's  Whig  ministry  of  1830;  Squier's  Nicaragua;  Lord  Derby's 
ministry  and  protection ;  Note  to  Art.  9  of  the  present  number. 

The  North  British  Review.  May.  Contents:  Prospects  of  British 
statesmanship  and  policy ;  Phrenology,  its  place  and  relations ;  Village 
life  in  England  ;  Romanism  and  European  civilization  ;  Life  and  Chemis- 
try ;  King  Alfred  ;  Binocular  yision  and  (he  Stereoscope  ;  Memoirs  of  Dr. 
Chalmers. 

Blackwood's  Edinhurgh  Magazine.  June.  Contents:  Policy  of  the 
protectionists :  Fiye  years  in  the  West  Indies ;  Fortune-hunting  Extraordi- 
nary ;  Ferguson  the  plotter;  Carmina  lusoria;  Scraps  of  rhymes: 
Thoughts  upon  dinners :  Fragments  of  poetry ;  The  great  question  ;  In- 
dex. 

The  Eclectic  Magazine  of  Foreign  Literature,  June.  Contents :  Ge- 
neral Gordon's  career  in  Russia  ;  Thomas  Carlyle  ;  Margaret  Fuller  Os- 
soli;  Anecdotes  of  the  stage:  The  London  Book-trade  ;  Cretins,  and  their 
benefactor ;  Fennimore  Cooper;  A  Napoleonic  picture-gallery  at  Bologna: 
The  career  of  prince  Schwartzenberg ;  Tales  of  the  coast-guard  ;  Unsuc- 
cessful great  men  ;  Eraser's  Magazine;  Popular  French  authoresses  of  the 
17th  century ;  Modern  French  criminal  trials ;  Memoirs  and  correspond- 
ence of  Mallet  du  Pan* 

Harper^s  New  Monthly  Magazine.  July.  Contents:  The  armory  at 
Springfield;  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  Peculiar  habits  of  distinguished  au- 
thors ;  Ostriches,  bow  hunted  ;  A  dull  town  ;  My  noyel ;  The  little  Gray 
gossip;  The  mourner  and  the  comforter;  Life  of  Admiral  Blake;  T'  .f 
British  museum  and  Zoological  gardens ;  A  terribly  strange  bed ;  W'    ^ 
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the  soDbeam  does ;  Record  of  a  madDess,  not  insanity ;  A  tale  of  mid*air ; 
Stories  about  beasts  and  birds ;  A  miser's  life  and  death,  &c.,  &c. 

The  SotUhem  Lady^s  Companion.  June.  Contents :  Assimilation ; 
Pandora  and  her  box ;  The  closing  year ;  The  spirit  of  poesy ;  The  aU 
mighty  dollar ;  The  setting  sun ;  Truth ;  The  young  physician ;  The 
Canaanites ;  The  floating  island ;  Poetry ;  The  separation  ;  A  rogue  out- 
witted; Evening  reflections. 

Chain  of  Sacred  Wonders.  Vol.  ii.,  No.  2.  Contents:  Israel  at  the 
foot  of  Sinai ;  Three  thousand  slain  ;  Bezaleel ;  Sons  of  Aaron  destroyed 
by  fire ;  A  blasphemer  stoned ;  Moses  numbering  Israel ;  The  year  of  ju- 
bilee ;  Miriam,  the  prophetess ;  Giants  in  Canaan ;  Rebellion  in  the 
camp ;  A  plague  in  Israel ;  Moeea  and  Aaron  forbidden  to  enter  Canaan ; 
Death  of  Aaron  ;  Fiery  serpents ;  Balaam ;  The  peatilence ;  Death  of 
Moses. 

The  Southern  Methodist  Pulpit.  May  and  June.  Contents:  Sermon 
on  God's  right  in  man  ;  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Bishop  Asbury,  by 
Dr.  Coke  ;  Editorial  miscellany. 

The  Stethoscope  and  Virginia  Medical  Gazette.    June. 

The  Randolph  Macon  Magazine.     May. 

North  American  Miscellany  and  Dollar  Magazine.    June. 

The  Sunday  School  Visitor,  July,  is  laden  with  choice  morsels  for  the 
young.    The  works  of  the  editor  praise  him. 

The  Temple.    June. 

A  new  theory  of  the  Apocalypse.    By  Rev.  S.  S.  Ralston.    Cincinnati. 
The  Napoleon  Ballads.    By  Ben  Ganther. 
An  Odd  Volume  of  Facts  and  Fictions.    By  Julia  Mayo  Cabell. 
Dickens*  Household  Words.    Vol.  r..  No.  4. 
The  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union.    June. 
The  Throne  of  Iniquity.    By  Rev.  Albert  Barnes. 
New  York  Medical  Gazette.    June  15tb. 
Guide  to  Holiness.    April. 
Jewish  Chronicle.    June. 
The  Virginia  Historical  Register.    April. 
The  Literary  World.    June  26th. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Foreign  Christian  Union. 
Thirtyiinth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bible  Society  of  Virginia* 
Catalogue  of  the  Officers,  Students  and  Alumnt  of  Emory  College,  Georgia. 
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LITERARY  MISCELLANY. 

I.    EUROPEAN. 

The  govern meDt  of  Wurtemburg  has  awarded  a  gold  medal  to  Professor 
Morse  as  a  lestimoaial  of  their  apprectatioo  of  his  system  of  telegranJiiag. 

Cardinal  Mai  will  sooq  publish  a  coUectioQ  of  the  unedited  writings  of 
the  Church  Fathers. 

Professor  Rauch,  of  Berlin,  has  completed  the  model  for  the  statue  of 
Immanuel  Kant. 

The  population  of  France,  hj  the  last  census,  is  35,781,628. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  France,  at  their  last  session,  unanimously 
voted  to  give  the  Cuvier  prize  to  Professor  Agassiz,  for  his  *'  Recherckes 
fossiles." 

The  aged  Neologist,  Dr.  Paulus,  died  at  Heidelberg,  August  10,  1851. 

Professor  Ewald  has  published  three  volumes  of  the  *'  Annual  of  Bibli- 
cal Science." 

The  following  German  works  deserve  notice:  A  commentarv  oo  the 
prophecy  of  Hosea,  by  Dr.  August  Simpson  of  Konigsberg ;  On  Micab,  by 
Caspar!  of  Christiana ;  On  ihe  Apocalypse,  by  Hengstenberg,  Vol.  ii. ;  A 
second  edition  of  Meier's  Commentarv  on  the  Galatians. 

The  tenth  number  of  the  Condensed  Exegetical  Manual,  containing  an 
exposition  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  by  Hitzig,  has  made  its  appearance : 
also.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  translated  and  explained,  by  D.  A. 
Hilgenfeld;  A  Commentary  on  the  15th  chapter  of  1  Corinthians,  by  W. 
A.  Von  Hengel ;  The  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  collated  from  thirty 
ancient  Greelc  codices,  bj'  £.  Tischendorf ;  The  Book  of  Enoch,  in  Ethio- 
pic,  from  five  codices,  with  various  readings,  by  A.  Dillmann  ;  A  treatise 
on  the  Phenician  views  of  the  creation  of  the  World  and  the  historical 
value  of  Saochoniathon,  by  H.  Ewald ;  Book  of  the  Metempsychosis  of 
the  Ancient  Egyptians,  from  the  funeral  papyri,  in  hieratic  characters,  by 
H.  Brugsch  ;  Kosmos,  Vol.  iii..  Part  2,  by  A.  Von  Humboldt. 

Dr.  Jacobi  has  recently  edited  a  collection  of  Neander's  miscellaneous  and 
scientific  essays. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  volumes  of  Grote's  history  of  Greece,  have  been 
published.  They  bring  the  history  down  from  the  period  of  Spartan  su- 
premacy to  the  accession  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

The  lectures  of  Niebuhr,  on  Ancient  History,  translated  from  the  German, 
with  additional  notes  and  corrections,  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  will  shortly  be 
published. 

A  portion  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  essays  has  been  translated  and 
published  in  Paris,  by  M.  Emile  Montagu t. 

Baron  de  Walkaener,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles  Lettres  of  Paris,  died  April  29. 

The  first  number  of  Jacob  and  Wilhelm  Grimm's  German  Dictionary 
has  just  been  published. 

The  Library  of  the  Convent  at  Graesdorf,  in  Germany,  is  in  possession 
of  a  most  interesting  MS.  of  Rempen's  De  successione  Christu 
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The  new  catalosfue  of  the  Leipzig  Easter  Book-fair,  contains  700  titles 
more  than  the  previous  catalogue  for  the  half  year  ending  with  the  Fair  of 
St.  Michael. 

Dr.  Pfiiff,  senior  Professor  of  the  Royal  University  of  Kiel,  died  recently 
fit  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

Another  volume  of  Neander's  Universal  Church  History  has  been  pub- 
lished, bringing  the  history  down  from  Boniface  VIK.,  to  the  Council  of 
Basle.    It  was  prepared  from  Neander*«  papers  by  K.  Fr.  Theod.  Schneider. 

A  condensed  exegetical  manual  of  the  Apocrypha  has  been  commenced 
bvProf.  O.  F.  Friizscheof  the  University  of  Zurich,  and  Prof.  W.Grimm, 
of  the  University  of  Jena. 

The  Chinese  have  been  acquainted  with  the  art  of  printing  for  nine  or 
ten  centuries.  They  cut  the  characters  of  any  work  which  they  wish  to 
poblish.  page  by  page,  on  blocks  of  wood.  The  ink  is  applied  to  the  wood 
by  means  of  a  brush,  and  then  the  paper  is  pressed  upon  the  block  by 
means  of  another  brush  or  rubber  passed  over  it.  All  their  books,  of 
course,  are  stereotyped. 

The  Church  of  Jerusalem,  founded  at  the  joint  expense  of  England 
and  Prussia,  has  now  the  prospect  of  very  extended  usefulness  by  the  ap- 
poiaiment  of  a  German  clergyman,  the  Rev.  M.  Valentiner,  who  is  to 
have  the  oversight  of  the  German  Protestants  in  the  Holy  City. 

At  Paris,  a  prize  of  1230  francs  has  been  awarded  to  M.  H.  Stein  thai* 
Ph.  Dr.,  for  an  essay  on  certain  languages  spoken  by  the  Yoloff  and  Bam- 
barra  negroes,  considered  in  a  phonetic  and  psychological  point  of  view. 

The  publication  of  the  magnificent  work,  called  the  *'  Catacombs  de 
Rome,^^  for  which  the  National  Assembly  of  France  voted  £8000,  will 
shortly  commence  under  the  direction  of  a  commission  nominated  by  the 
French  Government. 

Extensive  excavations  have  recently  been  in  progress  in  and  near  Rome» 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Jews  in  Paris,  headed  by  MM.  de  Rothschild,  and  other  distin- 
guished persons,  have  established  a  society,  at  Paris,  for  the  study  and  propa* 
gation  01  the  Sacred  Sciences. 

The  chairs  of  History  and  of  Philosophy  have  been  suppressed  in  the , 
University  of  Paris  by  decree  of  the  President,  and  yarious  checks  are  put 
upon  the  teaching  of  even  the  physical  sciences. 

II.    BRITISH. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitans  la  not  merely  to  be 
re-edited,  but  almost  entirely  re-written,  and  brought  up  to  the  present  state 
of  scitnce. 

The  Lectures  of  Brown  on  1st  Epistle  of  Peter  have  reached  a  second  edi- 
tion. The  same  author  has  published  an  exposition  of  the  15th  chapter  of 
1st  Corinthians  ;  Discourses  and  Sayings  of  our  Lord,  and  an  Exposition 
of  our  Lord's  Intercessory  Prayer. 

Allison,  the  historian,  has  in  preparation  **  A  history  of  Europe  from 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815,  to  the  re-establishment  of  military  govern- 
ment in  1851." 

Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  and  biographer  of  Lord  Byron,  died  on  the  26th, 
of  February  at  the  age  of  72. 

The  Society  of  Antiquarians  at  London,  have  found  a  very  perfect  Ro- 
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inaD  leaf-shaped  sword-blade  of  bronze,  takea  from  the  bed  of  the  Thames, 
near  Kingston,  where  Caesar  is  supposed  to  have  passed  the  river  with  his 
army. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  letters  passed  through  the  Englisli 
post  office  in  1851. 

The  number  of  omoibuases  in  London  is  three  thousand. 

The  papers  and  correspondence  of  the  Retr.  Sidney  Smith  will  ai^aear 
shortly,  edited  by  Miss  Austin,  translator  of  Ranke's  history  of  the  Popes. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  restore  the  mutilated  tombs  aud  statues  in  West- 
minster Abbey  to  their  original  condition. 

Colonel  Rawlinson,  it  is  said,  has  opened  the  entire  place  of  sepulture  of 
the  kings  and  queens  of  Assyria,  where  they  lie  in  huge  stone  saicopbag^i, 
just  as  they  were  deposited  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Mary  Howit  has  lately  issued  a  voluminous  work  upon  the  literature  of 
Northern  Europe. 

Mr.  John  Kenrick,  of  London,  is  preparing  the  history  of  those  countries 
of  the  East,  whose  civilization  preceded  and  influenced  that  of  Greece. 

The  first  part  of  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,  edited 
by  Dr.  William  Smith,  has  been  received. 

Professor  Wilson  has  resigned  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Among  the  candidates  for  it,  are  professor  Fer- 
rier,  of  St.  Andrews;  Professor  Macdougal,  of  New  College;  Professor 
McCosh,  of  Belfast ;  Mr.  J.  D.  Morel  I ;  Mr.  George  Ramsay,  of  Rugby  : 
and  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander,  of  Edinburgh. 

Professor  Blackie  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Greek,  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  2d  of  March. 

Dr.  Maclure  has  been  appointed  by  the  Crown,  to  the  professorship  of 
Humanitv  in  Marischal  College,  vacated  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Blackie  to 
the  GreeK  chair  of  Edinburgh. 

The  department  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  has  been  enriched  with 
the  original  covenant  of  indenture  between  John  Milton  and  Samuel  Sy- 
mons,  printer,  for  the  sale  and  publication  of  Paradise  Lost,  dated  27th 
April  1667. 

•  At  the  sugsrestion  of  Prince  Albert,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  result  of 
he  Great  Exhibition  is  in  progress  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures 
and  Commerce. 

The  publication  of  the  Veda  has  been  commenced  under  the  patronage 
of  the  East  India  company,  which  professor  Wilson  says  is  an  epoch  in  the 
history  not  only  of  the  religion  of  India,  but  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MoxoQ  has  called  in  the  Shelley  Papers,  in  two  volumes,  published 
in  January  last,  it  having  been  discovered  that  the  whole  work  was  a  coU 
lection  of  ingenious  forgeries,  deceiving  alike  publisher,  editor  and  public. 

The  Messrs.  Routledge  have  presented  to  the  British  lovers  of  poetry  the 
collected  works  of  James  Russel  Lowell,  one  of  the  foremost,  in  local  »me, 
of  the  poets  of  America. 

Lord  John  Russell  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  life  of  Charles 
James  Fox. 

At  a  recent  sale  of  books,  in  London,  a  copv  of  Coverdale's  Bible,  ifao 
edition  of  1560,  sold  for  £31. 

On  the  3Dth  of  March,  Dickeos^s  "  Bleak  House'^  was  to  appear  in  half 
a  dozen  German  translations. 
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Five  or  six  differeDt  traDslatioos  of  MaeaaUy's  History  of  Eoglaod  haye 
beeo  published  ia  Germaoy. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  Germany  to  register  the  enormous  number 
of  books  and  pamphlets  which  the  Germans  themselyes  haye  published  on 
their  two  great  poets,  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

The  first  yolume  of  The  lives  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Russia,  from  Rurick 
to  Nicholas^  is  announced  as  nearly  ready  in  London. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  appointed  the  well  known  historical  wri* 
ter.  Lord  Mahon,  to  be  his  literary  executor. 

.    A  memoir  of  the  late  Rey.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  is  in  preparation  ;  also,  the 
course  of  kctures  prepared  by  him  for  the  students  of  Uomerton  college. 

Johannes  Rouge,  now  resident  in  England,  announces  a  new  book,  to  be 
published  by  subscription,  on  The  Reformation  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
or  the  Religion  of  Humanity, 

The  second  yolume  of  the  Coptic  yersion  of  the  New  Testament,  prepared 
and  reyised  under  the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Translation  Committee  of 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge  for  the  use  of  the  Coptic 
Church,  was  laid  before  the  society  at  their  meeting  on  the  2d  of  March. 

The  new  revision  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  Taroul  Ian- 
q;uage,  effected  by  the  Rey.  Peter  Percival,  under  the  parrona^e  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  has  been  printed  in  quarto  at  tne  American 
Mission  press  at  Madras. 

From  the  Bangalore  Wesleyan  Mission  press,  a  beautiful  yolume,  con- 
taining the  Books  of  Psalms,  Proyerbs,  and  Ecclesiastes,  translated  into 
Canarese,  has  been  issued. 

A  duplicate  copy  of  the  corrected  yersion  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Tonga  laoguaffe,  printed  at  the  Wesleyan  Mission  press,  Vayau,  in  the 
Friendly  islands,  has  been  receiyed  in  London. 

A  grammar  of  the  Kaffir  language,  by  Mr.  Appleyard,  has  been  printed 
at  King  William's  Town,  South-east  Africa. 

A  grammar  of  the  Feejee  language,  by  Mr.  Hazlewood,  has  been 
printed  at  Vewa,  Feejee. 

The  New  Testament  in  Canarese  has  been  completed,  and  the  Old  Tes- 
tament commenced,  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Weigle,  who  is 
assisted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  deyote  his  entire  time 
to  the  work  of  translating  and  revising.  The  greater  part  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  Poetical  Books  and  the  lesser  Prophets  have  been  prepared. 

The  Rey.  Joseph  Angus,  professor  of  the  Baptist  Theological  College, 
Stepney,  has  been  adjudged  the  prize  of  two  hundred  guineas  offered  two 
years  ago,  by  a  gentleman  from  India,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  life  of  Christ. 

The  Rey.  Francis  Bosworth,  M.  A.,  has  in  advanced  preparation,  St. 
Matthew's  gospel  in  Greek,  with  full  critical  notes. 

The  compilation  of  a  Syriac  English  Lexicon  to  the  Nt'w  Testament,  the 
first  of  the  ktod,  has  recently  been  prepared  in  England. 

Colonel  Rawlinson  has  found  on  a  black  obelisk,  among  the  senders  of 
tribute  to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  not  only  the  name  of  Jehu,  King  of  Israel, 
but  also,  which  is  strongly  corroborative  of  the  correctness  of  the  reading, 
the  name  of  Hazael,  Kiug  of  Syria,  who  was  contemporary'  with  Jehu,  and 
of  Ishbaal,  King  oi  Zidon,  father  of  Jezebel. 

The  great  Icelandic  English  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Cleasly,  is  now  nearly 
ready  for  the  press. 
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III.    AMERICAN. 

Bancroft's  fourth  volume  has  appeared. 

Thirty-ooe  graduates  received  their  diplomas  at  the  recent  conoimefice- 
ment  of  the  Homcepathic  College  in  Philadelphia. 

The  number  of  pupils  at  the  Girard  College  is  298. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Astor  library  will  be  opened  to  the  puUtc  in  Sep> 
tember.    It  comprises  about  60,000  volumes. 

The  total  number  of  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  is 
said  to  exceed  GOO.  « 

During  the  year  ending  May  1852,  the  American  Bible  Societv  printed 
and  put  in  circulation  239,000  Bibles,  and  476,500  Testaments. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  pupils  of  the  late  Professor  Smart,  of  And- 
over,  erect  a  suitable  monument  to  his  memory. 

The  American  doctrinal  tract  society  have  proposed  to  publish  the  col- 
lected works  of  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  in  three  8vo.  volumes. 

The  Prince  of  Canino*s  valuable  museum  of  natural  history,  his  library 
and  his  gallery  of  art,  have  been  published  by  a  private  American  citizen. 

The  library  of  Neander,  one  of  the  best  collections  of  theology  in  Ger- 
many, has  been  bought  by  the  Senate  of  Rochester  University,  in  the  State 
of  New  York. 
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The  number  of  asteroidal  planets  discovered  between  Mars  and  Jupiter 
is  now(H)  large  that  an  improved  symbolical  notation  has  become  necessary , 
and  has  been  agreed  upon  by  several  European  and  American  astronomei^, 
viz.,  a  circle  enclosing  the  number  of  the  planet  in  the  order  of  its  dis- 
covery. The  number  hitherto  discovered  is  fifteen,  of  which  five  hare 
been  discovered  since  the  beginning  of  1850. 

The  remains  of  two  or  more  reptiles  have  been  discovered  in  the  old  red 
sandstone  of  Scotland.  No  vestiges  of  animals  of  a  higher  class  than  fish- 
es has  hitherto  been  found  in  ttiat  formation  in  any  part  of  the  earth. 

Professor  Le  Conte,  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  has  shown  that  the 
com  pier  e  congelation  of  the  juices  of  a  plant  does  not  necessarily  destroy 
its  vitality. 

Professor  Gorini  of  Lodi,  has  succeeded  in  producing  liquids,  which, 
contrary  to  the  general  law,  dissolve  gases  at  a  high  temperature,  and  let 
them  escape  when  they  cool. 

A  chemist  of  Nottingham,  England,  has  tried  Clausen's  chemical  process 
of  making  cotton,  upon  oat  straw,  and  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  good 
cotton. 

The  native  population  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  decreasing  steadily. 

The  cost  of  surveys  necessary  for  a  correct  map  of  Ireland  will  be 
£1,000,000. 

From  a  very  curious  statistical  digest,  recently  published  in  Europe,  it 
appears  that  tne  human  family  numbers  700,000.000,  and  its  annual  loss 
by  death  is  18,000,000,  producing  634, 400  tons  of  animal  matter,  which 
in  turn,  generates  bv  decomposition  9,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gases,  which 
are  cleared  away  trom  the  atmosphere  by  vegetable  matter  decomposiog 
and  assimilating  them  for  its  own  uses. 
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DR.  OWEN'S  ILIAD  OF  HOMER. 


By  J.  B.  M.  OsAY,  A.  M.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

'OMHPOT  'IAIA2.  The  Iliad  of  Homer,  with  Notes  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Colleges*  By  John  J.  Oweo.  D.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
LatiQ  and  Greek  Languages  and  Literature  ia  the  Free  Academy  of 
the  City  of  New  York.    New  York,  1851. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  design,  in  the  present  article,  to  enter 
largely  into  the  many  important  questions  connected  with  the 
Homeric  Songs,  or  even  to  present  our  readers  with  the  most 
summary  recapitulation  of  the  more  important  results  attained 
by  the  recent  labors  of  English  and  German  scholars  in  the 
almost  boundless  field  of  Homeric  literature.  Although  the 
investigation  of  such  a  theme,  had  we  the  ability  to  render  it 
full  justice,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  grateful  to  our 
own  feelings,  and  possibly  profitable  to  our  teachers  and  stu- 
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dents,  the  necessary  limits  of  the  present  notice  render  its 
fulfilment  altogether  inconsistent  witn  the  realization  of  our 
more  immediate  purpose.  Our  aim  is  simply  and  briefly  to 
present  a  just  estimate  of  the  merits  of  Dr.  Owen's  valuable 
and  elegant  edition  of  the  Iliad,  and  nothing  more.  In  doing 
this,  it  will  be  just  as  unnecessary  to  engage  in  the  discussion 
of  topics  of  controversy,  scarcely  or  not  at  all  glanced  at  by 
the  editor  himself,  as  to  institute  a  minute  and  tedious  com- 
parison between  the  volume  now  claiming  our  attention,  and 
other  editions  which  have  been  given  to  the  American  public. 
The  importance  and  utility  of  Prof.  Felton's  and  Dr.  Anthon's 
editions  of  the  Iliad  are  well  ^appreciated,  and  too  generally 
acknowledged,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  to 
need  our  praise  or  be  affected  by  our  criticism,  and  we  are, 
moreover,  distinctly  told  by  Dr.  Owen,  that  the  work  now 
offered  to  the  Homeric  student  is  in  no  respect  intended  "  as 
a  rival  to  any  other  edition  employed  in  our  institutions  of 
learning,  but  rather  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  fields  of  classical 
literature,  helping  to  furnish  our  youth  with  a  complete  appa- 
ratus to  the  study  of  the  first  (?)  and  greatest  of  epic  poets.'* 
This  remarkably  distinct  and  satisfactory  declaration  of  the 
motive  which  induced  the  publication  of  the  book  before  us, 
IS  wisely  designed  to  deprecate  the  comparison  in  question, 
for  instituting  which,  even  if  it  had  not  been  made,  we  con- 
fess that  we  have  neither  taste  nor  inclination. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Owen  has  been  recognized  for  several 
years  as  that  of  a  zealous  and  highly  accomplished  laborer  iu 
the  great  cause  of  classical  education.  We  cannot,  however, 
profess  so  full  and  precise  an  acquaintance  with  his  numerous 
and  varied  writings,  as  their  acknowledged  merit  and  impor- 
tance probably  deserve.  To  the  learned  public  he  is  known 
as  the  editor  of  several  master-pieces  of  the  ancient  Greek 
poets  and  historians ;  the  <<  Odyssey,"  and  now  the  <<  Iliad*' 
of  Homer,  the  <'  Anabasis"  and  <<  Kyropeedia"  of  Xenophon, 
the  first  three  books  of  Thnkydides,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  an  elementary  ''Greek  Reader."  Such  labors,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  daily  discharge  of  duties  and  engn^ements,  id 
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chemaeires  of  sufficient  maf  nitude  and  laboriousness  to  oe- 
capy  the  entire  "  nodeBque  diesque"  of  a  man  of  ordinary, 
not  to  say  superior  energy  and  strength,  attest  at  once  his  in* 
dustry  and  enthusiasm,  and  imply  on  the  part  of  their  author 
the  possession  of  a  very  extensive  and  diversified  acquaint^ 
aace  with  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Greeks.  Few 
men  have  the  courage  or  the  ability  to  edit  writers  so  widely 
different  as  those  we  have  just  enumerated ;  fewer  still  can 
lay  claim  to  so  wide  and  intimate  a  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
or  of  EpiCj  Attic,  and  Hellenistic  Greek,  as  the  preparation 
of  such  works  necessarily  pre-supposes  and  demands.  Never* 
theless  we  are  informed  by  those  whose  judgment  and  means 
of  information  entitle  their  opinion  to  the  highest  deference 
and  respect,  that  all  these  performances  are  executed  with  sig- 
nal tact  and  ability^  and  may  safely  challenge  comparison 
with  their  American  predecessors  or  successors.  And  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Owen  himself,  in  his  preface  to  the  pre- 
sent volume,  that  this  decision  is  endorsed  by  the  acceptance 
and  favor  which  his  writings  have  obtained  at  the  bands  of 
the  public. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  considerable  expectation  and  the 
most  favorable  prepossessions  that  we  opened  the  book,  whose 
precise  merits  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  article  to  exhibit ; 
and  whatever  turn  our  observations  may  take,  we  trust  it  will 
be  evident  that  we  are  sincerely  anxious  to  render  full  justice 
to  this  latest  production  of  a  gentleman,  who,  from  his  posi- 
tion and  reputation,  possesses  every  claim  to  our  high  respect 
and  consideration.  At  the  same  time,  a  conscientious  regard 
for  the  advancement  of  sound  culture  and  a  consuming  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  classical  learning,  whose  utility  and  ben- 
efits are  so  liable  to  be  overlooked  by  the  unreflecting  and  de- 
nied by  the  ignorant,  will  compel  us  to  direct  attention,  in  no 
censorious  or  unfriendly  spirit,  to  some  omissions  and  errors 
which  are  unavoidable,  as  we  believe,  in  the  fulfillment  of  a 
task  so  great  as  that  of  preparing  an  edition  for  schools  and 
colleges,  which,  with  the  two  editions  above  mentioned,  as- 
pires to  furnish  a  <<  complete  apparatus  "  for  the  study  of  Ho* 
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mer.  Such  a  coarse  will  be  best  adapted  to  win  the  approval, 
not  merely  of  those  amongst  our  readers  who  are  engaged  ia 
the  daily  occupation  of  teaching  Homer,  but  first  and  fore- 
most of  the  distinguished  editor  himself.  That  imperfection 
is  necessarily  inherent  in  every  human  labor,  is  universally 
acknowledged  ;  that  some  errors  and  omissions  should  be  ap- 
parent in  the  present  work,  is  accordingly  to  be  expected,  as 
well  from  its  nature  as  from  the  rigorous  brevity  of  the  com- 
mentary. The  language  of  another  eminent  editor  may,  how* 
ever,  be  fairly  appropriated  by  Dr.  Owen :  "  Je  me  suis  etudie 
sans  cesse  a  favie  ce  que  fai  juge  le  plus  utile  a  mes  jeurtes 
lecteurSj  et  je  prie  les  juges  equitables  d*  excuser  mes  erreurs 
en  faveur  de  la  sindrite  de  tnes  efforts^ 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  the  Iliad  in  any  curriculum 
of  sound  and  polite  education  cannot  be  Sver-rated.  It  is  no 
exageration  to  affirm,  not  only  that  the  whole  ante-historical 
times  of  ancient  Greece  receive  their  entire  interest  and  charm 
from  the  splendor  of  its  songs,  but  also  that  the  higher  devel- 
opment and  culture  of  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  the  Pe- 
riklean  age  are  directly  due  to  these  immortal  compositions, 
and  can  be  rightly  understood  by  him  alone  who  has  been 
thoroughly  taught  to  know  and  appreciate  their  primal  fount 
of  inspiration.  Under  this  conviction  the  most  eminent  and 
practical  scholars  of  our  own  times  have  devoted  their  noblest 
energies  to  the  elucidation  of  the  structure  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  the  intellect  and  erudition  of  Hermann,  Butt- 
mann,  Thiersch,  Wolf,  Lehrs,  Nitzsch,  Nagelsbach,  Doderlein 
and  Kriiger  have  achieved  their  most  illustrious  triumphs  in  the 
praise-worthy  eflfort  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  Homer's  language,  and  to  place  it  on  a  wider  and  more 
scientific  basis.  How  essential  this  is  to  a  correct  knowledge 
of  Greek  etymology  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
success  of  Passow's  Lexicon,  and  becomes  daily  more  and 
more  apparent.  For  the  penrading  influence  of  the  Homeric 
idiom  is  discernible  in  the  poetical  composition  and  classical 
prose  of  every  Hellenic  dialect,  and  formed,  as  Aristotle  tells 
us,  the  acknowledged  criterion  and  standard  of  tribes  of  Doric, 
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DO  less  than  of  Ionian  origin.  The  Cyclic,  Hesiodic  and  Ly- 
ric poetry  of  the  succeeding  ages  derived,  directly  or  indirectly, 
its  inspiration,  and  to  a  great  extent,  its  diction,  from  the  same 
great  source.  Aristotle  and  Plato,  in  many  passages  of  their 
writings,  refer  the  origin  and  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Attic  drama,  its  material,  dialogue,  debate  and  delineation  of 
character  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  In  keeping  with  their 
representations,  the  father  of  attic  tragedy  describes  his  plays, 
in  a  well  known  sentence  preserved  by  Athenaeus,  as  f^.*^ 
rufa  tt/tdx^^  "f^*  /Acyaxuf  'Ofufpov  6tifctna»f  and  Polcmou  is  Stated  by 
Suidas  to  have  called  'Ofuj^ov  fuv  Xo^^oxxca  inixov,  Xo^oxXfa  H 
*'0/ii7poy  tfa/fi»6v.  Iq  prose- Writing,  their  influence  is  scarcely  less 
energizing  and  distinct.  Dionysius  and  Longinus  have  pointed 
out  the  obligations  of  Herodotos  to  Homer,  and  the  art  of  ora- 
tory, as  practised  by  Athenian  rhetoricians,  finds  the  embodi- 
ment of  every  standard  principle  in  the  deliberations  and  ha- 
rangues of  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad.  In  philosophy,  Homer  is  de- 
clared, in  a  fragment  quoted  by  the  metrician,  Drakon,  from  the 
writings  of  Xenophanes  of  Elea,  the  uncompromising  opponent 
of  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  polytheism,  and  indeed  of  all 
anthropomorphic  representations  of  the  Deity ;  to  be  ^'  the 
primary  source  of  education  to  all,"  and  by  Dio  Chrysostom 
is  described  as  '*  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all 
knowledge,  to  the  young  child,  the  grown  man  and  the  gray- 
beard;"  the  truth  of  theise  assertions  receiving  its  most  em- 
phatic illustration  in  Plato,  himself  the  Homer  of  philosophers. 
In  early  national  history,  geography  and  mythology,  the  Ho- 
meric poems  were  the  universally  recognized  and  current  stan- 
dard of  authority,  whilst  the  extent  of  their  influence  in  di- 
dactics, morals,  private  and  public  education  is  exhibited  in 
the  edicts  of  kings  and  legislators,  but  no  where  more  forcibly 
than  in  the  striking  words  of  Xenophon :  o  Kof ^p  o  ittititxov/itvoi 

In  Roman  and  English  poetry,  we  need  only  quote  the  names 
of  those  '  celestial  thieves,'  Virgil,  Milton  and  Tasso,  in  order 
to  indicate  how  largely  the  literary  culture  of  later  times  has 
been  inter-penetrated  by  the  omnipresent  and  quickening  in- 
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floenee  of  the  great  fluher  of  Hellenic  poetry  and  language. 
'<  If,"  eKclaimed  Heeren,  in  words  too  enthusiastic  to  be  entirely 
orthodox,  <<  it  is  permitted  to  his  disembodied  spirit  from  ano- 
ther heaven  than  that  of  which  he  dreamed  on  earth,  to  look 
down  upon  his  race,  and  to  behold  the  nations  from  the  plains 
of  Asia,  to  the  forests  of  Hercynia,  performing  their  pilgrimages 
to  the  fountain,  which  his  magic  wand  first  caused  to  flow ; 
if  it  is  allowed  him  to  survey  the  whole  harrest  of  grand, 
elerated  and  glorious  productions  which  have  been  called  into 
existence  by  means  of  his  songs;  wherever  his  immortal 
spirit  may  reside,  nothing  more  can  be  required  to  complete 
his  happiness." 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  superlative  importance  of  the  stu- 
dy of  Homer  to  any  system  of  instruction  in  the  language  of 
the  Greeks,  as  also  of  the  valuable  contributions  to  the  pre- 
viously vast  Homeric  literature,  which  during  the  last  five 
years  have  made  their  appearance  in  England  and  Germany, 
it  has  been  generally  and  properly  felt,  that  an  edition  of  the 
Iliad,  which,  whilst  adapting  itself  to  the  necessities  of  col- 
leges and  of  upper  classes  in  our  schools,  should  yet  embrace 
the  more  important  practical  results  of  recent  investigations, 
would  prove,  in  no  respect,  a  work  of  supererogation.  To 
compile  a  book  from  the  various  sources  open  to  the  Homeric 
seholar,  judicious  in  its  selections,  clear  in  its  plan,  concise  in 
its  commentary,  exact  in  its  information,  and  practical  in  its 
aim,  would  indeed  be  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  ser- 
vices that  could  be  rendered  to  the  education  of  our  sons. — 
But  let  us  enquire  somewhat  into  the  qualifications,  on  the 
part  of  its  editor,  which  such  a  performance  would  demand. 
Great  indeed  is  our  mistake  if  Che  result  of  this  enquiry  will 
not  prove  the  truth  of  Plato's  dictum :  m  ^leyonot  Koroi  t^  W«Mr 
tl9ij  and  refute  the  caviller  who  would  object  to  its^  proposal 
as  unnecessary.  For  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  question  that 
wUl  naturally  occur  to  every  discreet  and  modest  scholar,  at 
the  first  conception  of  a  design  to  produce  a  new  edition  of 
any  ancient  writer ;  and,  in  the  second,  its  necessity  is  convin- 
cingly set  forth  by  the  fact  that  its  consoientions  considera* 
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tioB  in  every  case  voald  have  relieved  our  groaniog  shelves 
of  no  inconsidenible  proportion  of  Ihat  prodigious  mass  of 
worthless  annotation,  which  is  the  standing  opprobrium  and 
the  heaviest  discouragement  to  the  study  of  antiquity.  Over 
and  above  these  reasons,  a  third  may  still  be  added ;  the  hope 
that  its  presentment  may  tend  in  some  d^ree  to  check  the 
publication,  as  fast  as  time  and  steam  can  multiply  them, 
of  ill-digested  editions  of  the  classics,  which  are  the  bane  of 
soand  and  thorough  education,  the  torture  alike  of  the  teacher 
and  the  taught ;  in  whose  bewildering  mazes,  from  their  com- 
mencement to  their  close,  the  most  diligent  scrutiny  will  fail 
to  discover  one  line  of  original  thought  or  annotation,  one  law 
of  language  stated  with  precision  and  perspicuity,  even  when 
its  terms  are  taken  from  a  note  where  it  is  clearly  and  exact- 
ly given ;  the  slightest  trace  of  philosophic  order  or  classical 
adjustment,  the  faintest  mirage  of  any  study,  properly  so 
called,  of  the  work  on  which  they  have  been  written. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  and  amount  of  that  preliminary 
training  which  will  justify  a  pAdent.  conscientious,  and  with- 
al stout-hearted  scholar  (^oko  ns  9paov»«paw>$  9<ft<u)  in  preparing 
for  publication  an  edition  of  the  Iliad  ?  First,  a  thorough  perso- 
nal familiarity  with  the  Homeric  poems  themselves,  and  the 
attainment  of  as  distinct  and  complete  a  knowledge,  as  can  be 
gleaned,  of  the  features  of  that  wondrous  civilization  amidst 
which  their  author  lived  and  wrote ;  the  fruit  of  years  of  pa- 
tient labor,  meditation  and  research.  Secondly,  an  almost  equal- 
ly intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Cyclic  Epos,  and  the  works 
of  ancient  writers,  under  which  latter  we  include  the  scattered 
notices  and  opinions  of  Aristotle,  the  translations  and  disqui- 
sitions of  Plato  in  several  of  his  dialogues,  and  the  esstheti- 
cal  and  verbal  criticisms  of  Longinus;  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge and  digest  of  the  still  extant  criticism  of  the  Alexandriui 
grammarians  whose  zeal  and  industry  in  collecting  the  most 
ancient  and  valuable  copies  of  Homer,  in  preparing  an  au- 
thoritative text,  and  in  elaborating  a  regular  and  systematie 
interpretation  of  his  songs,  are  without  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  literary  labor ;  and,  more  particularly,  of  the  writings  of 
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Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus,  those  celebrated  critics,  to  the 
latter  of  whom,  as  Wolf  and  Lehrs  hare  ably  shown,  we  are 
mainly  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  text  transmitted 
to  our  times,  and  whose  efforts,  far  from  being  limited  to  mere 
verbal  criticism,  embraced  the  discussion  of  the  artistic  con* 
stmction,  spirit  and  design  of  the  Homeric  poems ;  a  dili- 
gent review  and  judicious  employment  of  the  iiapcxiSoxiM  of 
Eustathius,  jthat  stupendous  compilation  which  includes  and 
incorporates  all  that  a  scholar  of  the  most  unwearied  asstdu* 
ity  could  discover  in  the  ancient  books  preserved  in  the  libra- 
ries ef  Constantinople  at  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry that  served  to  illustrate  the  language  and  grammar,  the 
theology,  history,  and  geography  of  Homer ;  a  careful  and 
discriminating  analysis  of  the  Lexicon  of  Apollonius  Sophista, 
the  scattered  but  voluminous  annotations  of  Didymus,  Mos- 
chopulus,  Pamphilus,  Porphyrins,  and,  especially,  of  the  Scho- 
lia first  published  by  Yilloison  ;  and,  finally,  under  this  head, 
a  scrutinizing  and  laborious  search  in  the  writings  of  the  old 
lexicographers,  scholiasts,  metricians  and  grammarians  for 
such  information  as  shall  impart  clear  and  trust-worthy  views 
upon  the  important,  but  too  much  neglected  subjects  of  Ho- 
meric etymology,  orthography,  accentuation,  metre  and  con- 
struction. For  full  and  exact  information  upon  the  magni- 
tude of  these  studies  and  their  necessity  to  the  Homeric 
scholar,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  later  writings  of 
Ranke,  Lobeck,  Ritschl,  Lehrs,  Doderlein  and  Mure.  Lastly, 
an  editor,  who  aspires,  in  the  present  state  of  Homeric  schol- 
arship, to  produce  a  completely  satisfactory  apparatus  for  the 
study  of  the  Iliad,  must  be  intimately  familiar  also  with  the 
great  number  of  valuable  works, — in  themselves  a  library  of 
no  insignificant  dimensions, — which  have  been  published  in 
its  illustration  during  the  last  half  century,  and  competent 
from  his  own  native  sagacity,  clear-sightedness  and  attainments 
to  make  a  judicious  and  discriminating  use  of  their  more  im- 
portant practical  conclusions,  without  being  misled  by  speca- 
lations  however  learned,  subtle  or  ingenious.  Some  notion  of 
the  immense  labor,  reading,  thought,  and  independence  of 
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jiidgment,  which  will  be  required  in  the  executioa  of  this 
branch  of  his  duty,  may  be  obtained  from  the  account  of  the 
modern  Homeric  literature  given  in  the  Bibliotheca  Homeriea^ 
Halis,  1837,  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  second  volume  of 
Grote's  History  of  Greece^  and  the  long  array  of  German  edi- 
tions and  monographs  in  Engelmann's  BihL  Script.  Class. 
Leipzig,  1847.  Hence,  in  the  list  of  editors  and  commenta- 
tors mentioned  by  Dr.  Owen  in  his  preface  as  of  special  use 
to  him  in  correcting  his  text  and  preparing  his  notes,  every 
well-informed  teacher  will  deplore  the  omission  of  all  refer- 
ence to  Bekker's  recension,  now  by  general  consent  admitted 
to  be  incomparably  the  best  that  has  hitherto  been  given  to 
the  world,  the  excellent  commentary  of  Freytag  on  the  first 
two  books,  the  Anmerkungen  zur  Ilias  by  C.  F.  Nagelsbach 
(Nurenberg,  1850,)  probably  the  greatest  living  expounder  of 
Homer's  thought  and  language,  the  Homerisches  Qlossarium^ 
of  Doderlein,  (Erlangen,  1850,)  the  important  memoirs  and 
dissertations  of  Hermann,  Lange,  Ilgen,  Ulrici,  Welcker,  O. 
Miiller,  Uckert,  G.  H.  Grotefend,  and  those  linguistic  and 
grammatical  writings  of  Grafenhau,  Giese,  Hartung,  Ahrens, 
Klotz  and  Eriiger,  that  are  more  immediately  devoted  to  the 
explanation  of  the  Homeric  particles  and  dialect.  It  may 
perhaps  occasion  some  surprize  that  we  should  introduce,  in 
this  connexion,  the  name  of  Kriiger,  since  his  invaluable  gram- 
mar is  enumerated  in  the  preface  as  one  amongst  the  eight  or 
nine  to  which  reference  has  been  made ;  but  a  careful  perusal 
of  Dr.  Owen's  commentary  has  convinced  us  that  the  men- 
tion of  this  work,  and  also  of  the  Homerisches  FomUehre  of 
the  same  author,  must  be  attributed  to  some  mistake,  for  the 
student  will  find  no  allusion  to  either  in  the  notes  of  the  vol- 
nme  under  our  examination. 

We  have  endeavored  briefly  to  sketch  the  nature  of  those 
labors  which  are,  in  our  judgment,  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  production  of  such  an  edition  of  the  Iliad  as  will  obtain 
the  permanent  confidence  and  approval  of  intelligent  and  zeal- 
ous teachers.  The  editor  must  be  seen  to  be  full  of  knowl- 
edge of  his  author,  and  full,  too,  of  all  accessory  knowledge 
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which  familiarity  with  the  labors  of  ancient  and  modem  crit* 
ic8,  as  well  as  his  own  researches  and  independent  jodgment 
can  supply.  In  closing  our  observations  upon  this  point,  we 
need  scarcely  remind  the  reader,  that  we  have  left  an  over- 
whelming amount  of  matter  untouched,  and  that  the  outline 
is  very  imperfect  which  we  have  presented  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  man  who  has  the  intellect  to  embrace  and  the  honest 
resolution  to  avail  himself  of  the  vast  auxiliary  appliances 
which  modern  commentary,  dissertation  and  conjecture  place 
at  his  disposal  in  an  attempt  to  comfdete  an  apparatus  for  the 
study  of  the  Iliad.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the  higher  and 
more  directly  personal  qualities  of  editorship;  the  minute 
accuracy,  philosophical  appreciation  of  philological  principles, 
clearsightedness  and  unfettered  calmness  of  judgment,  sensi- 
tive perception  of  the  finest  distinctions  of  metre,  dialect  or 
style,  and  comprehensive  criticism  upon  the  still  more  impor- 
tant questions  of  interpretation  and  sentiment,  that  are  essen- 
tial to  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  immortal  poems  which  bear 
the  name  of  Homer.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  views  we 
have  expressed  are  extravagant  or  over  stated,  that  educational 
apparatus  must  conform  to  the  low  level  of  an  existing  state 
of  things,  and  that  it  is  after  all  a  matter  of  comparative  indiffer- 
ence what  sort  of  text-book  is  given  to  a  faithful  and  compe- 
tent teacher.  As  if  the  efficiency  of  exact  and  liberal  instrue* 
tion  could  fail  to  be  impaired,  or  in  some  cases  destroyed,  by 
text-books  whose  notes,  to  say  nothing  of  their  usefulness, 
abound  in  errors  and  mis-statements !  How  can  the  cause  of 
sound  education,  so  vitally  connected  with  the  permanence  of 
our  institutions  and  the  future  progress  of  our  country,  be  so 
surely  promoted  as  by  the  refined  excellence  and  finish  of  the 
instruments  employed  as  auxiliaries  in  the  classical  studies  of 
our  children  ?  Whence  is  a  bright  and  clear-sighted  boy  to 
acquire  the  most  graceful  products  of  a  thorough  education, 
modesty,  docility  and  grateful  reverence  for  superior  genius, 
intellect  and  learning,  if  every  onward  step  of  progress  reveids 
to  his  acute  and  searching  glance  that  the  commentary  upon 
those  glorious  masters,  whose  writings  are  given  him  to  study 
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as  the  world's  best  models  of  thought  atid  diction,  resolves 
itself  hito  a  mere  bungling  compendium  of  citations  from 
grammars  and  lexicons  with  no  special  pertinence  to  the  work, 
be  it  prose  or  poetry,  to  which  they  are  appended,  but  as  ap- 
plicable to  one  Greek  author.  Epic,  Attic  or  Ionic,  as  another ; 
and  thus  the  empty  and  unreal  scholarship  of  those  who  as- 
sume the  proud  position  of  its  pioneers  and  leaders,  is  the  ever* 
present  subject  of  his  contemplation  and  disdain  ?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  deficiency  is  assumed  to  exist  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor,  are  we  always  to  deplore  without  seeking  to  re- 
move it,  and  is  not  such  a  fact  of  all  things  else  the  most  im« 
portant  reason,  why  the  means  employed  as  subsidiaries  to 
oral  tuition  should  be  so  prepared,  as  at  once  to  counteract 
and  remedy  the  admitted  and  lamented  evil  ?  Why  is  the 
career  of  classical  study  so  long,  and,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  so  unsuccessful  ?  Seek  iK>t  its  cause  in  deficiency  of 
earnestness,  nor  in  all  cases,  of  attainment  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  employed  in  this  branch  of  education,  but  in  the 
grievous  obstacles  and  discouragements  thrown  into  their  path 
by  the  inaccuracy,  sterility  and  want  of  scholarship  in  books, 
which,  in  the  manner  of  the  Pythian,  as  described  by  Herao* 
litus,  ovtt  Uyova*  9vti  xfvHtcwn  6xka  ^fiaUown ;  in  ihe  widespread 
but  radically  erroneous  and  completely  absurd  belief  that  just 
because  a  man  is  a  respectable  or  successful  teacher,  he  is  <  ipso 
facUf  able  to  undertake,  as  a  mere  ^ov  nd^tpy^k  for  the  occu- 
pation of  his  intervals  of  leisure  from  exhausting  labor,  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  text-book  after  text-book  of 
the  ancient  classics.  Experience  attests  the  disastrous  results 
of  so  pestilent  an  error.  From  our  own  personal  knowledge 
and  the  concurring  testimony  of  accomplished  teachers,  we 
are  able  to  affirm,  that  difficulties  produced  by  objectionable 
readings  and  vicious  punctuation  in  the  Wolfian  text  of  Ho- 
mer, for  example,  have  been  felt  by  pupils  at  a  very  early  pe« 
riod  of  their  studies,  and  removed  by  simply  introducing  to 
their  notice  the  Bekkerian  recension.  By  our  reverence  for 
the  manes  of  the  mighty  dead,  whose  immortal  compositions 
survive  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  and  continue  to  instruct 
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and  charm  in  every  latitude  and  through  every  varying  phase 
of  civilization;  by  our  gratitude  for  that  light  and  heat, 
which,  dispersed  from  the  writings  they  have  left  us,  has  fil- 
led the  world  with  bright  images  and  glowing  thoughts ;  by 
our  admiration  of  true  and  exalted  scholarship,  let  us  strenu- 
ously and  austerely  protest  against  the  notion  that  success  in 
the  management  of  boys  is  the  huyz  ixkyxov  of  fitness,  apart 
from  other  and  higher  considerations,  to  edit  the  great  writers 
of  antiquity,  just  as  the  impulse  of  a  passing  hour  or  hint  from 
a  shrewd  publisher  may  dictate  or  suggest.  Let  us  indulge 
the  hope  that  those  interested  in  the  topics  upon  which,  with 
entire  absence  of  personal  or  invidious  reference,  a  notice  up* 
on  Homer  has  given  us  the  opportunity  to  enlarge,  will  un- 
ceasingly exact  rigid  and  laborious  preparation  on  the  part  of 
those,  who  covet  the  name  and  reputation  of  American  schol- 
ars, and  that  future  editors  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  will 
take  a  lesson  from  the  modesty  and  conscientiousness,  which 
impelled  the  foremost  man  amongst  us  to  "  study  with  care'' 
and  <^  lay  up  materials  for  years,"  when  cherishing  the  pur- 
pose (not  yet,  we  hope,  abandoned)  of  preparing  an  edition  of 
the  Oration  on  the  Crown. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  pa- 
per, and  would  first  direct  attention  to  some  typographical  er- 
rors, which  have  not  attracted,  apparently,  the  notice  of  the 
editor.  On  this  point  our  space  confines  us  to  a  notice  of 
the  first  three  books. 

a.  y.  138  ;  the  sign  of  interrogation  should  be  substitu- 
ted for  the  colon.  Y.  141 ;  erase  the  comma  after  ipva^o^v, 
as  also  that  which  follows  i^ttLv  169,  and  Uovt'  546.  ?. 
171 ;  insert  a  comma  after  Mq^\  The  punctuation  exhib- 
ited might  be  allowed,  had  the  comma  been  omitted  after  i«^. 
but  as  it  stands  is  inconsistent  with  that  adopted  under  pre- 
cisely similar  circumstances  in  vv.  275.  394  430.  |3,'  27.  64. 
101.  124  230.  240.246.  269.270.  y/  150,  and  frequently  else- 
where, y.  249 ;  the  sign  of  interruption,  or,  better  still,  a  pe- 
riod, should  stand  after  oiMi.  y .  334 ;  insert  a  period  after  ardp;^r. 
y.  472 ;  correct  ^mm^     Y.  643 ;  5,^*  but  at  ft  361,  and  pas- 
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sim,  oytti,j  which,  as  the  metre  shows,  should  be  substituted 
here.  The  h^podiastole  is  sufficiently  marked  (without  the 
comma)  by  an  interval  left  in  printing  between  the  two  let* 
ters.     Kriiger  Gr.  Gr.  5,  10,  1. 

^'.  y.  72 ;  insert  a  comma  after  ay<t',  as  also  after  o^w%9 
142,  eitf/V  502,  and  lva»^  854.  Y.  152 ;  omit  the  colon  af- 
ter »i?w»,  or  substitute  a  comma.  V.  292 ;  read  Axoarow.  V. 
426 ;  insert  a  period  after  'HtoJort* ou>,  as  also  after  nodctaduoirt  479. 
y.  441 ;  insert  a  colon  after  'AyafUfivtav,  as  also  after  HdfsxtM^  667. 
y.  446;  fittaSi  {sic)j  but  fittaBt,  at  477.  V.  498;  eid^toi^, 
but  at  607  Miacioy.  Read  eiatthtav,  with  Heyne,  Spitzner,  Lehrs, 
and  Bekker.  V.  499;  read  Mwxaxj^tftfor.  cf.  Herm.  h.  Horn. 
Apoll.  224.  It  is  Englished  Mycalessus  in  the  note  of  the 
editor,  y.  519 ;  erase  both  commas  in  this  verse,  or  insert 
two  for  the  sake  of  consistency  after  ^odcV  &nd  Aavxtda  in  the 
next.  y.  548 ;  why  '  Apwpa  ?  Prom  Od.  x,  309  ?  If  so,  we 
think  ofovfta  preferable,  y.  569;  correct  Mvx^ya$*  y.  628; 
we  prefer  «u>txoj,  with  Bekker..  y.  720;  read  Mt^i^-  Y.  793 ; 
read  tv,t^9' 

y.  y.  64  ;  substitute  a  colon  for  the  note  of  exclamation 
after  'AtpoatVi/?,  and  after  *AxtuC>v  82.  y .  142 ;  place  a  com- 
ma after  arsov^a,  as  also  after  a^odoi;;'<u  285.  y .  264 ;  remove 
the  period  after  'Azawvi^  and  substitute  a  comma. 

Previously  to  offering  some  observations  upon  Dr.  Owen's 
notes,  we  cannot  refrain  from  the  remark,  that  the  great  dis* 
proportion  between  the  amount  of  commentary  on  the  earlier, 
and  that  given  on  the  later  songs,  is  in  violation  of  the  admi- 
rable  principle  laid  down  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Thu- 
kydidesp.  viii,  and  must  be  regarded  also  as  inconsistent  with 
the  design  of  ^<  furnishing  a  complete  apparatus"  to  the  study 
of  the  Iliad.  On  the  first  six  rhapsodies,  the  annotations  of 
the  editor  extend  over  151  pages  of  his  book,  whilst  on  the 
last  six  they  occupy  but  10.  The  limits  of  this  paper  oblige 
us  to  confine  our  criticisms  to  a  small  portion  of  his  labors, 
and  we  select  for  comment  such  as  from  the  length  and  ful- 
ness of  the  annotation  seem  best  calculated  to  give  the  most 
exact  and  favorable  impression  of  the  whole. 
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a.  y.  1.  eca  is  referred  to  Kdliope,  the  Mose  of  Epic 
poetry.  For  this  assumption  of  the  scholiast  no  authority  ex* 
ists  in  Homer,  who  nowhere  mentions  either  the  appellations 
or  the  number  of  the  Muses.  (See  Pelton. ) — V.  2;  o*jt«^i»fr 
is  rendered,  destructive^  perniciauSf  but  we  are  told,  in  a  paren- 
thesis, that  it  is  equivalent  to  ^371'  Akiaaaam,  In  the  editor's  note 
on  Od.  ^,  92,  it  is  said  to  be  "used as  an  adjective."  More 
exactly  perhaps,  it  might  be  stated  that  this  participle  (like 
its  Attic  form  dM>^<ro(,  Eur.  Pheon.  1029,)  is  emfdoyed  in  an 
active  and  quasi-adjectivai  sense  throughout  the  Iliad,  and 
that  it  occurs  but  once  in  the  passive  meaning  perdUus  (Od. 
0  273,  cf^  Aesch.  Prom.  399.)  Nitzsch  on  Od.  a,  92  observes 
correctly  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  word  consists  in  the 
eikical  force,  which  is  invariably  assigned  to  it  in  Homer. — 
ef.  Kriiger  Gr.  Gr.  B.  3.  ^40,  s.  "oxx»/*».  —  f^vpi\  Relying  upon 
Crusins,  on  such  points  an  extremely  unsafe  authority,  it  has 
apparently  escaped  the  memory  of  the  editor  that  the  alleged 
difference  of  signification,  depending  upon  the  manner  in 
which  this  word  is  accented,  is  a  late  invention  of  the  gram- 
marians, wholly  unknown  to  Homer,  who  uses  it  exclusively 
in  the  sense,  countless^  innumerable.  The  number  10,000  is 
expressed  by  ^tudx^xok  f,  860 ;  t,  148,  as  9,000  by  mfs^ca^*  <, 
859. — cf.  Buttmann  Ausf.  Gr.  Sprachl.  ^  70  a.  15.  Kriiger  B. 
2.  ^  24, 1, 11.     Rost  and  Palm.  s.  v. 

T.  3.  Instead  of  citing  two  erroneous  renderings  of  it^antw 
(that  of  Heyne,  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  first  factor  in 
the  compound,  and  that  of  early  commentators,  who  explain  by 
ytpoBvapSilfiiw,)  the  quotatiouof  v.  195, 442,  in  illustration  of  the 
force  of  the  preposition,  and  a  brief  note  upon  the  interchange 
of  tenses  in  iOnixiv^  twxt,  itiXtUto^  would,  we  think,  have  been 
more  advantageous  to  the  pupil.  In  the  same  way,  many 
other  notes  contain  explanations  upon  which  the  editor  pro- 
nounces no  opinion,  or  declares  to  be  erroneous,  to  the  no 
small  perplexity,  in  some  instances,  of  the  reader  and  sacrifice 
in  all,  of  valuable  space.  See,  for  example,  the  annotation  on 
8.  15.  101.  123.  131.  133.  151.  202.  222.  232.  244.  283.  301. 
343.  368.  369.  409.  426.  470.  479.  497.  508.  536.  546.  600. 
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611.  fiy  39.  148.  186.  364  588.  Here,  too,  we  would  take 
permission  to  remark  that  attention  should  have  been  called  to 
the  retention  of  the  augment  in  tStintt^,  for  the  sake  of  produ- 
cing the  favorite  caesura  in  the  fifth  foot,  while  it  is  rejected  in 
i^ya  xixtvip  ^,  824.  svfm  soM^cv  Xf  693.  Ouco  at  least  in  the  course 
of  his  perusal  of  the  Iliad,  the  tyro  should  be  instructed  that 
the  augment,  which  he  will  observe  to  be  dropped  in  ttvxt  in 
the  following  verse,  is  nowhere  thrown  out  without  a  reason. 
" A  ft  d  b  is  neither  ils  'Aiaov  6w^  nor  di  ''Aida,,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  former.  The  editor  must  have  forgotten  his  own  note 
upon  Od.  y,  317.  *Ai$,  like  Orcus^  invariably  denotes  a  per- 
son. Consult  the  observations  of  Anthon,  Nagelsbach  and 
Nitzsch  on  Od.  *i  491. 

y .  4.  ttvx*'  The  remarks  of  Nagelsbach  upon  the  wf^ 
parently  aoristic  signification  assigned  by  Homer  to  the  im* 
perfects  of  such  verbs  as  denote  actions,  which,  though  mo^ 
fnentary  when  considered  per  se,  continue  in  their  effects 
{pi^QVf  tCetif  >^iitt,  tlxti¥,  fiaixtv,  ixdui,  i^tto,)  and  are  for  this  rea- 
son often  found  in  connexion  with  aaristSj  deserve  attention 
and  perhaps  adoption.  V.  5.  ^lauti^tufv  ip»«aytc.  The 
participle  is  best  explained  with  Nagelsbach  of  time.  Here 
also  the  Homeric  use  of  a«^,  he  placed  himself,  ''not  in  its 
own  strict  notion  of  rest  in  a  place  but  of  motion  to  it,  the 
placing  oneself  OT  taking  a  position,  would  perhaps  have  been 
more  advantageous  instruction  to  the  boy,  who  is  able  to  read 
Homer  than  the  information  that  baot^ffv  is  the  2  aor.  3  dual 
of  6ii(fttifu,  The  words  i^olivi  are  more  accurately  resolved 
in  the  note  of  Dr.  Anthon. 

y.  7.  If  "  Agamemnon  is  called  by  Homer,  omiI  ovapwv  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Grecian  forces,"  why  is  the  same 
epithet  applied  to  ^^tm  o,  532,  and  to  Ev^ijiux  ^,  288  ?— 5 1  o  f . 
The  opinion  of  modern  scholars  is  at  varicmce  with  that  of 
Dr.  Owen.  ''0f  ftof /'  says  Hermann,  Opusc.  ii.  243,  ^^aut  id 
quod  a  diis  ortum  cum  eorumque  natura  conjunetum  est  aique 

admirabile  est,  quam  si  esset  profectum  a  diis,  ui  Stlw  «cof  ov 

a  ft  o  $  autem  aliquanto  minorem  vim  habet,  ei  nihil  est  aliud, 
quam  praestans,  ezce liens ,  sacer."     So  ^•s  Snnoi 
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0, 185. 4, 346 ;  Uoi  ^fop^  Od.  i,  3  (where  the  editor  himself, 
comparing  Od.  t,  234,  to  which  passage  may  be  added  A*«$ 
♦ftxo^tof  f,  240,  makes  it  "  a  moral  epithet,"  and  renders  "  er- 
cellenij  i.  e.faithfuV^).  We  do  not  deny  that  this  adjective 
is  occasionally  found  in  the  Attic  Tragedians  in  the  sense  des- 
cribed by  Dr.  Owen,  and  here  and  there  even  in  Homer,  as 
at  ft,  538  of  the  Zeus-begotten  Artemis,  but  it  is  we  think, 
incontrovertible  that  its  more  customary  meaning,  whea  ap- 
plied to  persons,  national  appellations,  natural  objects,  inani- 
mate things  and  remarkable  places,  such  as  Elis,  Arisbe,  La- 
cedaemon,  is  that  stated  by  Hermann.  Y.  8.  Here,  again, 
we  must  suggest  that  the  valuable  information  contained  in 
the  notes  of  Arnold  and  Nagelsbach  upon  the  force  of  the  par- 
ticles fc  apa  would  have  been  more  useful  than  the  mere 
mention  of  the  vague  alternatives  here  presented  to  the  notice 
of  the  student.  So  too  the  fact  that  Homer  '^generally  uses 
the  personal  pronoun  for  is  "  should  have  been  noticed  m  the 
substitution  of  a^i  for  a,vtui  in  this  verse.  Kriiger  25,  1,  5. — 
The  construction  of  l^iht  (incorrectly  printed  t^iht)  is  not  quite 
satisfactorily  explained,  and  we  cannot  think  the  seuse  of  the 
two  modes  of  constructing  quoted  ' 'essentially  the  same." — 
Nagelsbach,  to  whose  note  we  would  refer  our  readers,  has 
treated  admirably  upon  the  employment  of  the  dative  with 
fiwci^xc,  iwixawiw,  iwUvav  (jp,  390),  and  has  shown  that  the  ex- 
pression before  us  is  equivalent  to  sii  tfiiba  tvpifjxt  wtffc  fidzsaeiu^ 
the  infinitive  being  subjoined  as  in  Od.  0^  38 :  &  itipos  rt  xai 
'^ipo$  ipi^ttov  oA^i^xouV  x^poi'  f'axv^o,a$ai .  V.  9.  According 
to  Spitzner,  whose  important  labors  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Homeric  text  have  not,  we  think,  obtained  from  Dr.  Owen 
the  attention  they  deserve,  we  should  read  ©y  dp;  ^^  Articu- 
lum  pronaminis  loco  positum  acuendum  esse  jam  veteres  tno- 
nenty  ut  Eustath,  ad  II,  p.  23,  1.  Apollon.  Lex.  Horn.  p.  485. 
Adde  Reizium  de  accent,  inclin,  p.  5."  Kriiger  Gr.  50,  1,  23. 
The  accent  is  omitted  in  12.  17.  139.  191.239.  191.239.382. 
404  446.  472.  474.  483.  531.  584.  /3,  50.  52.  70.  85.  90.  94. 
107.  136.  182.  266.  268.  402.  444.  445.  481.  511.  525.  595. 
V.  10.     dxiaxov-to  by  typographical  error  for  ixixorro.     V. 
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11.  -toy  is  not  the  article,  nor  is  it,  strictly  speaking,  the  arti- 
cle, when  so  employed  in  Attic  Greek,  but  a  demonstrative 
pronoun ;  that  Chryses,  so  celebrated  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Trojan  war,  as  in  Od.  fi,  125 :  fif^ripa  t  ^  j  Sxvxxjyj  mother  of 
that  (notorious)  Scylla.  See  the  excellent  note  of  Dr.  An- 
thon,  and  for  its  use  in  Attic  prose,  Bekker  Anecd.  Gr.  p.  899. 
902  compared  with  873.  ApoU.  n.  dvrwv.  p.  1,  12.  p.  47.  cf,  1, 

7.    p.    34:     to  ap^pov  rtpoii^sorrwcrai' yvwtftv  5*7X0?.       V.    13.    dvyotpa. 

The  name  "Astynome"  is  a  mere  tradition  of  the  Scholiast 
and  Hyginus.  Homer  employs  exclusively  the  patronymic 
XpivTiyt^  cf,  369.  In  the  note  on  the  preceding  verse  we  are 
told  that  "  the  ships  were  drawn  on  shore,  and  served  as  a 
wooden  rampart  for  the  "  defence  of  the  camp,'-  but  no  au- 
thority is  given  for  a  statement,  which  apparently  implies  that 
the  tents  of  the  Achseans  were  placed  between  the  ships  and 
the  sea.  The  more  generally  received  opinion  is  that  of  Prof. 
Felton,  according  to  which  the  ships  were  drawn  up  on  the 
beach,  and  the  tents  pitched  before  or  amongst  them.  V.  15. 
The  collocation  of  the  dative  with  dra  should  have  been  ex- 
plained according  to  Hermann,  Opusc.  v.  p.  37.  the  notes  of 
Anthon  or  Nagelsbach,  or  Rost  Gr.  Gr.  104,  a.  16,  and  it 
would  have  been  better,  in  our  judgment,  to  have  omitted  all 
notice  of  the  erroneous  opinion  of  Stephanus.  See  Rost  and 
Palm,  Handw.  d.  Gr.  Spr.  s.  avo,  B.  A  grave  error  is  commit- 
ted in  the  assertion  that  Homer  uses  the  two  forms  jtpv«V  and 
;tpv(jw.  See  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.  v.  The  mistake,  perhaps, 
originated  in  a  misapprehension  of  the  remark  of  Crusius 
that  "  Homer  employs  the  two  forms  a:pv'j«05  or  A:pv<j«toj, 
as  the  metre  may  require."  So  far  as  the  scansion  is  concerned, 
the  "  necessities  of  the  metre"  could  never  have  induced  an 
Epic  or  Ionic  poet  to  elect  the  Attic  contracted  form^  since 
;^pt;5«9  is  made  a  dissyllable  by  synizesis.  Here  also,  as  in  the 
note  on  v.  10,  the  remarks  of  Nagelsbach  on  the  precise  sense 
of  the  Homeric  xaot  has  been  overlooked  by  Dr.  Owen. 

V.  20,  The  double  opposition  in  these  verses  deserves  at- 
tention.    At  V.  18,  the  words  ^tilv  fih  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
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the  antithesis  is  intended  to  turn  upon  the  datives  v/tlv  — 
ifiol:  to  you  I  wish  etc.,  to  me  deliver  up  my  daughter.  In 
our  verse,  however,  the  correlative  particle  di  is  placed  after  a 
word  (^(uda),  which  is  not  opposed  to  the  word  that  precedes 
/iiV,  so  that  by  this  collocation  of  the  adversative  particles  a 
two-fold  antithesis  is  effected,  and  the  objects  sought  by  each 
party,  as  well  as  the  parties  themselves,  are  brought  into  op- 
position. A  full  explanation  of  this  Homeric  idiom,  with 
many  appropriate  illustrations,  is  given  in  the  admirable  notes 
of  Nagelsbach  and  Arnold,  and  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
Dr.  Anthon,  to  whose  edition,  accessible  to  our  students  and 
in  most  respects  so  excellent,  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  observed  occasional  reference. — In  the  preceding  verse 
HoXiv  is  Ilion  (or  Ilium),  the  city,  as  distinguished  from 
Troja,  the  country.  The  employment  of  Tp<Hi7,  as  a  desig- 
nation of  the  capital,  is  very  rare  in  Homer. —  xvcra*.  The 
pupil  will  have  some  difficulty  in  understanding  why ;  if  xv<nu 
stands  for  xvcrate,  he  is  directed  to  supply  mentally  the  verb 
i^cxw.  The  view  of  Hermann,  quoted  by  Anthon  and  more 
fully  illustrated  by  Schafer,  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  correct 
explanation  of  the  use  of  the  infinitive  for  the  optative  and 
imperative  in  Homer.  For  examples  of  the  same  kind  in 
Attic  writers,  cf.  Kriiger  55, 1,  4  and  5.  The  employment  of 
the  aorist  (xv^ot),  to  mark  a  single,  definite  or  momentary  ac- 
tion, and  of  the  present  (pizi^eiii)^  to  denote  an  action  conti- 
nuing in  its  consequences,  deserved  some  comment. 

V.  22.  iniv^fiiiiTiaav  al6it(t$at.  Here  the  necessary  infor- 
mation is  withheld  that  the  infinitive  cannot  depend  directly 
upon  the  fiuite  verb  with  which  it  is  associated,  but  that  the 
participle  xtxivovta  is  mentally  implied.  See  the  commenta- 
tors, Kriiger <^  56, 16,  and  compare  ^ 290 :  dxxijxoitfcv  davporra* 
clxovBt  vifttSatj  they  express  by  mutual  lamentations  the  desire 
to  return  home.  Y.  26 ;  the  editor  has  adopted  the  note  of 
Crusius.  We  should  have  chosen  the  opposite  explanation  of 
Nagelsbach :  'V*}  o^  ...  »ta:*t».  This  is  no  wish,  but  a  warning. 
Hence  the  construction  is  to  be  explained  by  an  implied  opa, 
take  care  that  I  do  fiot     On  similar  ellipses  before  fi^,  oTt*,^  ^^, 
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cf.  Madvig  Gr.  Gr.  123  d.  4,  124  n.  2,  124  b.,  n.  1."  Add 
Dr.  Owen's  own  note  on  pui  t* ...  piin  |3>  195.  The  remark  of 
ButtDiann  applies  to  a  later  state  of  the  language,  and  will 
happily  elucidate  many  passages  in  Plato.  See  Kriiger  54,  8, 
13.  y.  27;  the  note  of  exclamation  is  appended  at  the  end 
of  this  verse,  and  recurs  here  and  there  throughout  the  entire 
text  of  the  Iliad.  After  the  observations  of  Spitzner  in  his 
Epist.  ad  Herm.  p.  7,  Nitzsch  and  Nagelsbach  in  various  places, 
Kriiger  ^  5, 10,  this  ought  no  longer,  even  in  a  school  edition 
of  Homer,  to  offend  the  eyes  of  gods  and  men.  T.  29 ;  in 
opposition  to  the  concurrent  opinions  of  Heyne,  Hermann, 
Crusius,  Arnold,  Anthon,  Felton,  Thiersch,  Spitzner  and 
Nagelsbach,  the  punctuation  ov  xvoa,  h^  ...  I^»<yty  is  exhibited 
in  the  text,  and  the  view  of  Stadelmann,  which  represents  the 
clause  introduced  by  fipip  as  dependent  upon  ov  ^«tf»  is  asserted 
to  be  ''more  natural,"  and,  therefore,  preferable.  In  this 
construction  the  subordinate  clause  must  be  taken  as  ftpip  f^iv 
(av)  xai  yijpas  iftvQ.  Such  an  explanation  may  be  pronounced 
''more  natural,"  if  our  judgment  is  influenced  by  a  reference 
to  existing  and  more  refined,  rather  than  to  Homeric  modes 
of  expression.  "  In  Homer,"  says  Arnold,  "  Hfttv  with  a  finite 
verb  signifies  j9o/«u 9,  {rather,  sooner.y^  See  Liddell  and 
Scott,  s.  V.  Nagelsbach  aptly  cites,  in  support  of  his  opinion^ 
that  npiv  ...  tH*i<tw  is  an  independent  sentence,  Od.  o,  31.  11.  «, 
283.  tt,  651,  where  the  conjunctive  nde'Qoem  occupies  the  place 
of  the  future.  Add  11.  e,  166:  ndpos  tot  ^/lova  didtfo.  0,386: 
nopoj  yt  fUv  owtt  ^tt/uf  etf,  and  cf.  Thiersch  Gr.  292,  2. 

y.  30.  No  notice  is  taken  of  the  various  examples  of  hiatus 
in  this  line.  We  make  this  remark  in  order  to  observe  further, 
that  our  perusal  of  the  entire  commentary,  and  our  know- 
ledge of  the  wants  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  have  caused 
us  to  feel  considerable  disappointment  at  the  slight  attention, 
perhaps  we  should  be  justified  in  saying,  the  complete  absence 
of  all  iNToof  of  special  attention  to  this  point  in  connexion 
with  the  digamma,  and  other  peculiarities  of  Homeric  ortho- 
graphy, accentuation,  dialect,  quantity  (in  words,  e.  g.,  like 

'AttoXkfav,  'ArtoXXwroj,  I'Xaof^   lordj,  the    derivatives   of    o-rj?,    itoXfitrii^ 
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xzUvtq,  ^omxoctftfat  ^,  717,)  breathings  (in  words,  e.  g.^  like 
areola;  aiutit^'toq,  l^rfij  ^xtfo,  afivhi^^^  contraction  (in  words,  e.  ^., 
like  a9xsM,  together  with  the  concurrence  of  vowels  in  words 
like  doafo;  and  /3oaqi,)  metathesis  of  consonants,  (in  words,  e.  g.^ 
like  afoipTcos,  0apdtfffo$;  fcSpaxoy,  ftparo;  from  detpu  4y  l^^^y)  scansion 
and  metre.  The  editor  of  Homer,  above  all  others,  should 
keep  constantly  in  mind  the  words  of  Plato :  xai  Iri  xcU  to  m^ 

dpofidturtf  6p$6tff'toi  oi  OfAixpbv  tvyxoivBi  w  fidOff/M.      V.  31.    t<ft6p 

i9toCx^9ea.i.  is  first  stated,  after  Eoppen  and  Criisius,  to  mean 
^a.ivnv^  to  ply  the  horn,  but  subsequently  considerable  favor  is 
shown  to  another  translation,  to  go  about  the  loom,  and  this 
rendering  is  adopted  without  any  hesitation  by  the  leairned 
editor  in  his  note  upon  the  same  words  in  Od.  «,  62.  We 
prefer  Nagelsbach's  interpretation :  obire  telam,  h.  e.,  tnunus 
textorium,  comparing  Od.  p,  227 :  hyov  iTtolz^seai,  to  which  we 
add  ^opftov  in.,  as  found  in  Od.  v,  34.  cf.  Rost  and  Palm,  s.  v. 
irtoixoftAt. — xixoi  Avtioottav.  Had  the  participle  been  employ- 
ed in  the  sense  assigned  to  it  by  Buttmann,  it  would  have  been 
constructed  with  the  genitive.  With  the  accusative  wtt^r  sig- 
nifies o cciirr ere,  and  xi;t<»J  can  only  designate  the  goal  to 
which  the  motion  is  directed.  That  iu  avtiw  xtjto?  the  colla- 
teral notion  of  coming  to  the  bed  for  the  purpose  of  arran- 
ging, or  putting  it  in  order,  may  be  implied,  is  probable 
enough,  but  that  this  expression,  like  ve^oj  xopavrtcr  y,  411,  is 
an  euphemism  for  something  beyond  the  mere  servile  occu- 
pation alluded  to,  is,  as  Nagelsbach  points  out,  a  quite  unne- 
cessary assumption. 

V.  32.  Here  the  force  of  wj  *«  with  the  conjunctive,  re- 
quired careful  explanation.  Kriiger  54,  8,  4,  and  Lhardy  on 
Her.  1,  5. —  (rowf « po$.  We  do  not  understand,  in  the  face  of 
Buttmann's  declaration,  (69,  Anm.  8,)  that  this  word,  like 

dypoffpof,    dflfrffpdv,    6fi%vti^t,    6pe9fcpo;,    decofcpat,    ^/iirfpof,    xaprtpof, 

dpt'orepoj,  irto<rffvt'«poj,  xovpoftpoj,  is  a  posiiivc,  (compare  Plato's 
paraphrase,  Rep.  p.  394  a.:  ixtuvt  fit^  ipseC^fiy  iva  tfij  oixa^t  ?x9<m,j 
upon  what  principle  his  authority  is  referred  to  in  support  of 
the  opposite  statement  that  it  is  a  comparative.  Cf.  Kriiger 
B.  2,  ^  23,  2,  7,  or  Thiersch  202,  10. 
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V.  36.  xtuv.  The  reference  should,  we  think,  have  been 
to  Buttmann  144,  Anm.  7,  or  to  his  Ausf.  Gr.  Spr.  114,  s.  **». 
The  important  point  connected  with  this  participle  is  to  de- 
termine whether  we  are  to  understand  it  in  a  present  or  aorist 
signification.  Plato,  1.  c,  paraphrases  bya><o;r»p«2tf*?-  See 
the  editor's  note  on  348,  and  compare  Od.  /3,  60,  where  it 
stands  in  combination  with  au  aorist  participle.  Its  accentu- 
ation, however,  proves  nothing.  V.  39  ;  s /* tr  d « « .  "Mbwse- 
IcUler^  Schol.  Compare  'Ajtow^oi'  rMxoxtovosy  <javpoxt'd>'o$,  very  an- 
cient special  designations  of  an  'A^toxxwv  oxcSbxaxo^,  who,  after 
Homer,  passes  over  into  an  'ATtoxxw  xiaidv.  See  Welcker's 
^sch.  TriL,  p.  312,  and  for  an  opposite  opinion  Hockh's 
Creta  2,  p.  165."  Such  is  the  note  of  Nagelsbach,  and  hence 
we  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Owen's  explanation  of  *«Mjji<w  in  473. 
tl  jtott  is  better  than  tlrtot^,  the  two  words  being  often  sepa- 
rated by  an  interposed  particle.  Cf.  40  /3,  379  with  Spitzner's 
note.  We  also  object  to  the  editor's  punctuation,  as  opposed 
to  the  syntactical  structure  of  the  period.  £&  icote ...  Ipc^a  ^  §1 
hfi  ftott ...  txi/a  are,  as  Nagelsbach  accurately  teaches,  hypotheti- 
cal protases  belonging  to  two  apodoses,  of  which  latter  the 
first  xxvOi  precedes,  the  second  xpi^voy  follows  the  conditional 

clauses.  Cf.  i,  115:  »^v$C  ptiVf  aiyUxow  Ac6;  f«*oj,  'Afpvfwv^,  i  t" 
ftoti  fioc  xai   nwt^i  ^tXa  ^poyiovtfa  Tfopitfi'i;;  5i;t9  iv   ftOXsfi^,  vv¥  ait*  ifu 

t»xa»,  "ABiii^.  Hence  no  point  can  be  tolerated  after  ^f^vSiVf 
except  perhaps  a  comma.  As  regards  the  meaning  of  ipi^s^v, 
the  editor  is  again  at  issue  with  the  majority  of  the  most  re- 
cent commentators  upon  Homer.  There  can,  we  think,  be 
little  doubt  that  this  verb  is  here  equivalent  to  dpoti?  c»c»v  or 
dpo^ovv,  cf.  w,  450.  Od.  4)  193.  Ar.  Birds  1110.  Fragm.  54 
Pind.  Isthm.  3,  93.  Demosth.  19, 300  ed.  Dind.  Hence  Plato, 
(Rep.  p.  394  a,)  in  his  prose  version  of  this  line,  renders  t^ 

ipifety'by  •raoi'  oixodQfiilv.  So  ApolIoniHS  :  Ipc^a'  iotiyaaa'  of'  ol  xai 
opo^riy  ^  tftcys^*  xaxuti  d'd/tcduxav  tivti  1*9  iatifdvwfa.      Prof.    Felton's 

note  ought  to  have  warned  the  editor  against  adopting  the 
opinion  that  a  post-homeric  custom  of  crowning  or  decking 
the  temple  with  festive  wreaths,  garlands,  etc.,  (in  which 
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sense  the  verb  i^^tw  is  used  by  Sophokles  Oed.  Col.  473.  Eur. 
Bacch.  323,}  is  here  referred  to  by  the  priest. 

V.  40.  The  reader  is  first  informed  that  *•  «ar«  —  Isi^ais 
put  by  tmesis  for  xot cxi^"  (just  as  in  the  editor's  note  on  Od. 
a,  8,  it  is  said  that  "  xatd,  belongs  to  ijtfdcov,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  tmesis,")  and  reference  is  then  made  to  Sopho- 
cles Gr.  6r.  234,  where  a  very  different  opinion  is  expressed. 
In  the  next  sentence,  however,  he  is  told  that  "  it  may  be  as 
well  to  regard  the  prepositions  in  such  cases  as  having  an  ad- 
verbial use."  Correct  information  will  be  found  in  the  notes 
qf  Anthon  and  Pelton,  and  a  still  fuller  explanation  in  the 
masterly  annotation  of  Homer's  best  expounder,  we  mean,  of 
course,  Nagelsbach.  For  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
custom  of  sacrificing  the  bones  only  of  the  victim,  enwrapped 
in  the  epiploon  or  omentum,  (not  "the  caul,"  which  denotes 
an  appendage  of  the  foetus  or  embryo  during  intra-uterine 
existence,)  a  reference  to  the  legend  narrated  by  Hesiod, 
Theog.  550  sqq.,  or  to  Grote's  Greece,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  86,  86, 
would  have  been  useful  to  the  student.  ¥.41;  »pnn^^^  "is 
put  by  protraction  for  »pr^vw  (from  «po*V«)  s.  11,  3."  We  know 
not  what  may  or  may  not  be  included  under  the  term  "pro- 
traction," but  we  miss  the  necessary  primal  reference  to  the 
Epic  lengthened  form  atpcuiuW,  whose  imperfect  ixpoMnvwv  is 
found  in  «,  108.  Cf.  Eriiger  B.  2,  ^  39,  s.  xpturw,  and  for  the 
more  complete  history  of  the  word,  Lobeck  Technol.,  p.  128. 
y .  46 ;  d /*  1 1?  p « t  <  a  •  "  Some  render  this  epithet  of  the  quiver, 
closed  at  both  ends.  Others  translate  covered  on  all  sides^ 
close^coveredj  which  appears  to  be  the  true  sense."  So  also 
Doderlein  Hom.  Gloss.,  p.  216.  To  us,  on  the  contrary,  the 
interpretation,  closed  above  and  below,  seems  preferable.  "  In 
the  same  way,"  says  Nagelsbach,  ''  &i*^C  signifies  before  and 
behind  in  <l/*4»itaxo{  «vm>,  (Buttm.  Lexil.  2,  p.  242;)  on  both 
sides,  i.  e.  right  and  left  in  fc>oj  a^t^sc^,  i.  e.  o/ttorfpw^trdjtaar^^or, 
according  to  Od.  t^  10."  Compare  d^tWe^o^,  a^0<ro$,  dfi^ctopfvf, 
a^fcspvitcxxoir;  Eriiger  68,  46,  13.  In  Soph.  Phil.  19,  Vt«^p^<  is 
the  synonym  of  Bid-eoftof  in  v.  16.  V.  46;  «'ap«.  "Jiwl 
therefore^  i.  e.  in  consequence  of  the  quiver  being,  closed." 
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Are  we,  then,  to  understand  that  the  arrows  rung  in  the  qui- 
ver because  it  was  shut  ?  Is  no  account  to  be  taken  of  the 
motion  of  the  god  ?  As  at  v.  8,  the  force  of  apa  is  ihcorrectly 
given  in  the  version  here  proposed;  it  should  be  rendered 
farihtoithj  straightway.  Compare  the  accurate  translation  of 
Prof  Pelton  with  that  of  Nagelsbach :  so  oft  Er  sich  bewegte, 
rasselten  sofort  (apa)  auch  die  Pfeile.  "  By  an  accurate  appre- 
hension of  the  gen.  absolute  in  the  sense  of  a^6f  &ti  xwvtBtUi, 
we  obtain  the  conception  of  a  ringing  sound  of  the  arrows 
threatening  the  Greeks  at  every  step  6f  the  god.  And  as  this 
circumstance  impresses  the  ear,  so  does  the  expression  i7»c  wxti' 
f<Hxu$  operate  powerfully  upon  the  eye  of  the  imagination. 
The  god  is  like  the  night,  because  the  darkness  of  wrath 
rests  upon  his  visage ;  compare  the  passages  quoted  by  Prey- 
tag  /*,  463  :   6  5*  op*  t99opi  fai6fr/»o$  "Exf up  vvx^i  Bofj  AfoJUMrf o$  ifUaftia. 

Od.  X,  606  of  Herakles :  kjm^ov*  o  5'  ipc^*^  w»ti  i<Mx»$,  etc." 
Ndgelsb.  Here  the  student  may  be  reminded  of  Tirg.  Aen. 
4,  149:  tela  sonant  humeris.  Y.  49 ;  jSi^o^e  "is  the 
gen.  of  separation."  We  do  not  understand  what  is  meant, 
but  we  observe  that  the  authority  of  Eiihner  is  referred  to. 
In  Jelf 's  edition  of  his  grammar,  ^  483,  it  is  pronounced  the 
gen.  of  origin,  as  also  by  Prof.  Felton.  Nevertheless  we  are 
disposed  to  believe  with  Nagelsbach,  that  Sc^yif  is  an  attribu- 
tive of  x^^arrVj  not  predicate  to  yivtto^  (cf.  4,  688,)  which  means 
foUowed,  took  place,  as  in  »f  375.  x,  417  v.  283.  If  this  opin- 
ion is  correct,  the  genitive  /Smwo  depends  upon  sxayy^,  and  im- 
plies a  verbal  notion  of  creation,  as  explained  in  the  review- 
er's notes  on  Soph.  Ai.  467,  688.  cf.  fiy  397:  xvfua/ta ...  fta¥toiia¥ 
M/Mv  (explained  by  Homer  himself  in  t,  396.)  x,  305:  w^fa 

...  dpyitffao  Nofocd.    Od.    r,   99  :   &y<fUiMr  ...  Jvj'aijcAr   fiiya  xvfM*    Soph; 

Trach.  113:  ^  Notov  ^  Bopla  ...  xv/Mta,  In  the  precisding  line 
we  are  directed  to  supply  ta^  vijai  or  fwj  "Sxvr*^  to  futd,  an 
illustration  of  the  danger  of  a  too  implicit  reliance  upon  CrU'^ 
sius.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  excellent 
note  of  Dr.  Anthon,  and  to  express  our  surprise  thbt  the  edi- 
tor of  Thukydides  should  instruct  the  beginner  to  supply  a 
non-homeric  epithet  for  the  Achaeans,  (cf.  Thuk.  1|  3,  3,)  and 
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that  the  editor  of  Homer  should  endorse  so  enoneotis  a  view 
with  regard  to  /tftd. 

y.  50.  Here,  as  at  v.  20,  the  double  opposition :  o^pi^  (/ui) 
— avto^tsi  (pi,)  and  HpCt^ov  (flip) — Xntita  (it,)  with  the  peculiar 
collocation  of  the  adversative  particles,  deserves  attention. 
Would  not,  moreover,  a  note  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the 
adjective  apyo;  is  here  employed  have  been  useful  to  the  pupil  r 
In  the  editor's  note  on  Od.  /3,  1 1,  the  explanation  of  the  way 
in  which  af>y»  came  to  possess  the  two  meanings  of  a  glitter- 
ing  whiteness  and  of  rapidity^  is  not  sufficiently  precise. 
"  Its  primary  sense,"  says  Hermann,  ^'  is  probably  glistening, 
flashings  then  swift,  because  rapid  motion,  especially  wheu 
associated  with  rapid  change  of  position  between  the  moving 
objects  themselves,  (as  would  be  the  case  with  the  feet  of  a 
running  dog,)  produces  a  sort  of  dazzling  effect  upon  the  eye." 
Cf.  Nitzsch  on  Od.  1.  c.  V.  52 ;  ^dxx\  "  Supply  ewfwj  from 
the  preceding  •vfottft."  On  the  contrary  ^drxsiv,  like  many  of 
its  compounds  in  the  Attic  prose,  (Kriiger  52,  2,  7,)  has 
here  an  intransitive  signification ;  kept  smitifig,  Cf.  Lehrs' 
Aristarch.  p.  7 1' with  foot  note,  and  p.  75.  Nagelsbach  pro- 
perly quotes  >,  282  :   ^dxx'  ovtu>i,  «   xip   ti  ^w$  Ziaya<M9&  7«ii^7 

and  compares  Dem.  9,  17 :  ohto^  ifiU  Ttou/isi,  xw  /Ar^Ha  ^d%x^  ^6* 
toS«v|7.  —  ^a/itiixC  is  rendered  numerotis,  but  it  is  rather  crowd- 
ed  close  together  =  matiy  at  once,  in  a  sense  corresponding 
precisely  with  that  of  the  Latin  frequens,  when  applied 
to  places.  The  reference  to  Thiersch  should  be  201,  14,  6, 
but  the  whole  question  of  the  irregular  accentuation  of  this 
and  similar  adjectives  is  more  copiously  illustrated  in  Butt- 
mann  Ausf.  Gr.  Spr.  64,  3  Anm.  2 ;  Kriiger  B.  2.  <^  22,  6  and 
A.  1,  and  especially  Lobeck  Paralipp.  pp.  322,  323.  T.  56,- 
^vi^axovtai  opofo.  "The  participle  has  here  what  is  called 
its  complementary  force."  More  intelligibly  the  participle 
stands  here  as  predicate,  as  with  numerous  verbs  which  de- 
note a  perception  by  the  senses  or  the  mind ;  in  the  accusa* 
live,  when  they  are  actives,  in  the  nominative,  when  they  are 
passives."  Kriiger  ^  56,  7.  V.  58,-  tolo%  h\  Would  it 
not  be  simpler  and  more  correct  to  say  that  the  particle  ^ 
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is  here  adversative  to  fftsl  in  the  preceding  verse,  as  at  h  438. 
>f  149.  Od.  y,  470,  and  frequently  in  Homer  and  Herodotus? 
So  even  in  Thuk.  2,  65,  3 :  iH^Ctto  9tox</40$  xattoffj,  o  6t  taipcra* 
xai  i»  tovf 9  Hpoyvovi  tfi¥  ivva/iiv^  OH  whicb  passage  Kriiger  remarks : 
*'  In  the  same  way  3,  98,  1.  This  idiom  is  rather  Ionic  than 
Attic,  but  was  re-introduced  by  later  writers,  such  as  Arrian.'' 
Add  Hermann:  '* Praeiverunt  banc  usum  particuiae  d«  iu 
apodosi  post  particulas  temporales  epici,  at  post  «<^/'  and 
Pres.  Woolsey  in  Biblotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  VIL,  No.  XXVII., 
p.  441.  Consult  by  all  means  the  instructive  note  of  Lhardy 
on  Her.  1,  112.  Again  tol&c  is  a  local  dative,'  (not  a  dat.  of 
reference,)  and  may  be  joined  either  with  av»a^a^{yo$,  as  at  vv. 
68.  247,  (cf.   Ov.  Met.    13,  2:  surgit  ad   ho  a,)  or  with 

fitti^il,  as  at  Xf  476  :   afi^Xiq6ti»  yoowtfa  fwta  Tptt^ffftv  hirCip,      Od*   £i 

459 :  toii  ^'  '06v9svi  fiituirtf,  d;  660 :  tolev  d'  *Avtivw>s  fititi^i  and 
often  elsewhere,  as  also  in  dialogues,  cf.  Od.  «,  202.  h  47.  ^i 
374.  Nagelsbach,  therefore,  renders  accurately :  ad  hos 
surgens  locuius  inter  eos  est  Achilles.  Giese  (Gramm. 
Erkl.  von  II.  1-67,  p.  56)  observes  that  the  force  of  the  dative 
is  really  identical  in  both  constructions ;  the  apparent  differ- 
ence arising  altogether  from  our  own  attempts  to  illustrate  in 
translating  the  diversity  of  notion  expressed  by  the  verb  with 
which  it  is  conjoined,  and  having  no  existence  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  poet. 

V.  59.  jta\inH%ayzOivtaf.  This  participle  is  rendered 
*^  wandering  back,^^  and  in  the  editor's  note  on  Od.  v,  5  still 
more  incorrectly  '<  having  wandered  around  againJ^  The  ad- 
verb ftdxw  in  Homer  never  means  iterumy  but  retro* 
Iiehrs  Aristarch..  p.  100  s.,  Liddell  and  Scott  s.  v.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  first  translation,  ^^  it  does  not  appear,"  says  Arnold, 
^^  that  Homer  knows  anything  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
Troy,  and  why  should  Achilles  anticipate  a  wandering,  disas- 
trous voyage  back  ?"  The  Scholiast  explains  by  artpaxtovs 
infect  a  re,  and  others  of  the  old  grammarians  by  a^aXi»ta$f 
scil.  f^^  Tpocas  a^fMOiiaff  but  wc  must  coutcut  oursctves  with  re- 
ferring our  readers  to  the  excellent  notes  of  Anthon,  Arnold 
and  Nagelsbach.  to  which  may  be  added  Kriiger  on  Xeo* 
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An.  7,  7,  24,  Doderlein  Etym.  I.,  p.  92,  Gra^of  in  Zeitschr. 
f.  Alterthumsv.  1836.  s.  1050.  Not.  31,  and  Ameis  in  his 
review  of  Crusius,  Jahn's  Jahrb.  1842,  I.,  p.  368.  Y.  63 ; 
d«rc»po9(oxo(is  translated  one  who  interprets  the  will  of  the 
gods  from  dreams ^  but  it  is  rather  one  who  busies  himself 
about  dreams  (=Bdv<»po;coxov/»cyof,)  i.  e.  one  who  lies  down  in 
order  to  obtain  a  revelation  in  dreams.  Compare  the  note  of 
Prey  tag:  Ceterum  dy«tpo;coxoy,  quum  nulla  antea  somnii  mentio 
injecta  sit,  hoc  loco  non  licet  intelligere  somniorum  in- 
terpretem  {6»tipoxpittjvy)  sed  potius  incubatorem  quendam, 
qai  dedita  opera  somniorum  species  captet,  quod 
divinationis  genus  apud  veteres  vel  maxime  floruisse  constat. 
On  this  iyxoit*9j6is  or  incubatio,  see  Talcknaer  on  Her.  8, 
134  Wolf  Misc.  Litt.  p.  403 ;  Crewzer  Mythol.  11.  p.  276. 
E.  F.  Hermann  Antt.  Sacr.  ^  41,  17.  Bottiger  Ideeh  z. 
Kunst-Mythol.  I.  p.  88,  and  the  commentators  on  Pind.  01. 
13,  71.  Cio.  Div.  1,  43,  96.  Tirg.  Aen.  7,  88.  V.  64;  of.. 
"  On  account  of  whaty  why.  This  accusative  is  synecdochi-- 
eoL"  The  same  remark  is -repeated  upon  n  at  vv.  108,  343 
and  passim.  It  is  rather  the  accus.  of  import  and  contents, 
(Eriiger,  ^  46,  6  and  Obs.  4;)  the  whole  expression  being 
equivalent  to  pyfM«  toaovtw  aroxov  ix^^oatc.  See  Wunder  on 
Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  269,  add  compare  Od.  <,  216 :  Mif  fM»»  rode 
X(^<o,  and  the  Latin  id  furere  hiv.  8,31.  hoc  fremere28, 
18.  Instead  of  these  substantivized  accusatives,  we  use  at 
one  time  adverbs,  at  another  prepositions,  but  an  accurate 
syntax  teaches  that  pronouns  or  pronominal  adjectives  where 
so  employed  are  substituted  for  the  cognate  substantive  notion 
contained  in  the  verb,  with  which  they  are  conjoined.  Y. 
69 ;  o  ;r  a .  "  By  far,  qualifies  opw^f  o<.  The  expression,  "  qual- 
ifies," is  ambiguous.  The  adverb  heightens  (or  increases) 
the  force  of  the  superlative.  It  may  be  added  that  S^a,  as 
Ameis  has  pointed  out,  occurs  in  Homer  only  in  combination 

with  apttf^o;. 

V.  70.  fa  f'loirra.  The  instructive  observation  of  Na- 
gelsbach  that  in  such  substantivisations  of  the  participle,  the 
Homeric  is  quite  identical  with  the  Attic  article,  should  as- 
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surediy  be  mentioned.  So  4»  663:  »  vi«Y>K$.  702:  *9  t*^» 
wixiiowt^  f ,  262 :  f OF  oyoyfo.  Compare  his  Ezcurs.  XIX  with 
Kriiger  <^  43,  2  and  4,  (including  the  Obss.,)  ^  60,  6.  <^  56,  2. 
V.  71;  ixiovtlau.  Excellently  rendered  by  Prof.  Pelton, 
the  adverb  »«<»  defining  that  it  was  usque  ad  Ilium,  (as 
in  Od.  ft  172:  "ixtov  tli  am^vtw  signi&es  pen  it  us  perve- 
rt ire,)  but  the  editor  omits  to  mention  that  the  whole  ex* 
pression  is  a  pregnant  construction  for  rmadfuvos  ^yay<y  "ixuw 
Mffu  he  led  the  way  far  the  ships  {vrifsai  Kriiger  47,  20,  2  and 
48,  4,)  and  conducted  them  all  the  way  to  Ilion.  How  this 
is  to  be  understood  may  be  learnt  from  Cic.  Div.  1,  40,  87: 
Calchantem  augurem  scribit  Homerus,  ducem  dassium  fuisse  ad 
Ilium  auspiciorum  credo  scientia  non  locorum,  that  is,  ttti^fMvop 
fcfxiftftffr  ^tia¥  Ttai  Zfivoi  k^narffi.  For  the  structure  generally,  Nagels^ 
bach  quotes  f^  210.  Od.  $,  230,  and  for  the  combination  of 
iTYCfto^  with  the  naked  accus.  (without  a  preposition)  Od.  (, 
1 14.  <7,  22.  y.  73 ;  i « t  p  o  I'  c » f' .  '*  Well  disposed.  Nitzsch 
to  Od.  ^f  160,  says  that  it  denotes  kindness  combined  with 
intelligence."  We  cannot  discover  this  ^atement  in  the 
words  of  the  eminent  scholar  so  appealed  to,  which  are  these : 
<<  ii^povfutr.  Unrichtig  iibersetzt  abresch  (animadvv.  ad  ^sch. 
L.  II.  p.  386)favens,  benevolus  ipsis,  so  wie  aiich 
fvtpcdv  oft  genug  bei  Spatern  verstandig  heisst.  Homer 
braucht  ivtp»*'  t^poavvfj  wie  c^potVi^Skw  immer  von  Heiterkeit, 
Frohsinn,  aber  iv^pwiw  in  dem  haufigen  Terse  bezeichnet 
nicht  sowohl  eine  wohlwollendende  Oesinnung  gegen  die 
Personen  als  das  verstandige  Erkennen  des  Angemessen  in 
vorliegendem  PaUe.'^  So  too  Pres.  Woolsey  in  his  note  on 
Aesch.  Prom.  386.  Even  Nagelsbach,  whilst  differing  in 
some  respects  from  the  opinion  of  Nitzsch,  admits  that  tl 
f poFfty  in  our  verse  means  to  be  skilful  or  intelligent,  and  com* 
pares  Ar.  Frogs  1485.  Aesch.  Tim.  c.  11:  ot  ft^mpAtt^i  tt^  likp 

tl  ^pomv  cuB/iafov9fty.      LuC.  Yit.  Auct.  14:   ^o«yapotw  oM  C^ottiu 

ai  ti,s  tl  fpovi^.  Conversely,  *ewwf  tpw***  Eur.  Med.  250.  Hen 
56  signifies  to  be  deficient  in  understanding.  Hence,  perhaps, 
a  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  <)  ^^th  and  Ayo^  or  ftxi 
fpwwf  Od.  vy  75.    V.  76;  avv^io.    «  Soil.  tf>«tf*V."    Or  ^m>, 
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as  in  OcL  o,  27 :  w  hi  ovp^so  ^/»9.  So  comprehendere  animo 
Gic.  Balb.  1,  3,  mente  Id.  Nat.  Deor.  3,  8.  Here,  agaia,  we 
would  suggest  that  the  inforinatioQ  that  ow^eo  is  2  aor.  iitaper. 
mid.  2  sing,  of  awti^f/ki  (see,  moreover,  the  notes  on  278, 303, 
356,  395,  467,  574,  and  frequently  elsewhere)  is  unnecessary 
for  a  pupil  who  is  capable  of  reading  Homer,  and  may  re- 
mark further,  that  the  order  of  tense,  mode,  voice,  and  num- 
ber is  hardly  that  which  the  teacher  would  require  from  a  boy 
who  had  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the  analysis  of  the  Greek 
verb.  y.  77;  #tpotp<^y  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  promptly, 
but  it  is  rather  without  any  temporal  notion  volens ,  pro- 
pen  so  animo.  Gf.  Liddell  and  Scott  s.  v.  In  »,  290, 
HfM^patfsa  is  explained  by  i^xwaa  in  the  verse  next  following. 
y.  78 ;  Heyne's  remark :  Argivi  sunt,  qui  Agamemnonis  regno 
subsunt:  Achivi  {'Axtuol)  totus  exercitus,  cui  tanquam  sum- 
mus  dux  imperat,  derives  no  support,  as  the  editor  seems  to 
imagine,  from  ^)  684 :  MvpfiMvis  Sk  xaxewto  xai  "Exx^vf $  x<u  'Ax^mI, 
y.  80;  Qtf  ;r<^<'<^a»*  We  think  that  the  student  will  gain 
more  from  a  simple  presentation  of  the  note  of  Nagelsbach, 
than  he  is  likely  to  obtain  from  the  reference  to  Rost,  who 
explains  the  construction  from  an  erroneous  conception  of  the 
passage.  At  all  events  he  will  be  considerably  perplexed  ia 
the  effort  to  reconcile  the  opinion  of  this  grammarian,  who, 
in  limiting  the  language  of  Kahhas  to  Agamemnon^  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  Seer  is  here  stating  a  general  truth, 
with  the  antecedent  assertion  of  Dr.  Owen  that  '<  this  sup- 
plemental proposition  is  indefinitCy  and  takes  the  subjunctive 
because  the  antecedent  is  indefinite."  Nagelsbach  writes  as 
follows:  "ott  z^o^toA,  equivalent  to  otav  x^onita*.  Since  the 
whole  verse  lays  down  a  general  proposition,  valid  in  all  cases, 
the  temporal  particle  (otc)  refers  not  to  a  single  definite  case 
of  future  occurrence,  which  x^tfcfa^  as  a  future  would  denote, 
but  points,  like  allemal  wann,  so  oft  (at  any  time  when^  as 
often  as,)  to  an  indefinite  plurality  of  cases,  whose  realization 
may  be  continually  expected.  In  short,  what  ott  with  the 
optative. is  to  the  Past,  such  is  otc  or  otw,  oti  xtv  with  the  con- 
junctive to  the  Present  and  Future.     Consequently  ore  ;t<^ira« 
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stands  with  a  shortened  mode-vowel  in  the  same  way  as  the 
strictly  formal  conjunctive  in  such  passages  as  the  following: 

fi    183  c^  /uv  yap  f  fr  vtfjktaaijtov  ^afftX^a  drdp*  d^capctftfaa^e,  6t  t  f»f 
jtpoffpof  afaXeKiJvjy.   0,  395  'Apywot  6k'fUy  lazov,  wj  ofe   xv^a  o«riy 

i^'  H^vi/i  o*»  **v«}<j^  Nofoj  ix^wv."  Additional  examples  of 
this  construction  which  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Epic 
and  Lyric  poetry,  may  be  found  in  0,  782.  a,  131.  259.  «,  91. 
f ,  624.  I,  522.  o,  207.  ^,  386.  p,  756.  x,  74.  See  Kriiger  ^j 
52,  17  and  Obs.  1  compared  with  ^  54,  16.  ¥.82;  of  pa 
texiaaj^.  "  Until  he  shall  have  consummated  it.  *o^pa  with 
the  subjunctives  denotes  an  object  aimed  at.''  What  is  meant 
is,  that  with  the  conjunctions  which  denote  until,  the  con- 
junctive expresses  a  future  state  or  action,  whose  realization 
is  confidently  expected,  or  aimed  at.  With  the  conjunctive  of 
the  aorist,  Qtpa  answers  to  dutn  or  donee  with  the  futurum 
exactum  in  Latin.  See  Rest  and  Palm  s.  otpoi  2,  b,  and  cf.  t, 
87 :  o^pa  t^w^itf^,  i.  e.  with  Epic  shortening  of  the  connec- 
tive vowel,  t^^/M<'^.  In  the  expression  o4»pa  xai  "Extup  H^cfat  ^^ 
1 10  and  ny  243,  it  is  doubtful  whether  o^^  \s  donee  (Thiersch 
346)  or  ut,  as  Dr.  Owen  asserts  in  his  note  upon  the  latter 
passage.      The   editor's  view   derives  considerable  support 

from  Od.  3,  163  :    «'xd«f  o  yap  ^i  Ihia^ty  d  t  P  a  m  i^  ft  ItiQ^  vrCo^i^tftat 

r,i  ti  tpyov.  Ibid.  '^  The  apodosis  begins  with  &>jm.  tt  xai  but 
yet.  The  particle  ft  is  added  in  both  clauses  to  mark  more 
strongly  the  antithesis  which  exists  in  the  members."  We 
think  the  learned  editor  mistaken.  For,  first,  a  mere  glance 
at  the  passage  will  suffice  to  show  that  %oa  must  be  joined 
with  fittoTtKs^iv  etiam  posthac,  as  in  the  protasis  with  a^f^^iop 
etiam  eodem  die.  Secondly,  oxxd  tarn  en,  certe,  introduces 
the  apodosis  of  the  hypothetical  period,  not  in  a  strongly  ad- 
versative or  antithetical,  but  in  a  compensating  or  counter- 
equivalent  sense,  cf.  >,  153.  *,  164.  «,  771.  Kriiger  69,  4,  6. 
So  a ^  in  Latin.  Cic.  Mil.  34,  93 :  si  mihi  bona  republica  frui 
non  licuerit,  at  carebo  mala.  Cf.  Klotz  Handw.  d.  Lat. 
Sprache  s.  At,  6  b.  Nagelsbach  Lat.  Stil.  161,  b.  4.  Thirdly, 
f«  stands  independently  of  the  preceding  particles  yap  and  ibixa 
in  both  members,  cf.  x,  225.  B,  160,  attributing,  as  Hartung 
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(I.  p.  69)  correctly  observes,  the  same  reality  to  the  conse- 
quent that  is  giiren  to  the  concessive  clause.  Lastly,  yf  marks 
the  opposition  between  xoxw  and  *6tov  odium  occlusum, 
simnltatetn,  (cf.  Cic.  Manil.  24 :  Mnltas simultates partim 
obscuras,  partim  apertas  suscepi. )  —  ppdoa^.  Say  to  yourself , 
i.  e.  consider.  Lehrs  Aristarch.  p.  94.  —  ».  ''  This  particle 
denotes  a  two-fold  question,  whether — or  not.^^  It  should  cer- 
tainly be  added,  that  it  does  so  only  by  an  ellipse,  the  alter- 
native inquiry  containing  a  thought  which  may  readily  be 
supplied.     Cf.  Eriiger  65,  1,  10. 

As  our  space  necessarily  precludes  us  from  attempting  to 
review  in  any  logical  or  consecutive  order  the  whole  ground 
over  which  the  labors  of  Dr.  Owen  extend,  we  would,  in  con- 
clusion, direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  two  or  three  pas- 
sages in  other  parts  of  the  poem,  where  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  forward  some  new  and  valuable  information  has  been 
overlooked,  or  at  all  events  not  improved  by  the  editor.  In 
the  note  upon  ^,  174,  the  difficult  expression  ivw^tot  ofuAy^is 
elucidated  by  a  simple  abridgment  of  the  explanation  given 
by  Crusius  in  his  Homeric  Lexicon,  p.  40 (Smith's  Transla- 
tion). The  end  sought  would  have  been  more  satisfactorily 
attained  by  referring  the  pupil  to  the  carefully  condensed  and 
accurately  written  synopsis  of  the  opinions  of  Wolf,  Hermann 
and  Buttmann  in  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.  dfioxyof.  Yet  no  expla* 
nation  there  or  elsewhere  proposed  is  to  us  so  satisfactory  as 
that  of  Doderlein  (Horn.  Gloss,  p.  245,)  who  derives  this  sub- 
stantive from  fio-kviai  (a  word  from  the  same  root  as  its  deriva- 
tive ^oxydf,  said  by  Hesychius  to  mean  vi^ot  rtapa  BkaUoi^  and  eir- 
idently  allied  to  the  Gothic  milhrna^  Swedish  mo/n  and  Danish 
mulm^  the  clouds)  by  the  same  law  of  formation  as  ^pyov  from 
t^plac,  and  in  analogy  with  the  derivation  of  Vixyf  (y  to  milk  and 
the  Latin  mw/g*erc  from  /«aa,a{ot.  Hence,  with  the  prefix, 
d^oxyo(  the  darkness,  which  recurs  in  precisely  the  same  com- 
bination o,  324,  Xf  28.  Od.  5,  841,  where  Dr.  Owen  explains 
in  words  almost  identical  with  those  contained  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  passage  before  us.  The  conjecture  of  Doderlein  is 
supported  by   the   interpretation   of    the   old   grammarians: 
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d^oxyor  f^  M'troy  r^^  yvxi'of,  and  by  post'Homeric  usage,  cf, 
Orph.  b.  33,  12.  Aesch.  Heliad.  friigni.  ap«  Atben.  1 1,  p.  469, 
e :  npo^vyCMf  Upas  w»t6s  ^fioihyw  and  the  following  gloss  of  Hesy* 

chilis  I   ^1*  oX  y  Of  *  vvxta  ^o^epay  xai  9*ottwfiv,      K^pirtCBiji  *Ax«^i^.— " 

The  assertion  of  Liddeil  and  Scott  that  in  x,  317,  the  period 
after  sun-set  is  denoted  by  the  expression  &tMih^i  wxtci,  is  pro- 
bably founded  upon  the  mention  of  the  star  Hesperos,  but 
that  this  is  not  a  necessary  inference  may  be  learnt  from  the 
apostrophe  of  Milton,  P.  L.  6,  166 : 

"  Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night. 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  diwa." 

In  accordance  with  this  etymology,  moreover,  Hermann  ren- 
ders quidquid  turbidum  in  Bur.  Phthaeth.  fr.  2,  6 : 

ov»  d/iOXyo*'   iiofio^ttSy  tl  rtov  tCf  htw  aifAatof  x^'i*^  tttatav ,    whilst 

upon  this  subject  we  may  take  opportunity  to  observe  that 
Prof.  Oertel  in  his  masterly  Commentatio  de  Chronologia  Ho- 
meri,  Meissen,  1851,  has  sought  to  show  that  the  expressions 
xwipai,  tdTtspoi,  iortiptof,  rw|  ipt^ivvi^  /uxakiva,  9wi  designate  the  early 
hours  of  night  (crepuscu  turn;)  the  phrases  Wf  i^^po<slri, 
d^pori;,  6p4»i'ai47  its  middle   watch  or  portion   {intempesta 

n  0  a? ;)   and  opOpos,  vvi  dor,  fii%aiva,  dfo^cp^,  ofi^iXvxti,  ifw^t  tpo,  iftfjoioi 

those  still  more  advanced  hours,  which  precede  day-break 
(diluculum).  We  must  here  acknowledge  the  surprise 
with  which  we  read  in  the  note  of  Dr.  Owen  upon  ^CiSi 
9tp6  (x,  60,)  that  these  words  signify  ^^  forwards  from  the  mar' 
ningj  i.  e.  the  whole  morning.^^     Cf  Liddeil  and  Scott,  s. 

In  the  editor's  remarks  upon  »,  219,  we  find  ^^ftxi>^'  Epic 
for  Uxi-  Cf  Kiihner  162."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr. 
Owen's  attention  was  not  drawn  by  the  criticism  of  Ameis 
(Jahn  Jahrb.  f.  Phil.  1842.  B.  I.  S.  359,  and  again  in  the 
same  Journal  1850  B.  2.  S.  272)  upon  the  note  of  Crusius  to 
the  dissertation  of  Wentznel,  entitled  *'  Qua  vi  posuerit  Hom. 
verba,  quae  in  >^  cadunt,"  m  his  quaest.  de  dictione  Homeri, 
Fasc.  I.  p.  19,  or  to  Lobeck's  addendum  to  Buttmann's  Ausf. 
Gr.  Spr.  112,  Anm.  15.  We  may  add  also  Kriiger  B.  2.  ^  39. 
p.  121.     Although  formed  from  the  stem  of  the  aorist,  ^zi^* 
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is  here  an  imperfect,  conveying  the  notion  of  the  action  begun 
in  past  time,  and  continuing,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the  sil- 
ver hilt  of  his  sword  and  let  it  rest  there.  Hence  the  notes 
upon  i^yfp(>ovto  /3,  304, 9}fpc>oi/rai  y,  108,  ea^fff^f  Vj  608  require  cor- 
rection or  amplification. 

tt,  609.  The  pupil  will  hardly  understand  the  precise  sense 
in  which  he  is  to  render  the  epithet  yxav»wrttj.  This  uncer- 
tainty would  have  been  removed,  had  the  editor  added  that 
this  adjective  does  not  describe  the  color  of  the  iris,  to  which 
Homer  nowhere  makes  allusion.  Compare  the  expressions 
"Hpj7  ^owxtj,  *A^po6itfi  tXixCtrcii  and  Fopyui  .3xoffvpw7ttj,  and  see  Nitzsch 
on  Od.  a,  44.  C.  W.  Lucas  de  Minervae  cognomento  yxavxwrfij 
etc.  Bonn.  1831.  Nagelsbach,  from  whose  note  we  have  drawn 
the  preceding  observations,  supposes  that  the  main  point  to  be 
borne  in  recollection  with  respect  to  this  cognomen  is  that 
Athene,  like  her  bird,  the  owl,  was  conceived  to  possess  not 
merely  candetite s ,  but  also  rectos  o  culos y  as  Winck- 
elmann  describes  (Lncus,  p  127.)  f,  459.  npd?  ax\fjf  is  said 
to  be  "equivalent  to  at  another's  comma  fid,''  This  can  only 
be  by  supplying  xsXEvofiivt^  with  the  Scholiast.  We  prefer, 
however,  the  explanation  of  Ameis,  according  to  which  the 
preposition  signifies  for  the  benefit  or  advantage  of  another. 
See  Kriiger  69,  37,  1,  and  compare  the  following  passage 
from  Euripides :  ^poj  rwy  e^ovrov,  ^ot/3e,  tw  voyiw  rt>«tj — »,  2.  The 
word  tvf»  is  said  to  be  "  poetical  for  ^vy^,"  and  a  reference  is 
made  to  "  Jahn's  Jahrb.  p.  286."  We  suspect  that  this  cita- 
tion was  not  verified  by  Dr.  Owen,  and  that  he  has  relied  up- 
on Smith's  Translation  of  Crusius'  Lexicon.  In  the  many 
volumes  of  the  journal  alluded  to,  there  must  be  50  or  60  pa- 
ges bearing  the  number  specified.  We  have,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  the  note  to  which  Crusius  makes  allusion. — 
It  occurs  in  Jahn's  Jahrb.  f.  Phil.  1842.  B.  I.  p.  377,  but  is 
unfortunately  for  the  purpose  of  the  editor  as  follows:  "  IX, 
2  ist  die  Note  Vf*  poet,  statt  ^y^'  an  dieser  Stelle  nicht  rich- 
tig]  denn  die  Achaer  fliehen  ja  nicht ;  es  war  daher  4»vfa  durch 
Xxuxfihi  zu  erklaren.  Vergl.  Lehrs.  de  Arist.  p,  91.'-  The 
writer  of  this  criticism  in  another  paper  remarks  that  "  one  of 
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the  lowest  claims  which  the  public  may  legitimately  urge  in 
classical  Lexicons  [may  we  not  add,  and  text-books  ?]  is  ac« 
curacy  in  the  citations."  In  Dr.  Owen's  note  upon  f*,  400 
we  find  another  reference,  taken  hastily  from  the  same  source, 
to  pi^e  275  of  Jahn's  Jahrbiicher ! 

X,  158.  The  expression  v»{  hM  xwr^fto^  is  rendered,  perhaps  cor- 
rectly, ^^  moving  him  with  the  heel  ofhisfooty  The  Oxford 
Translator  objects  to  this  interpretation,  preferring  that  of  Dr. 
Kennedy,  moving  him,  on  the  heel  with  his  foot.  In  this  way 
the  words  of  Plutarch,  Gat.  maj.  c.  20 :  tji  x*^  ^^  maliw  would 
mean  to  smite  him  on  the  fist  with  his  handy  which  is  absurd., 
In  illustration  of  the  phraseology  we  may,  perhaps,  refer  to 
the  reviewer's  note  on  o#<pt{  6yv{t  Soph.  Ai.  297.  Our  chief 
reason,  however,  for  calling  attention  to  this  passage  is  to  en- 
quire of  our  more  learned  readers,  why  the  explanation  of  the 
Scholiast  on  ApoUon.  Rh.  2,  106:  xd{  q  V7t6  tovi  laxtvxwi  tiA^ 

Ho^S  'fOTtOf  17  to  vftoxdtca  tu>v  f  ov  Ho6oi  doxtvXtty,   should   be    thrOWU 

aside  in  favor  of  the  ordinary  rendering  of  modern  Lexicog- 
raphers :  vrith  the  heel  ?  The  interpretation  quoted  with  the 
under  surface  of  the  mstatarsus,  or,  more  generally,  with  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  is  certainly  more  appropriate  to  passages  like 
xai  <str^t6(nv  ffifi^vtn  £*,  65.  v,  608.  7tf  503 ;  xai  ;<po$j3^va(  t,  620.  ft,  863 ; 
xa$  h^ilv  19x^9  Od.  p,  223;  xa$  ftattlv  Aesch.  Eum.  110; 
xoya^y  jtatsltai  Soph.  Phaeac.  fragm.  606.  ed.  Dind. — Xt  176. 
o«  fisv  atto  hpvos  ov6*  attb  rtitpiji  xtL  Dr.  Oweu  here  borrows  the 
explanation  of  Prof.  Felton,  which  is,  we  believe,  the  same  as 
that  of  Wolf.  A  somewhat  different  view  will  be  found  in 
Herm.  Opusc.  YI.  p.  122,  and  more  particularly  in  the  note  of 
Gottling  on  Hes.  Theog.  35:  axxa  tltj  fiot,  twvta  ntfti  5pvy  ^  sapi 
ititpfjv;  to  which  we  would  refer  the  reader. 

We  regret  that  we  can  accompany  the  editor  no  farther  on 
his  criticisms.  Enough  has  been  said,  we  trust,  to  convince 
our  readers  that,  avoiding  the  prevalent  fashion  of  worthless 
and  insincere  panegyric,  we  have  sought  to  present  them  with 
a  fair  and  practical  critique  upon  this  edition  of  the  Iliad.  In 
closing  our  observations,  we  would  beg  to  repeat  the  expres- 
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ska  of  oar  hope  that  the  strictures  in  which  we  ha^e  indol* 
ged  will  be  accepted  as  aa  evidence  of  our  earnest  concern 
for  the  advancement  of  sound  learning,  and  that  here  or  else- 
where some  scholar  may  appear,  who,  possessing,  the  qualifi- 
cations we  have  previously  sketched ; — Uattat  ofoof  dn^p— ^hall 
fttrnish  us  with  a  still  more  complete  and  satisfactory  appaiatas 
tot  the  study  of  the  Homeric  poems,  than  is  to  be  found  ia 
any  edition  of  them  yet  given  to  the  world.  An  important 
result  Will  at  all  events  be  attained,  if  the  remarks  we  have 
submitted  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  paper  would  serve  to 
stimulate  our  future  editors  of  the  ancient  classics  to  more 
fiuthful  and  laborious  study  of  their  authors, 

"  ezemplaria  Griaeca 

Noctoraa  veraare  maDUy  versare  diurna," 

and  to  a  more  liberal  and  intelligent  use  of  the  valuable  frails 
that  modern  inquiry  and  research  have  brought  within  their 
peach.  Nothing  short  of  this  can  satisfy  the  legitimate  ex- 
pectations of  our  Teachers  and  the  Public,  or  enable  Greek 
letters  to  maintain  their  proper  place  in  the  increased  and 
increasing  progress  of  the  other  branches  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. 


ART.  II. 

THE  IFUNDAMENTAL  ELEMENT  OF  CHURCH  GOVERNMENT 

MUST  BE  MONARCHICAL. 


Bj  Bar.  LonoK  PtaBd,  D.  J>.,  Bmrmnth,  Ga. 

We  lay  this  down  as  a  truism ;  and  believe  all  church  ac' 
tion  good  only  in  so  far  as  it  regards  this  primal  law  of  heaveoi 
as  the  uUima  thule  of  all  by  laws  and  ecclesiastical  exercise 
of  power.  A  church  may,  for  anything  we  see  to  contravene 
it,  adopt  either  form  of  general  government,  Presbyterial,  or 
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Episcopal,  or  it  may  unite  both  in  one ;  which  seems  to  be 
the  character  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  church,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  or  f<Mr  anything  we  see  to  control  the  question  by 
div^ine  law,  a  church  might  be  constructed  upon  a  congrega- 
tional, or  independent  basis,  so  far  as  extent  of  jurisdiction 
is  concerned,  and  all  the  immediate  ends  of  church  organiza- 
tion might  be  wisely  secured,  provided,  the  Bible  be.  in  the 
great  leading  sense,  in  which  we  ^all  contend  for  in  this  pa- 
per, the  law-book,  as  well  as  the  text-book  of  the  association. 
No  outward  form  of  Church  government  can  have  any  vital 
influence,  one  way  or  the  other,  except  only,  as  one  order 
of  action  may  furnish  greater  facilities  for  carrying  out  the 
gospel  scheme,  than  another ;.  a  duty  which  ought  to  hold  a 
very  prominent  position  in  all  councils  of  the  churches  of 
God.  For  whenever  the  diffusion  of  light  and  knowledge, 
becomes  a  positive,  integral  duty,  the  amount  of  attention  be-^ 
stowed  on  it,  and  the  practical  arrangement  made  in  view  of 
the  obligation,  must  have  much  to  do  with  the  cheriAed  or 
neglected  spirit  of  piety  in  that  church.  The  study  therefore 
of  wise  and  extensively  useful  economics  in  the  legislative 
councils  of  a  church,  is  a  part  of  the  practical  piety  of  the 
church.  And  it  not  only  may,  but  must  be  made  a  part  of 
the  church's  duty  to  legislate  for  it,  and  then  to  act  upon  it. 
And  this  must  be  done,  not  as  if  we  were  about  to  introduce 
into  it  a  valuable  exotic,  but  rather,  with  reverence,  as  pre- 
scribing the  most  scriptural  mode  of  bringing  to  the  finest 
maturity,  one  of  the  oldest  indigenous  plants  found  in  the 
garden  of  a  gracious  benevolence,  furnishing  means  by  system- 
atic church  action,  to  give  the  gospel  to  the  poor. 

In  considering  the  governmental  department  of  the  church  of 
God,  we  have  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  truth,  that  the  form 
of  its  government  is  monarchical.  We  must  advance  a  step 
farther,  and  say,  it  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  in  so  far  as  what 
is  allowed,  or  disallowed  by  its  executive  action  is  concerned. 
It  is  therefore  matter  of  little  concern,  into  whose  hands  the 
executive  power  of  the  church  is  lodged ;  whether  in  the 
hands  of  the  ministry  or  of  the  laity ;  of  the  whole  chucchi 
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or  of  a  board  of  officers  constituting  a  church  session.  la 
either  and  every  mode  of  trial,  there  is  nothing  gained  or  lost, 
if  the  action  had  is  based  upon  the  law  of  God.  No  power 
in  the  church  can  sanctify  what  God's  law  declares  unclean, 
or  render  harmless  what  he  regards  hurtful.  The  question 
of  concern,  therefore,  is  not  so  much,  whether  the  judicial 
agents  of  the  church  will  exclude  a  member  for  indulgences 
which  the  divine  law  would  tolerate,  as  it  is,  whether  they 
will  not  permit  what  the  divine  law  prohibits ;  especially, 
whether  they  will  not  allow  things  forbidden  by  the  spirit  of 
the  divine  law,  just  because  they  do  not  find  a  statute  expressly 
for  the  case.  We  have  never,  in  fifty  years,  known  a  single 
case,  of  a  minister  or  member  vtho  was  always  prating  about 
power  in  pastors,  or  in  the  language  of  disciplinary  law,  al- 
ways wishing  for  new  and  better  securities  for  church  mem- 
bership, who  was  a  fair  and  consistent  example  of  Christian 
living.  No  man  or  woman,  in  all  Christendom,  ever  appre- 
hends being  tried,  censured,  or  expelled,  for  not  doing  things 
which  fall  within  the  disputed  territory  of  the  church  and 
world.  There  are  some  congregations,  constituting  a  church, 
or  churches,  belonging  to  a  denomination  in  which  departures 
from  a  strictly  spiritual  piety  are  allowed ;  but  the  religious 
propriety  of  such  indulgences,  is  not  avowed.  In  most  of  these 
lukewarm  associations  may  be  found  members  of  strict  aod 
consistent  piety.  They  often  complain  of  these  irregularities 
and  carnal  indulgences  of  the  worldly  minded.  They  fre- 
quently doubt  the  propriety  of  the  church's  making  herself 
endorser  for  such  members.  Indeed,  they  are  frequently  cited 
before  the  tribunal  of  their  church,  for  reprimand  at  least. 
Such  members,  even  when  they  are  chafed  at  being  cited  be- 
fore a  church  bar,  never  once  think  of  retaliating  on  their 
prosecutors  for  not  doing  as  they  do  ;  and  just  because  there 
is  a  standard  rule  of  propriety,  the  observance  of  which  com- 
mends itself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  a  departure  from  which  cannot  obtain,  in  any  community 
of  unsophisticated  minds  and  hearts,  the  broad  and  conscience 
satisfying  verdict  of  God's  undoubted  approval.     These  loose 
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living  members  are  often  heard  impugning  ecclesiastical  pow- 
ers and  expressing  awful  apprehenaions  on  account  of  the 
feeble  tenure  by  which  the  right  of  membership  is  held.  A 
worse  portent  can  hardly  be  counted.  It  is  the  theocratic 
spirit  of  the  divine  law  that  terrifies  these  intruders  into  the 
militant  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  they  are  afraid  of  the  un- 
compromised  action  of  God's  absolute  law  of  moral  propriety. 
And  instead  of  an  effort  to  live  so  as  to  find  protection  against 
judgment  in  the  silence  of  the  law  itself,  they  are  always  seeking 
after  a  church  government  which  will  leave  the  chance  of  re- 
taining or  losing  the  right  of  membership  to  a  msgority  vote 
on  that  issue  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  we  never  meet  with 
a  case  of  a  member  walking  in  the  ordinances  and  command- 
ments of  the  Lord  blamelessly,  who  -is  at  all  troubled  about 
the  monarchical  character  of  church  government,  in  reference 
to  the  right  of  membership.^  Such  members  are  always  more 
afraid  of  being  retained  in  the  church  with  too  little  religion, 
than  they  are  of  being  forced  out  of  it  by  the  tyranny  of  a 
fastidious  ministry.  These  very  opposite  showings  must  fur- 
nish safe  data,  for  certain  moral  conclusions.  That  the  tree 
is  known  by  its  fruits,  is  a  settled  maxim.  That  the  church, 
constituted  as  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  of  the  pliant  subjects  of 
Christ's  spiritual  reign,  is  distinguished  a^  the  kingdom  of  hear 
ven,  will  need  no  laboured  essay  to  prove.  But  why  is  it  so 
called  ?  Why,  doubtless,  because  it  is  a  kingdom  in  its  con- 
stitution and  laws,  in  contradistinction  from  a  republic,  and  es- 
pecially from  a  democracy.  This  last,  as  the  ideal  of  a  pure- 
ly moral  government,  is  a  pestilence. 

The  church  is  a  kingdom ;  because  it  has  but  one  head, 
one  lawgiver,  one  court  of  justice  and  judgment ;  beyond  and 
above  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  in  reference  to  which 
there  is  no  available  legislation.  No  law  of  faith,  of  moralsi 
or  of  paramount  obligation,  can  be  ordained  by  any  ecclesi- 
astical assembly.  All  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  is  in 
Christ's  hands ;  and  he,  as  God's  everlasting  Son,  is  over  his 
own  house,  *'  whose  house  are  we,  if  we  hold  fast  the  confi- 
dence, and  the  rejoicing  of  hope,  firm  unto  the  end." 
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Bat  where  did  Ckrisc  moet  eridently  deposit  the  adminis^ 
ralive  aud  executire  law  of  the  ehareh  ?  This  is  a  momeD- 
tous  qnestion ;  a  qaestion,  however,  which  is  diffioalt  maioly 
from  the  dangerous  blending  of  the  dirine  law  with  the  civil, 
and  the  analogizing  of  church  trials  to  the  rules  of  a  jury 
trial  before  a  civil  tribunal.  In  these  trials,  the  power  snd 
clearness  of  mere  moral  conviction  on  the  mind,  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocency  of  the  accused,  can  have  no  place  in  the 
verdict.  The  letter  of  the  law  must  decide.  The  gailt^or 
innocence  must  be  proven,  not  believed.  Under  these  roles, 
applied  to  church  trials,  it  often  becomes  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  dislodge  rery  injurious  members.  Much  of  this  eril 
will  be  remedied  by  considering  the  church  as  a  moral  and 
spiritual  compact,  bound  together  only  by  laws  congenial  to 
the  will  and  order  of  Ood ;  and  the  right  to  remiun  in  it  is  dis- 
solved alwa]^s  by  the  introduction  of  any  foreign  or  subver- 
sive element  by  any  member  of  the  body.  So  that  the  admi- 
nistration must  rule  out  the  disorderly  member,  or  subvert  the 
economy.  The  church  cannot  protect  the  law  of  God  and 
the  violator  of  it,  under  one  administration.  But  in  whose 
hands  did  the  Saviour  place  the  supervising,  controlling  care 
of  the  dmrch  ?  Was  it  not  essentially  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  disciples,  as  ministers  of  the  word  ?  So  we  understand 
diat  definite  act  of  the  Saviour,  recorded  in  Matt.  16.  It  is 
true,  as  we  aUow,  that  the  Saviour  did  not  lay  down  any  par- 
ticular form  of  church  government ;  nor  would  it  have  been 
well  to  do  it.  Whatever  could  be  best  left  to  human  hands, 
was  so  left ;  and  whereinsoever  the  course  to  be  pursued  could 
be  left  to  the  church  in  counsel  and  action,  it  was  so  left.  But 
in  no  instance  is  the  slightest  authority  given  to  the  church  to 
modify  the  course  of  action  prescribed  by  Christ,  or  commute 
the  punishment  decreed  by  him  againirt  incorrigible  oflenders. 
We  maintain,  that  the  views  here  contended  for  are  distinctly 
laid  down  in  Matt.  18.  Should  any  one  feel  inclined  to  doubt 
our  view,  let  him  only  imagine  a  church  assembly  engaged 
in  legislating  on  the  order  of  managing  such  a'case  of  difll- 
culty  as  the  one  named  in  Matt  18 ;  and  let  him  further  ima- 
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gine  suoh  asiembly  as  claiming  original  jarisdietiDa  in  anek 
cases,  and  proceeding  therenpon  to  ordain  a  diffefent  process 
of  trial,  and  decree  a  different  degree  of  panishm«it  for  such 
a  stubborn  brother.  Would  he  not  see,  at  once,  a  body  of  revohi* 
tionists,  engaged  in  subv^erting  the  laws  of  a  monarchy,  over 
-which  presided  the  genius  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness. 
Earthly  monarchies  may  be  objected  to,  because  if  nothing 
should  lie  against  the  laws,  there  is  this,  that  to  err  is  human. 
But  let  it  once  be  admitted  that  the  great  moral  lawgiver  is  in* 
finitely  wise,  and  infinitely  good,  and  all  right  and  all  propri* 
ety  to  act  in  the  premises,  by  way  of  ordaining  new  laws,  or 
modifying  the  old  and  divine  ordinances  of  the  Bible,  is  at  onee^ 
denied  and  dismissed ;  and  the  whole  church  is  called  up  to 
the  one  great  duty  of  abiding  literally  by  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  as  ordained  and  published  by  heaven's 
Eternal  'King. 

.It  was  no  doubt  the  main  reason  why  the  executive  power 
of  church  government  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  minis- 
ters, that  there  was  no  law  to  enact  creating  obligations  of 
faith,  or  establishing  rights  of  membership.  All  laws  of  fiiith, 
and  rules  of  living,  being  of  divine  enactment  and  authority, 
it  only  remained,  in  fixing  the  agents  of  church  adminis- 
tration, that  the  executive  power,  with  all  its  weighty  respon- 
sibilities, should  be  committed  to  those  who  were  the  best 
judges  of  the  divine  law ;  and  this  qualification  was  evidently 
intended  and  expected  to  be  with  the  ministers  of  the  word. 
God  could  not  have  ordained  a  system  of  public  instruction, 
except  upon  the  principle  that  the  teacher  was  to  be  more  tho- 
roughly taught  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  than  the  hearers. 
And  if  ministers  of  Christ  are  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
God's  word  better  than  the  masses  to  whom  they  are  to  ex- 
pound it,  then  does  it  seem  to  us  most  natural  and  safe  that 
the  executive  power  of  disciplinary  law  should  have  been 
placed  where  it  is.  Placed  where  it  is,  just  because  the  judg- 
ment to  be  pronounced  is  the  judgment  of  God,  neither  more, 
nor  less,  and  #ho  ought  to  be  supposed  as  well  informed  in 
the  law  governing  the  case,  as  the  minister.    And  if  our  the- 
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ory  be  the  trae  one,  and  for  onrself  we  believe  it  is,  then  the 
law  being  understood,  there  is  nothing  for  any  one  to  do  bat 
to  let  the  law  take  its  course,  whenever  the  offender  develops 
incorrigibility.  If  the  church  has  any  thing  to  do,  it  is  only 
to  "say  whether  the  principle,  the  acts,  the  spirit  and  tempers 
complained  of,  and  persisted  in,  be  contrary  to  God's  holy 
word.  If  they  are,  then  to  allow  the  church  to  vote  on  the 
penal  sanction  of  the  law  condemning  the  course,  is  to  leave 
to  the  church  to  say  whether  the  law  of  God  shall  govern  the 
church,  or  whether  by  a  vote  the  church  shall  control  the  law 
of  God.  In  such  a  form  of  government,  if  its  principles  are 
carried  out,  and  its  penal  sanctions  sustained,  it  must  be  by 
faithful  executive  agents,  acting  under  the  rights  of  monarchi- 
cal protection.  A  government  fed  and  maintained  by  the 
popular  mind,  never  did,  and  never  will,  maintain  a  charch 
discipline  that  will  approach  very  nearly  to  the  purity  of  the 
gospel  law. 

The  delivery  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the 
disciples,  and  the  consequent  rights  and  powers  conferred  by 
the  formality,  cannot  be  contemplated  in  the  light  of  a  signifi- 
cant symbol,  without  feeling  the  import  to  be  highly  comman- 
ding. And  to  us  it  seems  very  clear,  that  the  binding  and 
loosing  named  can  find  no  natural  meaning  in  any  thing  else, 
except  the  legitimate  exercise  of  church  authority.  And  if, 
as  we  hold,  there  is  no  legitimate  authority  in  church  action, 
only  in  so  far  as  that  action  is  understanding! y  predicated  of 
the  intendment  of  God's  word,  then  is  it  still  more  certain, 
that  the  exercise  of  this  power  would  be  given  into  the  h&ods 
of  the  teachers  and  pastors  of  the  church.  If  there  is  any 
special  agency  of  God  in  his  church,  to  whom  more  than  oth- 
ers, he  has  committed  the  purity  of  the  church,  every  one 
would  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  it  must  be  to  the  ministers 
of  his  word.  And  so  in  our  opinion  does  the  word  of  truth 
teach.  They  watch  over  the  souls  of  their  charge,  "  as  those 
that  must  give  account."  They  however,  could  hardly  be 
held  to  such  a  fearful  account,  if  they  were,  M  God's  orgaoic 
plan  of  his  church,  placed  in  such  loose  relation  to  it  that,  by 
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a  mere  majority^  vote  of  the  member&i  the  minister  should  be 
doomed  to  preside  over  a  membership  heretical  in  faith  or  vi- 
cious in  practice ;  to  be  a  mere  spiritual  automaton}  forbidden 
to  exercise  any  independent  executorship  over  his  people. 
Indeed,  if  in  the  order  of  God's  ecclesiastical  economy,  preach- 
ers are  constituted  the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God  and  the 
overseers  of  his  church,  can  it  be  looked  upon  as  a  strange 
thing,  that  in  an  institution  like  the  church  of  God,  where  its 
officers  have  nothing  to  do  with  anything,  save  the  morality 
and  spirituality  of  its  members,  that  this  guardianship  and 
executive  defence  should  be  deposited  chiefly  with  the  pasto- 
ral  ministry  ?  Surely  not.  For  if  they  are  the  expounders 
of  the  divine  law,  by  divine  appointment,  we  see  not  why 
the  execution  of  that  law  might  not,  and  should  not  be  made 
a  ministerial  duty. 

The  language  chosen  by  Christ,  in  conferring  this  particu- 
lar part  of  the  great  commission,  was  extremely  impressive. 
The  disciples  must  have  so  understood  it.  .  We  do  not  8up> 
pose  that  in  the  use  of  the  words,  there  was  any  formal  pass- 
ing of  a  key  from  Christ  to  his  disciples,  but  that  the  words 
were  chosen  and  used  because,  in  the  world's  significant  form, 
the  passing  of  official  power  into  the  hands  of  new  agents,  is 
very  properly  attested  by  the  delivery  of  seals,  keys,  and  oth- 
er instrumental  signs  of  the  investiture  of  the  powers  and 
rights  of  office.  Where  the  incumbent  is  to  be  invested 
with  the  keeping  of  the  state  treasury,  or  of  valuable  records, 
the  delivery  of  a  key  would  be  happily  apposite ;  or  where 
the  order  and  design  of  the  office  is  to  reveal  hidden  truth, 
especially,  where  the  right  to  do  so  was  special,  and  could  not 
be  a  common  and  universal  right,  the  delivery  of  a  key  might 
be  a  most  -fit  emblem  of  the  commission.  This  was  no  doubt 
the  reason  why  Christ  used  it  on  this  occasion.  And  besides 
this,  it  was  a  significant  custom  among  the  Jews  to  deliver 
the  key  of  the  law  to  each  and  every  authorized  teacher  of  it, 
as  the  emblem  of  office.  Hence,  when  the  duly  accredited 
teachers  of  th'e  law  failed  to  do  their  duty,  according  to  the 
divine  intentions  of  the  lawgiver,  and  fed  their  hearers  on 
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cabalistic  theorems  and  venerated  traditioiia,  Christ  charged 
them  with  having  taken  away  "  the  key  of  knowledge." 

One  thing  is  certain  in  all  these  cases ;  whether  the  office  was 
civil  or  sacred,  the  powers  and  rights  conferred  by  the  keys, 
were  confined  to  the  hands  to  whom  they  were  committed ; 
so  that  no  one  else  could  act  legally  in  the  office  except  the 
intended  depositee,  artd  such  as  acted  for  him,  or  with  him, 
but  by  his  immediate  presence,  consent,  and  control.  And  it 
is^  perhaps,  a  little  remarkable,  that  unda*  no  modification  of 
church  government  known  to  us,  is  anything  done  in  the  way 
of  binding  or  loosing  a  member,  except  under  the  official  pre- 
sidency of  the  minister ;  a  circumstance  in  itself  sufficient  to 
prove,  that  the  guardianship  of  the  church  is,  by  divine  ap- 
pointment, left  in  the  hands  of  the  legitimate  ministry.  Ad 
officer  thus  related  to  his  charge  does  not  preside  merely  to 
legitimatize  what  his  people  may  do,  but  because  nothing 
they  could  do  without  him  would  be  legitimate.  He  is  there, 
not  to  sanctify  by  his  presence  ^  or  confirm  by  his  seal,  a  ma- 
jority vote  act,  but  to  see  that  the  law  of  the  kingdom'  of  hea- 
ven is  administered. 

The  signification  of  the  keys  not  only  referred  to  the  right 
to  teach,  according  to  a  well  known  Jewish  custom,  bnt  to 
execute  judgment  also.  This  mast  be  admitted  in  order  to 
make  sense  of  the  commission.  For  to  the  commission  was 
attached  the  solemn  declaration,  ^'  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind 
on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  Again,  in  John 20, 
and  23,  after  he  breathed  on  the  disciples  the  Holy  Ohost, 
he  said,  ''  whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
them,  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.  Upon 
these  strong  passages,  the  Romanists  build  their  air-castle  of 
priestly  absolution.  But  this  false  notion  is  annulled  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  ceded  point,  a  settled  truth,  that  Ood  alone 
can  forgive  sins.  Therefore  the  meaning  of  eur  Lioid  most 
be  looked  for  in  another  direction.  And  as  the  functions  con- 
ferred, evidently  imposed  weighty  duties,  and  clothed  the 
ministers  of  Christ  with  some  special  authority,  we  place  that 
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aalhority  to  the  aeeouDt  of  pastoral  right,  in  the  acquittal  of 
such  accused  members  in  the  church  as  shall  not  fall  under 
the  condemnation  of  God's  holf  word,  and  the  expulsion  of 
such  as  do.  And  in  both  cases,  it  is  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  the  judgment  is  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  law 
of  Ood.  These  texts  do  not  therefore  countenance  the  no- 
tion, that  Christ  bound  himself  to  ratify  the  acts  of  his  agents, 
because  they  were  his  agents,  but  rather  that  they  were  com- 
missioned to  pronounce  the  judgment  of  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  that  these  decrees,  when  so  passed, 
were  ratified  by  Christ.  And  there  is  nothing  better  attested 
in  the  common  history  of  the  Church,  than  that  when  the 
moral  and  spiritual  discipline  of  Christ's  heavenly  kingdom  is 
kept  up,  there  is  religious  prosperity,  and  no  where  else ;  show- 
ing that  the  government  of  the  church,  is  not  left  to  the  chan- 
ces and  changes  of  a  popular  policy,  but  is  in  its  nature,  a  di- 
vine monarchy,  blessed  only  when  its  acts  of  administration 
are  predicated  of  the  will  of  its  only  law  giver.  He  that 
maintaips  the  purity  of  the  church,  magnifies  his  office.  For 
this  reason,  Grod  told  his  prophet  of  old,  that  if  he  separated 
the  precious  from  the  vile,  he  was  as  his  mouth,  because  he 
did  what  God,  in  his  word,  required  him  to  do. 

The  manifested  dread  of  ministerial  power  in  church  gov- 
ernment, forms  rather  a  singular  feature  in  the  watchful  care 
which  many  exhibit,  in  the  maintenance  of  personal  liberty. 
Party  politics  will  lead  them  to  commit  their  interests,  with 
confidence,  into  the  hands  of  a  man  of  bad  morals  and  base 
passions,  with  a  reckless  unconcern,  over  which  angels  might 
love  to  weep.  But  no  matter  how  pure  may  be  his  life,  or 
long  and  well  established  his  reputation,  the  moment  a  minis- 
ter undertakes  to  exercise  discipline  under  this  rule,  the  cry 
of  tyranny  is  sounded  through  all  the  land,  and  every  croaker 
is  animadverting  upon  the  danger  of  priestly  domination.  In 
church  and  state  there  seems  to  be  a  fear  of  placing  execu- 
tive power  in  the  hands  of  men  of  strong  moral  predilections. 
A  worse  symptom  can  hardly  exist.  Hence  the  great  abhor- 
rence of  concentrated  power,  in  the  hands  of  one,  or  even  of 
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m  few.  Power  to  punish  sin  must  be  dilated,  as  fisur  as  possi- 
ble. All  experience  proves,  that  the  certainty  of  panishment 
is  diminished  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  pro- 
cess, and  the  number  of  the  juries.  So  far  has  this  prestige 
of  evil  gone,  that  many  church  members  think,  if  one  of 
their  number  were  guilty  of  murder,  the  act  confessed,  and 
the  murderer  had  avowed  that  he  would  do  it  again,  under 
simUar  circumstances,  that  his  expulsion  must  be  ordered  by  a 
vote  of  the  church,  and  that  the  reading  of  him  out,  without 
this  authority,  would  be  a  dangerous  exercise  of  power.  But 
why  take  a  vote  in  a  case  of  obstinate  impenitency  ?  If  the 
law  of  Ood  is  to  govern  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  every 
one  sees,  and  knows  that  the  offender  has  planted  himself  in 
an  attitude  hostile  to  the  law,  why  should  the  question  of 
his  membership  be  a  subject  of  vote  ?  Does  not  every  one 
see,  that  the  effect  of  such  a  vote  is  to  set  up  the  right  of 
God's  word  to  condemin  the  act,  against  the  right  of  the  mem- 
ber to  remain  in  the  church,  and  violate  the  law  ?  Away 
with  all  such  errors.  The  duty  of  the  minister  is  to  expel  such 
incorrigible  offenders,  because  he  holds  by  Christ's  grant,  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

We  repeat,  again,  our  surprise  at  his  wail  for  fear  of  priestly 
domination.  Earth  has  never  furnished  yet  an  instance  of  a 
priest-ridden  population  that  had  not  been  crown-ridden  before 
they  were  priest-ridden.  It  is  true  that  priestly  domination 
preserves  the  subserviency  which  favors  regal  oppression,  but 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  position.  We  only  maintain, 
against  any  odds,  that  the  affected  dread  of  ministerial  power, 
in  this  country,  is  foolish  and  false,  and  grows  mainly  out  of 
the  fact,  that  a  body  of  ministers  of  Christ,  whether  consi- 
dered as  legislating  on  the  forms  of  trial,  or  as  executing  the 
law  of  God  against  sinful  habits  and  errors,  are  expected  to  be 
more  stringent  than  a  mixed  multitude  of  laymen  would  be. 
But  beyond  this  no  one  honestly  expects  them  to  go.  The 
general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  we 
believe,  is  the  only  ecclesiastical  body,  in  the  United  States, 
making  rules  and  regulations  to  affect  the  body  of  the  mem- 
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bership,  that  is  composed  entirely  of  ministers.  And  we  wOl 
venture  the  opinion,  that  there  is  not  one  whole-hearted  mem- 
ber in  our  fellowship,  who  feels  any  apprehension  that  this 
body  of  ministers  will  ever  demand  an  amount  of  moral  pro* 
priety  above  what  is  required  in  the  Bible.  And  if  they  do 
not  make  moral  rules  more  stringent  than  the  moral  law,  nor 
any  subversive  of  it,  what  need  of  any  new  machinery  or 
agents?  Moreover,  it  strikes  us,  with  singular  clearness,  that 
the  divine  plan,  for  which  we  are  contending,  is  one  of  self- 
evident  wisdom.  If  a  minister  were  to  transcend  the  divine 
law,  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  the  error  is  always  remedi- 
able by  a  good  membership.  Appeals  from  palpable  injustice, 
in  such  cases,  in  this  country,  never  can  be  made  in  vain. 
But  if  the  controlling  power  had  been  placed  by  Christ  in  the 
hands  of  the  church,  in  such  way  as  civil  sovereignty  is  held 
by  the  citizens  of  this  country,  then  they  could  have  invaded, 
to  any  extent,  the  rights  of  ministers,  and  no  relief  would 
have  remained.  In  a  word,  in  so  far  as  the  law  authorizing 
church  membership  is  concerned,  it  is  found  in  the  Word  of 
God.  Though  no  form  of  receiving  members  into  the  church 
is  ordained,  yet  enough  is  laid  down  to  show  the  qualification 
necessary  to  reception  and  to  continuance  ;  and  no  one  would 
suppose  that  any  power  could  be  created  among  men  to  au- 
thorize the  organization  of  a  church  out  of  infidels  and  pro- 
fane persons.  So  neither  could  any  assembly  give  to  any  one 
the  right  to  remain  in  the  church,  who,  by  apostacy,  had  be- 
come such.  There  is,  therefore,  in  reality,  no  just  ground 
for  all  this  murmur. 

It  is  a  privilege  granted  by  heaven,  to  every  true  believer, 
to  be  in  the  church,  and  no  one  would  say  that  the  church 
has  the  divine  right  to  keep  a  convert  out.  And  as  the 
church  is  a  divine  institution,  and  subject,  as  a  church,  only 
to  the  divine  law^  the  church  can  have  no  jurisdiction,  legis- 
lative, judicial,  or  executive,  only  within  the  divine  charter. 
This  being  true,  the  converse  must  be  true  also ;  which  is, 
that  church  action  cannot  grant  to  a  wicked  member  the 
right  to  be  recognized  as  a  brother  and  communicant  in 
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Christ's  ehmclL  All  these  axkmiatie  troths  oonfirm  the  CnHh 
of  oar  text ;  that  the  controUing  principles  of  eeelesiasticd 
laW|  are  monarchical  in  their  natore ;  pronoimeed  so,  becaose, 
in  so  far  as  approval  or  eoodemnation  of  character  is  con- 
cerned, all  most  abide  the  unchangeable  law  of  the  King  q{ 
heaven.  No  representative  or  popular  element  can,  by  any 
means,  be  allowed  to  modify  it.  Why  then  might  not  the 
Savioor  deliver  to  his  ministers  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Its  doors  are  to  be  shut  or  opened  only  according 
to  the  great  Lord  and  Master's  police  laws.  And  if  he  ha» 
given  the  interpretation  of  these  laws  to  any  order  of  roea, 
it  must  be  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  expound  and  enforce 
them.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  the  natural  notion  of  all  execu- 
tive administration,  that  the  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  principal  functionary.  And  although  he  may  counsel 
with  as  many  advisers  as  he  thinks  good,  yet  he  cannot  trans- 
fer the  power ;  neither  can  he  divide  it  The  acts  done  by 
him  are  considered  his  acts,  and  be  can  never  be  blamed  by 
any  one  if  the  act  demanded  at  his  hands  be  denumded  by 
the  law  which  he  was  appointed  to  maintain  and  to  execute. 
If  there  is  ground  for  complaint,  it  lies  against  the  law,  not 
the  officer.  Here  the  whole  analogy  is  decidedly  in  oar 
&vor.  The  pastor  of  the  church  must  be  armed  with  ex- 
ecutive power,  or  he  is  stripped  of  all  power ;  a  mere  messen- 
ger  carrying  tidings  from  his  court  to  his  culprit. 

Should  any  one  infer  from  our  remarks  that  such  pow* 
ers  and  responsibilities  are  to  be  desired  by  ministers, 
they  do  us,  as  a  body,  great  injustice.  The  question 
with  an  honest  man,  who  is  invested  with  executive  da- 
ties,  is  not  whether  he  desires  the  power  and  the  responsi- 
bility attached  to  his  office,  but  whether  he  is  actually  inves- 
ted with  the  office  to  which  such  power  and  responsibility  are 
necessarily  attached.  If  he  is  in  the  office  by  voluntary  ac- 
ceptance, and  neglects  to  exercise  any  of  the  power  entrosted 
to  him  for  the  prevention  of  evil  or  promotion  of  good,  he  is, 
in  effiact,  but  the  contemptible  accomplice  of  the  injurious. 
If  he  is  in  the  office  by  heaven's  appointment,  put  there  to 
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vindicate  and  maintain  the  laws  of  this  moral  realm,  and 
shrinks  from  his  duty  with  a  dastardly  spiriti  he  but  incurs 
the  heavy  judgments  pronounced  by  Almighty  God  against 
the  shepherds  and  pastors  of  his  ancient  church.  These 
curses  are  neither  small  nor  few,  and  these  supervising  offi- 
cers stand  charged  with  the  fearful  ingress  of  evil  into  the 
Jewish  church.  And  how,  we  would  ask,  can  such  an  order 
of  officials  be  so  culpable,  in  such  a  trust,  unless  we  admit 
such  delinquencies  as  relate  to  the  execution  of  penal  dieipli- 
nary  laws?  Such  woes  and  curses  are  seldom  if  ever  pro-* 
nounced  against  men  because  their  use  of  moral  suasion  has 
failed  to  keep  society  pure.  They  are  always  heaped  upon 
such  as  hold  the  legal  power  to  punish  and  dismiss  offend- 
ers, but  fail  to  use  it  in  protecting  the  association  from  the 
damage  done  it  by  unfit  members. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  pastor  of  a  church  might  denounce 
every  worldly  folly  and  sensual  entertainment  in  the  strongest 
language  of  our  tongue,  and  yet,  if  his  members  habitually 
indulged  in  these  sinful  excesses,  and  retained  their  member- 
ship in  his  chaige,  the  men  of  the  world  would  contemn  him 
in  no  measured  terms.  And  if  he  contended  that  the  power 
of  the  church  was  in  the  membership,  or  in  any  body  craated 
by  the  membership,  to  exercise  its  power  in  receiving  and  ez^ 
polling  members,  and  that  he  could  not  therefore  help  himself, 
we  will  risk  our  opinion  upon  the  case,  that  the  enlightened 
moral  sense  of  mankind  would  despise  him  for  subjecting 
himself  to  such  a  degrading  pastorate. 

The  chief  force  of  our  reasoning  now  is  derived  firom  the 
value  of  a  constitutional,  involuntary  verdict  in  reference  to 
the  moral  fitness  of  things,  which  unbidden,  is  written  upon 
the  conscience  of  every  unprejudiced  beholder.  Hence,  no 
man  can  avoid  condemning  the  minister  of  Christ  who  will 
voluntarily  abandon  himstf  to  be  pastor  of  a  congregation 
and  membership,  over  which  he  could  exercise  no  governmental 
and  executive  rights  and  powers  by  which  he  could  vindicate 
his  moral  and  religious  views.  These  feelings  are  prima 
fajde  proofs,  that  the  moral  discijdine  of  the  church  was  com- 
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mitted  by  Christ  to  the  pastors  or  ministers  of  his  charch. 
Such  spontaneous  convictions,  continuous  in  duration,  and 
identical  in  reason,  is,  with,  us  reliable  moral  evidence,  that 
their  existence  in  uis  is  proof  always  that  the  moral  order  of 
duty  is  somehow  invaded.  The  consciousness  of  mankind 
is,  that  if  a  pastor  presides  over  an  ungodly  church  member- 
ship, and  neither  expels  the  guilty  nor  resigns  his  chaise  be- 
cause the  church  will  not,  he  is  insincere. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the 
Christian  church ;  that  this  peculiar  institution  is  not  of  the 
world;  that  its  origin,  its  laws,  its  administration,  and  its 
authority,  are  all  of  divine  appointment ;  at  least,  in  so  far  as 
articles  of  faith  and  qualifications  for  membership  are  con- 
cerned. 

Nothing  less  than  living  "  by  every  word  which  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,"  as  a  word  of  faith,  or 
as  a  word  of  duty,  can  give  a  right  to  any  one  to  occupy  a 
relation  of  membership  in  the  church  of  God.  Now  if  these 
general  postulates  are  true,  our  conclusions  are  also  true. 
First,  that  Christ  could  never  have  left  what  must  be  believed 
and  obeyed,  to  the  determination  of  councils,  synods,  or  con- 
ferences. These  were  settled  by  himself.  And,  secondlf, 
that  the  meaning  and  enforcement  of  these  divine  obliga- 
tions could  more  consistently,  with  the  nature  and  fitness  of 
things,  have  been  committed  to  the  ministers  of  his  Word 
than  they  could  have  been  to  the  members  of  his  charch. 
Accordingly  we  find  Paul  instructing  Titus  not  only  to  speak 
and  to  exhort,  but  to  rebuke  with  all  authority.  And  the 
elders,  addressed  by  Paul,  were  said  to  be  overseers  of  the 
flock  of  Christ  by  the  appointment  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  That 
the  office  of  an  overseer,  in  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, was  an  office  of  authority,  no  one  will  deny*  Neither 
will  any  deny  that  to  it  belongeAontroUing  authority. 

The  extent  of  this  authority,  or  the  mode  of  its  applica- 
tion, we  will  not  attempt  to  describe.  We  are  certain,  in  as 
far  as  St.  Paul  was  concerned,  it  was  very  unlimited.  He 
claimed  to  have  been  in  care  of  all  the  churches,  and  judging 
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from  his  epistles,  it  is  evident  that  where  discipline  was  neg- 
lected, he  severely  rebuked  the  fault  and  threatened  the  diso- 
bedient with  a  penal  visitation.  And  furtheri  that  he  allowed 
of  no  compromise.  Repentance  or  excision  were  the  alterna- 
tives. It  is  evident,  also,  that  he  employed  his  authority  for 
the  correction  of  errors  in  the  church.  This  he  did  in  the 
case  of  the  incestuous  Corinthian,  when  the  church  became 
too  inexorable  towards  him.  First,  the  church  was  too  leni- 
ent, then  too  stringent.  But  in  both  cases  he  interposed  his 
authority.  It  may  be  plead  that  he  was  an  apostle,  and  had 
peculiar  grants  of  power.  But  it  may  be  answered,  that  he 
could  not  have  had  any  power  above  or  contrary  to  the  will 
of  Christ  in  church  government.  He  could  not  have  been 
authorized  to  punish  church  members  above  what  was  neces- 
sary to  vindicate  church  discipline.  And  neither  could  he 
have  done  any  thing,  which  in  its  moral  indication,  could 
have  led  the  guardians  of  the  church  into  a  dangerous 
policy.  : 

In  conclusion ;  we  wish  to  state  the  result  of  forty-five 
years  of  observation  and  experience,  in  the  office  of  an  over- 
seer of  the  flock  of  Christ.  For  though  we  have  not  exer- 
cised the  office  of  a  pastor,  all  this  long  time  directly,. jret  our 
position,  when  not  a  pastor,  was  more  favorable  for  gaining 
insight  into  the  origin  and  cause  of  certain  murmurs,  than 
when  we  were.  We  speak  therefore  with  great  confidence. 
Every  voice  of  discontent  which  has  ever  lifted  its  murmurs 
above  the  grave  of  silence  has  directed  its  portentous  wail 
against  the  imaginary  idea  of  power.  None,  whether  indi- 
vidual members,  or  ministers,  or  masses  of  either  and  both 
of  them,  have  ever  professed  a  desire  to  destroy  power  in  the 
church ;  because  every  one  feels,  by  an  involuntary  convic- 
tion, that  nothing  like  church  organization  can  exist  and  sub- 
sist, without  the  applicatidn  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  govern- 
ing and  controlling  power.  It  is  not  at  the  existence  of  pow- 
er, that  these  sentinels  of  human  liberty  direct  their  complaints, 
but  against  the  concentration  of  power  in  one,  or  a  few  hands ; 
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thus  showing,  thai  the  division  and  diffuson  of  power  among 
the  multitude  is  their  real  object ;  to  drive  the  chorch  of 
Christ  as  far  as  possible  from  its  original  theocratic  and  mon- 
uchical  form  of  laws  and  discipline,  and  change  it  into  an  ec- 
clesiastical democracy.  And  with  the  fact  now  before  us, 
that  when  the  forms  of  trial  run  through  a  lei^thy  chain  of 
human  action  and  interruptions,  the  pencd  sanctions  of  law  are 
hardly  ever  reached,  one  might  very  naturally  enquire,  whe- 
ther this  desire  lo  convert  the  kingdom  of  heaven  into  a  reli- 
gious democracy,  is  designed  more  to  ensure  or  to  defeat  the 
ends  of  church  disciidine  against  offenders  ? 

We  have  now  reached  a  point,  in  this  article,  where  we  may 
safely  appeal,  as  to  our  main  enquiry,  to  the  unprejudiced  mind 
of  every  man  in  church  and  state.     It  is,  whether  the  enda  of 
justice  cannot  be  more  safely  and  certainly  reached  by  placing 
the  execution  of  the  law  in  one  man,  or  at  most,  two  or  three, 
and  making  the  process  of  conviction  short  and  simfde,  than 
they  can  by  a  long  process  of  investigation  and  the  interven- 
tion of  many  jury  chances  and  changes,  before  the  judge  can 
pronounce  sentence  ?    And  if  such  processes  only  serve  to 
protect  villainy  in  the  community,  is  it  at  all  likely,  that  Christ 
left  such  a  system  of  civil  policy  as  a  model  for  church  gov- 
ernment ?    We  judge  not.     It  may  be  very  necessary  that 
life  and  liberty  should  be  very  securely  fenced  in,  so  that  ac- 
tual guilt  should  be  clearly  proven  before  sentence  should  be 
pronounced.    But  in  other  cases,  where  the  crimes  are  simply 
against  the  peace  of  society  and  violation  of  moral  order,  cir- 
oiUBStantial  evidence,  and  the  general  belief  of  guilt  ought  to 
be  enough,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  to  compel  the  suspec- 
ted to  prove  his  innocence,  or  suffer  the  judgment.    And  in 
church  proceedings,  the  association  being  one  of  a  moral  and 
religious  composition,  bound  and  held  together  only  by  reli- 
gious affinity,  ought  to  dissolve  the  connection  between  the 
compact,  as  a  society,  and  every  off^der  against  the  proper 
law  of  a  pure  and  characteristic  affiliation.     Therefore,  when- 
ever moral  and  religious  affiliation  is  so  disturbed  between 
the  church  and  a  member  of  it,  as  to  produce  a  moral  convic- 
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tion,  in  the  mind  of  the  church,  that  the  member  is  a  reproach 
to  the  church,  such  member  should  be  ejected.  Mr.  Wesley 
never  uttered  words  of  sounder  philosophy,  than  when  he 
said,  in  reference  to  vindicating  the  purity  of  the  church, 
"  better  one  suffer  than  many."  And  St.  Paul  laid  down  the 
principle  in  unequivocal  terms,  when  he  said  in  reference  to 
matters  of  taste  and  individual  admiration  about  church  regu- 
lations, "  If  any  man  be  contentious,  we  have  no  such  custom, 
neither  the  church  of  God."  The  church  has  an  undoubted 
right,  under  the  general  princ  iple  of  her  peaceful  and  fraternal 
character,  to  put  out  of  her  fellowship  all  disturbras  of  her 
family  repose.  Hence  it  must  be  clear  to  all,  that  the  process 
of  church  discipline  ought  to  be  short,  easy,  and  chiefly  exec* 
utive.  The  securities  of  law  and  power  should  be  mainly  on 
the  side  of  the  church.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  we  judge,  into 
which  the  church  has  fallen,  in  her  sympathies  for  offenders. 
It  18  not  the  business  of  the  church,  in  her  executive  capacity, 
to  take  care  of  the  character  of  her  members,  but  of  her  own 
character.  Each  member  is  chafed  with  the  care  of  his  own 
character.  And  if  he  is  careless  of  it,  and  will  not  be  repro- 
ved  and  cured,  the  church  is  authorized  and  bound  to  vindi* 
cate  herself  against  the  reproach  of  his  life.  And  this  exec* 
Qtive  power  is,  we  contend,  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry, 
so  as  to  make  us  fearfully  responsible. 

[to  be    CONTINUED.] 
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ART.   III. 

THE  PULPIT. 


By  Prof.  J.  W.  Sabsjwtt,  Oxford,  Ga. 

The  pulpit  is  the  grandest  of  all  instrumentalities.  In  the 
character  of  the  results  to  the  achieFement  of  which  it  is 
consecrated ;  in  the  destined  permanence  of  its  existence  ;  in 
the  universality  of  the  sphere  of  its  application,  and  in  its 
peculiar  relation  to  the  Divine  Being,  both  as  to  its  appoint- 
ment and  efficiency,  it  stands  sublimely  far  above  all  other 
institutions. 

Brought  to  bear  as  it  is  designed  to  be,  without  intermis- 
sion or  abatement,  in  constantly  recurring  periods,  in  every 
precinct  of  the  land,  upon  all  classes  of  people ;  in  the  barest 
conception  of  it,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  a  most  extraordinary 
agency.  But  when,  in  addition,  it  is  understood,  that  it  is  hu- 
man speech  which  it  employs  in  all  the  forms  of  public  address 
favorable  to  the  development  and  display  of  the  most  effec- 
tive kinds  of  eloquence ;  that  it  is  the  widest  range  of  talent  and 
learning  which  it  appropriates ;  that  it  employs  men  who,  from 
their  connexions  and  identity  with  the  people  and  acknow- 
ledged purity  of  character,  enjoy  the  highest  advantages  for 
personal  weight  and  influence ;  that  it  is  the  most  extensive 
and  richest  of  all  departments  of  subjects  about  which  it  is 
employed ;  subjects  which  apply  to  all  men  in  all  their  rela- 
tions to  time  and  eternity,  which  so  spr^d  themselves  over 
every  phase  of  life  and  destiny  as  to  come  home  tangibly  and 
consciously  to  all  the  actual  employments  of  life;  subjects 
which  never  grow  stale  and  unaffecting,  but  in  a  peculiar  and 
striking  sense,  have  a  perpetual  warmth  and  freshness  and 
interest ;  then  will  it  stand  forth  to  our  view  as  possessing 
elements  of  power  vastly  superior  to  any  other  single  instru- 
mentality in  existence. 
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But  frhen,  still  further,  the  pulpit  is  eonceiTed  of  as  8peei«> 
ally  under  the  divine  guidance ;  as  having  the  divine  veracity 
pledged  to  its  success ;  as  having  the  divine  assistance  actu- 
ally vouchsafed  in  giving  efficiency  to  its  intrinsic  power,  and 
in  the  removal  of  obstructions  to  its  progress ;  as  being  in* 
deed  Ood's  oivn  appointed  agency  for  the  attainment  of  the 
great  ends  he  intends  shall  be  realized  in  the  universal  preva* 
lence  of  his  kingdom  and  the  elevation  and  happiness  of  the 
human  race,  then  the  transcendent  power  and  glory  of  the 
imlpit  appears  fully  revealed. 

The  power  of  the  pulpit  may  be  seen  historically ;  in  the 
results  it  has  already  achieved.  Through  its  instrumentality 
men  of  every  class,  and  every  where  within  the  limits  of 
Christendom,  have  yielded  their  opposition  and  come  under 
the  mild  sway  of  the  gospel,  often  in  crowds,  but  always  so 
constantly  as  to  secure  the  glorious  result  of  the  constant 
progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  nature  of  the 
change  thus  wrought,  so  radical  as  to  influence  upon  charac- 
ter, and  so  extensive  as  to  the  numbers  the  subjects  of  it, 
furnishes  a  very  just  conception  of  the  power  of  the  pulpit. 
Its  great  and  wonderful  effects  under  the  ministry  of  Wesley 
and  Whitfield,  and  of  many  others,  since  their  day,  show 
forth  its  superhuman  character,  and  give,  in  teict,  the  true  in- 
dication of  its  capabilities  and  excellence.  Indeed,  it  is  this 
wonderful  power  of  bringing  men  under  its  sway  that  has 
secured  to  Christianity  the  progress  it  has  realized.  For 
whatever  may  be  the  potency  of  other  auxiliaries,  after  all, 
most  of  what  has  been  achieved,  whether  of  actual  aggression 
or  development  is  attributable  to  the  pulpit.  Until  recently, 
but  few  other  agencies  had  been  used,  and  actual  inspection 
will  discover  that  it  has  been  chiefly  through  its  medium  that 
that  truth  has  gone  forth  which  has  been  to  the  saving  of  the 
soul. 

But  its  effects  have  not  been  confined  to  Christians. 
Those  without  the  pale  of  the  church,  indeed  the  entire 
masses  of  Christendom  have  been,  to  a  lai^e  extent,  held  in 
restraint  by  the  power  of  the  pulpit.    The  truth  which  it  has 
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dMemiaated  has  Mcored  the  pMTalence  of  prmeiples  tnd 
rales  of  GODdHcC  that  aie  the  foundation  of  mnch  ef  the 
praiseworthy  and  useful  with  which  soeiety  ^boands.  It  is 
an  ageney,  therefore,  whose  salutary  effects  hare  spread  orer 
all  dasaes  of  meuy  and  its  lestiaiouig,  elevating  infloeoee,  is 
shared  as  wdl  by  those  who  denouaeei  as  by  those  who  yield 
to  it. 

But  if  the  history  of  its  past  operations  already  exhibits 
such  wonderful  capabilities,  the  advantages  of  a  constant  en- 
lai^ement  of  its  intrinsic  power  and  of  the  sphere  of  its  ap» 
plicatioui  and  of  the  constant  increase  of  its  facilities  of  access 
and  general  acceptableness  (the  result  of  the  prepress  of  the 
gospel)  will  secure  to  it  not  only  yet  greater  power,  but  an 
augmentati<m  of  power  in  accelerating  degrees  in  every  future 
age. 

Ctod's  love  to  man  was  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  revela- 
tion of  his  Word  of  Truth,  but  it  likewise  entered  into  his 
I^an  that  this  Word  should  be  proclaimed  to  and  enforced 
upon  all  the  world ;  and  as  miraculous  agency  was  not  to  be 
employed  for  the  execution  of  this  purpose,  the  pulpit  was 
ordained  in  its  stead,  and  it  is  this  place,  in  the  economy  of 
Ood,  which  it  occupies.  Whatever  objects,  therefore,  God 
intends  to  accomplish  in  this  application  and  enforcement  of 
his  Word,  are  the  proper  objects  of  the  pulpit.  Theee  objects 
are  susceptible  of  a  classification  according  to  the  relations 
which  individuals  sustain  to  Ood ;  and  as  these  relations  may 
themselves  be  reduced  to  two  classes,  that  of  sinners  and  that 
of  believers,  the  objects  of  the  pulpit  are  properly  two ;  that 
of  such  application  of  the  word  as  will  secure  the  conversion 
to  Ood  of  the  sinner,  and  that  of  such  application  of  it  as 
will  secure  the  building  up  of  the  believer.  However  much, 
in  the  actual  uses  of  the  pulpit,  these  two  objects  are  blended, 
yet  this  grand  distinction,  existing  as  it  does  in  fact,  must  be 
ever  recognized  and  firmly  maintained. 

That  part  of  the  word  which  is  directly  applicable  to  the 
wants  of  the  sinner,  is  not  that  which  is  directly  applicable 
to  the  believer.    It,  of  course,  embraces  that  whidi  consti- 


totes  tktb  oooditions  of  salvaiioo,  aad  the  miolives  to  the  em'* 
bracemeat  of  those  ooliditieiM.  These  are  the  truths  which 
lie  nearest  the  sintier,  and  are  first  to  be  afpropriated  before 
aught  thai  lies  back  of  them  can  be  brought  into  saving  rela- 
tion to  him.  The  fundltiBeirtal  £nat6  of  the  goepel,  therefore^ 
and  the  siaiier's  interest  in  thetn,  aie  the  themes  of  the  pulpit 
which  are  to  be  employed  in  the  attainment  of  Ite  first  great 
leading  olqecst.  These  are  the  means  adapted  by  divine  d^ 
pointment  to  this  end.  Nothing  else^  apart  froai  tfaeeSy  how* 
evBr  skilfal  iti  its  arrangement^  intelhactuai  in  its  character,  or 
moving  in  its  influence,  can  have  the  slightest  ^ciency  in  its 
accomplishment. 

Bot  as  these  doctrines  are  the  mere  eapression  of  the  modtib 
by  which  God  meets  with  and  acts  upon  the  sinner ;  are  the 
mere  conditions  npen  which  his  divine  efficiency  is  exertedi 
it  is  not  enough  that  they  should  be  presented  simply,  inteK 
lectually,  and  abstractly,  but  likewise  Under  such  impulses 
and  circumstances  as  will  secure  to  them  the  divine  sanction 
and  the  influence  of  a  heaven-bom  energizicg  agency  ih 
carrying  them  home  to  the  individual  in  their  renovating  and 
saving  power. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  derogatory  to  these  specific  doctrines,  as  the 
precise  and  only  appointed  media  of  the  sinners'  conversion^ 
that  every  proper  motive  arising  out  of  man's  nature  end  pe* 
euliar  relations  should  be  appealed  to  and  teibreed  as  a  part 
of  the  employment  of  the  pulpit  to  eeeuie  th6  etataracelnetit 
of  these  doctrines.  God  himself  does  aD  things  compatible 
with  his  own  nature  to  save  his  rebellious  creatures,  and  it  is 
therefore  but  in  harmony  with  his  own  plans,  and  indeed  de* 
manded  by  them,  that  the  polpit,  in  its  relations  to  such, 
should  employ  every  influence,  not  tn  itself  wrong,  which 
may  lead  to  this  happy  result. 

It  is  because  of  a  failure  duly  to  recegniae  this  precise  and 
only  demand  of  the  sinner  in  his  relations  to  the  gospel,  that 
much  of  the  effort  for  his  conversiou  has  been  ineffectual* 
Nicely  wrought  theories,  morel  disquisitions,  and  learned  com** 
pilations,  are  too  often  made  more  prominent^  even  in  efforts 
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specially  designed  for  the  siaaer,  than  these  peculiar  doctrinee 
which  alone  have  a  direct  relation  to  him.  And  even  where 
these  doctrines  are  intended  to  be  prominent,  so  much  that  is 
extraneous  and  inapplicable  is  likewise  incorporated  as  effec- 
tually to  obstruct  their  influence,  and  turn  aside  their  force. 
It  is  in  seasons  of  revivaly  when  the  attention  is  specially 
fixed  upon  the  immediate  wants  of  the  sinner,  and  the  heart 
is,  in  an  unusual  degree,  interested  for  him,  that  the  inappro* 
priateness  and  inefficiency. of  all  else  save  these  great  facts,  is 
most  signally  evident.  It  is  time  that  the  church,  taught  b^ 
the  experience  of  the  past  and  the  light  of  God's  word, 
should  be  done  with  mere  subordinate  truth  and  a  humanly- 
devised  machinery,  however  skilfully  arranged,  as  the  aoeauis 
for  the  conversion  of  men,  and  learn  to  rely  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  great  result,  as  far  as  the  pulpit  is  concerned, 
exclusively  upon  those  simple  yet  all  efficient  doctrines  which 
alone  reach  the  condition  of  a  rebellious  world. 

But  when  these  doctrines  have  been  savingly  embraced, 
then  the  way  is  open  for  the  application  of  the  remaining 
troth  of  revelation  in  the  building  up  and  adornment  of  those 
whose  foundation  is  thus  laid.  Their  relations  are  then 
changed,  and  it  is  that  light  of  revelation  which  tells  them 
how  these  new  relations  are  to  be  conformed  to,  how  these 
principles,  which  in  this  change  have  been  implanted,  are  to 
be  improved  and  exemplified,  how,  in  short,  life  is  to  be 
spent,  which  they  now  need. 

It  is  trae,  that  in  every  stage  of  the  Christian  life,  these 
fundamental  facts  of  the  gospel  are  equally  necessary  to  be 
consciously  embraced  and  relied  upon  as  the  only  ground 
for  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  piety.  It  is  true,  that  no 
other  truth  has  any  value  in  its  relations  to  salvatiop,  except 
as  it  gives  force  and  illustration  to  these  doctrines  in  their 
application  to  personal  experience,  and  consequently  that  no 
principles  or  precepts,  however  explained  or  enforced,  can 
ever  be  invested  with  any  vitality  or  power  in  the  great  plan 
of  salvation,  except  as  they  are  made  consciously  to  have 
their  origin  in  and  dependence  upon  these  cardinal  doctrines. 
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It  18  trae,  thmt  for  these  reasons  those,  who  contend  that  in  the 
preaching  of  the  day  these  doctrines  are  given  too  much 
prominence,  and  that  the  times  demand  a  devotion  of  the 
pulpit  more  exclusively  to  the  ethics  of  the  gospel  and  to 
those  ideas  which  the  mere  intuitional  consciousness  of  the 
multitude  may  recognize  and  appreciate,  are  guilty  of  the 
great  and  fatal  error  that  such  preaching  is  a  mere  system  of 
moral  lecture,  bereft  of  life,  and  without  adaptation  to  the 
real  wants  of  man ;  a  body  without  soul,  an  organism  with- 
out  life-giving  power;  that  it  seeks  to  compass  results  by 
means,  the  very  source  of  whose  vitality  and  efficiency  they 
purposely  reject.  But  so  related  are  these  fundamental  doc* 
trines  to  human  life,  that  every  purpose  and  every  act  may  be 
made  to  enlarge  the  sphere  and  increase  the  effect  of  their 
actual  application.  All  of  life  therefore,  as  susceptible  of  this 
use,  may  be  rendered  religious.  Every  phase  of  human  ex- 
istence comes  within  the  purview  of  heaven's  claims,  and  the 
other  great  leading  object  of  the  pulpit  therefore  is  to  show, 
in  the  light  of  God's  own  revelation,  the  relation  thus  subsist- 
ing between  these  doctrines  and  the  entire  sphere  of  human 
agency  and  the  practical  modes  of  their  actual  conformity. 
Over  a  wide  field,  therefore,  must  the  pulpit  shed  the  light  of 
revealed  truth  in  determining  the  responsibilities  of  the  be- 
liever. Not  merely  the  capabilities  of  man  as  they  have 
already  been  exhibited,  but  all  the  capabilities  he  might  ex- 
hibit ;  not  merely  man  as  he  is,  but  man  as  he  might  be  in 
every  stage  of  improvement ;  not  merely  man's  powers  as  an 
individual,  but  his  relations  socially  and  politically ;  not  mere- 
ly life  in  its  'public  exhibitions,  but  life  in  its  more  private 
ways  and  aspects,  life  in  every  form  both  actual  and  possible ; 
all  must  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  pulpit  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  truth  of  God  to  the  savingly  converted.  These 
are  prepared  for  such  extended  application  of  the  truth.  Such 
application  their  condition  and  circumstances  demand,  and 
without  it,  deprived  of  their  appointed  sustenance,  they  lan- 
guish in  a  sickly  growth  and  often  wither  and  perish. 

The  history  of  the  pulpit  however  shows  that  this  particu- 
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lar  fanelion  of  it  has  iiev«r  yet  been  fMy  execatad.  There 
18  yet,  ia  the  irarioiMdeFelopmentsof  mao,  inditridoally  and  in 
eoeiety,  a  iride  departmeot  to  vhich  the  light  of  diFine  truth 
has  never  been  applied,  and  nrhich  conseqaently  has  never 
been  brought  within  the  sphere  of  Christian  appropriation. 
And  as  man's  relations  and  <3onnexiona  are  con^antly  molti- 
plyt^,  this  departfltent  is  becoming  grednally  more  enlaced, 
and  the  eflfect  of  this  failnre  of  the  pulpit  inoreasingly  deplo- 
rable. Christianity  as  an  actual  development  and  as  a  pro- 
gressive agency  experienoee,  from  this  defect,  its  chief  obstrao- 
tiott.  The  chaiacter  and  extent  of  these  shortcomings  may 
be  seen  in  a  few  specifications. 

To  all  who  closely  observe  the  condition  of  the  church, 
it  is  appamit  that  there  is  a  very  general  failure  to  apply 
the  principles  of  religion ;  principles  which  men  profess  and 
imder  some  circumstances  exhibit,  to  the  cmnmon  employ- 
ments and  general  intercourse  of  practical  life.  Indeed  it  is 
open  to  the  observation  of  all,  that  there  is  a  standard  of  mor* 
aiity  recognised  in  theory  and  often  realized  and  practised  on 
Sabbaths  which  is  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the  common  every 
day  business  of  the  world.  So  evident  is  this,  that  in  any 
attempt,  in  iiidividQal  cases,  to  harmonize  the  true  spirit 
of  the  gospel  with  the  practice  of  its  professions,  there  is  often 
such  an  appearance  of  unfitness  and  discord,  as  to  give  plan- 
sibility  to  the  belief,  either  that  Christianity  was  designed 
for  certain  departments  of  life  only,  or  else  that  thera  is  such 
defects  in  its  S3rstem  as  reoden  it  unsuitable  to  much  that  ne- 
cessarily belongs  to  life.  Now  thisapparant  antagonism  is  not 
attributable  to  any  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  car- 
dinal facts  of  the  gospel,  or  in  the  experience  of  its  radi- 
ments.  The  pulpit,  because  of  its  tendency  m  all  periods 
in  which  the  aggressive  feature  of  Christianity  predomi- 
nates oyer  the  social,  to  interest  itself  chiefly  with  its 
fundamental  truths,  its  external  rites  and  worship,  has  ne- 
ver yet  directed  itself  with  constancy  to  a  minute  exhibi- 
tion of  the  ralations  which  the  interests  and  acts  of  men  bear 
to  Christian  obligationi    This  extensive  field  it  has  as  yet  but 
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enteiBiL  Withcnil  the  benefit  of  the  light  of 
great  teaober,  it  is  but  nietiind  that  thie  wide  department  of 
life  should  not  only  be  without  the  Christian  element  but  un- 
der the  direction  of  principles  adverse  to  that  element ;  that 
indeed  the  impression  shoald  exist  that  the  Christian  system 
has  no  universal  applicability  to  human  conoems,  but  if  so,  in 
respect  of  that  chosen  few  only,  whose  ciroumstances  are  pe-' 
culiarly  favorable  to  universal  Christian  obedieoee. 

There  are  various  instrumentalities  for  the  relief,  ameliora* 
tion,  and  elevation  of  men  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  morals 
and  general  happiness,  which  properly  belong  to  the  church, 
ae  a  part  of  her  grand  scheme  of  opecations,  that  have  never 
yet  been  incorporated  into  her  system.  Some  of  these,  as  ed- 
ucational establishments,  asylums,  and  diaritable  foundations, 
have  generally  been  taken  into  the  care  of  the  state,  and  oth- 
ers, such  as  temperance  associations,  and  other  plans  of  relief 
and  reformation  have  been,  under  the  pressure  of  an  existing 
necessity,  entered  into  by  promiscuous  classes  under  the  in- 
fluence of  motives  largely  temporal.  These  properly  belong 
to  the  church,  because  the  objects  to  which  they  look  grow 
legitimately  out  of  the  constituent  prmciples  of  Christianityi 
and  furnish  a  suitable  theatre  for  their  cultivation  and  display ; 
and  because  these  objects  attained,  open  the  way  for  the  pro- 
g^ss  of  the  gospel  and  contribute  to  the  widening  spread  of 
those  principles  that  are  sanctifying  and  saving.  Bnt  they 
have  never  yet  been  embraced  as  a  part  of  the  ohuieh's  oper* 
ations  or  even  sought  to  be  employed  by  Christians,  in  a  vol- 
untary way,  under  the  promptings  of  purely  Christian  prin- 
ciples, because  they  have  never  been  taught  that  these 
agents  were  susceptible  of  a  direction  to  purely  Christian  re- 
sults and  that  the  obligations  of  useAilness  extend  to  the  di- 
rect and  constant  employment  of  such  means*  The  pulfHt, 
whose  business  it  is  to  apply  the  light  of  revelation  to  the 
proper  education  of  the  eonscieaee  in  respeot  of  the  whole 
field  of  duty,  has  left  the  mind  too  much  in  the  dark  in 
regard  to  this  wide  sphere  of  usefninass.  As  the  extent 
of  Christian  action  will  not  exceed  the  convictions  of  the 
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miody  it  is  bot  nfttonl  that  Christians  havo  never  yet  felt 
obligations  to  appropriate  and  control  these  nomeroos  agen- 
cies. 

The  interests  of  Christianity  have  greatly  soffered  through 
this  neglect,  A  most  ponrerfal  and  effective  argument  for 
the  divine  character  of  the  Christian  religion  has  been  kept  in 
abeyance.  The  church  indeed  has  suffered  reproach.  These 
subordinate  agencies  have  been  less  numerously  employed, 
and  when  employed  under  the  direction  of  inferior  motives, 
they  have  been  far  less  successful  in  compassing  their  appoin- 
ted ends. 

A  very  superficial  acquaintance  with  general  literature  will 
at  once  show  that  there  is  such  a  difference  between  its  spirit 
and  objects  and  whatever  is  truly  Christian,  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  department  wholly  foreign*  from  the  sphere  of 
Christianity.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  it  indicative  of  a 
Christian  origin  and  spirit,  and  but  rarely  even  any  reference 
to  Christian  principle.  There  is  indeed,  so  great  an  antago- 
nism that  men,  under  the  influence  of  the  literary  spirit,  as  it 
exists,  have  in  most  of  their  exhibitions  evinced  an  absolute 
aversion  to  all  reference  to  the  subject.  And  even  those  who 
profess  Christianity,  when  occupying  this  field,  yield  to  the 
common  conviction  of  the  inappropriateness  of  the  sfmit  and 
peculiarities  of  their  holy  religion  to  their  pursuits.  John 
Foster's  celebrated  Essay  on  the  "  Aversion  of  literary  men 
to  Evangelical  Religion"  is  based  upon  the  general  fact  here 
stated.  And  an  examination  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
day  and  of  the  tastes  of  literary  men  will  show  that  this  fact 
is  yet  as  true  and  prevalent  as  when  that  essay  appeared. 

But  if  Christianity  be  true,  all  the  exhibitions  of  the  mind, 
and  especially  those  in  the  permanent  and  accessible  form  of 
literature,  ought  to  be  controlled  both  in  object  and  man- 
ner by  its  spirit.  Literature,  at  all  times  so  potent  in  its 
influence  upon  the  opinions  and  character  of  a  people,  and 
especially  so  in  our  age  and  in  our  country,  where  it  circu* 
lates  in  all  forms  among  all  classes ;  literature,  which  has  be- 
come in  some  of  these  forms  a  daily  demand  among  all  ranks  of 
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society,  and  is  alreadf,  and  is  destined  in  a  yet  stronger  sense, 
to  be  a  controiling  element  in  the  formation  of  opinion,  of 
taste  and  of  character,  ought  to  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
the  great  principles  and  objects  of  the  gospel ;  ought  to  be, 
in  fact,  a  positive  auxiliary  in  the  achievment  of  its  great  ends. 
Christianity  lev^ies  its  contributions  upon  all  agencies,  and  an 
instrumentality  so  powerfully  efficient  cannot  be  permitted  to 
run  to  waste.     Indeed,  in  not  being  turned  to  the  use  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  necessarily  turned  against  it,  and  therefore  not 
merely  negatively  but  positively  impairs  its  success.     It  is  not 
enough  that  the  effects  of  an  unsanctified  literature  should  be 
sought  to  be  superceded  or  even  countervailed  by  a  separate 
Christian  literature.     The  entire  fountain  must  itself  be  puri- 
fied ;  the  whole  field,  in  all  its  departments,  must  come  under 
the  sway  of  a  well  directed  Christian  effort  ere  its  deleterious 
tendencies  can  be  arrested,  much  more,  ere  its  capabilities  be 
exerted  for  the  highest  weal  of  man.     The  antagonism,  here 
referred  to,  presses  heavily,  at  this  time,  upon  the  interests  of 
religion.     Its  reactive  influence  is  startling  to  those  whose 
conceptions  fully  embrace  the  bearings  of  this  important  sub- 
ject.    It  shows  that  there  is  some  great  defect  in  the  opera- 
tion of  Christian  appliances.    And  what  else  is  it  but  the  narrow 
and  restricted  exercise  of  the  functions  of  that  great  teacher 
of  the  church,  the  pulpit  ?    In  its  restriction  of  its  subjects 
to  the  mere  technical  theology  of  the  Bible  and  to  special  and 
limited  views  of  human  conduct,  it  gives  an  exclusive  air  to 
its  objects,  repulsive  to  those  not  specially  devoted  to  the  im- 
mediate interests  of  Christianity,  and  inadequate  to  those  broad, 
expansive  and  all  embracing  aspects  of  man's  capabilities  and 
objects  which  are  the  proper  domain  of  an  enlarged  and  enlight- 
ened literature.     Christianity  is  made  to  fall  short  of  the  entire 
sphere  of  man's  being,  and  especially  of  those  capabilities  and 
relations  to  which  the  inviting  themes  of  literature  so  strongly 
appeal.     But  let  the  pulpit  take  wider  views  of  its  great  ob- 
jects ;  let  it  seek  to  show  the  applicability  of  the  gospel  to 
man  in  all  his  being;  let  it  seek  so  to  present  its  claims 
as  to  secure  its  incorporation  into  human  thonght  as  the 
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aU  coatroUiQg  element  ^  ail  opinioa,  ttste  and  action ;  let 
it  seek  to  show  the  snbjectiTe  lelation  of  aU  that  belongs  to 
human  inteiest  to  the  dooiiaion  of  the  Bible  and  make  ev^ident 
that  its  spirit  and  aims  are  as  broad  as  the  range  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  then  will  Christianity  so  enter  into  the  fonns  of 
human  thought  and  human  expression,  and  prove  itself  by  its 
superior  influence,  to  be  so  powerful  an  auxiliary,  in  all  intel- 
lectual operations,  that  literature  will  not  only  receiTO  a  mould 
from  its  spirit,  but  will  be,  what  Ck>d  designs  it  to  be,  an  etrer 
active  and  powerful  instrumentality  in  the  furtherance  of  its 
^acious  purposes. 

There  is  an  impracticable  and  often  oanthh  character  about 
the  profession  of  religion,  as  it  is  too  often  disfdayed,  es« 
pecially  in  certain  communities,  and  among  certain  dasses, 
that  renders  it  obnoxious  to  the  common  sense  and  tastes  of 
men ;  an  exclui^Te  air,  a  form  of  eccentricity  and  partialness, 
it  is  often  made  to  assume,  instead  of  that  consistent,  wisely 
and  beautifully  arranged  system  appropriate  to  the  actual 
wants  of  msn,  and  winning  in  its  adaptations  to  the  fayorahle 
notice  of  the  world. 

This  imperfect  development  of  Christianity  deprives  those 
who  profess  it  of  much  of  the  benefit  it  is  designed  to  con* 
fer,  and  as  a  defective  exhibition  of  it,  retards  its  progress, 
both  by  its  exclusion  of  many  of  the  most  effective  signs  of 
its  divinity,  and  by  the  repulsive  tendencies  it  presents,  not 
properly  belonging  to  it  It  is  the  failure  of  the  pulpit  to 
setae  its  great  features,  and  to  present  it  as  one  entire  sys- 
tem ;  to  afford,  to  the  general  mind,  a  consistent  view  of  it 
as  a  whole,  having  all  its  parts,  both  in  their  absolute  and 
relative  sense,  justly  comprehended  and  appreciated,  that  has 
given  rise  to  this  very  common  imperfection  in  ito  general 
tkianifestations. 

The  powerful  machinery  required  by  the  church  to  secure 
even  the  meagre  libemlity  in  its  pecuniary  contributions  to 
the  objects  of  the  gospel,  now  realized,  and  the  revulsive  ef- 
fect upon  manner  and  feelings  efven  in  times  of  highest  reli* 
gious  enjoyment,  so  often  noticed,  when  the  subject  of  pecu- 
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niary  coatribation,  eren  to  the  most  saored  objects,  is  pressed 
upon  the  attealion  of  Christians^  indicates  that  the  ehnrch 
has  never  yet  been  properly  instracted  in  this  indispensable 
department  of  duty.  If  Christianity  in  all  the  extent  of  its 
claims  were  realised,  those  who  enjoy  it  would  not  need  to 
be  urged,  by  such  aetive  measares,  to  the  support,  by  the  con- 
tribution of  their  means,  of  the  necessary  objects  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence.  Yolimtarily  and  spontaneously  the  hearts 
of  the  people  would  expand  themselves  to  embrace  every  ob« 
ject  having  claims  upon  them,  and  with  zeal  and  delight  they 
would  seek  the  openings  to  glorify  God  and  to  advance  his 
cause,  by  rendering  unto  him  according  to  the  full  measore  of 
their  earthly  substance. 

The  marked  improvement  which  has  unquestionably  taken 
place,  in  recent  years,  in  the  liberality  of  the  church,  as  is 
witnessed  by  the  widening  spread  of  the  cause  of  missions ; 
by  the  multiplication  of  educational  enterprises ;  by  the  more 
general  support  of  the  ministry,  and  by  the  increase  of  purely 
benevolent  institutions,  the  result  of  a  more  pressing  direction 
of  the  minds  of  Christians  to  their  duties  in  respect  of  these 
great  interests,  all  evince  that  the  shortcomings  of  the  past 
are  attributable  mainly  to  a  failure  of  the  pulpit  properly  to 
enlighten  it  in  these  instances.  In«no  church  has  this  fiiilure 
been  more  marked  and  prevailing  than  in  the  Methodist 
church,  the  consequence  of  an  error  in  its  original  policy ;  and 
in  no  church  of  corresponding  activity  in  other  respects,  is 
there,  in  proportion  to  its  temporal  resources,  a  lower  scale  of 
Christian  liberality. 

There  may  be  in  men  all  the  elements  of  a  true  piety,  and 
yet  the  practical  developments  of  it  in  their  lives  will  neces- 
sarily not  transcend  the  measure  of  their  information  as  to  the 
objects  of  the  Christian  system.  Those  duties  only  will  be  eon- 
stmitly  discharged,  those  regions  of  Christian  action  only  will 
be  faithfully  occupied  which  are  clearly  defined  and  under- 
stood, as  such,  in  the  intellectual  consciousness  of  the  church. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  men  will  suffer  martyrdom,  if  neces- 
sary, as  the  seal  of  their  devotion  to  creeds,  who  at  the  same 
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time,  might  be  guilty  of  actual  violatioos  of  the  law  of  love, 
and  come  very  far  abort  of  many  of  the  duties  ot  the  moral 
code.  la  regard  to  the  first,  they  have  been  so  fully  taught 
that  their  conceptions  of  them  are  clearly  defined,  while  in 
regard  to  the  latter,  less  effort  having  been  made  to  inculcate 
them,  their  conceptions  are  vague  and  indefinite,  and  con* 
science  therefore  is  less  urgent  for  their  observance.  It  is  to 
this  great  end,  therefore,  of  applying  the  light  of  revelation 
to  the  proper  instruction  of  the  church  in  the  entire  scope  of 
Christian  duty ;  in  all  its  breadth  as  well  as  in  its  more  mi- 
nute details,  that  the  pulpit  should  deirote  itself.  And  this  is 
its  second  great  object  as  distinguished  from  its  primary  ap- 
plication to  the  sinner  of  that  light  of  revelation  specifically 
appropriate  to  him,  and  designed  to  secure  his  conversion  to 
God. 

The  relative  amount  of  these  two  kinds  of  preaching  pro- 
per to  a  community,  depends,  of  coiuse,  upon  the  relative 
'  extent  of  the  two  classes  who  give  rise  to  this  distinction  in 
the  specific  objects  of  preaching.  The  leading  idea  of  Metli- 
odfsm  being  aggression,  its  preaching  has  been  chiefly  directed 
to  the  great  object  of  conversion,  leaving  the  other  great  ob- 
ject of  general  religious  instruction  to  class  meetings,  Sabbath 
Schools,  and  other  suborc^nate  agencies.  If  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, in  all  its  features,  no  system  could  be  more  perfect 
where  the  paramount  design  is  church  extension ;  since  these 
subordinate  agencies  are  only  inferior  to  the  pulpit  itself  in 
the  promotion  of  social  Christianity.  The  restriction  of  the 
pulpit  mainly  to  this  field  has  given  to  Methodist  preaching 
of  this  kind,  a  perfection  found  in  no  other  Christian  fellow- 
ship. Relying  less  upon  mere  learning  and  human  auxilia- 
ries, it  has  sought,  by  those  intuitional  perceptions  of  spirit- 
ual things  which  faith  alone  produces,  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  conscience  of  the  sinner  that  supernatural  light  and  mo- 
tive which,  in  view  of  his  dark  and  perverted  nature,  is  alone 
appropriate  to  him  in  the  great  work  of  his  salvation.  And 
it  is  because  of  this  peculiar  excellence ,-  this  employment  of 
means  which  God  himself  has  appointed  for  the  sinner's  con- 
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version,  unencumbered  by  aught  that  is  foreign  to  the  speci- 
fic end  in  view,  that  Methodism  has  realized  such  unexam- 
pled success  in  the  great  work  of  turning  souls  to  Christ. 

Now  it  may  be  that  this  concentration  of  the  energies  of 
the  pulpit  mainly  upon  one  of  its  leading  objects,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  this  peculiar  excellence  in  Methodist  preach- 
ing has  been  acquired,  has  been  for  the  best,  and  in  entire 
conformity  with  the  plans  of  Providence,  even  though  at  the 
expense  of  a  failure  in  its  other  important  function.  Consti- 
tuted as  the  human  mind  is,  in  any  condition  of  the  church 
which  has  heretofore  existed,  the  efficiency  of  its  efforts 
would  have  been  greatly  weakened  by  their  diffusion  over  a 
variety  of  prominent  aims.  Success,  and  especially  the  high- 
est success,  can  never  be  achieved  by  any  organization,  unless 
its  aim  is  so  single  as  to  admit  of  a  concentration  of  its  en- 
ergies. There  never  has  been  any  one  church  organization 
which  has  embraced,  in  their  just  proportions,  all  the  aims 
which  appropriately  belong  to  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
church.  Every  one  has  some  peculiar  excellence ;  some  g^ie 
object  which  it  makes  prominent,  and  to  which  it  is  mainly 
devoted,  while  the  rest  are  but  incidentally  recognized  and 
cared  for ;  so  that  a  perfect  church  could  only  be  realized  by 
a  combination  of  the  chief  merits  of  all.  Viewing  this 
state  of  things  in  the  comprehensive  light  in  which  God  re- 
gards it,  it  is  doubtless  best  for  the  great  interests  of  Christi- 
anity, since,  while  in  this  aggregate,  all  the  great  objects  of  a 
perfect  church  are  provided  for,  that  concentration  of  energy 
on  each  of  these  objects  is  secured  necessary  to  the  fullest 
success.  This  view  properly  realized,  evincing  as  it  does  the 
propriety  of  separate  denominational  organizations,  banishes 
sectarian  bigotry  and  secures  that  enlarged  and  liberal  feeling 
towards  Christians  of  every  name  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of 
true  Christianity. 

Still  this  distinction  in  the  functions  of  the  pulpit  ought  to 
be  maintained;  and  Methodism,  so  capable  as  it  has  ever 
shown  itself  to  be,  of  adjustment  to  the  precise  character  of 
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existing  wants,  might  maintain  it ;  secnring  a  direction  of  the 
pulpit  to  both  of  these  objects  according  as  they  preeeot 
themselves,  and  yet  without  setting  aside  the  great  principle 
of  concentration  so  necessary  to  its  highest  achievements. 

Our  system  might  be  so  regulated  that,  in  those  communi- 
ties in  which  the  unconverted  class  predominate,  its  energies, 
as  developed  through  the  pulpit,  should  be  concentrated 
mainly  upon  the  work  of  aggression.  But  in  those  in  which 
Christianity  had  already  been  very  generally  embraced,  the 
controlling  aim  should  be  the  diffusion  of  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  whole  range  of  Christian  duty,  the  religious 
training  and  education  of  the  people.  It  is  the  social  features 
of  Christianity,  the  diffusion  of  religion  over  the  social  rela- 
tions and  aspects  of  life  which,  in  these  communities,  are  the 
proper  objects  of  attention ;  and  the  functions  of  the  pulpit 
should  be  mainly  directed  to  their  attainment.  Such  a  use 
of  the  pulpit,  involving  as  it  does  the  spread  of  influences  the 
most  favorable  for  the  suitable  training  of  the  young,  from 
whom  mainly  accessions  to  the  church  in  these  communities 
are  to  be  expected,  is  likewise  the  most  direct  means  for 
aggression  itself. 

These  views  settle  the  question  agitated  in  some  quarters, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  condensing  the  societies  and  confining 
preaching  exclusively  to  the  Sabbath  day.  In  those  sections, 
where  aggression  is  properly  the  chief  object  of  the  pulpit, 
and  in  which  consequently  the  pulpit  is  the  only  instrumen- 
tality to  be  relied  upon  for  it,  there  should  be,  as  to  its  em- 
ployment, no  restriction  as  to  time.  But  in  more  advanced 
communities,  where  the  chief  demand  is  instruction  in  and 
the  practical  manifestation  of  the  social  characteristics  of 
Christianity,  the  change  proposed  is  both  proper  and  neces- 
sary. In  those  communities,  the  religious  influence  already 
prevailing,  will  impel  the  people  to  an  attendance  upon  the 
pulpit  without  the  use  of  means  to  carry  it  to  them  by  a 
multiplication  of  appointments,  necessary  in  less  advanced 
societies.  By  the  change,  therefore,  nothing  will  be  lost;  as 
it  respects  the  number  to  whom  the  pulpit  has  access.    And 
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it  vill  secure  a  more  general  aj^opriation  of  the  Sabbath  to 
religious  exercises,  and  an  order  of  things  more  in  harmony 
with  God's  own  appointment  as  to  the  distribution  of  time ; 
more  appropriate  views  of  the  sanctity  and  uses  of  the  Sab- 
bath ;  and  above  all,  opportonities  for  the  use  of  the  second* 
ary  agencies  of  Sabbath  Schools,  class  meetings,  and  social 
meetings  of  every  kind.  It  will  also  secure  the  devotion  of 
the  preacher's  time  and  gifts  to  those  more  private  duties 
which  grow  out  of  the  pastoral  office,  by  which  the  pulpit, 
under  whose  direction  all  these  are,  can  employ  that  complete 
system  of  religious  instruction  and  training  necessary  both  to 
the  perfect  development  of  all  the  features  of  a  Christian 
church  and  to  the  practical  manifestation  of  all  the  phases  of 
a  personal  religion.  It  is  a  change,  therefore,  which  in  all 
sections,  where  religious  education  is  the  chief  desideratum, 
is  not  only  necessary  but  exceedingly  important.  The  pulpit 
alone  cannot  supply  this  demand.  It  must  be  aided  by  all 
these  auxiliaries  which  belong  to  a  system  in  which  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  pulpit  are  restricted  to  the  Sabbath.  The  pecu- 
liar  character  of  Methodist  economy,  tending  as  it  does  to  the 
development  of  Christianity  too  restrictedly  as  a  mere  matter 
of  experience,  a  simple  source  of  enjoyment,  and  consequent- 
ly to  the  neglect  of  many  elements  of  infinite  importance  in 
the  great  system  of  Christianity,  gives  to  these  considerations, 
as  they  look  to  modifications  in  the  plan  of  Methodist  opera- 
tions having  reference  to  this  defect,  incalculable  weight. 
Methodism  needs  in  its  economy  an  element  tending  more 
efficiently  to  the  development  of  the  social  characteristics  of 
Christianity ;  to  the  employment  of  the  domestic  and  social 
relations  as  they  exist  in  practical  life  in  the  manifestation  and 
the  furtherance  of  the  Christian  system,  and  the  change  pro- 
posed, where  it  is  appropriate  and  is  effected  with  reference  to 
the  employment  of  the  auxiliaries  it  contemplates,  will  con- 
tribute much  to  secure  this  element  as  it  may  be  needed. 

Having  now  shown  the  proper  objects  of  the  pulpit ;  its 
shortcomings  hitherto,  in  respect  of  some  of  these  objects, 
and  the  circumstances  which  should  regulate  its  direction,  the 
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next  step  is  to  determine  the  modes  by  which  it  may  be  so 
guarded  and  trained  as  best  to  subserve  its  important  purpo* 
ses* 

A  fundamental  condition  is  that,  not  from  any  motives 
growing  out  of  the  mere  nature  of  the  employment  or  the 
relationships  which  it  secures,  should  men  enter  into  it,  but 
exclusively  from  motives  of  religious  obligation.  These  in- 
deed are  the  only  pure  motives.  Unless  actuated  alone  by 
these,  there  can  be  no  correct  appreciation  of  the  ends  of 
preaching  or  direction  of  the  mind  exclusively  to  them. 
There  can  be  no  proper  use  of  the  instrumentalities  of  the 
pulpit  or  any  suitable  devotion  to  them.  Here  mere  arbitrary 
assumption  or  affectation  can  avail  nothing.  It  is  only  in  the 
light  of  true  motives  that  men  can  rightly  perceive  or  feci  in 
this  great  calling.  Indeed,  when  these  motives  are  not  really 
felt,  men  are  not  apt  to  assume  them,  but  rather  regard  the 
calling  as  a  mere  profession,  whose  legitimate  effect  is  neces- 
sarily useful  and  which  is  to  be  pursued  very  much  as  men 
pursue  any  other  honorable  vocation  in  life.  The  professional 
air  is  too  much  the  characteristic  of  the  pulpit  in  this  day, 
and  is  necessarily  the  result  of  the  absence  of  these  motives. 

Nor  without  these  motives  will  there  exist  that  spirit  of 
self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  which  an  attention  to  many  of 
the  necessary  duties  of  the  pulpit  absolutely  requires.  The 
pulpit,  as  far  as  alt  those  exercises  are  concerned  upon  which 
popularity  and  fame  depend,  does  not  necessarily  demand  a 
sacrifice  of  ease.  But  there  are  many  of  its  duties,  upon 
which  its  usefulness  and  true  success  depend,  which  involve 
drudgery  and  often  painful  hardships,  and  these  will  not  be 
discharged ;  these  self  denying  labors  will  not  be  performed, 
unless  an  all  absorbing,  disinterested  desire  of  usefulness  is 
the  constant  and  dominant  motive  of  action. 

To  secure  the  exclusion  of  all  other,  save  these  highest 
motives,  various  means  should  be  adopted. 

Occasion  should  be  allowed  for  the  existence  of  as  tew 
others  as  possible.  The  circumstances  of  the  pulpit  should 
ever  remain  such  that  men  shall  be  impelled  into  it  by  a  con- 
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trolling  sense  of  daty  rather  than  enticed  into  it  by  the  at** 
tractions  it  offers. 

The  limited  salaries  allowed  to  her  ministers,  by  the  Meth* 
odist  church,  though  attended  by  some  disadvantages,  hare 
contributed  much  to  the  preservation  of  her  purity.  While 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  quarters  they  are  now  in* 
sufficient  and  altogether  too  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  it  is 
yet  true,  that  for  the  purity  of  the  ministry,  its  devotion 
and  success,  they  are  in  others  even  now  sufficiently  libe- 
ral. Uniformity  and  certainty  are  absolutely  required.  But 
in  amount  they  should  never  be  above  the  demands  of  a  pru- 
dent  economy,  or  so  exceed  the  avails  of  similar  qualifica- 
tions in  other  walks  of  life,  as  to  constitute  a  temptation  to 
any  sordid  propensity. 

Neither  should  there  be  anything  like  ease  in  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  pulpit.  The  range  of  its  labors  should  be  as  ex- 
tensive as  is  compatible  with  health  and  practicability.  This 
is  indeed  demanded  by  the  objects  of  the  pulpit  and  by  the 
nature  of  its  instrumentalities,  which  can  be  highly  effective 
on  no  other  principle ;  but  it  is  more  especially  demanded  as 
the  indispensable  condition  for  the  maintenance  of  proper 
motives  in  the  employments  of  the  pulpit.  Indeed,  it  admits 
of  grave  doubt,  whether  there  is  not  something  in  the  rela- 
tions of  a  life  of  laborious  toU  and  personal  self-denial,  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  to  the  development  of  right  ministerial 
qualification,  that  makes  such  a  life  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  highest  ministerial  success.  Difficulties  and  trials,  such 
as  are  encountered  in  a  life  of  this  kind,  alone  can  secure  that 
forgetfulness  of  self,  that  dependence  upon  God,  that  unfalter- 
ing faith,  that  vivid  conception  of  spiritual  realities,  that  zeal 
and  disinterested  affection  for  the  souls  of  men,  necessary  to 
the  most  effective  consecration  to  the  great  objects  of  the 
ministry.  It  is  the  practical  departure  from  this  great  princi- 
ple that  constitutes  the  difference  between  the  ministerial 
operations  of  Methodism,  in  these  days,  and  those  of  former 
years.  And  it  is  to  this  departure  that  is  to  be  traced  most 
of  the  changes  and  modifications  in  Methodistic  economy,  so 
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often  deplored  and  sought  in  vain  to  be  remedied,  since 
the  remedies  proposed  are  without  reference  to  their  true 
origin.  Personal  ease,  the  convenience  of  men,  must  be 
subjected  to  the  interests  of  the  great  work.  Without  this 
principle,  arrangements  or  combinations  of  whatever  kind, 
however  skilful  or  seemingly  well  adapted,  will  £eu1  to  remedy 
inevitable  evils  or  to  supply  the  necessary  agencies.  But  with 
this  princijde,  the  most  important  of  all  others  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  pure  ministry,  there  will  be  a  safeguard  against 
every  invasion  to  which  the  interests  of  Christianity,  and 
even  of  Methodism,  is  liable,  and  a  guaranty  of  the  existence 
of  those  active  qualities  of  zeal  and  enterprise  which  are  the 
efficient  agents  of  constant  progress.  Methodism  should  guard 
this  point.  Against  it,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  the 
heaviest  pressure  will  be  felt.  All  that  is  unsanctified  and 
merely  human  in  the  ministry,  will  wage  against  it  perpetual 
resistance.  This  it  has  done  and  still  does,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared,  not  without  partial  success.  It  is  a  point  vital  to 
Methodism.  Maintain  it,  and  its  original  integrity  and  glory 
will  survive  all  other  changes.  Surrender  it,  and  under  any 
other  arrangement,  all  that  is  distinctive  of,  and  peculiar  to  it, 
must  inevitably  perish. 

But,  perhaps,  no  means  is  more  to  be  relied  on  for  the  main- 
tenance of  right  motives  in  the  pulpit,  than  a  proper  watchful- 
ness on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  original  appointment 
of  the  ministry,  and  of  those  who  have  the  supervision  of 
their  conduct  after  they  are  appointed. 

In  times  of  persecution,  or  when  peculiar  difficulties  encom- 
pass the  path  of  the  ministry,  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  mere 
motives  of  men  is  not  absolutely  important.  This  state  of 
things  is  both  a  safeguard  and  a  purifier.  But  in  our  times, 
the  door  of  admission  into  the  ministry  should  be  rigidly 
guarded.  No  feeling  of  delicacy,  no  timid  shrinking  from 
personal  consequences,  or  careless  indifference  to  the  respon- 
siBUities  involved,  should  prevent  the  observance  of  the  strict- 
est principles  of  scrutiny  in  all  applications  for  this  high  and 
holy  office.    All  the  tests  of  a  divine  call ;  all  the  proper  in- 
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dicatioDS  of  a  high  degree  of  suitable  qaalifications  should 
be  carefully  noted,  and  none  should  be  allowed  admission 
whose  pest  history  and  present  circumstances  do  not  fully 
warrant  the  assurance  of  the  purest  devotion  and  a  highly 
useful  career.  In  the  Methodist  church,  as  the  sanction  of 
several  distinct  bodies  is  required  to  secure  a  full  and  perfect 
commission,  and  consequently  a  division  of  the  responsibi- 
lity involved  in  the  creation  of  ministers,  each  of  the  autho- 
rities concerned  is  apt  to  have  inadequate  views  of  the  solem- 
nity of  the  responsibility,  and  when  tempted,  to  evade  the 
stern  requirements  of  conscience.  Our  church  has  suffered 
from  the  want  of  due  caution  in  the  licensing  of  her  ministers. 
Any  relaxation  or  failure  here  necessarily  entails  consequences 
which  no  system  can  successfully  remedy. 

The  authorities,  whose  duty  it  is  to  supervise  the  character 
of  ministers,  must  be  vigilant  and  rigid  in  the  examination  of 
conduct.  Such  a  system  is  necessary  to  keep  unsuitable  men 
out  of  the  ministry,  and  to  prevent  the  good  from  degenera- 
ting into  the  bad.  This  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  salu- 
tary usages  of  the  Methodist  church.  Without  it,  she  never 
could  have  arisen  above  the  consequences  of  her  loose  method 
of  admission  into  the  ministry ;  much  less  have  maintained  a 
ministerial  corps,  which  in  all  the  qualities  of  purity,  of  zeal, 
and  of  self-sacrificing  devotion,  have  challenged  the  admira* 
tion  of  the  world.  There  is  great  danger  of  relaxation  in  this 
vital  usage.  As  individuals  of  prominence  and  influence  in- 
crease ;  as  the  claims  of  personal  ease  and  indulgence  come  to 
be  more  generally  heeded ;  as  authority  in  the  advancing  spi- 
rit of  insubordination  and  license  becomes  less  stringent,  a 
rule  like  this,  so  repulsive  to  all  that  is  merely  human,  is  apt 
in  its  practical  enforcement,  to  be  gradually  relaxed.  But  if 
Methodism  would  understand  her  true  interests,  she  will  hold 
to  it  in  all  its  rigor  to  the  last  extremity.  It  is  vital  to  the 
purity  of  her  ministry,  and  to  every  element  of  energy  and 
enterprise  which  have  their  origin  in  the  ministry. 

As  it  is  not  upon  any  particular  class,  but  upon  the  masses 
universally,  that  the  pulpit  is  designed  to  act,  it  should  be  so 
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trained  ia  a  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  thought,  tastes,  disr- 
positions  and  habits  of  the  people  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
and  sympathize  with  them  and  to  adapt  itself  to  them.  It  is 
only  when  the  people  are  understood,  their  peculiarities  of 
thought  and  modes  of  life  appreciated  and  recognized,  that 
the  pulpit  can  properly  apply  itself  to  them  or  enjoy  their  ful- 
lest confidence  and  sympathy.  Politicians,  and  all  in  secular 
pursuits  who  desire  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  masses, 
understand  this  principle,  and  hence  in  all  their  exhibitions 
seek  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  popular  standard.  Whatever 
of  learned  disquisition  or  statement  the  country  may  need  may 
be  conveyed  through  the  press  or  by  occasional  lectures. 
But  the  pulpit  must  be  popular.  It  must  recognize  the  peo- 
ple as  they  are,  and  base  all  its  movements  upon  an  intimate 
acquaintance  and  sympathy  with  their  actual  condition  and 
circumstances.  Indeed,  that  class  of  preaching  which  looks 
to  the  regulation  of  the  social  characteristics  of  life  involves 
necessarily  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  people,  and  cannot 
otherwise  be  successfully  conducted.  It  is  because  the  Meth- 
odist pulpit  has  been  trained  to  meet  this  necessary  condition, 
that  its  success  has  so  far  exceeded  others  of  equal  talent  and 
far  greater  learning.  The  itineracy  brings  the  preacher  di- 
rectly and  at  once  into  contact  with  practical  life,  and  while 
it  secures  to  him  an  increasing  knowledge  of  men  as  they  are 
found  on  the  great  theatre  of  action,  it  disciplines  his  powers 
and  modes  of  popular  adaptation  to  the  actual  wants  of  his 
hearers.  Theological  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  establish  a 
style  of  preaching  and  modes  of  thought  without  reference 
to  the  popular  standard,  and  send  out  their  preachers  with- 
out adaptation  to  those  upon  whom  they  are  designed  to 
act.  It  is  because  of  this  superiority  of  the  itineracy 
over  all  theological  schools  for  popularizing  the  pulpit,  for 
training  the  ministry  to  an  adaptation  to  popular  efficiency, 
that  the  Methodist  pulpit  and  the  Methodist  church  have  en- 
joyed a  degree  of  success  far  beyond  that  of  those  who  may 
boast  of  equal  talent  and  greater  learning.  The  itineracy  is 
the  true  theological  school  for  the  ministry.     Properly  regu- 
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lated,  it  is  not  unfavorable  to  the  acquisition  of  theological  lear- 
ning, but  the  learning  which  is  acquired  is  such  as  may  be  di- 
rectly available  to  the  great  purpose  of  immediate  usefulness, 
while  the  mental  discipline  and  general  training  secured  are 
just  such  as  popular  efficiency  demands.  If,  to  imitate  the 
policy  of  other  communions,  the  Methodist  church  should  ever 
incorporate  into  her  economy  a  system  of  regular  theological 
schools,  it  would  be  indeed  a  great  and  fatal  error.  It  would  be 
to  surrender  the  most  potent  of  her  agencies  for  practical  adap- 
tation and  efficiency.  It  would  be  to  unhinge  the  great  sys- 
tem of  adjustment  to  the  objects  before  her,  and  to  render  com- 
paratively impracticable  a  system  which  time  has  shown  to 
have  no  equal. 

We  need  indeed  educated  preachers,  but  not  theological 
schools  to  make  them  so.  Our  colleges,  if  properly  regarded 
and  patronized,  will  supply  the  pulpit  with  the  needed  quota 
of  educated  men.  This  condition  they  are  already  fulfilling. 
Providence  designs  them  to  sustain  this  relation  to  the  church. 
It  is  only  necessary  that  the  church  should  come  up  with  her 
means,  her  prayers  and  her  patronage,  to  the  support  of  these 
institutions,  when  annually  she  would  receive  from  them,  into 
her  ministry,  such  supplies  of  the  educated  as  her  wants  may 
require.  These,  not  being  required  to  pass  through  the  train- 
ing of  intermediate  theological  establishments,  in  which  hab- 
its and  tastes  are  acquired  totally  unfitting  them  for  practical 
efficiency,  but  being  thrown  at  once  into  contact  with  practi- 
cal life,  in  the  great  field  of  the  itineracy,  will  be  trained  to 
availability  in  the  proper  use  of  their  talents  and  acquirements, 
securing  to  the  church  all  the  advantages  of  learning  and  taste 
combined  with  and  controlled  by  such  aptitudes  and  capabili- 
ities  as  will  render  all  tributary  to  general  usefulness. 
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bjr  oeemftj,  the  obeerranoe  of  doctrinal  Cmbs,  for  the  reason 
that  doctrinal  forms  can  oolr  be  ccktiaied  bj  a  ministry  in 
the  cboreh  of  Christ.  Christiuiii  j  is  dirided  into  a  condition 
ot  mdratioa  mad  eeclesiastieal  and  doctrinal  forma.  Or  ve 
maj  rather  and  more  aecoiately  saj,  a  condition  of  salration 
hairing  relation  to,  or  followed  by,  moral  precepts  and  moral 
duties,  and  ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal  fwms  constitute  the 
system  of  the  Christian  religion. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  groonded  upon  the  case  of  the 
thief  on  the  cross,  that  nothing  is  essential  to  salvation  but 
the  condition  of  salration.  It  may  also  be  affirmed,  with 
equal  conclusiveness  and  propriety,  that  whatever  is  essential 
to  salvation  must  enter  into  the  condition  of  salvation.  Mr. 
Wesley^  says :  "  Faith  is  the  necessary  condition  of  justifica- 
tion. Yea,  and  the  only  necessary  condition  thereof." 
With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  proceed  to  discuss  the 
subject  in  hand,  the  question  of  ap'  ^^'  lis  succession.  If  we 
should  appear  to  treat  this  question  in  a  novel  and  original  way, 
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we  desire  our  theory  to  be  jodged  only  by  the  reasons  and  the 
Scriptural  authority  we  may  be  enabled  to  adduce  in  its  sup- 
port. Previous  to  any  enquiry  into  the  character  of  ecclesi- 
astical forms,  we  deem  it  proper  to  define  our  terms.  In  this 
discussion  we  shall  find  frequent  occasion  to  use  the  follow- 
ing Scriptural  terms,  to  wit :  the  "  Kingdom  of  God,"  the 
"  Body  of  Christ,"  and  the  "  Church." 

These  terms  have  three  distinct  and  independent  meanings. 

1.  '*  The  Kingdom  of  God."  AH  accurate  Biblical  readers 
are  familiar  with  the  conversation  that  occurred  between  our 
Saviour  and  Nicodemus,  a  Jewish  ruler.  In  speaking  of  the 
"  kingdom  of  God,"  He  remarked  to  Nicodemus,  <'  Except  a 
man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  He 
is  recorded  by  St.  Mark  to  have  said,  *'  Whoever  shall  not 
receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not 
enter  therein."  He  directed  his  disciples,  be  it  observed,  be- 
fore his  crucifixion,  to  pray  *'  thy  kingdom  come."  He  like- 
wise remarked  to  Pontius  Pilate,  in  reply  to  the  interrogatory 
as  to  the  temporal  nature  of  his  kingdom,  whether  he  were 
the  "king  of  the  Jews,"  "my  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world." 

Now  we  affirm  that  the  kingdom  which  Christ  Jesus  came 
to  introduce,  "  the  kingdom  of  God,"  alluded  to  in  these  and 
many  similar  passages  of  Scripture,  refers  to  a  kingdom 
which  men  can  only  "  see"  by  a  new  birth,  can  only  "  enter" 
into  or  "  receive"  as  a  little  child,  with  all  the  guilelessness 
of  infant  confidence  and  simplicity ;  for  which  Christians 
might  pray  that  it  might  come  before  the  gospel  system  of 
salvation  was  "  finished"  by  the  crowning  act  of  crucifixion, 
and  which  has  neither  a  temporal  origin  nor  a  temporal  ter- 
mination. Hence  we  define  "  the  kingdom  of  God"  to  mean 
the  gospel  plan  of  salvation,  of  which  Christ  Jesus  is  the  au- 
thor. It  means  the  gospel  mode  of  entering  into  communion 
with  God,  and  thereby  securing  the  righteousness  of  God. 
We  define  the  "  kingdom  of  God,"  in  contradistinction  from 
the  "  church,"  with  which  Episcopalian  writers  confound  it, 
as  the  scheme  or  process  of  human  recovery  disclosed  in  this 
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gospel,  because  ^'  a  man"  enters  into  that  spiritual  or  goepd 
kingdom,  or  scheme  of  salvation,  by  the  change  of  the  nev 
birth ;  "  enters  into"  it,  as  a  little  child,  with  all  the  guile- 
lessness  of  infant  confidence  and  simplicity ;  because  it  is  a 
kingdom  that  men  might  pray  that  it  might  come  before  its 
introduction  and  completion,  and  because  it  has  neither  a 
temporal  origin  nor  a  temporal  termination.  And  for  analo- 
gous reasons,  we  affirm  that  the  kingdom  of  God  does  not 
mean  the  church,  because  men  do  not  enter  into  it  by 
the  change  of  the  new  birth,  do  not  receive  it  as  little  chil- 
dren ;  because  it  is  not  such  an  organization  as  men  might 
pray  that  it  might  come,  before  the  crucifixion,  because  it 
then  had  come,  and  then  existed,  and  because  a  church  orgaa- 
ization  has  a  temporal  origin  and  a  temporal  termination,  or 
in  other  words  is,  in  one  respect,  "  of  this  world."  The  ar- 
gument upon  this  head  might  be  greatly  extended,  and  great- 
ly strengthened,  but  is  aside  from  the  main  issue. 

2.  "  The  body  of  Christ."  We  define  the  body  of  Christ 
to  mean  his  true  disciples,  in  contradistinction  from  his  pro- 
fessed disciples.  The  body  of  Christ  is  a  unit.  Christ  is  the 
head  of  the  body,  "from  whom,"  says  St.  Paul,  "the  whole 
body  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working,  in  the  mea- 
sure of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edify- 
ing itself  in  love."  This  has  reference  to  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  not  to  the  church  of  Christ.  "  For  as  the  body  is  one," 
says  the  same  great  writer,  comparing  the  body  of  Christ  to 
the  human  body,  "and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the 
members  of  that  body  being  many,  are  one  body,  so  also  is 
Christ,"  or  Christ's  body.  The  reasoning  of  this  apostle  is, 
that  as  all  the  members  of  the  human  body,  whatever  may 
be  the  diversity  of  their  offices,  constitute  but  one  body, 
compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  unto  increase 
of  strength,  so  all  the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  what- 
ever may  be  the  diversity  of  office,  constitute  a  whole  body, 
fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint 
supplieth,  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love,  in  the  measure 
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which  every  part  snpplieth.     Hence  it  is  that  the  body  is 
Christ,  is  a  unit. 

The  argument  upon  this  head  might  also  be  greatly  extend- 
edf  and  greatly  strengthened,  but*  is  aside  from  the  main 
issue.  Now  in  as  much  as  the  kingdom  of  God  is  a  spiritual 
kingdom,  the  body  of  Christ  are  those  members  of  Christ 
who  enter  into  this  kingdom  by  the  change  of  the  new  birth. 
Hence  it  follows  conclusively,  that  a  person  may  be  in  the 
church  and  yet  not  be  a  member  of  the  "body  of  Christ." 

3.  "  The  Church."  We  define  the  church  of  Christ  to  be 
the  professed  followers  of  Christ,  organized  upon  apostolic 
usage.  The  definition  is  an  important  one,  and  we  desire 
special  attention  to  the  consideration  of  it.  We  adopt  this 
definition  for  two  special  reasons.  1st.  Because  among  the 
professed  followers  of  Christ,  composing  the  church  of  Christ, 
are  to  be  found  "  hypocrites  and  devils,"  as  well  as  saints. 
We  use  Scriptural  terms.  2dly.  Because  unless  the  professed 
followers  of  Christ  organize  upon  the  apostolic  model,  they 
are  not  a  church  of  Christ,  although  there  may  be  members 
of  the  body  of  Christ  or  Christians  among  them. 

We  proceed  now  to  offer  our  theory  of  church  oi^anization, 
the  result  of  patient  and  careful  examination  into  the  word  of 
inspired  wisdom,  and  into  the  practice  of  primitive  times,  for 
adoption  or  rejection ;  a  theory  which,  not  upon  preconceived 
opinions,  but  upon  the  Scripture  and  reason,  we  desire  hum- 
bly, yet  confidently  to  submit  to  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  the 
reader.     He  will  bear  in  mind  our  definitions. 

We  are  seriously  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  scriptures  and  the  practice  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  will  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  following 
propositions ;  1.  That  the  episcopal  form  of  church  govern- 
ment is  the  apostolic  form ;  2.  That  bishops  are  successors  of 
the  apostles ;  3.  That  this  succession  has  ever  been  attended 
by  the  blessings  of  the  Head  of  the  Church ;  4.  That  ordi- 
nation, in  order  to  be  apostolic,  should  be  performed  rather  by 
bishops  than  by  presbyters ;  5.  That  the  original  right  to  or- 
dain by  external  services,  as  well  as  to  expel,  belongs  to  the 
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church  of  God,  by  divine  grant  from  Christ ;  6.  That  there 
are  three  orders  specially  disclosed  in  the  scriptures,  among 
others,  as  having  been  of  apostolic  usage,  to  wit ;  bishops, 
elders  and  deacons ;  7.  That  the  apostles  were  not  apostles, 
because  of  their  order,  but  because  of  their  Christiaiiity. 
We  apprise  the  reader  that  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss 
these  propositions  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  but  we 
think  their  truth  will  appear  as  we  examine  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  origin  and  character  of  ecclesiastical  forms. 

The  enquiry  into  the  source  of  the  right. to  organize  the 
church  of  God,  consisting  of  the  professed  followers  of  Christ, 
in  accordance  with  apostolic  usage,  presents  two  exciting  ques- 
tions ;  1.  Whether  the  original  right  to  ordain  belongs  to  the 
church  of  God  as  an  unalienable  and  inherent  right ;  or  2. 
Whether  it  belongs  to  certain  specific  representatives  of  the 
church,  in  virtue  of  an  authority  coming  in  unbroken  series 
of  ordinations  from  the  hands  of  the  apostles,  not  because 
they  are  representatives  of  the  church  of  Christ,  but  because 
of  the  unction  of  hereditary  unbroken  descent  of  authority 
from  the  apostles. 

As  the  question  now  stands  between  the  Methodist  church 
and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  it  is  contended  by  the 
former,,  not  that  ordination  can  be  performed  by  laymen,  but 
that  the  ordination  of  a  bishop  can  be  performed  by  presby- 
ters or  elders  who  have  received  episcopal  ordination ;  that 
bishops  and  elders  are  of  the  same  order  in  the  church,  but 
not  of  the  same  office. 

As  the  question  now  stands,  the  Methodist  church  have  to 
maintain  one  of  two  propositions ;  either  that  presbyters  or 
elders  have  to  receive  ordination  in  virtue  of  an  unbroken 
chain  from  the  apostles,  or  that  a  layman  can  ordain  a  pres- 
byter or  elder.  Upon  their  system  it  requires  ordained  pres- 
byters or  elders  to  ordain  other  presbyters  or  elders,  or  bish- 
ops. They  contend  that  Mr.  Wesley  being  an  ordained  min- 
ister, and  being  assisted  by  other  ordained  ministers,  had  a 
right  to  ordain  other  ministers  as  elders  and  bishops,  in  virtue 
of  their  ordination  by  ordained  ministers.     We  do  not  under- 
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stand  the  Methodists  to  contend  that  Mr.  Wesley,  had  he 
been  ordained  by  a  layman,  or  had  he  been  unordained  himself, 
being  a  simple  layman,  had  the  right  to  ordain  other  presby- 
ters or  elders  and  bishops.  Hence  they  only  change  the  is- 
sue with  the  Episcopal  church  from  bishops  to  presbyters, 
with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  an  unbroken  order  of  succes- 
sion. 

As  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church,  we  hold  that  it  has 
a  much  safer  and  more  scriptural  ground  to  support  its  fabric 
of  church  organization,  than  a  regular  claim  by  ordination 
through  Mr.  Wesley  up  to  the  apostles.  For  it  will  at  once 
be  perceived,  that  if  a  link  in  the  ordination  chain  from  Mr. 
Wesley  to  the  apostles  be  broken,  they  are  thrown  upon  lay 
ordination.  They  have,  as  the  argument  now  stands,  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  the  ordination  of  presbyters  or  elders, 
that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  does  with  the  ordination 
of  bishops,  viz ;  to  contend  that  the  line  is  unbroken  from 
the  first  apostolic  presbyter  or  elder  to  Mr.  Wesley,  or  to  rely 
upon  the  validity  of  lay  ordination.  If  the  line  be  broken, 
the  subsequent  ordination  must  be  lay  ordination  necessarily. 
It  is  the  profound  remark  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  far-seeing 
of  the  many  sagacious  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Hooker,  whose  admissions  that  deviations  from  the  general 
rule  had  been  frequent  is  notorious ;  that  "  there  may  be  some- 
times very  just  and  sufficient  reason  to  allow  ordination  made 
without  a  bishop.  Where  the  church  must  needs  have  some 
ordained,  and  neither  hath,  nor  can  have  possibly,  a  bishop  to 
ordain,  in  case  of  such  necessity,  the  ordinary  institution  of 
God,  hath  given  oftentimes,  and  may  give  place.  And  there- 
fore we  are  not  simply  without  exception  to  urge  a  lineal  de- 
scent of  power  from  the  apostles  by  continued  succession  of 
bishops  in  every  effectual  ordination.'^  The  enquiry  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged,  into  the  source  of  the  right  under  Christ 
to  organize  the  church  in  conformity  with  apostolic  usage, 
should  always  proceed  upon  the  basis  that  underneath  all  dis- 
tinctions of  ecclesiastical  modus  operandi,  or  forms  of  church 
organization,  lies  the  church  of  Christ.     The  idea  of  a  bishop. 
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or  other  church  officer,  disconnected  from  the  church  of  Grod 
or  other  Christians,  is  an  abstraction.  A  man  cannot  be  a 
bishop  in  the  church,  unless  there  be  a  church.  A  man  can- 
not be  a  bishop,  unless  there  is  some  person  in  esse  for  him 
to  oversee.  A  bishop  is  a  Christian  selected  to  oversee.  To 
oversee  what  ?  Landscape  paintings  ?  No ;  but  other  Chris- 
tians, or  the  church.  Hence  a  bishop  is  the  officer  of  a  church 
or  Christians.  The  same  is  true  of  presbyters  and  deacons. 
The  officers  are  representatives  of  the  church.  Christ  has  a 
church,  and  He  calls  and  the  church  ordains  certain  persons 
to  represent  the  church ;  to  do  what  the  church  itself  cannot 
do  in  order,  through  its  multitudinous  hands.  If  the  officers 
are  the  representatives  of  the  church,  of  course  they  do  not 
represent  themselves,  and  if  they  represent  the  church,  it  is 
the  church  that  acts.  The  church  acts  by  means  of  officers 
or  representatives. 

We  suppose  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  church 
of  Christ  does  not  consist  of  the  ministry  alone.  And  we 
suppose  it  will  be  as  readily  allowed  that  it  does  not  con- 
sist of  the  members,  because  the  church  is  an  organized  num- 
ber of  Christ's  professed  followers.  Hence  professed  mem- 
bers and  minister  constitute  the  church.  Christians  may  con- 
gregate together  for  purposes  of  worship,  but  they  are  not  a 
church.  Members  and  ministers  may  agree  to  congregate  for 
the  purposes  of  worship  and  yet  not  be  a  church.  The  item 
of  proper  organization  in  such  associations  will  be  wanting  in 
order  to  make  a  church.  Yet  further,  members  and  minis- 
ters professing  the  religion  of  Christ  may  congregate  together 
for  the  purposes  of  worship  and  may  organize,  yet  they  will 
not  be  a  church  of  Christ  unless  they  organize  upon  the  apos- 
tolic model.  The  church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  or  col- 
lection of  professed  Christians  organized  upon  the  apostolic 
mode  of  episcopal  supervision.  This  is  what  we  call  a  reg- 
ular church  of  Christ,  consisting  in  bishops,  elders  and  dea- 
cons. When  these  officers  are  regularly  installed  over  a  con- 
gregation or  collection  of  professed  followers  of  Christ,  then 
we  have  a  regular  church  of  God  upon  earth.     Yet  nothing 
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can  be  truer  than  that  Christians  may  make  irregular  associa- 
tions. 

Professed  disciples  of  Christ  may  go  into  irregular  organi- 
zations, but  it  would  clearly  be  improper  to  call  them  the 
church  of  Christ.  The  members  of  irregular  Christian  asso- 
ciations may  be  true  members  of  Christ's  body ;  may,  by  com- 
plying with  the  condition  of  .sal nation,  enter  into  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  God,  and  ultimately  be  saved,  but  they  do  not  be- 
long to  the  church  of  God,  because  the  association  to  which 
they  attached  themselves,  was  irregular,  or  was  not  a  church 
of  Christ,  as  wanting  conformity  with  the  true  model  in  the 
irregular  particular,  whatever  it  may  be.  Unless  such  associ- 
ations be  modeled  upon  the  episcopal  form,  they  are  irregular 
in  that  particular,  and  hence  have  no  just  claim  to  call  them- 
selves a  church  of  Christ,  unless  the  members  of  the  organiza-  . 
tion  deny  the  right  of  the  apostles  to  give  the  true  organiza- 
tion, or  deny  that  they  gave  the  episcopal  form. 

Why  is  the  Methodist  society  a  church  of  Christ  ?  To 
this  answer  we  have  two  conclusive  affirmative  reasons,  but 
in  this  connection,  we  give  but  one.  Certainly,  because  it  is 
composed  of  professed  followers  of  Christ  organized  upon  the 
apostolic  model.  The  right  to  so  organize  themselves  involves 
another  question.  We  do  not  contend  that  an  organization  in 
accordance  with  the  apostolic  model  is  essential  to  salvation, 
but  only  essential  to  make  such  an  organization  a  church. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  chances  of  salvation  for 
the  members  of  regular  and  irregular  Christian  associations, 
we  desire  to  withhold  any  opinion,  farther  than  to  say,  we  en- 
tertain no  kind  of  doubt  but  that  the  apostolic  episcopal  form 
is  the  very  best  form  that  can  be  devised,  and  hence  would  ex- 
hort all  irregular  churches  at  once  to  conform  to  the  model. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  doctrine,  that  a  regular 
church  organization  is  essential  to  salvation,  is  highly  deroga- 
tory to  the  exalted  character  of  the  system  of  salvation  given 
by  Christ  Jesus.  Sooner  would  we  pray  God  that  our  tongue 
might  cleave  to  the  roof  of  our  mouth  than  to  give  utterance 
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to  such  a  doctrine.     Sooner  would  we  desire  that  the  Uood 
that  now  animates  our  heart,  should  stagnate  in  its  course. 

We  proceed  now  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  reader  an 
important  qualification  of  our  doctrine.  Although  we  con- 
tend that  the  right  of  ordination  belongs  to  the  church,  it  be- 
longs to  an  organized  church.  Hence  it  can  only  be  exer- 
cised regularly  by  the  ministry.  That  is  the  law  of  the  model 
If  the  power  of  ordination  is  in  the  bishops,  it  is  only  there 
because  they  are  a  portion  of  the  church,  selected  for  that  par- 
pose,  according  to  the  apostolic  form.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
make  it  plain,  that  the  power  of  ordination  resides  in  the  Epis- 
copal branch  of  the  church,  or  in  those  officers  of  the  chnrdi 
called  bishops,  because  they  are  an  integral  part  or  portion  of 
the  church  designated  for  that  purpose,  and  not  because  they 
'  are  bishops  or  officers.  This  power  resides  in  those  officers 
because  they  are  Christians  or  supposed  to  be  Christians,  and 
not  because  they  are  bishops  by  any  tenure  distinct  from  Chris- 
tianity or  personal  piety.  When  bishops  ordain,  what  are  they 
but  Christians  or  supposed  Christians  officiating  ?  Upon  the 
point  we  are  now  evolving  does  the  whole  question  hinge. 
If  bishops  are  such  in  virtue  of  any  other  qualification  than 
Christianity,  or  personal  qualification  of  piety,  vouching  for 
the  divine  call,  then  the  want  of  that  qualification  would  be 
the  only  ground  for  their  exclusion  from  the  office.  If  an  un- 
broken chain  of  ordination  from  the  apostles  to  the  bishops 
who  ordained  the  officer,  whose  case  we  now  have  under  re- 
view, is  his  qualification  for  the  office,  without  which  he  is  no 
officer,  then  the  want  of  personal  holiness  or  Christianity 
would  not  be  cause  to  divest  the  party  of  office. 

Upon  the  point  in  hand,  we  have  an  authority  that  is  deci- 
sive of  the  question,  and  from  whose  conclusiveness  there  is 
no  appeal.  Why  did  Judas  cease  to  be  a  bishop  ?  He  ceased 
to  be  a  bishop,  or  lost  his  bishoprick,  says  the  inspired  writer, 
"  by  transgression."  Hence  apostles  were  not  apostles  in  vir- 
tue of  their  "order"  but  of  their  Christianity.  If  bishops 
are  officers  because  they  have  been  ordained,  as  such,  in  virtue 
of  a  lineal  descent  of  power  by  unbroken  succession  firom 
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the  apostles,  and  not  ojOlcers  because  they  are  Christians,  or 
supposed  Christians  officiating,  what  right,  pray  tell  us,  has 
the  church  to  break  them  because  of  transgression  or  want  of 
personal  Christianity  or  holiness ! 

The  most  conclusive  proof  that  could  be  given  that  bishops 
are  bishops  because  they  are  Christians,  supposed  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  personal  piety,  to  vouch  for  the  divine  commis- 
sion, and  not  because  an  unction  has  descended  upon  them  in 
virtue  of  an  unbroken  chain  of  ordination  from  the  apostles, 
is,  that  want  of  Christianity,  or  transgression,  is  just  ground 
for  exclusion.  This  is  as  much  as  we  need  to  settle  the  whole 
question.  If  the  want  of  Christianity,  or  of  personal  holi- 
ness, be  a  just  cause  of  exclusion  from  the  office  of  bishop,  the 
cause  cuts  off  the  party  transgressing,  from  any  unction,  that 
might  be  supposed  to  come  from  God,  just  as  completely,  and 
conclusively,  as  though  the  church  had  the  proof  of  the  trans- 
gression before  it,  and  had  acted  upon  it.  The  excellence  of 
the  virtue  attached  to  an  unbroken  line  of  succession,  came 
from  the  hand  of  Christ  upon  the  apostles,  and  comes  upon 
their  qualified  successors  because  they  Are  successors.  Now 
transgression  or  sin  is  a  disqualification.  Hence  when  a  bish- 
op is  guilty  of  adultery,  or  is  an  adulterer,  the  day  preceding 
the  ordination,  the  ordination  is  a  nullity,  so  far  as  the  divine 
unction  is  concerned,  unless  Christ  agrees  to  make  transgres- 
sion a  disqualification  only  after  it  is  found  out,  and  proven 
to  the  satisfaction  of  erring  mortals ;  his  compeers.  Who 
will  maintain  this  point  7  We  are  not  molested  by  this  im- 
pediment because  we  contend  that  ordination  can  be  valid,  if 
the  party  officiating  is  a  Christian,  or  a  supposed  Christian  in 
the  estimation  of  his  compeers,  selected  for  his  Christianity, 
by  professed  followers  of  Christ,  because  we  do  not  believe 
he  carries  away  unction  with  him  in  virtue  of  his  office.  If 
he  be  a  sinner,  the  church  is  innocent,  unless  they  know  his 
sin,  and  God  does  not  condemn  the  innocent  for  the  guilty, 
and  the  ordination  is  valid  because  the  ordination  is  a  form  by 
which  the  church  invests  those  whom  Christ  has  called  and 
commissioned  for  the  ministry,  and  a  defective  ordination  by 
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the  officer  of  the  church  does  not  invalidate  a  divine  call,  nor 
does  a  regular  ordination  correct  the  defect  of  a  want  of  divine 
call  and  commission.  But  how  is  it  with  the  other  doctors  ? 
Their  argument  is,  that  bishops  in  their  peculiar  church  organ- 
ization are  bishops  in  the  church  of  Christ  in  consequence  of 
the  qualification  which  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  they  stand 
in  relation  to  the  apostles  as  successors,  in  lineal,  uobroken  or- 
der of  succession,  and  that  the  promise  of  Christ  to  be  with 
the  apostles  to  the  <'end  of  time"  accrues  to  them  in  conse- 
quence of  that  qualification.  Now,  if  the  qualification  con- 
fers any  unction  or  vitality,  nothing  could  break  the  stream 
of  vitality  but  the  want  of  the  qualification.  Hence,  the  idea 
of  a  bishoprick  being  "  lost"  by  reason  or  in  consequence  of 
"  transgression"  is  absurd  and  ridiculous.  We  suppose  that 
no  text  of  scripture  has  been  more  misinterpreted  than  the 
language  of  the  divine  commission  given  by  the  great  head 
of  the  church  before  his  ascension  when  he  commissioned  them 
to  "  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture." or  as  St.  Matthew  has  it,  "  go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all 
nations."  Teach  them  what  ?  St.  Matthew  did  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  say  what  it  was,  as  it  was  not  likely  that  he 
thought  any  persons  would  imagine  it  to  be  any  other  than 
the  gospel.  Hence,  we  are  to  infer,  that  Christ's  promise  to 
be  with  the  apostles  and  their  successors  was  confined  to  the 
business  which  he  gave  them  a  divine  commission  to  perform. 
He  did  not  mean  that  he  would  be  with  them  in  any  other  res- 
pects. He  did  not  mean  that  he  would  be  with  them  in  their 
mechanical  occupations,  teaching  them  to  be  good  mechanics^ 
tent-makers,  Sec,  His  promise  was  to  be  with  them  when 
they  did  what  he  told  them  to  do.  And  he  is  also,  in  vir- 
tue of  the  promise,  with  their  successors  when  they  do  what 
he  told  the  apostles  to  do,  viz  :  to  preach  the  gospel.  Man- 
ifestly, at  this  day,  Christ  is  not  with  the  successors  of  the 
apostles  in  their  secular  occupations  by  his  divine  ministra- 
tions. Hence,  we  perceive  the  necessity  of  understanding  the 
promise  "  to  be  with  the  apostles"  and  their  successors,  to  the 
end  of  time,  as  confined  exclusively  to  the  particular  business 
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he  committed  to  them.  He  authorized  the  apostles  and  their 
successors  to  preach  the  gospel.  What  is  the  gospel  ?  The 
gospel  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  plan  of  salvation. 
Hence  our  Saviour  is  to  be  understood  as  promising  to  be  with 
his  ministry  only  when  they  were  engaged  in  the  occupation 
of  explaining  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the  gospel. 

Undoubtedly  our  Saviour  is  with  his  ministry  in  another 
sense,  but  that  sepse  is  not  a  peculiar  sense.  He  is  with  his 
ministry,  as  he  is  with  his  members  in  impartations  of  spiri- 
tual succor  and  support.  But  the  promise  to  the  ministry 
now  under  discussion,  was  peculiar  to  them,  and  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  laity.  His  promise,  then,  is  a  promise  peculiar  to 
his  ministry,  to  be  with  them  in  a  peculiar  sense,  while  they 
were  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel,  to  which  the  promise 
was  confined. 

Now,  in  order  to  understand  the  import  of  a  promise  by  Christ 
to  be  with  his  ministry  to  the  end  of  time,  we  must  look  for  the 
evidence  of  that  promise.  If  we  cannot  see  the  evidence,  we  are 
mistaken  in  the  promise ;  and  in  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
promise.  When  we  behold  the  ministry  of  Christ  engaged  in 
explaining  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  as  Christ  himself  explained 
it  to  Nicodemus,  we  behold  sinners  enter  into  the  kingdom, 
by  the  change  of  the  new  birth,  which  is  a  miraculous  work. 
Here  we  evidently  see  the  hand  of  Christ.  Here  is  a  super* 
natural  change,  brought  about  by  Christ,  when  the  gospel  is 
preached  by  his  ministry.  Here  we  see  that  Christ  is  with 
his  ministry.  Here  we  see  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  ob- 
vious to  the  senses.  Persons  become  members  of  Christ's 
body,  by  being  translated  from  nature's  darkness  into  the  mar- 
velous light  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  converted  to  God ;  old 
things  are  passed  away,  and  behold  all  things  are  new.  Here 
is  the  evidence  of  the  promise. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  same  test  to  the  other  interpretation ; 
that  the  promise  of  Christ  was  to  be  with  his  ministry  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense  when  they  are  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  conferring 
ordination.  If  Christ  be  with  them  in  divine  assistance  and 
unction^  that  assistance  and  that  unction  would  be  efficacious  to 
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answer  the  end  and  design  of  ordination.  The  end  and  ob* 
ject  of  ordination  is  to  select  Christians  to  officiate  as  minis- 
ters in  the  church  of  Christ.  The  end  and  object  is  to  airoid 
the  selection  of  '^devils  and  hypocrites."  Now  if  Christ  is  with 
his  ministers,  in  any  advantageous  sense,  with  divine  impar- 
tations  of  unction  and  vitality,  the  result  of  that  unerring  in- 
terposition to  effectuate  a  particular  purpose  would  be,  that 
that  end  would  be  gained  by  his  true  ministry  with  infallible 
certainty.  But  when  we  look  upon  those  churches  that  hold 
to  this  doctrine,  we  find  <<  hypocrites  and  devils"  among  the 
ministry.  On  this  point,  let  history  answer.  They  make 
mistakes,  and  fail,  with  all  their  boasted  advantages  of  super- 
natural unction,  to  subserve  the  end  for  which  the  supernat- 
ural unction  was  specially  given,  according  to  their  doctrine. 

We  contend  that  personal  piety  is  a  necessary  qualification 
for  the  office  of  a  bishop.  And  if  the  ministry  had  some  in- 
fidlible  mode  by  which  to  judge  the  question  of  piety,  the  in- 
stance of  the  ordination  of  a  hypocrite  would  never  occor. 
But  as  the  church  cannot  tell  with  perfect  certainty,  it  is  lia- 
ble to  be  imposed  upon.  But  upon  our  theory,  as  the  bishop 
is  the  officer  of  the  church,  his  ordination,  should  he  chance 
to  ordain,  while  a  hypocrite,  would  not  invalidate  the  ordina- 
tion of  a  good  applicant,  because  he  is  merely  the  officer  of 
the  church,  and  it  is  hence  the  church  that  acts,  and  not  the 
officer.  But  if  the  officer,  as  a  bishop  undoubtedly  is,  acts 
from  a  transmitted  divine  vitality,  in  virtue  of  being  a  lineal 
successor  of  the  apostles,  and  of  course  attended  by  the  aid 
and  ministrations  of  Christ,  he  must  act  by  a  jure  divino  right, 
or  the  right  of  office,  regardless  of  other  consideration  than 
his  own  pleasure,  and  the  divine  right  he  may  derive,  or  be 
supposed  to  derive,  from  the  transmitted  unction.  If  he  acts 
from  the  laws  of  Christianity,  he  is  the  officer  of  the  church, 
for  the  church  consists  of  those  persons  who  are  formed  into 
associations  under  this  law. 

If  the  laws  of  Christianity  are  the  laws  of  Christians, 
enacted  by  a  divine  lawgiver,  and  these  laws  are  binding  upon 
Christians,  irrespective  of  station  or  official  organization,  then 
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it  follows  conclusively,  that  when  a  Christiaa  becomes  a  min- 
ister of  the  lawgiver,  he  is  nothing  more  and  nothing  less 
than  a  Christian.  And  it  also  follows,  with  equal  conclusive- 
ness, that  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  Christian,  he  ceases  to  be 
an  officer  ear  vi  termini.  The  laws  of  Christianity  being  the 
laws  of  the  lawgiver,  he  is  bound  by  them  as  well  as  the 
church,  because  these  laws  are  his  voluntary  pleasure.  God, 
as  the  author  of  the  laws  of  Christianity,  cannot  depart  from 
those  laws  without  a  modification  of  the,  laws.  Now,  under 
the  laws  of  Christianity,  it  being  necessary  that  a  bishop 
should  not  be  a  devil  or  a  hypocrite,  a  bishop  whom  he  se- 
lects as  a  bishop  because  he  is  a  Christian,  must,  in  his  esti- 
mation and  decision,  cease  to  be  a  bishop  the  very  moment  when 
he  ceases  to  be  a  Christian,  or  when  he  becomes  a  devil  or  a 
hypocrite,  But  he  may  continue  to  be  a  bishop  in  human 
estimation  even  after  he  ceases  to  be  a  Christian,  because  the 
disqualification  may  not  be  known.  If  the  laws  of  Christi- 
anity are  the  laws  of  God  and  the  church,  and  sin  is  a  dis- 
qualification for  the  office  of  bishop,  it  is  a  disqualification 
emanating  from  divine  authority,  and  binding  the  divine  au- 
thority, so  to  say.  It  is  not  a  disqualification  because  man 
says  it  is  a  disqualification.  But  it  is  a  disqualification  be- 
cause the  judge,  or  supreme  law-giving  authority  of  the 
church,  says  it  is  a  disqualification,  by  whom  bishops  are 
called. 

Now  in  as  much  as  sin  or  transgression  is  a  disqualification 
for  the  office  of  a  bishop  in  the  eye  of  the  supreme  lawgiver, 
as  well  as  in  the  code  of  the  appointing  or  ordaining  power, 
it  follows  inevitably,  that  if  the  appointing  or  ordaining  pow- 
er makes  a  mistake,  and  selects  and  ordains  a  person  cut  off 
from  the  office  by  an  unalterable  and  complete  disqualification 
in  the  estimation  of  the  judge,  he  certainly  cannot  be  a 
bishop  in  the  estimation  of  the  judge.  Now  even  upon  the 
hypothesis  of  the  apostolic  succession  doctors,  the  virtue  and 
unction  of  the  lawgiver  and  judge  only  descend  upon  the 
genuine  bishops  of  his  church.    Hence  transgression  makes 
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a  break  in  the  succession.  Can  we  hear  from  them  upon  this 
point  ? 

These  views  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  ministry  of  the  gospel  and  a  priesthood.  No  doc- 
trine can  be  plainer,  in  the  entire  range  of  the  gospel,  than 
that  our  Saviour  abolished  a  priesthood.  Under  the  gospel, 
he  has  a  ministry  of  reconciliation,  but  he  has  no  priest. 
What  is  a  priest  ?  One  that  offers  sacrifices.  Gospel  min- 
isters have  no  sacrifices  to  offer  that  are  not  offered  in 
common  by  every  true  disciple  of  Christ.  For  this  distinc- 
tion, and  the  establishment  of  it,  let  us  refer  briefly  to  the 
word  of  God.  Peter,  in  his  epistle  to  the  general  disciples  of 
Christ,  says,  "  Ye  also  as  lively  stones  are  built  up  a  spiritual 
house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  ac- 
ceptable to  God  by  Christ  Jesus."  In  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion, St.  John  ascribes  glory  to  Christ,  who  has  "  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and 
priests  unto  God."  Hence  all  the  disciples  of  Christ  are 
priests,  in  the  sense  that  they  have  an  equal  right  to  offer 
sacrifices  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God,  the  only  descrip- 
tion of  sacrifices  known  to  the  gospel.  There  were  sacrifices 
to  be  made  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  priesthood  then,  but  when  Christ  made  the  great 
sacrifice  of  himself  upon  Calvary,  to  which  all  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  pointed,  he  made  it  *'  once  for  all,"  and  of  neces- 
sity the  priesthood  terminated. 

The  question  of  a  Christian  ministry  is  a  different  question. 
Because  all  Christians  are  priests  in  the  sense  that  they  ha^e 
a  common  right  to  offer  the  spiritual  sacrifices  of  an  humble 
and  contrite  heart,  as  well  as  adoration  and  love,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  they  have  a  common  or  equal  right  to  be 
ministers  under  the  gospel  dispensation.  None  are  ministers 
of  the  new  covenant  who  are  not  csHled  of  Christ  and  or- 
dained by  the  church  after  the  apostolic  model.  The  impres- 
sion that  has,  in  some  instances,  taken  hold  of  the  public  mind, 
that  because  all  Christians  are  priests,  and  have  an  equal  right 
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to  offer  sacrifices,  that  they  hare  also  an  equal  right  to  be  min- 
isters of  the  gospel,  has  been  attended  with  the  most  pemici* 
ous  and  leveling  tendencies,  not  less  destructive  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  ministerial  character  than  destructive  of  its  effici- 
ency, as  a  means  in  the  hand  of  God  for  the  moral  regenera- 
tion of  the  world.  The  character  of  a  Christian  minister  is 
one  of  august  sanctity,  and  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  laity 
as  of  the  clergy,  upon  the  ground  of  their  common  Christi- 
anity, to  preserve  its  primitive  relation  to  God  and  to  the 
church  in  undiminished  strength  and  purity. 

We  desire  to  present  to  the  reader  an  additional  qualifica- 
tion of  our  doctrine.  Although  we  consider  the  church  to  be 
the  professed  followers  of  Christ,  organized  upon  the  episco- 
})al  form,  we  draw  a  wide  and  most  important  distinction  be- 
tween this  church  and  the  true  church  of  God.  The  church 
is  that  body  that  Christians  are  directed  to  regard  as  the 
church  by  a  particular  rule  of  divine  institution.  But  Chris- 
tians, being  erriffg  men,  often  include  men  in  the  church  who 
are  not  Christians.  The  true  church  of  God  are  those  pro- 
fessors of  Christ  who  adopt  the  apostolic  form  in  their  church 
organization,  and  who  are  genuine  Christians. 

This  distinction  is  borne  out  by  various  references  in  the 
word  of  God.  When  the  Scriptures  refer  to  the  true  church, 
the  visible  church  is  not  indicated.  When  they  refer  to  the 
visible  church,  the  true  church  is  not  indicated.  The  true 
church  indicates  the  body  of  Christ.  Upon  this  point  we 
desire  to  propound  this  question,  can  any  church,  or  Chris- 
tian organization,  into  which  the  Christian  world  is  divided, 
predicate  a  just  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  true  church  of 
God  or  body  of  Christ,  unless  it  puts  its  claim  upon  the 
ground  that  it  answers  the  description  and  comes  up  to  the 
similitude  or  representation  given  of  the  true  church  in  the 
word  of  inspired  wisdom  ?  We  do  not  suppose  that  any  un- 
prejudiced mind  would  call  any  body  of  men  and  women  the 
true  church,  so  particularly  described  by  inspired  writers,  as 
the  true  church  has  been,  unless  it  comes  up  fairly  and  fully 
in  every  minute  particular,  to  a  description  proceeding  from  that 
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wisdom  thai  could  not  anr  in  the  descriptioni  in  any  remote  or 
conceivable  degree.  It  must  be  allowed,  it  would  seem,  that 
inspired  wisdom  could  truly  describe  the  true  church.  Bat 
this  is  not  all.  We  do  not  think  we  go  too  far  when  we 
affirm,  that  it  appears  to  be  utterly  repugnant  to  a  fair  recog- 
nition and  obedience  of  infallible  teachings,  to  call  any  body 
or  association  of  men  and  women  the  true  church  of  Crod 
that  does  not  answer  the  description  of  the.  true  church  given 
by  persons  thai  both  knew  entirely,  and  hence  could  not  mis- 
take in  particulars  important,  weighty  and  impressive,  when 
there  is  another  body  or  class  of  men  to  be  found  that  does 
come  up  to  and  answer  the  description  perfectly.  Now  it  is 
plainly  true,  that  the  visible  church ;  that  no  branch  of  the 
visible  church  answers  the  descriptiixi,  and  that  the  genuine 
followers  of  Christ,  those  who  have  been  bom  into  the  spirit- 
ual kingdom  of  Christ  by  the  change  of  the  new  birth,  do. 
Hence  we  arrive  at  this  conclusion;  the  true  disciples  of 
Christ  are  those  who  are  members  of  the  Mngdom  of  Grod, 
and  the  members  of  the  visible  church  are  his  professed  fol- 
lowers. Many  Episcopalian  writers,  of  eminence,  refuse  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  visible  church  and  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  or  rather  between  the  members  of  the  two. 
They  contend  that  God  is  the  Father  of  the  family  of  the 
visible  church ;  that  he  is  the  Father  of  all  who  are  inducted 
into  his  church  by  a  valid  ordinance  of  baptism,  performed 
by  truly  ordained,  hereditary  officers  of  the  church,  and  that 
in  this  family  some  of  the  children  are  bad  and  some  are 
good.  And  they  attempt  to  prove  it  by  an  illustration. 
They  say  ^<that  a  human  Father  may  have  a  number  of 
children,  some  good,  some  bad ;  the  latter  are  still  his  chil- 
dren." And  with  the  illustration  the  argument  closes.  But 
in  opposition  to  this  reasoning,  it  may  be  replied,  that  even  if 
the  analogy  were  not  intolerable  upon  the  ground  of  its  inap- 
plicability to  a  being  of  infinite  attributes  of  spirituality ;  if 
not  for  the  reason  of  its  impiety,  still  that  God  does  not 
reckon  his  children  by  natural  generation.  We  admit  there 
might  be  some  force  in  the  illustration,  if  God's  spiritual  off- 
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spring  were  propagated  by  natural  generation.  Bat  will  they 
contend  for  such  a  monstroas  falsity  ? 

The  spiritual  children  of  God  are  neither  made  such  by 
natural  generation  nor  by  observance  of  external  formalities, 
but  by  enterinl^  into  the  kingdom  of  God  with  all  the  confi- 
dent guilelessness  of  children.  Hence  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
doubt  with  either  party.  The  question  of  the  proof  of  this 
change,  resulting  in  the  consciousness  of  personal  acceptance, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  in  the  entire 
economy  of  the  gospel,  but  we  forbear  to  pursue  it.  Christ 
says  of  the  sheep  of  his  flock,  that  they  *'  know  his  voice 
and  follow  him ;"  that  they  are  the  <<  light  of  the  world,"  are 
"  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  God,"  "  by  one  spirit  are  all 
baptized  into  one  body,"  have  a  '*  unity  of  the  faith,"  are 
"  reconciled"  to  God,  to  whom  is  ^'  made  manifest  the  m3rs- 
tery  which  hath  been  hid  from  age  to  age,"  <<  to  whom  God 
hath  made  known  the  glory  of  this  mystery,"  who  have 
"  received  Christ  Jesus,"  who  are  <<  complete  in  him,"  who 
<'  walk  in  the  light."  This  is  descriptive  of  the  members  of 
the  true  church  or  body  of  Christ.  We  close  this  view  of 
the  subject  by  this  question :  did  Judas,  and  the  many  Ju- 
dases  and  hypocrites  in  the  visible  church,  that  have  since  dis- 
graced their  profession,  and  have  never  been  found  out  and 
exposed,  ''know  his  voice,"  and  did  they  "follow  him?" 
Were  they  "  the  light  of  the  world,"  "  reconciled  to  God," 
''  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  God,"  "  by  one  spirit  bap- 
tized into  one  body  ?"  &c.    Who  will  maintain  it  ? 

We  have  heretofore  remarked  that  to  the  question,  is  the 
Methodist  church  a  valid  church  of  God,  we  had  two  conclu- 
sive affirmative  answers ;  one  of  which  we  gave.  We  pro- 
ceed now  to  give  the  other.  The  reader  will  remember  that 
the  reason  we  gave  was,  that  this  church  was  composed  of 
professed  followers  of  Christ  organized  upon  the  apostolic 
model.  Before  we  proceed  to  the  second,  we  will  say  a  few 
additional  words  with  regard  to  this  first  reason.  We  say  the 
Methodist  church  is  a  church  of  God,  because  it  is  composed 
of  professed  followers  of  Christ.     This  reason,  as  far  as  it 
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goes,  wilt  be  admitted  by  every  organization  of  men,  claimiag 
to  be  a  church,  now  in  existence.  Every  organization  of  men 
now  in  existence,  calling  itself  the  church  of  Christ,  is  com- 
posed of  professed  followers  of  Christ  Jesus.  But  we  say 
yet  farther,  that  the  Methodist  church  is  the  church  of  Christ, 
because  the  professed  followers  of  Christ  in  it  are  organized 
upon  the  apostolic  model.  If  this  reason  be  not  a  good  one, 
the  objector  would  have  to  shew  that  her  organization  differs 
from  the  apostolic  form.  So  far  as  appears  to  the  contrary, 
from  an  inspection  of  her  form  by  living  witnesses,  she  would 
be  pronounced  to  be  apostolic  by  every  spectator  who  agrees 
that  the  form  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  is  apostolic. 
If  her  claim  to  be  apostolic  be  at  all  opposed  by  a  member  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  it  must  be  from  something 
de  hors  her  present  appearance;  something  not  upon  the 
face  of  her  present  form;  something  in  the  shape,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  break  in  the  line  of  apostolic  descent. 

We  will,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  say  that  some  one  now, 
at  this  day,  asserts  that  the  Methodist  church  is  not  a  church 
of  Christ,  in  consequence  of  some  defect  occurring,  say  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Let  us  look  at  this  argument  in  connec- 
tion with  the  specific  directions  of  Christ,  or  the  laws  of 
Christianity.  Undoubtedly  we  may  take  it  as  a  well  settled 
and  indisputable  truth,  that  wherever  Christ  Jesus  has  given 
a  plain  and  express  command  for  the  government  and  gui- 
dance of  individuals,  they  have  a  right  to  obey  him,  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  human  hindrances  of  whatever  character,  in  every 
circumstance  in  which  they  may  be  called  upon  by  the  inter- 
ests of  salvation  to  act  upon  the  command.  The  law  to 
which  we  here  allude  is  that  individuals  have  the  divine  au- 
thority of  Christ  to  "  judge"  the  very  question  at  issue,  the 
question  who  are  Christians,  or  whether  the  members  of 
organizations  are  Christians  by  the  rule  of  "fruit."  The 
promise  of  Christ  is  that  he  will  be  with  his  church,  or  min- 
istry, in  a  way  manifest  to  human  observation,  which  is  im- 
plied by  the  form  of  expression  used  upon  the  occasion  of  its 
delivery. 
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Now  suppose  that  the  Methodist  church  presents  her  claim 
to  be  considered  as  a  church  of  Ood  to  the  world  of  the  pre- 
sent day.     The  question  at  once  arises,  has  the  living  world 
the  right  to  obey  Christ  with  regard  to  the  viery  question  that 
he  has  authorized  men  to  decide  by  the  rule  of  his  institu- 
tion, or  are  they  precluded  by  a  process  of  abstract  reasoning, 
and  are  they  thrown  upon  a  rule,  involved  by  universal  agree- 
ment in  the  utmost  obscurity  ?     Is  there  no  authority  in  the 
express  command  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  is  it  to  yield  to  a  differ- 
ent and  dissimilar  one  of  purely  human  invention  and  author- 
ity ?     We  here  present  the  argument  as  occuring  between  the 
world  of  the  present  day  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
with  regard  to  the  question,  whether  the  Methodist  church  is 
a  true  church  of  Christ.     We  are  to  understand  the  Episco- 
pal church  as  contending  at  the  bar  of  the  public  judgment,  that 
the  living  world^as  no  right  to  act  upon  the  express  command 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  will  have  to  decide  by  another  rule  that  is  in 
its  nature  complex  and  in  volved,  that  depends  upon  a  thousand 
improbable  contingencies,  the  happening  of  every  one  of  which 
is%ssential  to  the  validity  of  the  rule,  or  rather  the  failure  of 
one  among  a  thousand  improbable  contingencies  is  fatal  to  the 
validity  of  the  rule,  necessary  to  be  preserved  unbroken  during 
a  period  of  universal  darkness  and  stupidity  and  corruption 
both  in  the  world  and  in  the  church.     If  the  Episcopal  church 
admits  the  right  of  the  present  world  to  obey  Christ  Jesus  and 
judge  Christians  by  their  fruits,  it  is  an  abandonment  of  the 
argument  of  the  necessity  of  an  unbroken  series  of  hereditary 
ordinations  from  the  apostles  and  a  clear  admission  of  the  va- 
lidity of  lay  ordination.     There  is  no  middle  ground  between 
lay  ordination  and  the  necessity  of  the  apostolic  succession. 
If  lay  ordination  is  valueless,  then  we  have  to  maintain  the 
apostolic  succession,  or  confess  we  have  no  church  of  Christ. 
We  proceed  to^reconcile  the  seeming  contradiction  between 
the  doctrine  that  Episcopal  ordination  is  the  apostolic  form  and 
the  validity  of  lay  ordination.     Were  those  organized  associ- 
ations of  Christians,  not  modeled  upon  the  Episcopal  form,  now 
to  determine  by  general  agreement  to  recognize  their  ecclesi- 
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astical  formS|  and  were  to  arrange  upon  the  apostolic  mode,  one 
of  two  things  would  follow ;  either  that  a  people  cannot 
obey  Christ  in  what  they  judge  to  be  proper  obedience,  or  lay 
delegation  in  their  case  would  be  proper.  In  such  a  supposed 
case,  the  ri^ht  of  ordination  would  vest  in  such  Christians  as 
might  be  indicated  by  their  character  or  position,  and  who 
might  be  selected  by  the  organization,  regardless  of  existing 
distinctions,  to  resort  to  a  prescribed  mode.  If  this  doctrine  be 
admitted,  it  could  only  occur  in  the  history  of  any  church  bat 
once,  unless  the  organization  should  be  severed  by  seceding 
branches.  What  is  ordination?  It  is  the  form  used  by 
Christians  who  have  a  consitution,  or  Bible,  of  perpetual  obli- 
gation to  indicate  or  declare  who,  under  Christ,  shall  cany 
out  the  substantive  clauses  of  the  constitution.  The  end 
of  the  constitution,  sought  to  be  effected  by  ecclesiastical 
forms,  is  to  preach  Christ  or  the  gospel,  Cb  propagate  the 
religion  of  Christ,  to  teach  the  knowledge  of  the  way  to 
Christ  or  into  his  spiritual  kingdom.  Ordination  is  a  declara- 
tive act.  Hence  it  only  has  virtue  as  its  declaration  is  true. 
Ordination  being  a  recognition  of  a  supposed  essential  prAe- 
quisite  of  a  divine  call,  is  a  nullity  where  the  essential  prere- 
quisite is  wanting.  Hence  it  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  trans- 
mitted, if  the  party  to  whom  it  is  transmitted  can,  at  all,  make 
a  mistake. 

We  admit  our  inability  to  comprehend  the  distinction  be- 
tween an  order  and  an  office,  as  applied  to  the  ministry  of 
Christ  Jesus.  If  there  be  an  order  of  ministers  under  the 
gospel,  we  are  certainly  in  the  dark.  An  order  is  indicative 
of  something  distinct  from  the  body  with  which  it  holds  a 
peculiar  connection.  The  most  objectionable  view  of  Epis- 
copal ordination  is  that  bishops  are  an  order.  If  bishops 
constitute  an  order  in  the  church,  they  are  not  the  officers 
of  the  church ;  they  do  not  form  an  integral  and  homo- 
geneous part  or  portion  of  the  church.  They  have  an 
authority  distinct  from  the  church,  and  hence  are  an  order 
jure  divino.  If  presbyters  are  an  order  in  the  church, 
they  are  an  order  jure  divino.    The  same  authority  in  the 
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bishops  that  Methodists  repudiate  is  just  as  objectionable  if 
it  subsists  in  an  order  of  presbyters.  Indeed,  the  difference 
in  the  question  is  hardly  worthy  the  candle.  What  chance  is 
there  between  an  otdet  of  presbyters  and  an  order  of  bishops, 
if  they  both  rule  by  an  authority  distinct  from  the  church 
and  laws  of  Christianity ;  or  in  other  words,  if  they  rule  by 
a  jure  divino  right  ?  Dr.  Bangs,  in  his  Original  Church,  says, 
<'  That  the  terms  bishop,  and  presbyter  or  elder,  signified  in 
the  primitive  church  the  same  order  of  ministers."  Presby- 
terian writers  maintain  that  "  Our  Saviour,  during  his  personal 
ministry,  appointed  but  one  order."  Mr.  Wesley  says,  '<  Liord 
King's  account  of  the  primitive  church  convinced  me,  many 
years  ago,  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  the  same  order,  and 
consequently  have  the  same  right  to  ordain."  The  authority 
seems  to  be  conclusive. 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  received  doctrine  of  our  church,  that 
elders  and  bishops  are  of  the  same  order  in  the  church,  and 
have  the  same  right  to  ordain.  So  far,  then,  it  would  seem, 
as  our  organization  has  abridged  the  right  of  the  elders,  it  has 
departed  from  primitive  usage.  If  eld^s  and  bishops  had 
in  the  primitive  or  apostolic  church  of  Christ,  the  same  right 
to  ordain,  every  subsequent  church,  in  order  to  be  apostolic, 
should  certainly  conform  to  the  rule,  and  hence  elders  and 
bishops  should  ordain  indifferently.  That  is  not  done  in  the 
Methodist  church.  The  practice  and  theory  of  the  Methodist 
church  differ.  We  believe  the  practice  of  the  Methodist  church 
to  be  primitive  and  apostolic,  and  that  there  is  no  order  in  her 
church ;  all  of  her  ministers  are  church  officers  and  church 
delegates ;  they  are  not  orders  of  men  deriving  their  authority 
from  an  hereditary,  unbroken  descent  of  power,  jure  divino^ 
from  Christ  through  the  apostles.  If  there  be  an  order  of 
clergymen  in  the  church,  it  is  an  order,  jure  divino,  or  it  is 
no  order  at  all,  but  an  office.  We  thuik  the  language  of  Mr. 
Wesley  has  been  misunderstood.  We  think  BIr.  Wesley  means 
to  affirm,  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  of  the  same  grade  or 
rank  in  the  church ;  that  the  grades  of  all  ministers  are  the 
same,  since  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  not  designated  by 
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orders,  bat  by  duties ;  that  the  only  thing  that  distinguishes 
one  church  officer  from  another,  is  his  duties ;  that  in  point 
of  rank  or  order,  they  ail  rank  alike,  as  the  servants  of  Christ's 
church ;  ministers  of  the  everlasting  gospel,  and  not  otherwise 
ministers ;  ministers,  not  because  of  a  descent  of  power  upon 
their  order  in  virtue  of  an  unbroken  inheritance  of  authority 
from  the  apostles,  but  because  they  are  called  of  Christ  to 
preside  over  his  church,  to  perform  duties  in  his  church,  and 
ordained  by  the  church  in  conformity  with  precedent  call. 
The  idea  of  a  call  to  the  ministry  by  Christ,  at  this  day, 
is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  existence  of  an  order  of  ministers. 
An  order  of  ministers  necessarily  includes  the  idea  of  self- 
creation.  It  is  under  a  necessity  to  continue  itself.  And 
this  right  to  continue  itself  is  what  makes  it  an  order.  When 
the  right  of  self-continuation  jure  divino  is  surrendered,  it 
ceases  to  be  an  order.  The  association  or  class  designated 
presbyters,  if  not  an  order,  self  constituting,  jure  divino^  at 
once  becomes  official.  We  believe  that  Christ  especially  and 
cautiously  and  deliberately  guarded  bis  church  against  orders. 
He  appointed  officers,  but  no  orders,  or  principles,  or  germs 
of  continuance.  The  very  nature  and  matrix  of  an  order  is 
a  germ  or  principle  of  continuance. 

If  Christ  has  but  '^  one  church,"  and  he  cannot  have  but 
one,  and  an  order  in  that  church  holds  the  principle  of  con- 
tinuance, the  order  is  the  church.  Can  this  conclusion  be 
avoided  ?  Wherever  the  principle  of  continuance  is,  there  is 
the  heart  or  soul  of  the  system,  and  the  members  are  but 
satellites  or  appendages  of  the  order.  The  church  of  Christ, 
then,  undoubtedly,  is  in  the  presbyters.  "  Establishing  the 
fact,"  say  Presbyterian  writers,  '<  of  a  personal  prelatical 
succession,  establishes  that  of  Presbyterian  succession:  for 
the  prelate  was  first  presbyter ;  and  the  greater  includes  the 
less."  In  opposition  to  this,  we  believe  that  Christ,  in  the 
gospel,  became  himself  the  High  Priest  of  the  church ;  not 
the  High  Priest  of  the  ministers ;  and  holds  in  his  own  firm 
grasp  the  principle  of  continuance,  regardless  of  all  orders  of 
a  human  institution  ;  and  calls  bishops,  and  calls  presbyters, 
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and  calls  deacons,  to  perform  duties  in  his  church  as  the  offi- 
cers of  the  church ;  and  thus  avoids  the  principle  of  corrup- 
tion inherent  in  orders ;  Christ  avoids  '<  endless  genealogies," 
inseparable  from  orders.  An  order  is  only  valid  as  it  com- 
plies with  the  principle  of  continuance,  and  hence  we  see  the 
arid  field  of  '^  endless"  questions  of  ^<  genealogy"  to  vex  the 
church  throughout  all  time ;  {vide,  the  cases  of  Hobart  and 
Griswold,  and  the  thousands  that  have  occurred  in  Europe 
involving  questions  of  regularity  in  ordination.)  These  ques- 
tions have  not  been  dead  and  unproductive  things  in  Christ's 
church.  They  have  been  attended  with  cropped  ears,  slit 
noses,  banishment^  torture  and  death. 

When  men  affirm  that  there  is  but  one  order  in  the  church, 
they  surely  mean  that  all  ministers  of  Christ  stand  upon  an 
equality.  Equality  how  ?  Equality  as  to  duties  ?  Certainly 
not.  The  right  to  ordain  is  in  the  bishops.  Equality  as 
Christians  is  meant.  All  Christians  are  equal  as  Christians, 
and  a  bishop  is  nothing  more  than  a  Christian  performing  cer- 
tain duties.  But  we  do  not  think  any  other  Christian  has  a 
right  to  perform  those  duties  unless  he  is  made  a  bishop. 
The  distinction  is  very  important  and  should  be  fully  evolved. 
Who  is  a  bishop  ?  He  is  a  Christian,  or  a  supposed  Christian, 
called  of  Christ,  and  recognized  by  other  Christians  to  per- 
form certain  duties.  Does  that  make  him  any  thing  else  than 
a  Christian  ?  Does  that  make  him  any  thing  else  than  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  the  church  ?  Is  he  not  (he  officer  of  the 
church  to  do  those  things  for  the  church  ?  Or  is  he  his  own 
officer  ?  Is  he  of  an  order  ?  The  same  reasoning  applies  to 
an  elder  or  presbyter.  A  presbyter  being  an  officer  of  the 
church,  is  still  a  member  or  portion  of  or  a  party  in  the 
church.  He  is  a  Christian,  not  the  member  of  an  order,  hold- 
ing the  principle  of  self-continuance.  He  is  responsible  to 
the  church  for  the  performance  of  his  duties.  But  then  we 
must  not  suppose  that  the  church  means  Christians  generally 
or  the  members  of  the  church.  A  church  is  not  a  church 
until  it  is  organized  with  bishops,  elders  and  deacons.     When 
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a  church  organizes,  (and  it  is  not  a  church  until  it  is  orga- 
nized,) then  when  we  say  the  presbyters  and  bishops  are  re* 
sponsible  to  the  church,  we  mean  that  they  are  responsible  to 
other  officers,  as  bishops  and  presbyters,  who  represent  the 
church. 

We  maintain  that  there  can  be  no  church  without  bish- 
ops, elders  and  deacons  and  members.  Whenever  they  are 
otherwise,  they  are  not  a  church,  but  a  mere  collection  of 
Christians.  We  maintain  that  any  association  or  collection  of 
Christians  has  the  right  to  attach  themselves  to  some  orga- 
nized church,  or  to  some  mere  collection  of  Christians,  held 
together  by  some  other  organization  of  their  own  creation,  as 
the  case  of  the  primitive  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches. 
All  men  have  this  right  undoubtedly,  only  so  far  modified  as 
men  are  under  an  obligation  to  follow  the  original  model. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  original  model  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, or  necessary  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  salvation,  but 
we  think  it  infinitely  better  for  either  purpose.  Every  man 
now  who  joins  the  Methodist  church  organizes  himself  upon 
the  apostolic  model,  supposing  the  organization  to  be  correct 
in  that  particular.  What  one  can  do,  a  thousand  can  do. 
Suppose  the  entire  Baptist  church  were  to  join  itself  to  the 
Methodist  church  to-morrow,  would  it  not  organize  itself 
upon  the  model  of  the  Methodist  church  ?  Certainly.  Then 
what  they  can  undoubtedly  do  indirectly,  can  they  not  do 
directly  ?  We  think  that  to-morrow  the  entire  Baptist  church 
has  a  right  to  adopt  the  Episcopal  form  by  lay  ordination. 
Precedent,  however,  to  ordination  would  be  the  organization. 
They  would  organize  by  electing  bishops  and  other  officers, 
and  those  bishops  and  other  officers  would  be  the  ministry  of 
the  church,  and  to  that  ministry  Christ  would  call,  and  the 
ministry  would  ordain,  as  is  now  done  in  the  Methodist 
church.     Then  it  would  be  a  church. 

Whenever  a  bishop  is  ordained  a  bishop,  he  can  never  cease 
to  be  a  bishop  unless  he  fall  by  '<  transgression."  The  very 
idea  that  an  ordained  bishop  can  ever  be  other  than  a  bishop 
in  the  church  of  Christ,  is  a  doctrine  fraught  with  the  most 
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pernicious  and  leveling  consequences,  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
Jesus  Christ.  We  have  no  language  to  express  the  repug- 
nance we  entertain  for  such  an  idea.  A  bishop  may  cease  to 
perform  his  duties  from  various  causes,  but  he  can  never  cease 
to  be  a  bishop  but  by  transgression.  The  idea  that  the 
church  can  discharge  a  bishop  for  other  cause  is  monstrous. 

When  a  body  of  men  join  themselves  to  a  church,  (and 
the  reader  will  remember  that  we  define  a  church  to  be  the 
collection  or  association  of  Christ's  professed  followers,  orga- 
nized upon  the  apostolic  model  of  bishops,  elders  and  deacons,) 
they  lose  the  right  to  organize  otherwise,  or  to  attempt  to  re- 
organize the  church  to  which  they  attach  themselves,  because 
submission  to  the  church  officers  is  the  rule  of  the  church. 

Christ's  ministry  must  rule  in  Christ's  church.  That  is  the 
law  of  the  system.  When  a  body  of  men,  as  the  Baptist 
churches  now,  organize  upon  the  apostoHc  model,  they  have 
no  farther  right ;  for  the  moment  they  organize  they  become  a 
church,  and  submission  to  the  church,  or  submission  to  the 
officers  of  the  church  in  their  vocation,  and  in  conformity  to 
the  law  of  the  church,  the  word  of  God,  is  the  binding  law 
of  their  relation.  The  church  acts  through  ministers ;  the 
ministers  are  bound  by  the  law  of  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  the  Bible,  and  nothing  more,  and  nothing  less,  is  de- 
manded of  the  laity.  They  reverence  and  obey  the  ministry, 
for  such  is  the  law  of  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  which 
ministry  and  laity  constitute  the  body;  and  by  the  same  law 
are  bound  in  their  respective  stations.  The  authority  to  rule 
locates  in  the  law.  The  duty  to  obey  locates  there  also. 
The  law  of  Christ  or  the  Bible  is  then  the  law  of  the  church 
composed  of  ministry  and  laity. 

We  regard  the  Methodist  church  as  a  church,  not  because 
Mr.  Wesley  belonged  to  an  order  in  the  church  of  Christ  in- 
vesting him  with  authority  to  ordain  upon  the  principle  that 
the  right  of  continuance  or  perpetuity  attached  itself  to  his 
order  through  a  series  of  valid  ordinations  up  to  the  apostles, 
but  because  the  people  of  this  country  called  Methodists, 
when  the  disseverance  occurred  between  it  and  Great  Britain, 
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consented  or  agreed  to  be  organized  upon  the  apostolic  model. 
She  is  a  church  because  she  is  properly  organized.  That  is 
the  only  question.  The  question  as  to  how  she  became  apos- 
tolic, is  a  mere  resort  to  endless  genealogies  and  strife  of 
words.  We  present  her  to  the  attention  of  the  world,  and 
say  she  is  a  church.  We  say  so  because  her  members  are 
professed  followers  of  Christ ;  because  she  is  organized  upon 
the  apostolic  model ;  because  she  exhibits  the  fruits  of  Chris- 
tianity in  proof  of  her  Christianity.  We  appeal  to  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony.  We  submit  to  every  test  found  in  the 
"  law  and  testimony,"  from  the  Book  of  Genesis  to  the  Book 
of  Reyelation.  What  more  can  be  required  ?  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Young,  a  resort  to  the  genealogies  of  orders,  "  babies 
us  with  endless  toys."  Bring  the  Methodist  church  to  the 
test  that  Christ  Jesus  has  instituted,  and  the  response  woald 
be  louder  than  the  thunders  of  Heaven.  Before  such  a  test 
how  does  the  vain  clatter  about  orders  dwindle  into  the  mere 
prattlings  of  infancy.  The  distinction  between  lay  ordina- 
tion and  lay  delegation  is  very  wide.  We  think  lay  delega- 
tion arises  from  an  entire  and  radical  misconception  of  the 
character  of  the  Christian  religion. 


ART.  V. 
JOHN'S  BAPTISM. 


Baptism  is  a  sacrament  of  Christianity.  In  this  sacrament 
water  is  applied  to  the  body  "in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Baptism  signifies  our 
engrafting  into  Christ,  our  participation  of  the  blessings  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  and  our  consecration  to  the  service  of  God. 
Baptism,  as  a  sacrament  of  Christianity,  was  instituted  by 
Christ,  after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.     Water,  however, 
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was  not  thea  first  used  in  a  religious  ceremony.  It  was  em- 
ployed in  many  of  the  Jewish  rites,  and  formed  one  of  the 
legal  modes  of  purification  after  contracting  any  kind  of  un- 
cleanness.  In  all  these  cases  it  was  a  baptism,  having  the 
sense  of  purification.  It  was  customary  among  the  Jews  to 
baptise  all  proselytes  from  heathenism,  after  their  circumcision. 
From  the  stringency  of  their  own  laws  on  the  subject  there 
would  seem  to  be  an  obvious  propriety  in  such  a  proceeding 
with  respect  to  the  Gentiles.  '*  For  if  no  Jew  could  ap- 
proach the  tabernacle  or  temple,  after  the  most  trifling  un- 
cleanness,  without  washing,  much  less  would  it  be  thought 
proper  to  admit  a  proselyte  from  a  state  so  impure  and  un- 
clean as  heathenism  was  conceived  to  be,  without  the  same 
mode  of  purification."  These  washings  are  several  times  re- 
ferred to  in  the  gospels.  There  is  a  significant  fact  in  our 
Lord's  personal  history  illustrating  one  of  these  ceremonial 
washings,  on  which,  from  its  relations  to  the  general  subject 
of  John's  baptism,  we  may  bestow  a  brief  consideration. 

THE    BAPTISM    OF    CHRIST. 

Washing  with  water  constituted  an  important  element  of 
the  rite  by  which  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  consecrated  to  the 
priestly  office.  Lev.  viii.  6,  6.  So  when  Christ  entered  upon 
his  priestly  office,  he  was  washed,  or  baptised  by  John.  Mat. 
iii.  13-17.  This  was  not,  in  its  ordinary  signification,  a  bap- 
tismal act.  It  had  no  sacramental  intent  or  efficacy.  Nor 
was  it  an  act  of  submission  to  John's  baptism :  for  that  was 
unto  repentance,  and  was  preceded  by  confession  of  sin,  and 
was  to  be  followed  by  works  of  righteousness — the  fruits  of 
repentance.  Neither  of  these  conditions  could  find  an  element 
either  of  propriety  or  necessity  in  Christ.  It  must,  therefore, 
have  had  some  other  and  more  definite  object.  It  cannot  be 
explained  upon  any  of  the  principles  of  John's  baptism.  As 
a  sacramental  act^  it  is  incompatible  with  the  holy  nature  and 
divine  character  of  Christ.  Its  solution  must  be  sought  in 
some  other  feature  of  the  great  system  of  redeeming  mercy. 
Three  other  modes  of  explaining  it  have  been  suggested,  only 
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one  of  which  can  be  regarded  as  having  the  warrant  of  the 
word  of  God. 

1.  It  is  described  as  the  act  by  which  Christ  was  formalhf 
initiated  into  the  New  Testament  Chufch.  "  Our  Saviour, 
in  order  to  initiate  himself  into  the  New  Testament  Church, 
partook  of  John's  baptism."*  There  are  insuperable  objections 
to  this  view  of  the  subject.  A  mere  statement  of  them  will 
show  its  erroneousness.  1.  It  conflicts  with  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  supreme  headship  over  the  Church.  2.  It  makes  him 
a  member  of  his  own  body.  3.  It  teaches  the  necessity  of 
Christ's  entering  his  own  church,  by  a  rite  not  then  insti- 
tuted as  a  sacrament  of  it.  4  It  assumes  his  need  of  the 
things  signified  by  baptism.  6.  Besides,  it  supposes  that  the 
New  Testament  Church  was  established  before  Christ  entered 
upon  his  public  ministry  ;  and  that  John's  baptism  was  the 
rite  of  admission  to  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Scriptures 
to  authorize  these  opinions,  and  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  ad- 
mitted as  explaining  the  baptism  of  Christ ;  or  as  making  it 
a  ceremony  of  initiation  into  the  church. 

2.  It  is  declared  that  the  baptism  of  Christ  was  designed 
to  set  an  examph  for  the  imitation  of  his  people.  The  ad- 
vocates of  this  opinion  presuming  that  our  Saviour  was  im- 
mersed, insist  that  it  was  intended  to  illustrate  both  the  ne- 
cessity and  mode  of  baptism ;  and  therein  to  teach,  by  exam- 
ple, the  true  doctrine  with  respect  to  both.  This  opinion  will 
not  abide  an  examination.  1.  There  is  nothing  in  the  fact  of 
Christ's  baptism  indicating  that  it  established  any  doctrine  of 
the  gospel,  or  imposed  any  practice  upon  his  Church.  2.  It 
assumes  authority  for  an  act  as  sacram^ental,  before  the  sacra- 
ment itself  was  instituted,  and  even  in  advance  of  the  mani- 
festation of  Christ  as  '-a  teacher  come  from  God."  3.  It  as- 
sumes that  the  subsequent  institution  of  the  sacrament,  and 
the  command  to  be  baptised  were  not  sufficiently  authorita- 
tive to  effect  the  object  of  its  establishment,  or  prompt  the 
obedience  of  "  them  that  believe ;"  and  therefore  that  Christ 

*  Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Haddington.  Body  of  Divinity,  p.  535.  Phil- 
adelphia.   1819. 
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himself  should  give  them  an  example  of  the  duty  of  submis- 
sion to  a  law  inapplicable  to  him,  and  intended  only  to  bene- 
fit them.  And  4.  It  assumes,  that  in  making  a  covenant  with 
sinners,  Christ  was  obliged  to  bind  himself  to  keep  it  by  a 
sacramental  rite,  involving  the  idea  of  guilt,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  pardon  and  justification.  In  addition  to  these  objec- 
tions it  is  deserving  of  notice  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  speak 
of  Christ's  baptism  as  an  authorization  of  the  sacrament,  or 
an  example  for  us  to  follow.  For  these  reasons  we  cannot  ad- 
mit the  doctrine  of  the  proposition,  and  must  look  elsewhere 
for  a  solution  of  the  fact  that  Christ  came  to  Jordan  to  be 
baptised  of  John. 

3.  The  baptism  of  Christ  was  a  ceremonial  act  of  induc- 
tion into  the  Priestly  office.  On  this  ground  we  may  under- 
stand the  character  of  the  act  of  baptism,  considered  in  itself, 
and  account  for  the  circumstances  connected  with  its  perform- 
ance. The  history  of  the  baptism  contains  facts  and  princi- 
ples that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  upon  either  of  the  prece- 
ding hypotheses.  If  they  do  not  find  a  solution  in  the  prop- 
osition now  before  us,  it  must  be  because  they  are  wholly  inex- 
plicable. Let  us  analyze  the  sacred  history  and  see  what  doc- 
trine it  teaches. 

First.  The  period  of  Christ's  personal  history  when  he  was 
baptised.  St.  Luke  tells  us,  it  was  when  he  ''  began  to  be 
about  thirty  years  of  age."  Iiuke  iii.  23.  It  was  at  this  pe- 
riod of  life  the  law  required  the  priests  to  be  publicly  installed 
into  office.  Num.  iv.  3.  It  was  from  the  scene  of  his  bap- 
tism that  Christ  entered  upon  his  official  work.  It  was  on 
this  ground,  doubtless,  as  a  part  of  the  righteousness  they 
were  mutually  engaged  to  fulfil,  that  John  and  Jesus  both 
"sufiered  it  to  be  so."  There  is  certs^inly  a  clear  agreement 
between  the  occurrence  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  and 
that  at  the  river  Jordan. 

Second.  Baptism  was  voluntarily  sought  by  Christ.  <<  Then 
cometh  Jesus  from  Galilee  to  Jordan  unto  John,  to  be  baptised 
of  him."  Matt.  iii.  13.  '' Jesus  came  from  Nazareth  of  Gali- 
lee," &c,    Mark  i.  9.    He  was  not  moved  by  the  preaching 
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of  John ;  and  had  none  of  the  reasons  or  feelings  that  led  the 
multitudes  to  be  baptised.     He  came  from  his  home ;  came 
alone ;  came  because  the  time  of  his  manifestation  had  come ; 
came  to  be  consecrated  by  John,  and  recognized  and  proclaim- 
ed by  God.     He  came,  and  asked  John  to  baptise  him ;  "  and 
John  forbade  him,  saying,  I  have  need  to  be  baptised  of  thee, 
and  comest  thou  to  me."     Matt.  iii.  14.     John  was  evidently 
surprised  at  the  request,  and  reluctant  to  grant  it.     Christ  had 
to  reason  him  into  compliance.     '^  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now," 
for  the  present  the  lesser  may  bless  the  greater :  "  for  thus  il 
becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,"  that  each  may  fill 
the  office,  and  perform  the  duty  respectively  assigned  us  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.    "  Then  he  suffered  him,"  t.  e.  he  yielded 
to  the  momentary  transfer  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  office, 
submitted  to  the  temporary  arrangement  by  which,  in  the  act 
of  baptising,  <'  the  servant  should  be  above  his  Lord."     From 
the  account  of  Luke,  chap,  i.,  respecting  their  relationship, 
we  cannot  doubt  but  John  was  acquainted  with  the  miracu- 
lous conception  of  Jesus  ;  and  of  the  expectations  it  had  awa- 
kened.    Besides,  God  had  revealed  to  John  the  approaching 
manifestation  of  the  Messiah,  and  therefore  he  had  come  bap- 
tising with  water.     John  i.  31.     But  as  yet  he  ^'knew  him 
not"  as  that  mightier  one  who  was  to  come  after  him,  and 
substitute  his  water  baptism,  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.     God  had  given  him  a  sign  by  which  he  might  dis- 
tinguish the  Mes^siah  from  among  the  multitudes  who  came 
to  be  baptised.     But  that  sign  was  to  be  displayed  after  the 
baptism.     When,  therefore,  Jesus  came  to  be  baptised,  John, 
seeming  to  proceed  upon  the  general  grounds  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  early  history  of  Christ,  "  forbad  him."     The  dis- 
course of  Jesus,  already  referred  to,  (for  the  record  of  Matthew 
is  evidently  synoptical,  a  conclusion  from  something  generally 
urged,  but  not  reported,  yet  both  convincing  and  satisfactory 
to  John,)  seems  to  have  awakened  his  apprehensions  as  to  the 
character  of  the  personage  seeking  baptism ;  and  to  have  de- 
veloped to  him  the  fact  that  the  <<one  greater"  than  himself 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  stood  before  him.     These  impres- 
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sions  were  confirmed  by  the  circumstaDces  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  baptism.  But  the  reasoning  of  Christ,  by  which 
John  was  brought  to  yield  his  own  objections  to  baptising 
Jesus,  shows  that  the  ceremony  had  a  signification  distinct 
from,  and  independent  of,  every  ordinary  element  or  motive 
comprised  in  "the  baptism  of  John."  John  preached  others 
into  the  disposition  to  be  baptised  of  him.  But  Jesus  had  to 
preach  Joha  into  a  disposition  to  baptise  him.  All  the  ideas 
involved  in  the  fact  we  are  examining,  together  with  the  con- 
scious and  confessed  need  of  John  to  be  baptised  of  Christ, 
preclude  the  notion  of  the  presence  of  a  solitary  element  of 
the  Christian  sacrament  in  the  application  of  water  to  the  per- 
son of  the  Saviour. 

Third.  All  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  transac- 
tion between  John  and  Jesus,  disprove  the  notion  of  its  being 
a  baptism  in  the  ordinary  and  sacramental  use  of  the  term  ,* 
and  confirm  our  proposition  that  it  had  exclusive  reference  to 
his  Messianic  and  priestly  office  and  character.  It  is  not  an 
insignificant  fact  that  the  baptism  of  Christ  was  performed  in 
private;  a  fact  wholly  Inexplicable  upon  either  of  the  theories 
we  are  opposing ;  as  it  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  both 
that  the  greatest  possible  publicity  should  have  been  given  to 
the  act.  But  the  parties  were  alone.  John  only  was  permit- 
ted to  witness  the  divine  attestations  of  the  Messianic  charac- 
ter and  personal  dignity  of  Christ ;  and  thenceforth  he  pro- 
claimed him  as  the  Lamb  of  God.  If  the  people  had  been 
present,  they  too  would  have  seen  and  heard  ;  and  would  have 
borne  an  independent  testimony  as  to  the  person  and  charac- 
ter of  Christ.  But  their  entire  silence  proves  their  absence 
from  the  scene.  The  narrative  restricts  the  vision  of  the  dove, 
and  the  voice  of  God,  to  John,  and  makes  him  the  solitary 
spectator  on  the  occasion.  It  was  not  an  initiation  into  the 
church,  nor  an  example  of  believers'  baptism,  that  was  enacted 
in  that  solemn  ceremony.  The  praying  Redeemer,  Luke  iii. 
21,  the  opening  heaven,  the  descending.  Spirit,  the  voice  of 
God,  and  the  words  it  uttered,  have  a  higher  object  and  a  pro- 
founder  meaning.     Aaron  had  his  Moses  when  he  was  clothed 
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with  functions  typieal  of  the  High-priesthood  of  Jesus ;  and 
Christ  had  John,  greatest  of  all  of  human  birth,  when  he  en- 
tered upon  his  public  work  as  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of 
of  sinners.  In  this  aspect  there  is  an  appropriateness  in  the 
excellent  glory  of  the  occasion.  It  was  his  public  and  formal 
recognition  as  Messiah  and  Mediator ;  his  divinely  accredited 
mission  as  that  Prophet,  like,  yet  greater  than  Moses;  bis 
heavenly  investiture  with  the  Priestly  office ;  his  solemn  au- 
thorization as  the  <<  Teacher  sent  from  God."  John  conse- 
crated him  by  washing ;  God  attested  the  validity  of  the  act, 
and  affixed  to  it  the  seal  of  his  approbation.  And  as  he  com- 
manded Aaron  and  his  sons  to  remain  seven  days  in  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Tabernacle,  so  he  led  Jesus  from  the  scene  of 
his  glorious  separation  to  the  work  of  redemption,  to  the  wil- 
derness for  a  forty  days  vigil  of  fasting  and  prayer.  There  is 
a  general  resemblance  between  these  acts,  that  makes  the  one 
typical  of  the  other,  and  defines  the  latter  to  be  a  ceremony 
of  consecration  to  the  High-priesthood  of  the  Christian 
Church,  as  the  former  was  to  that  of  the  Jewish. 

Fourth.  "  One  of  two  things  must  be  true,  either  John 
baptised  Christ  with  sole  and  special  reference  to  his  Messianic 
Mission,  or  with  the  same  end  in  view  as  in  his  ordinary  ad- 
ministration of  the  rite,  involving  in  its  subjects  a  conscious- 
ness of  sin  and  need  of  repentance.  Now  it  is  clear  that  he 
did  not  take  upon  himself  to  decide  to  what  individttal  the 
Messianic  Baptism  was  to  be  administered,  nor  was  he  willing 
to  rest  it  upon  any  human  testimony,  but  waited  for  the  prom- 
ised sign  from  heaven,  (John  i.  33 ;)  and  as  for  Jesus's  receiv- 
ing the  rite  in  the  second  sense  at  his  hands,  his  own  reli- 
gious sense  must  have  rebelled  against  it."  "  The  idea  that 
Christ  was  baptised  with  a  view  to  purification,  is  absolutely 
untenable,  no  matter  how  the  notion  of  purification  may  be 
modified."*  The  absolute  imp<^ccabilUv  of  Christ  precludes 
the  idea  of  his  needing  purification,  and  of  his  baptism  as  a 
means  of  it.  If  then  his  baptism  had  no  reference  to  purifi- 
cation, it  must  have  differed  in  every  essential  respect,  as  to 
*  Neander.    Life  of  Christ,  Amer.  edi.  1849.    Pp.  64-66. 
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its  natare  and  latent,  from  the  signification  of  baptism,  as  ad- 
ministered to  the  people.  All  the  difficulties  of  the  subject 
disappear  by  considering  the  baptism  of  Christ  as  a  ceremony 
of  consecration  to  the  great  objects  for  which  he  was  born, 
and  for  which  he  came  into  the  world.  On  any  other  suppo- 
sition, the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  are  wholly  in- 
explicable. 

Of  the  modal  application  of  water  to  the  person  of  Christ 
nothing  has  been  said,  and  very  little  need  be  said.  If  we 
are  right  in  the  supposition^that  it  was  a  ceremony  of  conse- 
cration to  the  priestly  office,  we  have  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  the  mode  was  precisely  similar  to  that  by  which 
Moses  washed  Aaron  and  his  sons  when  he  consecrated  them 
to  the  office  of  the  Priesthood  ;  and  that  was  performed  under 
circumstances  that  preclude  the  idea  of  immersion.  They  w«re 
washed  at  '^  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle."  <<  And  Moses 
brought  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  washed  them  mih  water." 
Levit.  viii.  &  The  water  was  used  by  Moses ;  and  the  "  an- 
ointing oil,"  was  sprinkled  upon  the  vessels  of  the  Taberna- 
cle, and  poured  upon  the  head  of  Aaron ;  verses  10-12. 
These  facts  fix  the  meaning  of  the  transaction  between  John 
and  Jesus  at  the  river  Jordan ;  and  explain  the  design  of  the 
ceremony  and  the  mode  of  its  performance.  Besides,  all  the 
presumptions  of  the  case  are  opposed  to  the  idea  that  John 
practised  immersion.  They  are  referred  to  here  because  of 
their  bearing  upon  the  general  questions  of  the  nature  and  in- 
tent of  Christ's  baptism,  and  they  utterly  destroy  the  theory 
that  that  fact  in  the  Saviour's  history  was  designed  as  an  ex- 
ample for  Christians,  and  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  its  perform- 
ance. But  it  is  a  still  more  fatal  objection  to  this  theory,  and 
ought  to  silence  its  advocates,  that  the  scriptures  do  not.  in 
any  instance,  refer  us  to  the  baptism  of  Christ,  either  as  an 
example,  or  as  teaching  a  doctrine,  designating  a  duty,  or  as 
establishing  anything  concerning  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
The  zeal  for  immersion  finds  no  support  in  the  fact  that  '<  Je- 
sus came  to  Jordan  unto  John,  to  be  baptised  of  him." 
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THE    BAPTISM    OF    JOHN. 

"  The  baptism  of  John,  was  it  from  heaven,  or  of  men  ?" 
^  This  question  is  not  now  environed  with  the  difficulties  that 
originally  encumbered  it.  We  may  affirm  it  to  be  "  from  hea- 
ven" without  fear  of  being  asked  why  do  we  not  submit  to 
it  ?  John  accomplished  as  a  messenger  his  peculiar  office,  and 
ceased  from  his  labor,  and  when  he  passed  away,  his  system, 
of  which  he  was  the  sole  executive  agent,  was  terminated. 
His  mission  in  all  its  objects,  was  fulfilled  when  he  announced 
the  presence  of  Christ,  and  pointed  him  out  as  <*  the  Lamb  of 
God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.^'  John  i.  29. 
From  that  time,  his  ministry,  as  it  was  never  designed  to  have 
either  succession,  or  perpetuity,  receded,  and  his  mission  ex- 
pired when  he  was  beheaded.  He  was  the  messenger,  sent  to 
prepare  the  way  of  Christ,  to  introduce,  and  then  be  wholly 
superseded  by  the  Christian  dispensation : — '<  But  that  he 
should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am  I  come  bap- 
tising with  water."  John  i.  31.  A  dispensation,  so  marked 
iu  its  character,  and  so  limited  in  its  objects,  and,  at  the  same 
time  so  utterly  destitute  of  the  essential  and  distinguishing 
elements  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  ought  to  have  been 
left  to  the  fate  which  John  predicted  of  himself,  to  decrease 
and  disappear  as  a  star  in  the  blaze  of  Messiah's  light ;  John 
iii.  25-30;  and  when  the  last  of  his  disciples  received  Chris- 
tian baptism,  and  were  absorbed  into  the  Christian  Church, 
the  baptism  of  John  ought  thenceforth  to  have  disappeared, 
as  it  certainly  has  no  place,  either  as  a  doctrine  or  ceremony, 
or  as  defining  the  mode  of  baptism,  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
It  ought  never  to  have  been  introduced,  as  it  really  has  no 
place,  in  the  controversy  concerning  Christian  baptism.  But 
since  it  has  been  brought  into  the  discussion,  and  is  made  to 
occupy  so  prominent  a  position  in  the  controversy,  it  is  due 
to  the  opinions  of  others  to  ascertain  its  real  character,  and  to 
determine  if  it  has  any,  and  if  any,  what  are  its  relations  to 
the  subject  at  issue  in  these  pages.     It  is  regarded  by  those 
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who  avail  themselves  of  it  as  both  illustrating  and  settling  the 
subjects  and  mode  of  Christian  baptism.  The  ground  here 
taken  is  that  it  has  no  proper  connexion  with  the  subject,  and 
is  devoid  of  explanatory  and  logical  value  in  the  discussion. 
This  proposition  will  be  maintained  by  facts  and  doctrines  in 
the  history  and  teachings  of  John,  and  from  the  nature  and  ob- 
jects of  his  ministry  ]  and  also  from  concurrent  facts  and  doc- 
trines in  the  history  and  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
1.  The  baptism  of  John*  was  distinct  in  itself,  and  pecur 
liar  from  all  that  precedes  or  follows  it  in  the  history  of  re-, 
demption.  Its  historical  and  doctrinal  position  lies  between 
the  law,  as  given  by  Moses,  and  the  gospel,  which  came  by 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  in  nature,  distinct  from  both  ;  and  in  es- 
sence, partakes  of  neither.  <<  The  law  and  the  prophets  were 
until  John.  But  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
greater  than  Jol.n  ;"  Matt.  xi.  7-14.*  It  constituted  an  extra- 
ordinary era  in  the  national  history  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the 
purpose  of  God  to  bring  in  the  reign  of  righteousness  and 
peace.  The  time  for  the  manifestation  of  the  Word  which 
was  made  flesh,  had  come ;  and,  therefore,  John  came  bapti- 
sing with  water — a  prelude  to  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  new  dispensation.  Public 
anxiety  was  alive  with  the  expectation  of  the  appearance  of 
Messiah.  Hence  the  messengers  sent  from  the  Sanhedrim  to 
demand  of  John,  Who  art  thou  ?  Art  thou  the  Christ  ?  Or 
Elias?  Or  that  Prophet?  What  sayest  thou  of  thyself? 
John  i.  19-28.  The  character  of  his  preaching  to  these  ex- 
cited multitudes  proves  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  his 
mission.  He  did  not  send  them  back  to  the  temple,  with  its 
robed  priests,  its  bleeding  birds  and  bleeding  beasts ;  nor  yet 
did  he  point  them  to  the  antitype  of  all — the  lamb  of  God. 
But  he  commanded  them  to  "repent  for  the  kingdom  of 

*  The  baptism  of  John.  This  is  used  as  a  comprehensive  term.  It  in- 
cludes, not  the  mere  act  of  baptisinjB^,  nor  anf  separate  or  multitudinous 
acta  of  the  kind.  But  it  is  intended  to  comprise  ail  that  concerns  the  min- 
istry and  mission,  the  personal  character  and  public  history  of  the  Baptist, 
and  his  official  relations  to  Christ  and  the  Jewish  people.  It  includes  the 
entire  and  extraordinary  dispensation  of  John. 
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Heaven  is  at  hand ;"  to  "  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repen- 
tance;" and  to  be  baptised  with  water,  preparatory  to  the 
baptism  of  the  H0I7  Ghost.  Matt.  iii.  2,  8,  11.  The  sha* 
dowy  temple  service  was  drawing  nigh  to  its  end ;  the  sub- 
stantive spiritual  kingdom  of  God  was  about  to  dawn  on  tbe 
world ;  John  was  the  morning  twilight,  betokening  the  de- 
parture of  the  ceremonial  night,  the  opening  of  the  gospel 
day,  in  whose  eflfulgence  both  he  and  his  mission  were  to  be 
merged  and  lost.  Tbe  mission  of  John,  occupying  this  rela- 
tive position  to  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensations,  seems 
to  have  comprised  the  following  general  objects : 

First  To  announce  and  prepare  the  people  for  the  speedy 
appearance  of  Christ  1.  Prophecy  defines  and  limits  the 
object  of  John's  mission.  <<  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in 
the  wilderness,  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight 
in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God."  Isa.  xl.  3.  2.  John 
restricts  his  ministry,  so  far  as  his  preaching  and  baptism  are 
concerned,  to  this  end.  <'  I  am  the  voice  of  on^  crying  in 
the  wilderness,"  &c.  John  i.  23.  <'I  am  not  the  Christ, 
but  I  am  sent  before  him."  John  iii.  28.  3.  The  Evangelists 
limit  his  mission  in  the  same  way.  '<  As  it  is  written  in  the 
Prophets,  behold  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face,  which 
shall  prepare  thy  way  before  theeJ*^  Mark  i.  1,  2.  <<  There 
was  a  man  sent  from  God,  whose  name  was  John.  The  same 
came  for  a  witness,  to  bear  witness  of  the  light,  that  all  men 
through  him  might  believe.  *  *  He  was  sent  to  bear  wit- 
ness," &;c.  John  i.  6-8.  4.  Christ  certifies  this  character  of 
John's  mission.  *<  There  is  another  that  beareth  witness  of 
me ;  and  I  know  that  the  witness  which  he  witnesseth  of  me 
is  true.  Ye  sent  unto  John,  and  he  bare  witness  unto  the 
truth."  John  v.  32,  33.  This  testimony  of  John  is  recor- 
ded in  John  i.  15,  19,  27,  32 ;  and  refers  exclusively  to  the 
Messiahship,  personal  presence,  and  immediate  appearance  of 
Christ.  6.  The  approaching  advent  of  Christ  was  the  burden 
of  John's  preaching.  ^'  John  came  preaching,  and  saying, 
Repent  ye ;  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand."  Matt, 
iii.  1,  2.      "John  did  baptise,     *    *    and  preach  the  bap- 
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tism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins ;"  ''  saying  unto 
the  people,  that  they  should  believe  on  Him  which  should 
come  after  him,  that  is,  on  Christ  Jesus."  Mark  i.  4 ;  Acta 
xix.  6.  These  testimonies  of  Scripture  confirm  the  truth  of 
the  proposition  we  are  considering ;  determine  the  nature  and 
object  of  John's  mission ;  and  limit  it  to  the  annunciation  of 
the  presence  of  Christ  and  his  speedy  manifestation  to  Israel. 
Second,  Coincident  with  this,  and  as  an  important  object 
of  his  mission,  John  came  to  consecrate  Christ  to  the  Priestly 
office.  We  have  already  established  this  idea  as  the  charac- 
teristic and  essential  element  of  the  baptism  of  Christ.  As- 
suming this  as  settled,  our  present  object  is  to  show  that  it 
constituted  a  leading  object  of  the  mission  of  John.  This  is 
^nowhere  distinctly  stated  as  the  object  of  John's  mission. 
But  there  are  a  variety  of  facts  incidentally  introduced,  re^ 
ferring  to  it,  and  bearing  with  so  much  speciality  upon  it,  that 
the  conclusion,  of  its  forming  a  prime  element  of  the  prepara- 
tory dispensation,  seems  inevitable.  We  produce  these  facts, 
from  the  different  evangelical  narratives,  in  a  general  analysis, 
without  particular  regard  to  classification.  The  entire  history 
of  John  is  extraordinary  ;  his  miraculous  conception,  Luke  i. 
13;  the  recognition  of  Christ's  presence  before  his  birth, 
Luke  i.  41 ;  the  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  his 
mother's  womb,  Luke  i.  15;  his  retirement  to  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  severe  self-denial  of  his  life,  Mark  i.  6;  his 
abandonment  of  the  wilderness  under  the  prompting  of  the 
word  of  God,  Luke  iii.  2,  3  :  all  indicate  a  process  of  prepa- 
ration for  a  most  important  and  impressive  work — ^the  nature 
and  demands  of  which  require  a  higher  object  of  develop- 
ment than  is  furnished  by  the  doctrines  he  preached  or  the 
baptisms  he  performed.  We  naturally  look  to  something 
above  and  beyond  these  to  answer  the  character  of  the .  pre- 
vious preparation.  What  this  view  of  the  subject  renders 
probable,  is  confirmed  by  two  other  facts  stated  by  himself, 
as  a  reason  for  his  coming,  and  the  ground  of  his  confidence 
in  the  Messiahship  of  Christ.  While  he  was  yet  in  the  se- 
clusion of  the  wilderness  engaged  in  those  acts  of  meditation 
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and  worship,  by  which  God  was  preparing  him  for  his  mis- 
sion, ''  the  word  of  God  came  to  him,"  not  only  to  thnist 
him  into  his  office  as  Messenger;  but  to  show  the  relations 
between  his  own  ministry  and  the  preparation  of  Christ  for 
his  public  manifestation  as  the  Great  High  Priest  of  the 
church.  The  first  of  the  facts  referred  to  identifies  John's 
mission  with  the  manifestation  of  Christ.  It  is  thus  stated : 
''  And  I  knew  him  not:  but  that  he  should  be  made  manifest 
to  Israel,  therefore  am  I  come  baptising  with  water."  John 
i.  31.  There  is  a  pcLSt  tense  to  these  words.  It  carries  os 
back  to  the  wilderness  life  of  John,  and  to  that  period  when 
the  word  of  God  came  to  him.  It  was  when  John  '^  knew 
him  not"  that  God  sent  him  to  announce  the  coming  of 
Christ.  "  But  that  he  should  come."  is  equivalent  to  that  in 
order  that  he  may  came,  therefore  lam  come  baptising.  Not 
that  Christ  could  not,  or  would  not,  appear  without  the  pre- 
paratory preaching  of  John  ;  but  that  it  would  have  been  out 
of  the  due  order  to  have  done  so.  The  arrangement  of  God 
made  John's  ministry  a  necessity  in  the  premises.  The  text 
is  of  the  same  character  and  force  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
respecting  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  ^'Nevertheless,  I 
tell  you  the  truth ;  it  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away ; 
for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you ; 
but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you."  John  xvi.  7. 
Christ  must  go  or  the  Spirit  would  not  come.  So  in  order 
that  Christ  should  come,  John  must  go  <<  before  him  in  tlie 
spirit  and  power  of  Elias."  The  intent,  therefore,  of  John 
is  to  declare  that  preaching  and  baptising  are  only  incidental 
to  the  great  object  of  his  mission  ;  that  its  primary  end  was 
the  manifestation  of  Christ ;  and  that  this  was  to  be  accom- 
plished  by  his  consecration  to  the  Priestly  office. 

The  second  fact  stated  by  John  enlarges  and  strengthens 
this  view  of  the  subject.  The  word  of  God  came  to  John 
to  prepare  the  way  of  Christ,  and  prepare  him  for  his  work. 
Although  he  knew  the  purport  of  his  mission  to  manifest 
Christ,  yet  he  did  not  know  Christ  officially  as  the  Messiah ! 
Among  the  multitudes  who  came  to  his  baptism  he  could  not 
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designate  the  Messiah.     He  knew  he  was  '*at  hand.''    But 
he  did  not  know  who  he  was.     He  might  have  baptised 
Messiah  in  ignorance  of  his  person,  if  God  had  not  furnished 
him  the  means  of  knowing  when  his  mission  was  fulfilled. 
The  "  sign"  by  which  he  was  to  recognize  and  distinguish 
Christ  was  communicated  to  him  when  the  word  of  God 
came  to  him  in  the  wilderness.     '<  And  I  knew  him  not :  but 
he  that  sent  me  to  baptise  with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me, 
upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending  and  remain- 
ing on  him,  the  same  is  he  that  baptiseth  with  the  Holy 
Ghost."    John  i.  33.     Until  the  sign  was  given,  he  spoke  of 
Christ  as  he  that  was  to  come.     The  sign  was  intended  to 
operate  on  John ;  I,  by  satisfying  his  own  consciousness  of 
the  actual  presence  and  manifestation  of  him  who  was  to 
come ;  2,  by  shaping  his  own  course  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
sequent character  and  demands  of  his  mission ;  and,  3,  as 
defining  the  limits  of  his  ministry  and  the  cessation  of  his 
oiBce  now  that  God  had  certified  the  entrance  of  Messiah 
upon  his  own  work.     The  facts  connected  with  the  text  we 
are  considering,  clearly  indicate  these  as  involved  in  the  sign 
by  which  John  was  assured  that  he  had  baptised  the  Messiah, 
and  had  therein  fulfilled  and  terminated  his  mission.    Previous 
to  the  baptism  he  declared  the  personal  and  official  superiority 
of  him  that  was  to  come,  Matt.  iii.  1 1 ;  and  that  thenceforth 
his  water  baptism  and  himself  should  be  substituted  by  him 
that  baptiseth  with  the  Holy  Ghost.     After  the  baptism,  he 
represents  himself  as  a  friend  of  the  bridegroom  rejoicing  in 
his  success,  and  his  mission  and  ministry  as  under  a  pro  vis* 
ioual  arrangement  compelled  to  decrease  and  disappear.     John 
iii.  29,  30.     And  such  was  actually  the  case.     There  is  only 
one  distinct  mention  of  the  administration  of  baptism  by 
John  after  the  baptism  of  Christ,  John  iii.  23 ;  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  stated  that  the  multitudes  were  passing  over  from 
the  Baptist  to  Jesus.     lb.  iii.  25,  26:     It  was  less  than  a  year 
from  Christ's  baptism  to  the  imprisonment  of  John  ;   and 
during  this  period  his  decrease  was  as  noticeable  as  the  m* 
Vol.  VI.— 40 
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crease  of  him  whom  he  came  to*  anaounce  and  coosecnte. 
There  was  then  a  twofold  sigaificancy  in  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  Christ  at  the  time  of  his  baptism.  It  was 
a  distinct  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God ;  and  a  cer- 
tification to  John  that  the  object  of  his  miraculous  birth,  and 
extraordinary  mission,  as  the  forerunner  and  messenger  of 
Christ,  was  accomplished. 

Third.  Another  special  object  of  John's  mission  was  to 
announce  Christ  as  actually  present,  and  actively  engaged  ia 
the  work  of  redemption.  On  this  point  the  proof  is  succinct 
and  unquestionable.  He  had  declared  the  approaching  mani- 
festation of  Him  who  would  baptise  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
After  he  had  ascertained  who  was  the  Messiah,  and  that,  by 
baptismal  consecration,  he  was  ready  for  the  great  work  for 
which  he  came  into  the  world,  John  proceeds  a  step  further 
in  the  process  of  developing  Christ,  and  testifying  to  his  char- 
acter :  ''  There  standeth  one  among  you,  whom  ye  know 
not.  He  it  is  who  coming  after  me  is  preferred  before  me.'' 
John  i.  26, 37.  He  was  present  but  not  yet  manifested.  Sub- 
sequently, and  on  two  occasions,  he  pointed  him  out  as  "  the 
Lamb  of  God,"  and 'drew  attention  to  him  as  the  Saviour 
<<  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  John  i.  29,  36. 
A  few  days  later  he  testified  as  to  the  way  of  salvation  by 
faith  in  Christ,  John  iii.  27-36  ,*  and  both  he  and  his  mission 
are  dismissed  from  the  evangelical  narratives.  His  work  was 
finished  :  thenceforth  Christ  was  to  be  all  in  all. 

2.  The  baptism  of  John  was  a  temporary  arrangement 
introduced  for  specific  purposes,  and  designed  to  establish  facts 
not  doctrines.  The  objects  of  John's  ministry  have  already 
been  set  forth.  The  temporary  character  of  his  mission  is 
next  to  be  estiiblished.  That  it  was  to  be  transitory  in  its 
nature,  short  in  duration,  and  without  succession,  is  clear  from 
the  offices  he  filled,  and  the  titles  by  which  he  was  designated. 

First.  The  offices  of  John  had  an  exclusive  relation  to 
the  manifestation  of  Christ.  1.  He  was  the  forerunner  of 
Messiah.  He  was  sent  before  Christ.  Before,  in  the  order  of 
events,  and  in  the  character  and  continuance  of  his  office. 
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His  office  terminated  when  Christ's  begun.  Behold,  I  send 
my  messenger  before  thy  face,  Mark,  i.  2.  2.  His  office 
was  wholly  preparatory.  He  was  to  prepare  the  way  of 
Christ,  and  make  his  paths  straight.  Mark  i.  3.  This  is  the 
limit  of  his  ministry.  3.  His  office  ended  when  he  formally 
announced  Christ  as  present  and  prepared  for  his  work.  1 
must  decrease.  He  must  increase.  He  that  cometh  from  above 
is  above  all.  He  is  the  Lamb  of  God.  I  am  only  sent  before 
him.  John  iii.  27-31.  There  is  not  a  word  or  a  fact  in  the 
history  indicating  that  aught  was  left  for  John  to  do  after  the 
public  manifestation  of  Christ.  Matthew,  (iv.  12-17)  refer- 
ring to  the  imprisonment  of  John,  which  terminated  his  mis- 
sion, says :  <<  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach."  Put- 
ting these  terms  and  facts  together,  and  taking  them  in  their 
exact  and  literal  signification  they  restrict  the  ministry  of  John 
to  the  times  then  present ;  and  define  it  to  be  preparatory  in 
its  nature  and  temporary  in  its  existence. 

Second,  The  titles  given  to  John  define  the  temporary 
character  of  his  ministry.  1.  He  was  the  voice  of  one  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness.  Nothing  is  more  transient  than  a  voice. 
An  uttered  word  is  soon  lost  and  forgotten.  A  voice  is 
more  perishable.  John's  ministry  was  the  voice  crying  pre- 
pare ye  the  way  of  the  Lord.  When  the  preparation  was 
ended  the  voice  ceased.  2.  He  was  the  messenger  of  Christ. 
When  the  message  is  delivered  the  office  and  work  of  the 
messenger  ends.  But  a  messenger  is  ''  a  harbinger,  a  fore- 
runner; he,  or  that,  which  foreshows."  In  each  of  these 
senses,  John's  mission  ended  when  Christ  appeared.  3.  He 
was  a  witness  of  Christ.  '^  The  same  came  for  a  witness,  to 
bear  witness  of  the  Light."  John  i.  6,  7.  When  a  witness 
gives  his  testimony  his  office  ceases.  After  bearing  witness 
of  Christ,  John  entirely  disappears  from  the  evangelical  his- 
tory. John  i.  15,  19-27,  29-34  j  iii.  26-36.  Here,  then,  in 
the  appellations  employed  to  describe  the  character  of  John, 
we  have  additional  and  conclusive  proof  that  when  he  had 
established  the  facts  of  Christ's  actual  presence  and  prepara- 
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tion  for  the  work  of  redemption,  bis  own  work  ceased,  and 
his  mission  came  to  a  perpetual  end. 

3.  The  baptism  of  John  is  not  of  the  Christian  dtspensa- 
tian:  it  had  no  relations  to  the  Christian  sacrament;  and 
was  not  Christian  baptism.  The  evidence  in  support  of  these 
propositions  is  clear  and  decided.  It  must  command  the  as- 
sent of  all  who  receive  the  Bible  as  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith 
and  practice. 

First.  The  baptism  of  John  is  not  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, 

1.  In  behalf  of  this  position,  we  claim  the  benefit  of  all 
the  preceding  facts  and  ^arguments.  It  has  been  shown  from 
the  historical  position  of  John's  baptism,  that  it  was  neither 
of  the  law  nor  of  the  gospel ;  that  it  stands  between  them; 
and  has  no  relations  to  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  one, 
nor  the  substantial  spirituality  of  the  other.  A  transition  pe- 
riod, defining  the  limits  of  a  burdensome  ritual ;  and  fore- 
tokening the  coming  of  <<  a  better,  and  a  more  enduring  sub- 
stance." It  was  distinct  and  complete  in  itself;  and  pecaliar 
from  all  that  precedes  or  follows  it  in  the  history  of  redemp- 
tion. It  has  been  shown  also,  that  its  doctrinal  characteris- 
tics— as  designed  to  arouse  the  Jewish  people  to  the  approach- 
ing manifestation  of  Christ,  to  consecrate  him  to  his  priestly 
office,  and  to  testify  of  his  presence  and  entrance  upon  his 
work — ^restrict  and  consummate  the  ministry  of  John ;  and 
that,  in  all  these  respects,  it  was  introductory  to  the  gospel 
dispensation;  and  ceased  when  Christ  appeared.  Besides, 
from  the  offices  ascribed  to  John,  and  the  distinctive  titles  given 
him  by  prophets  and  evangelists,  it  has  been  shown  that  his 
mission  was  a  temporary  arrangement,  without  an  element  of 
perpetuity ;  and  of  which  he  was  the  sole  executive  agent. 
The  legitimate  deduction  from  these  principles  is,  that  the 
baptism  of  John  has  no  part  or  place  in  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation. It  ceased  with  its  agent ;  and  he  was  imprisoned  be- 
fore Christ  <<  began  to  preach."  Matt.  iv.  12,  17 ;  Mark  i- 
14,  16. 
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2.  John  did  not  consider  himself  as  belonging  to  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  John  baptised  immense  multitudes  of  the 
Jews.  But  he  always  disavowed  all  right  to  their  allegiance, 
and  referred  them  to  one  mightier  and  more  worthy  than  him- 
self. He  taught  from  the  beginning  that  there  was  a  limit  to 
his  mission ;  an  element  of  inferiority  and  imperfection  in  it, 
that  would  preclude  its  continued  existence.  He  was  unwor- 
thy to  unloose  the  shoe-latchets  of  him  he  was  sent  to  an- 
nounce. The  very  law  of  his  water  baptism  was  imperfect 
and  without  life ;  and  needed  the  superior  efficacy  of  the  spi- 
ritual baptism  of  him  that  was  at  hand.  He  does  not  indicate 
an  identity  between  him  and  Christ,  or  a  possible  connexional 
union  between  his  disciples  and  those  of  Messiah.  On  the 
contrary,  that  he  was  to  decrease  and  utterly  disappear  before 
the  increase  of  him  to  whom  he  had  drawn  the  popular  atten- 
tion. He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.  Such  was  the 
purpose  of  God ;  and  the  inferior  mission  was  constructed  with 
an  especial  regard  to  its  temporary  existence  and  certain  ex- 
tinction. The  voice  would  cease  to  cry,  the  mess^ger  de- 
liver his  message  and  withdraw,  the  witness  testify  awl  retire ; 
but  he  to  whom  all  these  agencies  referred  would  grow  and 
become  great,  and  fill  the  world  with  the  glory  of  his  name. 
Such  was  the  testimony  of  John ;  and  all  the  facts  of  the  case 
vindicate  the  doctrine  of  the  disconnection  of  the  two  dispen- 
sations. 

But  John  gives  more  particular  testimony  on  the  subject. 
He  disavows  unity  with,  or  membership  in  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. <<  Ye  yourselves  bear  me  witness,  that  I  said,  I 
am  not  the  Christ,  but  that  I  am  sent  before  him.  He  that 
hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom ;  but  the  friend  of  the  bride- 
groom, which  standeth  and  heareth  him,  rejoiceth  greatly  be- 
cause of  the  bridegroom's  voice.  This  my  joy  therefore  is 
fulfilled."  John  iii.  28,  29.  Here  the  bridegroom,  the  bride, 
and  <'  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,"  are  all  distinct.  The 
bride  is  the  church :  Christ  is  the  bridegroom.  John  was  only 
the  friend  of  the  latter.  He  was  not  of  the  bride.  His  re- 
joicing was  in  the  bridegroom's  voice ;  not  in  the  unity  of  the 
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bride.  His  joy  aad  his  mission  were  fulfilled  when  he  wit- 
nessed the  nuptial  ceremony — ^the  adherence  of  the  multi- 
tudes to  Christ — ^notwithstanding  it  involved  his  own  separa- 
tion from  the  then  opening  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  fore- 
tokened the  decline  and  dissolution  of  his  ministry  as  a  mes- 
senger of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

3.  John's  relations  to  the  Christian -dispensation  are  defini- 
tively settled  by  Christ.  The  proof  of  disconnection  is  conclu- 
sive. Two  facts,  bearing  specifically  upon  this  subject,  and  set- 
tling it,  are  contained  in  Christ's  testimony  concerning  the  bap- 
tism of  John,  and  his  personal  relations  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

First  "  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until  John.  Since 
that  time  the  kingdom  of  God  is  preached,  and  every  man 
presseth  into  it."  Luke  xvi.  16.  "And  from  the  days  of 
John  the  Baptist  until  now,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suflfereth 
violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force.  For  all  the  proph- 
ets and  the  law  prophccied  until  John.  This  is  Elias  which 
was  for  fb  come."  Mat.  xi.  12, 13, 14.  These  passages  are  of  the 
same  import ;  the  difference  in  the  order  of  arrangement,  as 
to  the  position  of  John's  baptism  to  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
and  the  import  of  the  terms  "  since  that  time"  and  "  from  the 
days  of  John  the  Baptist,"  mutually  illustrate  and  explain 
each  other.  It  is  distinctly  taught :  1.  That  on  the  appear- 
ance of  John,  the  dispensation  of  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
or  the  Mosaic  ritual,  consisting  of  ceremonial  observances  in 
the  service  of  God,  and  as  the  means  of  salvation, — was  closed, 
and  <<  from  that  time"  done  away.  In  these  respects  the  law 
and  the  prophets  were  until  John.  He  was  Elias;  and, after 
declaring  the  identity  of  John  and  Elias,  Christ  says,  in  an- 
other place, "  Elias  truly  shall  first  come,  and  restore  all  things.'^ 
Mat.  xvii.  10-13.  In  John  then,  the  law  and  the  prophets 
were  done  away ;  and  he  was  to  restore  all  things.  That  is, 
he  was  to  bring  into  operation  the  way  of  salvation  that  ex- 
isted before  the  giving  of  the  law.  The  law  was  added  to 
the  covenant  of  grace  which  Ood  made  with  Abraham.  Gal. 
iii.  17-19.     The  law  did  not  annul  the  covenant,  it  was  a 
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tempoi^ary  addition  to  it,  that,  iti  the  dispensation  of  the  ful- 
ness of  times,  was  to  be  done  away.  The  time  for  annulling 
the  law  was  the  appearance  of  Elias.  He  had  come ;  <*  the 
law  and  the  prophets  were  until  John ;"  now  they  ceased. 
Xilias  was  to  restore  all  things,  to  reproduce  the  covenant  of 
grace,  of  which,  as  the  one  seed  of  Abraham,  Christ  was  the 
Mediator.  The  covenant  with  Abraham  pointed  to  Christ, 
as  the  promised  seed,  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
were  to  be  blessed.  Gen.  xxii.  15-18.  Elias,  pointing  to  Je- 
sus, said :  <<  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world."  John  i.  29.  "  The  covenant  from 
Mount  Sinai,  which  gendereth  to  bondage,"  Gal.  iv.  24,  was 
in  force  until  Elias  came.  From  that  time  it  disappears  ;  and 
the  covenant  of  grace,  in  its  spiritual  fulness  appears  in  Christ 
Jesus.  These  facts  determine  the  disconnection  of  the  bap- 
tism of  John,  as  a  phase  in  the  history  of  redemption,  from 
the  law  and  the  prophets.  The  texts  we  are  considering,  also 
teach :  2.  The  disconnection  between  the  baptism  of  John 
and  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  terms  ''  since  that  time 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  preached,"  and  '<  from  the  days  of  John 
the  Baptist,"  &c.  are  of  the  same  import.  The  question  we 
are  to  consider  is  whether  thoy  refer  to  the  opening  of  John's 
ministry,  or  date  from  its  chse.  If  the  latter  is  the  true  sense 
of  the  expressions,  it  will  follow,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Christ,  that  the  baptism  of  John,  as  a  distinct  phase  in  the 
history  of  redemption,  had  ended  when  the  new  dispensation 
begun  ;  and  therefore,  he  was  not  of,  nor  comprehended  in  it. 
The  following  reasons  establish  this  conclusion  as  the  true 
doctrine  taught  by  Christ.  1.  In  so  grave  a  matter  as  the 
annulling  of  the  law,  it  would  not  seem  compatible  with  the 
dignity  of  the  occasion  that  it  should  cease  and  disappear  at 
the  first  appearance  of  Elias.  That  would  be  not  to  lay  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  the  trees,  nor  to  purge  the  floor  with  his 
fan  ;  but  to  cut  down  the  trees  and  burn  the  floor  without  a 
word  of  warning.  Mat.  iii.  10-12.  <<The  spirit  and  power 
of  Elias"  were  first  to  be  tried  upon  the  fathers  and  the  chil- 
dren, Mai.  iv.  4-6,  before  the  ministration  of  the  law  ceased. 
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This  was  done  in  "  the  days  of  John."     Since  that  time  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  preached.    2.  Each  of  the  terms  oaed 
by  Christ  imply  the  close  of  John's  ministry,  rather  than  its 
commencement.     Since  that  time,  and  from  those  days,  in- 
volve the  idea  of  a  date  when  the  things  referred  to  were  fin- 
ished.    Tiie  import  is  the  same,  whether  they  refer  to  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  or  the  ministry  of  John.     Both  were  endei 
It  was  since,  and  from  those  days  that  men  were  pressing  into 
the  kingdom  of  God.     3.  The  days  of  John  were  occupied 
in  preaching  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God.     It  was 
not  yet  manifest,  it  was  '^  at  hand."     The  kingdom  of  God, 
then,  in  the  sense  of  Christ,  could  not  have  been  preached 
since  the  time  of  John's  coming  out  of  the  wilderness ;  but 
from  the  days  of  his  imprisonment.     This  is  the  true  mean- 
ing of  Christ :  For ;  4.     At  the  time  Christ  thus  spoke  of  the 
baptism  of  John,  the  Baptist  was  in  prison.     A  message  sent 
from  the  prison  to  Christ  was  the  occasion  of  the  development 
of  the  character  of  John,  and  of  his  relations  to  the  kingdom 
of  God,  or  the  Christian  dispensation.     This  fact  settles  the 
meaning  of  the  terms — since  that  time,  and  from  the  days  of 
John, — and  shows  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  was  developed 
subsequently  to  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  that  his 
mission  was  not  comprised  in  the  Christian  dispensation. 

Second,  From  his  prison  John  '<  sent  two  of  his  disciples 
to  Jesus,  and  said  unto  him  art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or 
do  we  look  for  another  ?"  Matt.  xi.  2,  3.  After  satisfying 
these  disciples,  "  Jesus  began  to  say  to  the  multitudes  con- 
cerning John,  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  ? 
A  reed  shaken  with  the  wind  ?  *  *  A  prophet  ?  Yea,  I 
say  unto  you,  and  more  than  a  prophet.  Yerily,  I  say 
unto  you,  Among  them  that  are  born  of  women,  there 
hath  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist :  notwithstand- 
ing, he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  greater  than 
he."  Matt.  xi.  7-11.  From  the  inquiry  of  John,  it  has  been 
supposed  that,  after  his  imprisonment,  he  wavered  in  his  con- 
fidence as  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  But  Christ  amply 
vindicates  him  from  such  an  imputation.     Is  John,  either  in 
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character  or  faith,  "a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind?"     The 

fragile  reed  is  not  an  emblem  of  John.     He  is  not  shaken  to 

and  fro.     He  does  not  vascillate.     His  faith 

'*Ltke  a  tree 
Grown  in  the  rifted  rock» 
'Bides  the  tempest." 

The  message  was  not  to  solve  his  doubts,  or  remove  his 
fears,  but  to  confirm  the  faith  of  his  disciples ;  and  that  they 
might  transfer  their  allegiance  from  the  friend  of  the  bride- 
groom to  the  bridegroom  himself.  But  whatever  the  motive 
of  the  message,  its  terms  involve  the  idea  of  a  dispensation 
distinct  from  his,  and  subsequent  in  its  development.  Again, 
Christ  affirms  John  to  be  <'  more  than  a  prophet,"  and  great- 
est of  all  of  human  birth.  He  was  then  greater  than  Moses, 
for  the  reason  that  he  filled  a  higher  office  as  Elias ;  and 
because  he  abolished  the  ritual  system  of  the  great  Hebrew 
lawgiver.  But  unrivalled  as  he  was  in  official  eminence,  he 
was  inferior  to  the  least  and  lowest  in  the  kingdom  of  God  : 
^'  Noiwiihsianding,  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
greater  than  he,''  The  comparison  insulates  John  from  that 
dispensation  of  which  its  lowest  member  was  greater  than  he. 
Thus  the  authority  of  Christ  excludes  the  baptism  of  John 
from  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  shows  that  it  terminated 
before  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  New  Testament  church, 
was  set  up. 

Second.  The  baptism  of  John  had  no  relation  to  the 
Christian  sacrament.  The  dispensation  of  John  having  been 
instituted  for  the  definite  general  objects  heretofore  specified, 
and  having  actually  terminated  before  the  ministry  of  Christ 
was  commenced,  it  follows  that  the  peculiar  ceremony  which 
distinguished  it  was  independent  of  those  subsequently  estab- 
lished as  distinctive  of  Christianity.  Besides,  John  was  a 
restorer^  not  an  originator.  He  came  to  terminate  the  Mosaic 
ritual,  not  to  establish  the  Christian  sacraments.  Neither  the 
fact  that  he  practised  baptism,  nor  the  mode  of  its  perform* 
ance,  whatever  that  may  have  been,  can  be  supposed  to  have 
had  any  authorized  or  intentional  relations  to  the  Christian 
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sacrament.  The  use  of  water  in  religious  rites  was  not  first 
introduced  by  him.  It  was  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  Mosaic 
ritual ;  and  the  reasons  for  supposing  it  was  transferred  to  the 
gospel  from  the  Lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  are  as  numerous  aod 
weighty  as  are  those  in  support  of  its  being  su^ested  by  or 
derived  from  the  practice  of  John.  Except  the  fact  that  the 
Baptist  immediately  preceded  the  Messiah,  there  is  no  ground 
on  which  to  rest  the  latter  opinion.  It  is  without  proof  or 
authority  from  Scripture ;  and  there  are  many  evidences,  pre- 
sently to  be  introduced,  to  show  the  utter  disconnection  be- 
tween the  practice  of  John  and  the  sacrament  instituted  by 
Christ.  In  point  of  fact  John  is  much  nearer  to  Jesus  than 
Moses.  But  the  historical  nearness  of  the  agents  divinely 
authorized  to  carry  forward  the  preparatory  stages  of  the 
great  work  of  redemption,  cannot  justly  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  a  subject  like  the  one  under  consideration.  The  matter 
is  too  gravely,  and  too  exclusively  doctrinal,  to  be  adjusted 
by  such  a  process.  A  d<*fin'^'*  relation  must  be  established, 
not  by  similarity  of  objects,  identity  of  subjects,  and  unity  of 
mode,  but  by  prescriptive  authority,  before  the  natural  diffi- 
culties of  the  fact,  that  John's  mission  was  wholly  consum- 
mated before  Christ's  was  bv^/Mii,  cin  be  overcome.  In  the 
presence  of  this  fact,  mere  agreement,  since  things  alike  each 
other  are  not,  either  in  substance  or  intention,  the  same 
things,  signifies  nothing.  All  these  difficulties  intervene  be- 
tween the  rite  practised  by  John  and  the  sacrament  instituted 
by  Christ.  They  are  therefore  not  identical,  nor  is  there 
Scriptural  warrant  for  the  opinion  that  they  are  related  to 
each  other,  either  as  cause  and  ^Pect,  premise  and  conclusion, 
antecedent  and  consequent.  Lideed,  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  every  principle  involved  in  the  subject,  are  invincibly 
opposed  to  the  supposition  that  any  natural  or  prescriptive  re- 
lations exist  between  them.  In  addition,  the  fact  that  those 
baptised  by  John  were  subsequently  absorbed  into  the  Cliris- 
tian  body,  not  by  any  implied  previous  baptism,  or  any  as- 
sumed compliance  with  the  law  establishing  the  Christian 
sacrament,  but,  in  every  case,  by  actual  submission  to  the 
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law  of  Christ  in  the  premises,  demonstrates  that,  however  the 
relation  may  be  insisted  on  now,  and  for  whatever  reasons, 
the  apostles  not  only  did  not  recognize  it,  but  acted  on  a  plan 
that  repudiates  it,  and  contravenes  ^e  whole  theory  that  en-, 
grafts  the  baptism  of  John  on  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Third.  The  baptism  of  John  was  not  Christian  baptism. 
All  the  preceding  facts  and  arguments  bear  with  positive 
weight  upon  this  proposition ;  and  are  of  themselves  suffi« 
cient  to  settle  it.  But  it  may  be  established  upon  grounds 
more  direct  and  independent. 

1.  The  baptism  of  John  was  preparatory  for  and  introdw> 
tory  of  the  appearance  and  kingdom  of  Christ.  Matt.  iii.  2,  3. 
John  never  distinguishes  between  the  coming  and  kingdom 
of  Messiah.  Both  were  at  hand.  His  mission  was  to  de» 
clare  the  nearness  of  this  event :  the  ceremony  of  baptism 
was  always  performed  with  exclusive  reference  to  it.  Repent 
ye :  they  were  baptised  confessing  their  sins.  Beyond  these 
ideas  the  rite  did  not  extend  either  in  nature  or  intention : 
except  as  imposing  an  obligation  on  the  people  to  believe  on 
Christ  when  he  should  come.     Acts  xix.  4. 

2.  It  was  a  baptism  of  water  undistinguished  by  either  the 
presence  or  promise  of  spiritual  influence.  ''  I  indeed  baptise 
you  with  water ;  but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than 
1.  *  *  he  shall  baptise  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
with  fire."  Matt.  iii.  1 1.  Prom  the  twelfth  verse,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  baptism  of  fire  comprises  the  divine  judgments 
brought  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  for  their  rejection  of  Mes- 
siah. In  the  text,  the  baptism  of  water  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  contrasted  with  each  other :  showing  them  to  be 
distinct  in  themselves  and  independent  of  each  other ;  both 
as  to  their  authority  and  import. 

3.  The  baptism  of  John  was  not  performed  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  There  is  not  only  no  allusion  to  this  es- 
sential element  of  the  Christian  sacrament  in  any  of  the  cer- 
emonies performed  by  John ;  but  some  who  were  baptised  by 
him  distinctly  affirm  that  they  never  even  so  much  as  heard 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Acts  xix.  2,  3.     They  had  been  bap- 
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tised  <<  unto  John's  baptism"  of  water  anto  repentance.  But 
of  the  essence  of  Christian  baptism  they  were  profoundly 
ignorant.  The  law  of  Christ  requiring  the  sacrament  to  be 
performed  "in  the  name^  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost/'  Matt,  zxriii.  19,  is  proof  conclusive, 
both  of  the  total  difference  between  the  two  ceremonies ;  and 
that  those  who  were  baptised  of  John  did  not  receive  Chris- 
tian baptism. 

4.  The  baptism  of  John  did  not  involve  a  profession  of 
faith  in  Christ,  nor  imply  any  knowledge  of  the  essential  spi- 
ritual influences  of  the  gospel.  The  case  of  ApoUos  estab- 
lishes this  proposition.  He  was  "  an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty 
in  the  Scriptures."  He  was  also  fervent  in  spirit,  and  he  spake 
and  taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord.  But  he  only 
knew  the  baptism  of  John.  His  zeal  for  God  was  very  sin- 
cere, but  hi§  knowledge  was  limited.  He  did  not  know  and 
could  not  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ.  What  had  been  com- 
menced in  him  by  "  the  baptism  of  John,"  was  consununated 
by  Aquilla  and  Priscilla,  who  "  expounded  to  him  the  way  of 
God  more  perfectly,"  and  thus  fitted  him  to  help  them  which 
had  believed  through  grace;  and  mightily  to  convince  the 
Jews  that  Jesus  was  Christ.  Acts  xviii.  24-28.  The  narra- 
tive proves  the  unspiritual  character  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Baptist. 

5,  In  baptising,  John  exacted  a  promise  from  his  disciples, 
that  they  should  believe  in  and  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
Christ  on  his  coming.  Paul  gives  this  as  the  character  of 
John's  preaching.  <<  John  verily  baptised  with  the  baptism  of 
repentance,  saying  unto  the  people,  that  they  should  believe 
on  him  which  should  come  after  him,  that  is,  on  Christ  Jesus." 
Acts  xix.  4.  <'  The  baptism  of  repentance"  was  as  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  doctrine  of  faith  in  a 
coming  Messiah,  is  from  that  of  a  present  Saviour.  The  apos- 
tle obviously  discriminates  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  baptism, 
and  the  subject  of  faith.  '<  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or 
do  we  look  for  another  ?"  Matt.  xi.  3,  is  of  the  same  import, 
and  excludes  John  and  his  baptism  from  all  connexion  with 
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Christ  and  his  sacrament.     A  case  of  this  transfer  of  fellow- 
ship is  recorded  in  John  i.  35-42. 

6.  Those  whom  John  baptised,  were  subsequently  baptised 
by  the  apostles.  It  is  highly  probable  that  many  who  had 
been  baptised  unto  John's  baptism  at  the  Jordan,  received 
Christian  baptism  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  in  Jerusalem.  Acts 
ii.  41.  Aad  it  is  certain,  that  at  Ephesus,  Paul  '<  baptised  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  those  who  had  been  "  baptised 
unto  John's  baptism."  Acts  xix.  3,  4.  Now,  if  Paul  under- 
stood the  nature  and  objects  of  Christian  baptism,  he  certainly 
did  not  regard  the  ceremony  of  John  as  having  a^y  relations 
to  it.  He  baptised  these  disciples  in  the  name  of  Christ,  be- 
cause the  preceding  ceremony  was  not  competent  to  place 
.  them  in  the  relation  of  disciples  to  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  Christian  baptism.  Else,  there  had  been  no 
need  of  baptism  in  the  case ;  and  the  apostle  would  not  have 
required  nor  practised  it. 

Here  then  we  may  rest  the  argument.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  mission  of  John  ended  before  that  of  Christ  begun ; 
that  neither  John,  nor  his  baptism,  had  any  part  or  lot  in  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  as  set  up  by  the  Saviour ;  and  that  the 
ceremony  of  baptism,  as  practised  by  him,  had  no  relations  to 
or  connexion  with  the  sacramental  use  of  water,  as  estab- 
lished and  authorized  by  Christ.  The  baptism  of  John,  there- 
fore, in  any  of  its  aspects,  either  as  to  its  nature,  objects,  or 
mode,  has  no  place  in  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  Chris- 
tian sacrament  is  wholly  independent  of  it,  was  instituted  after 
John's  baptism  had  ceased  and  disappeared,  and  is,  in  its  cha- 
racter and  objects,  mode  and  subjects,  altogether  distinct  from 
that  of  him  whose  ministry  was  as  a  '<  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord."  No  ingenuity 
can  bring  them  into  connexion  with,  or  dependence  upon, 
each  other.  The  very  attempt  is  a  torture  of  the  word  of 
God,  enough  to  make  it  shriek  with  agony. 
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ART.  VI. 

ELIJAH'S  COMING. 


(From  Kitto'i  Joornal  of  Sacred  Literature,  July  1853.) 

The  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  relative  to  Elijah's 
coming  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy.  Is  John  the  Bap- 
tist the  only  Elijah,  or  are  we  to  look  for  some  further  fulfil- 
ment of  these  predictions  ?  This  is  the  main  point  in  dispute, 
and  happily  for  the  peace  of  the  church  it  may  (without  in- 
volving the  denial  of  any  fundamental  article  of  doctrine)  be 
considered  an  open  question.  The  authority  of  very  consid- 
erable names  may  be  alleged  in  favor  of  views  as  much  op- 
posed to  each  other,  as  the  subject  admits  of. 

When  we  approach  the  question,  the  first  thing  which 
strikes  us  is,  that  there  are  three  texts,  two  of  which  appar- 
ently contradict  the  third.  Matt.  xi.  14,*  and  xvii.  12t  affirm- 
ing, while  John  i.  21^  seems  to  deny,  that  John  the  Baptist 
was  the  person  whose  coming  was  foretold  in  Mai.  iv.  5 
and  6.<^ 

According  to  the  common  and  most  obvious  exposition, 
John  the  Baptist  was  the  person,  and  the  only  person,  inten- 
ded in  the  prophecy.  Such,  no  doubt,  appears  at  first  view 
to  be  the  easiest  way  of  explaining  Matt.  xi.  14,  and  other 
passages  of  similar  import.     If  this  interpretation  be  adopted, 

*  "  And  if  ye  will  receire  it,  this  is  Elias,  which  was  for  to  come." 

t  "  But  I  say  unto  you  that  Elias  is  come  already,  and  they  kaew  him 
Dot,  hut  have  done  unto  him  whatsoever  they  listed.  Likewise  shall  also 
the  son  of  man  suffer  of  them." 

t  **  And  they  asked  him,  What  then  ?  Art  thou  Elias  ?  And  he  saith, 
I  am  not.    Art  thou  that  prophet  ?    And  he  answered,  No." 

^  '*  Behold  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet,  before  the^omiog  of  the 
great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord : — and  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest  1 
come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse." 
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therefore,  we  must  suppose  that  John  only  meaat  in  that  an* 
swer  of  his,  recorded  in  John  i.  21,  to  deny  that  he  was  per- 
sonally Elijah,  the  actual  prophet  himself  who  had  appeared 
in  the  days  of  Ahab ;  and  then  the  reply  must  be  considered 
as  made  to  those — ^probably  the  majority  of  the  questioners — 
who  expected  such  a  reappearance  of  the  prophet. 

But  this  interpretation  is  open  to  serious  objections.  Chiefly, 
it  may  be  objected  that  John's  work  and  ministry  were  not 
adequate  to  fulfil  what  was  foretold  concerning  Elijah.  For, 
according  to  Mai.  iv.  5  and  6,  Elijah,  it  would  seem,  was  to 
make  preparation  for  the  *' great  and  dreadful  day  of  the 
Lord,"  namely,  for  a  day  which,  however  it  may  have  been 
anticipated  in  partial  visitations,  can  never  be  considered  as 
having  fully  come  at  any  time  befooe  the  last  and  universal 
judgment.  Whereas  John's  ministry  was  very  partial,  being 
limited,  personally,  to  a  small  part  of  Judea,  and  in  its  imme- 
diate effects  to  but  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  earth. 
As  to  its  ultimate  effects,  if  they  are  to  be  taken  into  account, 
we  shall  have  as  good  reason  for  affirming  that  either  Moses 
or  the  first  Elijah,  or  indeed  almost  any  of  the  prophets  ful- 
filled the  mission  described  in  Mai.  iv.  5  and  6  as  for  ascribing 
it  to  John.  And  again,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
Baptist  can  be  said  to  have  '<  restored  all  things,"  which,  ac- 
cording to  Matt.  xvii.  11,*  Elias  was  to  do.  That  passage 
seems  strongly  opposed  to  the  present  interpretation,  although 
we  need  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  our  Lord,  though 
speaking  of  what  had  already  taken  place,  if  John  were  the 
person  whom  he  meant,  still  uses  the  future  tense ;  for  since 
he  was  applying  prophecy,  we  may  conceive  him  as  speaking 
then,  according  to  a  not  unnatural  mode  of  thought,  from  the 
prophetic  stand-point  of  time. 

However,  on  the  whole,  this  way  of  explaining  the  pro- 
phecy has  difficulties  which  are  not  to  be  surmounted ;  yet  at 
the  same  time,  it  absolutely  contradicts  Matt.  xvii.  12,  to  refer 
the  prophecy  to  another  person  (perhaps  the  actual  Elijah) 

*  **  And  Jesas  aDswered  and  said  unto  them,  Elias  truly  shall  first  come, 
and  restore  all  things.^' 
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still  to  come ;  and  to  suppose  that,  if  the  prophecy  is  particu- 
lar in  respect  to  persons,  two  persons  are  meant  and  not  one, 
is  altogether  arbitrary.  Nor  can  anything  parallel  be  alleged 
against  such  an  obvious  objection  :  for  it  will  be  of  no  service 
in  this  case  to  use  that  latitude  of  interpretation  which  we 
are  obliged  to  claim  for  certain  prophecies  concerning  the 
Messiah,  and  to  say  therefore  that  two  distinct  comings  are 
blended  together  in  one  prediction ;  because  those  prophecies 
are  not  at  all  to  the  point.  What  they  comprehend  are  not 
the  advents  of  two  distinct  persons,  but  different  manifesta- 
tions of  one  and  the  same  person.  They  group  together, 
agreeably  to  the  prophetic  style,  events  and  circumstances, 
which  are  distant  indeed  in  regard  to  time,  but  closely  allied 
by  an  essential  and  eternal  bond,  as  regards  their  having  a 
common  centre  in  the  same  person.  Consequently  the  analo- 
gy fails  as  to  a  second  personal  advent  of  Elijah.  It  might 
serve,  indeed,  were  we  to  expect  a  second  coming  of  John 
the  Baptist ;  but  this  view,  even  if  it  were  otherwise  admissi- 
ble, is  entirely  precluded,  by  the  Baptist's  own  confession  in 
John  iii.  30.* 

There  remains,  therefore,  but  one  other  interpretation  that 
can  possibly  harmonize  the  two  conflicting  passages.  It  will  be 
seen  to  have  this  advantage  over  the  common  interpretation, 
that  it  does  not  oblige  us  to  explain  away,  or  in  any  degree 
narrow,  the  meaning  of  the  various  terms,  which  seem  to  as- 
cribe universality  to  Elijah's  work.     And   whatever  may  be 

*  **  He  must  increase,  bat  I  must  decrease."  In  respect  to  the  immedi- 
ate results  of  his  earthly  ministry,  our  Lord  may  be  said  to  have  decreased, 
at  least  as  much  as  John.  The  number  of  his  followers  diminished  to- 
wards the  end ;  and  shortly  before  his  crucifixion  even  the  small  band  of 
those  who  had  remained  faithful  till  then  forsook  him  and  fled.  But  the 
Lord  was  to  rise  again  on  the  third  day  to  his  work,  and  moreover,  though 
absent  in  the  flesh,  he  could  baptise  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Consequently, 
in  respect  to  his  subsequent  ministry,  he  increased  through  spiritual  opera- 
tion and  spiritual  manifestation  in  the  church  ;  and  whatever  else  is  waat* 
ing  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  will  be  supplied  at  his  second 
visible  reappearance.  How  then  could  John  have  thus  contrasted  himself 
with  Christ,  if  he  too  had  looked  for  a  resurrection  to  his  ministry  with  an 
increased  sphere  of  work,  even  to  the  extent  of  restoring  of  things  ? 
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urged  against  the  view  it  implies  of  the  figurative  character  of 
prophetic  language,  it  will  not  lie  open  to  the  objection  of  an 
arbitrary  application  to  particular  persons.  Let  us  suppose 
then  that  the  prophecy  has  no  exclusive  individual  application, 
but  that  by  Elijah  the  prophet  are  meant  men  who  should 
come*  "  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias."  Let  us  assume  that 
the  Elijah  here  intended  is  not  the  person  who  in  the  time  of 
Ahab  bore  that  name,  but  the  class  of  which  he  is  the  repre- 
sentative, each  individual  of  which  is  entitled  to  a  share  in  Eli- 
jah's name ;  just  that  share  which  he  vindicates  for  himself  by 
sharing  Elijah's  mantle  and  by  doing  Elijah's  work. 

The  prediction  then  will  amount  to  this — that  God  will  |hx)« 
vide  for  the  reception  of  his  kingdom  amongst  men  by  ensur- 
ing the  preaching  of  repentance ;  and  where  that  necessary 
preparation  is  wanting  or  ineffectual,  the  only  alternative  will 
be  a  smiting  the  earth  with  a  curse. 

According  to  this  exposition  the  general  lesson  intended  in 
the  prophecy  would  be  a  warning  to  the  world,  that  although 
God's  kingdom  should  come,  as  he  had  promised,  yet  repent>- 
ance  must  of  necessity  precede  its  reception  ;  so  that  to  any  in 
whom  preparation  had  not  wrought  an  effectual  repentance, 
the  day  of  the  Lord  would  only  be  '<  dreadful,"  burning  them 
up,  and  **  leaving  them  neither  root  nor  branch."  f  For  every 
advance  of  God's  kingdom  presents  us  with  two  aspects  of 
his  power ;  on  the  one  side  afi  accession  of  blessedness  and 
peace  to  those  who  welcome  it  with  contrite  hearts;  on  the 
other  disquiet,  trouble,  and  blasting  destruction  to  such  as  har-^ 
den  themselves.  All  must  wait  to  meet  this  kingdom ;  it  is 
health  to  him  who  receives  it  inwardly,  but  to  every  one  who 
only  outwardly  suffers  it  to  come  upon  him,  successive  plagues 
and  shocks  and  violent  precipitation  into  endless  disasters. 

This  we  conceive  to  be  the  general  import  of  the  prophecy  : 
a  represented,  not  a  personal  Elijah  is  meant.  And  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  we  base  our  exposition  is  not  new,  but  confes* 
sedly  one  which  underlies  much  of  the  prophetic  language. 

*  Luke  i.  17.  t  Mai.  it.  1. 
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No  one,  (ot  instance,  doabte  thai  the  Gog  of  R%v.  xx.  8,*  is 
not  the  actual  person  mentioned  in  Ezek.  zxxviii.  2,t  bat  aome 
nation,  either  that  over  which  he  ruled,  or  which,  at  the  time 
predicted,  shall  be  dwelling  in  his  land,  or  perhaps,  more  pro- 
bably (since  it  must  be  almost  imposible  now  to  identify  the 
posterity  of  Magog  with  precision,  or  determine  even  the  lim- 
its of  the  country  over  which  they  spread,}  some  general  An- 
tichristian  confederacy,  of  no  particular  race  of  country.  A 
stronger  instance,  however,  may  be  adduced,  in  the  prophe- 
cies which  foretell  the  future  glory  of  Israel,  where  clearly 
(according  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  Rom.  ii.  29,]:  ix.  8,^ 
and  Gal.  vi.  16,||)  the  Israel  intended  is  not  only  not  the  pat- 
riarch Jacob,  but  not  even,  at  least  as  regards  the  final  accom- 
plishment, his  natural  posterity.  Although  many  of  these 
children  according  to  the  flesh  may  be  included  in  the  benefit 
of  the  promise,  they  are  by  no  means  coextensive  with  ^'  the 
Israel  of  God."  But  even  if  analogy  did  not  strengthen  our 
position,  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  in  Matt.  xvii.  12,  and  xi. 
14,  compels  us,  in  the  present  case,  to  interpret  according  to 
the  principle  we  contend  for ;  for  how  can  John  the  Baptist  be 
Elias  in  any  sense  except  by  a  figurative  interpretation  of  the 
prophecy  ?  But  then  do  not,  it  may  be  asked,  these  passages 
at  the  same  time  preclude  the  application  of  the  prophecy  to 
any  one  else  but  John  ?  Such  objection,  if  valid,  is  fatal,  of 
course,  to  the  theory  of  Elijah's  second  coming.  But  is  it 
valid?  We  do  not  deny  that  John  the  Baptist  was  one  very 
remarkable  representative  of  Elijah — ^possibly  the  most  emi- 

*  **  And  shall  go  out  to  deceive  the  natioos  which  are  in  the  foar  quar- 
ters, of  the  earthy  Gog  and  Magog,  to  gather  them  together  to  haitle ;  the 
number  of  whom  is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea.'' 

t  *<  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  against  Gog,  the  land  of  Magog,  the  chief 
prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal,  and  prophesy  agaiast  him.'* 

i  <*  But  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  iowardly ;  and  circumcision  is  that  of 
the  heart,  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter ;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men 
but  of  God." 

^  "  That  is,  They  which  are  the  children  of  the  flesh,  these  are  not  the 
children  of  God  ;  but  the  children  of  the  promise  are  counted  for  the  seed." 

II  **  And  as  many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace  be  on  them,  and 
tneicy,  and  upon  the  Israel  of  God." 
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neat  who  is  ever  to  appear,  because  he  had  a  special  mission 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Lord's  first  adrent.  Yet  have  we 
any  right  to  assume  from  our  Lord's  words,  that  John  was 
Elijah  in  such  a  sense  as  absolutely  to  preclude  the  applica- 
tion of  the  prophecy  to  any  other  person  ?  Is  there  no  ro<Mn 
left  for  other  preachers  of  repentance  ?  To  take  a  parallel 
case,  what  is  called  '^  the  wrath  to  come,"^  is  something  which, 
we  know,  will  not  have  its  ultimate  fulfilment  until  the  day 
of  judgment.  But  suppose  a  person  living  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  calling  to  mind  the  Baptist's 
words,  and  other  i»rophetic  warnings,  had  said,  in  reference  to 
that  event,  <'  This  is  the  wrath  which  was  for  to  come,"  could 
we  not  without  any  difficulty  approve  sueb  an  application  of 
the  word,  without  supposing  that  the  speaker  was  unconscious 
thst  it  had  any  ulterior  meaning  ?  May  not,  therefofe,  the 
words  of  the  passage  in  question  bear  this  construction  ?  Ad- 
mit it,  and  then  we  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  John's 
assertion,  in  John  i.  21.  It  certainly  may  seem  strange,  that, 
if,  he  had  possessed  an  exclusive  right  to  the  prediction  in 
Mai.  iv.  6,  insomuch  that  the  whole  prophecy  would  have 
been  unmeaning,  except  in  relation  to  him,  he  should  have 
forborne  to  assert  it,  (at  least  as  far  as  we  are  informed)  even 
once  during  his  whole  mission,  and,  what  is  more,  denied  it 
in  unqualified  language,  when  first  interrogated  by  the  rulers 
of  the  nation,  at  the  outset  of  his  ministry ;  although  from 
the  fact  of  his  giving  them  no  evasive  answer,  it  appears  that 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  submit  to  be  questioned.  But  if  we 
adopt  the  proposed  interpretation,  then  the  Baptist's  answer  is 
explicable.  He  replied  in  the  negative,  because  an  answer  in 
the  affirmative  would  not  have  been  true  in  the  sense  in  which 
his  hearers  would  have  understood  him.  He  added  no  expla*^ 
nation,  because,  if  the  explanation  we  have  suggested  be  the 
right  one,  time,  and  moral  discipline,  and  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  truths  he  was  preaching,  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  enable  them  to  perceive  its  spiritual  and  therefore 
real  significance.     For  it  is  only  by  striving  to  press  into  the 

•  Mat.  iii.  7. 
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kingdom  of  heaven,  that  we  discover  the  fundamental  neces- 
sity of  having  every  step  of  the  way  prepared  by  repentance. 
John,  therefore,  instead  of  entering  into  an  explanation,  which, 
upon  our  hypothesis,  was  unnecessary  to  accredit  his  mission, 
and  would  have  been  of  no  immediate  spiritual  benefit  to  his 
hearers,  confined  himself  to  a  more  particular  yet  parabolical 
intimation  which  the  Scriptures  had  given  of  his  work  and 
office,  styling  himself  <<  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wiU 
derness,"  etc.,*  a  significant  hint,  which  was  intelligible 
enough  to  set  his  hearers  thinking  and  enquiring,  and  not  too 
plain  to  take  off  the  edge  from  their  curiosity.  In  fact,  the 
Baptist's  reserve  on  this  point,  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  that  which  often  characterized  our  Saviour's  teaching,  a 
method  of  spiritual  education  exhibited  by  the  latter  in  his 
frequent  use  of  parables,  and  seemingly  well  calculated  to  ex- 
ercise the  faith  and  patience  of  those  who  had  "ears  to  hear.'' 
In  short,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  settled  principle  in  our 
Lord's  teaching,  not  to  let  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
head,  outstrip  the  practical  and  experimental  knowledge  which 
should  establish  for  the  former  a  basis  in  the  heart,  to  give  it 
use  and  stability.  Such  is  the  exposition  from  which,  as  from 
a  centre,  the  various  parts  of  the  prophecy,  otherwise  uncon- 
nected and  inconsistent,  seem  most  naturally  to  diverge. 

Hitherto  we  have  assumed  that  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
reconciling  our  view  with  every  part  of  the  description  of  Eli- 
jah's work.  Nor  need  we  anticipate  any  objection  on  this 
score  from  the  supporters  of  the  common  interpretation.  On 
the  contrary,  if  there  be  a  difficulty,  they  must  face  it  also, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  being  precluded  from  extending  the 
signification  of  the  prophecy  beyond  the  life  and  ministry  of 
one  single  person,  they  have  fewer  resources  for  surmounting 
it.  There  is  one  text,  however,  which  those  who  insist  on  a 
personal  advent  of  Elijah  will  not  admit  to  be  applicable  to 
John,  still  less,  of  course,  would  they  apply  it  to  any  mere 
preacher  of  repentance,  as  such.  By  the  advocates  of  this 
theory,  therefore,  we  shall  be  expected  to  shew  how  the  Eli- 

♦  John  i.  23] 
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jah  of  our  interpretation  can  be  said  to  '^  restore  all  things.'' 
It  would  be  enough  to  answer,  that  whatever  these  words  may 
mean,  they  can  be  as  easily  fulfilled,  for  anything  we  know, 
by  some  one  or  more  future  representatives  of  Elijah,  as  by 
the  actual  prophet  himself.  But  we  see  no  reason  why  they 
may  not  find  an  adequate  fulfilment  in  the  consummation  of 
the  whole  work  of  bringing  men  to  repentance,  [t  has,  in* 
deed,  been  alleged  that  the  restoration  promised  here  (identical 
it  is  naturally  supposed,  with  the  a/toxatdataaii  ftdytiw  of  Acts 
iii.  21)  can  imply  no  less  than  a  restoration  of  the  Isitelites 
to  their  fatherland,  and  to  their  ancient  distinctive  privileges. 
But,  not  to  say  that  the  sense  which  must,  in  that  case,  be 
imposed  on  <^  all  things,"  seems  arbitrary ;  it  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  opposed  to  the  confessedly  catholic  character  of 
the  evangelical  promises.  We  do  not,  indeed,  deny  that  other 
prophecies  appear  to  be  pointing  to  a  time  when  the  dispersed 
Jews  shall  be  gathered  together,  and  established  in  their  land, 
and  thus  recover  their  national  polity,  but  that  they  will  ever 
recover,  in  any  respect,  their  former  exclusive  position,  as  the 
peculiar  people  of  God,  so  long  as  that  dispensation  lasts  in 
which  "  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,"*  in  which  "  neither 
circumcision  availeth  anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new 
creature,"!  we  cannot  believe.  How  much  more  accordant  is 
it  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  promises  n^ade  to 
''  the  Israel  of  God,"  how  much  more  suitable  to  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  words  themselves,  to  understand  them  to 
signify  all  things  that  are  to  be  restored  through  such  means 
as  fall  within  the  scope  of  an  Elijah's  work. 

But  let  us,  before  proceeding  to  justify  this  exposition  of  the 
passage,  anticipate  an  objection  that  may  possibly  be  raised 
against  the  arguments  we  shall  advance  in  favor  of  it.  They 
will  perhaps  be  considered  mystical.  If,  however,  under  that 
charge,  nothing  more  can  truly  be  alleged  against  them,  than 
that  they  are  too  spiritual  to  be  universally  appreciable,  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  hereby  only  proved  to  fulfil  the  conditions 

•  Gal.  iii.  28.  t  Gal.  ti.  15. 
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of  a  right  interpretation.  I  beliere  we  have  on  this  point  the 
authority  of  our  Lord  himself,  who  in  speaking  to  the  mnhi- 
tudes  concerning  John,  (Matt,  xi.)*  and  after  intimating  (r.  12) 
that  the  powerful  preaching  of  this  remarkable  personage,  had 
awakened  in  certain  hearts  a  sense  of  an  urgent  need  of  the 
Sayiour,  does  not  tell  them  that  John  was  the  Elias,  without 
anticipating  a  possible  unwillingness  on  their  part  to  receive 
this  truth.  "  If  ye  will  receive  it,  this  is  Elias,  which  was 
for  to  come." 

"  If  ye  will  receive  it :"  then  perhaps  they  would  not  re* 
ceive  it ;  or  if  they  admitted  the  proposition,  they  would  be 
averse  to  the  sense  in  which  it  was  to  be  understood.  Now 
the  multitudes  to  whom  our  Lord  addressed  these  words,  had 
most  of  them  probably,  as  was  but  natural,  assumed  that  the 
prophecy  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  its  literal  sense,  by  a  personal 
reappearance  of  Elijah.  The  disciples'  question,  in  Matt.  xvii. 
I0,t  sufficiently  shews  that  such  was  the  common  opinion. 
But  our  Lord  was  believed  to  be  a  prophet,  and  felt  to  be  one 
who  taught  with  authority,  by  at  least  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  heard  him  on  that  occasion.  His  exposition,  there- 
fore, (balanced,  as  it  was,  against  mere  conjecture,  or  the  ex- 
positions of  men  confessedly  inferior  in  authority  to  prophets,) 
must  have  had  considerable  weight.  It  would  have  been  con- 
clusive, in  the  estimation  of  all  who  ascribed  to  him  any  de- 
gree of  prophetic  authority,  unless  their  reverence  for  him 
had  been  outweighed  by  something  apparently  too  incredible 
in  the  doctrine  itself.  Suppose  then  our  Lord  had  merely 
meant  to  tell  the  people  that  the  language  was  figurative,  and 
that  it  was  adequately  fulfilled  in  the  appearance  of  a  preacher, 
who  (as  did  his  forerunner  John)  bore  a  certain  resemblance 
to  Elijah.  In  such  a  method  of  interpretation,  there  was  no- 
thing which  was  new  to  them.     The  principle  was  already 

*  *'  Aod  from  the  dftyt  of  John  the  Baptist  aatil  now,  the  kiogdam  of 
heaven  sofferech  violence,  and  the  riolent  take  it  by  force." 

f  **  And  his  disciples  asked  him,  saying,  Why  then  say  the  scribes  that 
Elias  must  first  come  ?" 
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admitted,  as  in  the  exposition  of  Hos.  iii.  6  ;*  and  there  was 
no  more  reason  why  any  of  our  Lord's  hearers  should  have 
•objected  on  the  ground  that  Christ's  forerunner  must  be  the 
personal  Elijah,  than  there  is  for  supposing  they  would  have 
rejected  the  Messiah  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not 
the  personal  David.  To  all  of  our  Lord's  hearers  (those  only 
excepted,  who,  from  sheer  obstinacy,  may  have  preferred  ad^ 
hering  to  an  old  opinion,)  it  must  have  been  immaterial  whether 
they  had  to  acknowledge  in  John  a  literal  or  a  figurative  Eli* 
jah,  provided  only  he  fulfilled  what  the  prophecies  had  taught 
them  to  look  for  from  the  latter.  But  probably  on  this  score 
they  might  have  had  scruples  with  regard  to  John.  Those 
who  had  been  only  temporarily,  or  not  at  all  affected  by  the 
Baptist's  preaching,  would  naturally  be  disappointed  in  him ; 
and  would  turn  away  with  an  incredulous  ear,  when  called 
upon  to  believe  that  this  man,  now  declining  in  infloenceand 
wearing  out  his  days  in  prison,  was  the  great  Elijah  of  whom 
they  expected  such  wonderful  things.  These  men  doubtless 
looked  for  worthier  deeds  from  such  a  personage,  than  merely 
calls  to  repentance.  Let  it  be  observed,  therefore,  that  they 
would  object  to  John,  not  that  the  work  which  be  began  was 
still  deficient  as  to  its  promised  extent,  but  that  it  had  proved 
of  no  use  at  all  in  preparing  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  That 
kingdom,  as  it  appeared  to  their  eyes,  the  carnal  glory,  the  na- 
tional deliverance  and  exaltation,  was  for  anything  that  John 
had  done,  as  far  distant  as  ever.  Clearly,  therefore,  it  is  the 
importance  of  the  Baptist's  work,  its  connexion  with  the  king* 
dom  of  heaven,  its  consequent  significance  as  a  vindication  of 
his  right  to  Elijah's  name — this  is  the  truth  which  they  would 
not  receive. 

Hence  our  Lord  significantly  adds,  in  that  well-known  ad- 
monition to  attend  to  some  pregnant  hint  concerning  spiritual 
truth :  '<  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  Had  they 
had  ears  to  hear,  they  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  cred- 

*  "  Afterward  shall  the  childrea  of  Isrtel  return,  and  seek  the  Lord  their 
Grod,  and  Dayid  their  king ;  and  shall  fear  the  Lord  aod  his  goodoess  ia  the 
latter  days." 
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itiQg  his  assertion  concerning  John ;  while  yet  they  might  not 
have  unreasonably  have  looked  to  see  John^s  work  carried  oa 
and  finished  to  a  degree  commensurate  with  the  prophetic  dec-, 
larations. 

How  then  can  the  bringing  men  to  repentance  be  said  to 
be  a  restoring  of  all  things  ?  This  expression,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, is  not  to  be  foun^  in  the  Old  Testament  prophecy 
concerning  Elijah,  but  was  first  made  use  of  by  our  Lord,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  ^*  Why  then  say  the  scribes  that  Elias 
must  first  come  ?*'  To  the  meaning  therefore  of  the  answer, 
it  is  possible  we  may  discover  some  clue,  by  referring  to  the 
event  which  suggested  the  question.  Three  of  the  disciples 
had  just  been  witnessing  our  Lord's  transfiguration.  They 
had  seen  Moses  and  Elias  appear  with  him  in  glory,  and  had 
been  disappointed  of  the  hope  which  the  vision  must  have 
excited  in  them.  When  they  doubtless  imagined  on  awaking 
to  behold  this  dazzling  sight,  that  the  time  was  at  last  come 
for  their  master  to  enter  upon  his  glorious  reign,  and  were 
wondering  at  what  they  saw  and  heard,  they  suddenly  found 
themselves  alone  with  Jesus  again.  Were  not  then  the  scribes 
mistaken  in  their  expectation  7  So  they  seem  to  reason  with 
themselves.  If  not,  what  meant  this  disappearance  of  the 
prophet,  who  they  had  fondly  hoped  was  come  ?  Then  they 
ask  the  question  above  mentioned.  The  Lord  replies — (and 
we  should  remember  here,  in  considering  what  he  says,  that 
it  was  a  custom  with  our  Lord  to  reply,  not  merely  to  the 
words,  but  to  the  inmost  thoughts  of  his  hearers,  and  in  terms 
pregnant  with  a  meaning  which  their  future  experience  might 
in  due  time  evolve) — '<  Elias  truly  shall  first  come,  and  restore 
all  things."* 

Now  bearing  these  words  in  mind,  let  us  recur  to  the 
vision.f    What  is  meant  by  the  appearance  and  glorification 

♦Matuxvii.  11. 
t  The  term  vision  is  in  Matt.  zvii.  9,  applied  to  this  event.  There  is  no 
reason  on  that  account  to  doubt  that  the  persons  whom  the  disciples  saw 
were  really  and  objectively  present;  the  word  opofta  being  used  in  Scrip- 
ture to  designate  appearances  of  angelst  or  other  similar  manifestations  of 
the  objective  realities  of  the  spiritual  world. 
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of  Moses?  Clearly  the  glory  of  God  as  revealed  to  us 
through  the  Law.  Moses  represents  the  discovery  of  what 
men  are  by  original  nature,  and  to  what  they  are  tied  and 
bound  by  the  covenant  of  their  existence.  But  to  whom  is 
this  discovery  made?  To  sinners,  to  creatures  who  have 
broken  the  covenant,  who  have  sunk  below  their  nature,  and 
who  have  in  heart  disowned  the  sovereignty  of  their  God. 
But  again,  for  what  purpose  is  the  discovery  made  ?  Because, 
with  a  view  to  future  and  eternal  blessings,  it  is  the  will  of 
God  that  they  should  be  restored  to  their  allegiance. 

Hence  another  kind  of  ministry  is  required  than  merely 
that  of  Moses.  It  is  by  Elijali  that  God's  glorious  voice  must 
now  be  heard.  Preachers  must  go  forth  ^' in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elias ;"  ''  turning  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the 
children,  and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just;" 
stirring  up  men  to  repentance  by  the  alarming  yet  encoura- 
ging announcement,  that  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand."  What  therefore  is  Elijah's  work,  but  a  work  of  re- 
storation ?  It  begins  where  that  of  Moses  ceases,  with  con- 
vincing them  of  disobedience  to  the  discovered  law :  it  ceases 
when  that  which  is  peculiarly  the  ministry  of  Christ  has  be- 
gun its  work,  when  there  is  no  longer  a  halting  between  two 
opinions,  but  Christ  is  actually  acknowledged,  and  his  gospel 
cordially  embraced.  Having  once  laid  hold  of  the  promises, 
they  are  reinstated  in  God's  grace,  and  have  an  ever-widening 
prospect  of  glory  in  the  kingdom  before  them ;  they  are  once 
for  all  restored,  insomuch  that  should  they  afterwards  utterly 
<<  fall  away,"  it  is  impossible  "  to  renew  them  again  unto  re- 
pentance."* So  that,  although  Elijah's  ministry  may  be 
needed  from  time  to  time  to  revive  fading  impressions,  and 
thus  to  prepare  Christ's  way  till  his  kingdom  shall  have  in- 
terpenetrated every  tissue  of  the  human  heart,  it  must  be  like , 
that  of  Moses,  from  its  very  nature,  transitory. 

Would  we  then  interpret  this  vision,  let  us  look  within. 
There  one  may  have  seen  Moses,  Elias  and  Christ.  First,  he 
discovers  that  there  is  a  commandment  which  is  holy  and  just 
and  good.     Next,  that  he  himself  is  carnal,  sold  under  sin. 
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But  then  when  he  is  crying,  ''  Oh  wretched  man  that  I  am ! 
who  shall  delirer  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?"t  h©  re- 
collects that  he  has  heard  a  roice  which  said,  ''  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  hear  ye  Him."  And  so,  it  may  be,  he  at  last 
discovers  that  he  has  strength  to  say,  "  I  thank  God  throagh 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  And  then  repentance,  having  brought 
him  to  this  confession,  there  leaves  him.  But  will  he  have 
again  to  listen  to  Moses  and  Elias  ?  Yes,  if  he  abides  with 
Christ.  From  time  to  time  the  vision  will  reappear,  and  he 
will  hear  them  talking  about  a  "  death  which  must  be  accom- 
plished,"]: a  "  crucifixion  of  the  flesh  with  its  affections  and 
lusts. "^  Yet  if  he  has  patience  to  wait  the  last  vision  out, 
then  when  he  turns  again  to  look,  those  voices  will  be  silent, 
and  he  will  see  no  other  messenger  from  God  thenceforth  for 
evermore  save  Jesus  only  with  himself.  Possibly  indeed,  in 
his  ignorance,  instead  of  being  content  that  Christ  alone 
should  dwell  in  his  heart  by  faith,  he  will  think  to  make  se- 
parate tabernacles  there  for  Mc^sos  and  Elias :  that  is  to  say, 
there  will  be  some  aspects  of  obedience  or  of  repentance  in 
regard  to  which,  before  arriving  at  perfect  light,  his  Christian 
consciousness  will  be  confused.  He  will  either  be  secretly 
enticed  in  some  respect,  through  reverence  for  order,  to  idolize 
the  law  itself,  instead  of  feeling  a  singleness  of  veneration  for 
him  of  whose  will  it  is  only  the  expression ;  and  so  perhaps 
he  will  shew  himself  stern  and  rigid  in  cases  where  a  clearer 
consciousness  of  truth  would  have  taught  him  to  yield :  or 
he  will  dwell  with  a  morbid  satisfaction  on  the  work  of  re- 
pentance itself.  He  will  try  to  provoke  gloomy  and  distress- 
ing sensations,  and  burden  himself  with  needless  penances, 
when  he  ought  to  be  encouraging  every  hopeful  thought,  in 
order  that  he  might  find  strength  to  lay  aside  every  weight 
and  besetting  sin,  and  patience  to  ran  the  race  which  is  set 
before  him.  But  still  if  he  abide  with  Christ,  some  cloud  or 
other  will  intervene,  and  put  an  end  to  any  vain  or  supersti- 
tious project  he  may  have  entertained ;  and  when  he  turns  to 
look  for  explanation  of  his  perplexities,  he  will  find  himself 
•  Heb.  vi.  4-6.        f  Rom.  yii.  24.        %  Lake  is.  31.        ^  Gal.  v.  24. 
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again  with  Christ  alone.  Repentance  will  have  brought  him 
to  this  better  understanding,  but  only  to  take  leare  of  him 
there,  and  to  shew  him  that  for  itself  there  is  no  place  in  the 
kingdom  of  fiod. 

Such  we  beliere  is  the  nature  of  the  restoration  which 
Elijah  is  to  effect — a  moral  restitution.  But  it  is  to  embrace 
all  things.  John  accomplished  but  a  few  things,  and  there- 
fore, as  it  seems,  declined  to  assume  the  prophet's  name  as  an 
exclusive  and  distinctive  designation,  but  preferred  to  be 
known  by  that  appellation  which  he  alone  is  entitled  to  bear : 
'<  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Make  straight 
the  way  of  the  Lord."  Though  John  therefore  was  the  first 
reappearance  of  Elijah  before  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  he  cannot 
be  the  last.  Though  first  and  greatest  of  God's  pioneers,  yet, 
unless  we  have  ceased  to  pray,  <'  Thy  kingdom  come,"  he 
cannot  be  the  last.  Though  first  and  loudest  of  the  voices 
which  have  cried,  <'  Make  straight  his  paths,"  yet,  unless  we 
have  ceased  to  say,  ^*  Thy  will  be  done,"  he  cannot  be  the 
last.  That  voice  which  was  first  heard  crying  in  the  wilder* 
ness  has  awakened  many  others,  echoes  of  itself ;  and  these 
we  may  be  sure  will  never  cease  reverberating  through  the 
world  till  the  cry  shall  have  sounded  in  the  ears  of  every 
creature  to  whom  the  gospel  must  be  preached. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  observed  that  our  view  of  the  pro* 
phecy  by  no  means  binds  us  to  assert  that  it  will  not  be  ulti* 
mately  accomplished  by  a  personal  advent  of  Elijah.  All 
that  we  maintain  is,  that  the  terms  of  the  prediction  do  not 
of  themselves  authorize  us  to  look  for  such  an  event,  and  that 
a  fair  and  adequate  interpretation  of  all  that  Scripture  has  told 
us  about  the  matter  is  to  be  found  in  our  hypothesis.  If 
Elijah  is  to  come  in  person  and  restore  all  things  by  finishing 
the  work  of  his  predecessors,  then  the  Scriptures,  I  contend, 
were  not  meant  to  give  us  intimation  of  the  fact  beforehand, 
to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  justifying  us  in  saying  ''  it  is  writ- 
ten." For,  to  reason  from  analogy,  if  we  look  at  the  predic^^ 
tions  which  regard  the  Lord's  first  coming,  here  and  there  we 
observe  that  the  language  of  the  prophets  has  been  verified 
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remarkably  by  a  literal  coincidence  with  the  circamstances  of 
our  Saviour's  life,  while  certainly  the  greater  part  has  turned 
out  to  be  figurative.  In  such  cases,  it  is  evident,  the  general 
scope  and  spiritual  lesson  of  the  prophecy  were  the  only  thing 
intended  to  be  instructive  in  it  until  the  event  itself  had 
called  attention  also  to  its  minute  and  circumstantial  fulfil- 
ment. Thus  on  the  one  hand  a  Jew  who  lived  before  the 
Christian  era,  might,  by  confining  himself  to  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  words,  have  drawn  forth  a  very  edifying  les- 
son from  Zechariah's  prophecy  in  ch.  iz.  9.*  Nor  would  he 
have  been  at  all  the  wiser  if  he  had  adopted  the  literal  sense, 
although  that,  indeed,  was  destined  also  to  be  fulfilled.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  uniformly  adhered,  whenever  it 
was  possible,  to  the  opposite  system  of  exposition,  he  would 
have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  inferring  from  Is.  Ixiii.  l-3,t 
that  the  Messiah  was  literally  to  come  from  Edom  and  Bozrah 
with  blood-stained  garments,  and  single-handed  to  trample 
down,  literally,  and  exterminate  his  enemies  with  havoc  aiid 
carnage.  It  is  most  reasonable,  therefore,  on  principle  as  well 
as  in  consideration  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  we  thus  escape 
in  the  present  instance,  to  take  a  spiritual  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy. 

To  the  exposition  we  suggest,  no  objection,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  can  be  alleged.  Neither,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  need  any 
be  felt ;  unless  it  be  the  difficulty  of  realizing  in  repentance 
an  act  of  restoration.  But  yet  if  any  one  should,  after  all, 
reject  this  exposition,  from  a  feeling  that  repentance  does  not 
restore  him,  and  that  he  has  need  of  something  more,  he  will 

*  **  Rejoice  greatly,  Oh  daughter  of  Zion ;  shout*  Oh  daughter  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  behold  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee ;  he  is  just,  and  having  salva- 
tion ;  lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass." 

f  «Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from 
Bozrah  ?  this  that  is  glorious  in  his  apparel,  travelliog  in  the  greatness  of 
his  strength  ?"    I  that  speak  in  righteousness,  mighty  to  save. 

<«  I  have  trodden  the  winepress  alone ;  and  of  the  people  there  was  none 
with  me ;  for  I  will  tread  them  in  mine  anger,  and  trample  them  in  my 
fury,  and  their  blood  shall  be  sprinkled  upon  my  garments,  and  I  will  stain 
all  my  raiment.'' 
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find,  perhaps,  that,  instead  of  repenting,  he  has  been  trusting 
to  some  technical  substitute  for  repentance,  relying  on  some 
fictitious  title  to,  instead  of  realizing  his  place  in,  the  City  of 
God.  Whereas  the  truth  is,  that  while  his  only  title  can  be 
the  meritorious  sufferings  and  work  of  Christ,  there  is  but 
one  way  by  which  faith  enables  him  to  claim  the  freedom  of 
that  city,  namely,  by  repenting.  Has  he  not  repented  ?  It 
matters  not  that  from  the  days  of  John  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  preached,  and  every  man  presseth  into  it,  he  is  spiritually 
living  in  those  days,  and  no  less  needs  an  Elijah  to  prepare 
him  for  the  coming  kingdom  than  did  any  among  the  multi- 
tudes to  whom  the  Baptist  preached.  And  what  signifies  it, 
that  in  point  of  time  he  is  living  now  ?  Though  our  Lord 
was  speaking  to  his  Apostles  only  when  he  promised  to  be 
with  them  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  we  do 
not  scruple  to  claim  for  ourselves  a  share  in  that  promise  as 
being  one  body  with  them.  I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  why 
we  should  object  to  making  a  somewhat  similar  application  of 
the  warnings  that  we  find  in  Scripture.  All  who  are  in  any 
respect  outside  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  forming  as  they  do 
in  that  respect  one  body,  are  doubtless  addressed  in  the  pro- 
phecies in  question.  Surely,  then,  may  every  one  who  can 
call  to  mind  some  voice  of  truth  whose  appeals  he  is  conscious 
of  neglecting,  conceive  the  Lord  to  be  saying,  in  words  in- 
tended for  himself,  provided  he  can  take  them  in  their  inten- 
ded sense,  **If  ye  will  receive  it,  this  is  Elias  which  was  for 
to  come.'* 
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The  works  of  Stephen  Olin,  D.  X>.,  LL,  P.,  late  preadeat  of  the  Wealeyn 
UniTersity.    Vols.  I.  and  II.    New  York :  Harper  dc  Brothers.    1852. 

Although  these  volames  hare  been  before  the  paUk  for  sereral  mootiis, 
it  has  not  been  our  pririlege,  until  now,  to  place  them  in  the  catalogue  of 
our  quarterly  notices ;  a  task  which  we  perform  with  a  satis&ction  which 
m*e  could  not  readily  award  to  any  similar  fact.  Our  personal  knowledge 
of  the  author,  and  our  admiration  of  his  character  and  his  abilities,  gire  %o 
us  an  a  priori  interest  in  his  posthumous  productions.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  originality  and  compass  of  thought ;  cast  in  the  mould  of  a  mental 
superiority  to  which  he  was  "  natire  and  endued  as  to  his  own  demeot.'* 
And  his  rast  capacity  was  subject  to  that  perfect  discipline  which  gives 
adaptedness  and  proportion  to  the  mental  opentidns.  There  hare  been,  in 
thb  country,  men  of  more  eztenaiTe  and  varied  eraditian ;  of  more  miaoie 
and  technical  exactness ;  but  never  one,  in  our  judgment,  whose  gcnios 
was  more  exalted ;  all  of  whose  intdlectual  attributes  were  more  haiiiio> 
niottsly  developed ;  or  who  could  take  a  grander  range  on  any  of  the  high- 
er qiuestioBs  that  occupy  the  human  mind;  or  who  coaM  poor  them  ixth 
in  a  style  more  indicative  of  the  presence  of  intellectual  power ;  a  style 
with  which,  we  instinctively  felt,  finesse  and  6i|^iefy  had  no  aliJ^M^ ; 
that  they  were  the  toys  of  mere  juvenility  and  not  the  instraments  of  ihe 
giant  manhood  of  the  mind.  His  great  intcUecraal  efibrts  were  at  distant 
and  irregular  intervals,  and  a]^icar  to  have  been  somewhat  fitful  and  qsa- 
modic  :  not  the  result,  as  one  might  imagine,  of  the  fiailty  of  his  health, 
but  of  his  mental  orgaaizatioo,  which  whatever  might  have  been  its  iateot 
activity,  required  periods  of  cbjecdve  repose  to  generate,  if  we  may  sc> 
qwak,  that  self  conscious  ener^  which  is  always  necessary  id  the  highest 
achievements  of  genius ;  periods  similar  to  those  ages  of  snpcificial  trsi- 
quiliry  which  prepare  vokanoes  lor  their  paroxysms  and  erapdoes^  It 
was  meet  that  the  Urerarr  remains  cf  a  mind,  not  oolv  so  crea:.  but  so 
thoffou^h^T  Christtan,  shcsild  be  trans::ni:ted  to  pcsteritr :  xbat  the  church 
shouM  appropriate  the  fruits  of  one  of  her  most  gified  son&  It  is  very 
true,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  they  are  nc^  all  equally  compCcte,  but 
they  ail  bear  the  impress  of  the  same  mamrity.  And  thongh  bac  lew 
were  desired  lor  the  press,  they  are  ac:  the  less  wor^y  of  i:.  The  differ- 
csce  between  them,  however,  as  ro  asaplLri^a^ri^a  asd  e!a!S?rate  fiai^,  wil! 
he  cbvion&.    The  first  resume  cjn tains  **  Sermons  and  Skcaches:**  a^ 
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though  some  are  imperfect,  the  hand  of  a  master  is  risible  tbTOOghoot, 
while  others  are  replete  with  that  opulence  of  thought  which  places  him 
in  the  rank  of  the  first  preachers  of  any  age.  The  second  contains  ''  Lec- 
tures and  addresses,"  principally  on  the  momentous  subject  of  Christian 
education,  upon  which  no  man  was  more  competent  to  speak,  being 
equally  versed  in  theory  and  practice.  To  this  cause  he  has  bequeathed  an 
invaluable  legacy  in  the  profound  and  practical  lessons  of  a  well  ordered 
experience :  a  legacy  to  the  learner  and  the  learned. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Chalmers^  D,  D.,  LL,  D. 
By  his  soD-in-law,  the  Rev.  WiJliam  Hannah,  LL.  D,  In  four  volumes. 
Vol.  IV.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1852. 

This  volume,  so  long  delayed,  concludes  the  biography  of  the  iiiustrious 
Scotchman.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  a  biography  as  a  narrative  of 
that  ecclesiastical  dismemberment  of  which  Dr.  Chalmers  was  the  leader^ 
and  in  which  his  personality  is  merged  and  identified.  To  the  reader  it 
has  therefore  a  compound  interest ;  the  undimiuished  interest  of  the  actor ; 
and  that  of  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  the  times ;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  the  grand  denouement  of  a  life 
full  of  dramatic  features  from  beginniug  to  eod.  We  have  objected  re- 
peatedly to  those  frivolous  incidents  which  the  partiality  of  the  editor 
allowed  him  too  frequently  to  introduce  in  the  body  of  the  work,  as  if  trifles 
were  magnified  by  the  contiguity  of  greamess.  But  the  gravity  of  the  last 
scenes  converts  them  into  history  and  necessarily  excludes  such  incidents. 
The  volume  opens  with  the  most  life-like  engraving  of  Dr.  Chalmers  we 
have  yet  seen ;  more  expressive  of  those  traits  of  character  which  we  have 
always  associated  with  his  name. 

BuUer^s  Analogy  ;  with  an  analysis  by  the  late  Rev.  Robt  Emory,  D.  D. ; 
completed  and  edited,  with  a  life  of  Bishop  Butler,  notes  and  index,  by 
6.  R.  Crooks.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1852. 

Of  the  "  Analogy"  it  does  not  behove  us  to  speak  in  this  place,  having 
spoken  before ;  except  that  it  is  a  sort  of  ever  revolving  grindstone  upon 
which  to  whet  the  wits  of  others  without  ever  receiving  much  impression 
upon  itself.  Nor  can  we  forbear  to  observe,  what  to  some  may  appear 
heretical,  that  Butler  can  never  be  made  a  school  book.  It  is  not  of  the 
character  requisite  for  such  a  purpose.  With  every  supplementary  aid, 
not  one  student  in  a  hundred  will  either  understand  or  be  profited  intellec- 
tually by  its  course  of  argument.  It  is  a  book  for  the  scholar ;  for  the 
theologian ;  for  the  metaphysician.  It  was  so  designed.  We  would  not 
discourage  its  perusal  by  all ;  but  we  refer  to  plan  of  making  it  a  text- 
book ;  to  which  it  is  absolutely  unfited  by  the  depth  and  intricacy  of  its 
ratioc  in  aliens.  These  remarks  are  wholly  apart  from  the  '<  Analysis"  pre- 
fixed to  the  present  edition,  so  far  as  it  may  be  an  aid  to  the  reader  in  gen- 
eral.   In  this  respect  we  regard  it  as  decidedly  able,  by  stating  and  ex- 
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plaining  the  sereral  propositions  in  modernized  terms;  hj  giriog  them 
distinctness  and  proximity,  and  presenting  in  a  comprehensire  outline  the 
plan  and  object  of  the  author.  But  we  defy  any  man,  whaterer  be  his 
helps,  to  conceive  of  the  "  Analog^^"  fully,  who  does  not,  by  dint  of  per- 
sonal toil,  enter  into  its  very  spirit.  Besides  the  *<  Analysis,"  this  edition 
has  the  merit  of  several  new  facts  in  the  life  of  the  immortal  author,  not 
before  published  in  this  country,  and  an  admirable  index  based  on  one  re- 
cently discovered,  «  prepared  by  Dr.  Bcntham  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  revised  an^  approved  by  Bishop  Butler  himself." 

Romanism  at  Home,  Letters  to  the  Hon.  Roger  B.  Taney,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States.  By  Kirwan.  Sixth  edition.  New  York :  Harper 
&  Brothers.     1852. 

Romanism  every  where  is  an  unmixed  evil.  It  is  the  Antichrist.  But 
it  is  on  purely  Romish  ground  that  its  abominations  are  displayed  without 
let  or  hindrance;  and  none  but  those  who  are  conversant  with  its  natire 
horrors  have  any  adequate  conception  of  them.  Doctrinal  controversies 
concerning  them  have  their  use,  but  do  not  reach  the  masses.  Authenti- 
cated facts  are  not  only  obvious  but  irresistible.  Whenever  a  tree  uni- 
formly produces  poisonous  fruit,  it  is,  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  a 
bad  tree,  and  they  reason  no  farther  about  it.  Tfiis  is  the  species  of  ai^u- 
ment  which  the  people  of  this  country  need  on  the  subject  of  popery.  As 
it  is  seen  here,  iniquitous  as  it  is,  it  is  greatly  modified  by  the  influence  of 
Protestanism.  It  must  be  seen  where  it  is  dominant  to  show  what  it 
would  be  here  were  it  to  realize  its  ever  sleepless  aim.  To  present  it  in 
this  palpable  light,  Kirwan,  in  addition  to  all  the  testimony  of  past  ages 
and  of  other  witnesses,  has  fortified  himself  by  the  painstaking  of  a  per- 
sonal enquiry  into  the  very  heart  of  the  citadel ;  and  challenges  the  eon* 
tradiction  of  the  Romish  world.  He  lays  his  hand  upon  the  record  and 
defies  its  falsification.  It  is  the  argumentum  cruets  which  strikes  sophistry 
and  prevarication  dumb,  and  makes  silence  the  only  policy  for  safety.  The 
sixth  edition  of  this  work  since  March  proves  that  we  are  not  mistaken. 

A  Latin'English  and  English'Latin  Dictionary^  for  the  use  of  schools. 
Chiefly  from  the  lexicons  of  Freund,  Georges  and  KaltschmidL  By 
Chariea  Anthon,  LL.  D.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1852. 

The  foundations  of  American  classical  education  are  beginning  to  be 
well  laid  in  grammars  and  lexicons,  both  for  schools  and  colleges.  The 
happier  of  these  omens  are  the  advantages  now  enjoyed  in  the  lower  semi- 
naries, where  a  ripe  scholarship  always  commences,  and  where  we  have 
been  lamentably  deficient.  No  collegiate  facilities  can  atone  for  the  want 
of  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  the  academy.  We  have  now  for  begin- 
ners the  best  of  grammars,  and  we  have  here  the  best  of  lexicons,  because 
it  contains  the  condensed  results  of  the  more  ncent  contributions  to  Latin 
philology  by  European  scholars.    It  is  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Freund's 
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•*  Gesammtwdrterbuch  der  Lateinischen  sprache."  It  is  replete  with  all 
the  lexical  infoTniation  needful  for  schools ;  of  a  very  convenient  size,  not 
much  exceeding  the  abridgements  of  Ainsworth,  to  which  it  is  vastly  su- 
perior, the  type  is  clear,  the  references  are  ample,  the  definitions  distinct 
and  properly  arranged.  There  is  also,  from  high  authorities,  an  addition 
of  such  matter  as  was  wanting  in  the  original.  We  have  a  very  high  ap- 
preciation of  this  Dictionary,  and  recommend  its  adoption  in  our  Academies* 

Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations ^  With  English  notes,  critical  and  explana- 
tory. By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1852. 

Our  estimation  of  the  character  of  Cicero  is  enhanced  by  the  remarkable 
versatility  of  his  genius.  While  he  was  the  Magnus  Apollo  of  Roman 
oratory,  he  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable  as  a  philosopher,  and  the  assi- 
duity with  which  he  set  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Grecian  schools,  just 
beginning  to  flourish  at  Rome,  in  his  day,  reflects  the  highest  credit  upoft 
him.  He  employed  teachers,  and  then  at  Athens  and  Rhodes  completed 
his  studies.  Afterwards  he  became  an  author  of  several  philosophical 
works,  in  which,  though  he  adhered  to  the  New  Academy,  he  really  ap- 
pears to  be  an  eclectic.  The  Tuscalan  Disputations  are  purely  philosophi- 
cal and  abound  with  the  sentiments  of  a  noble  morality.  They  proceed 
upon  the  principle  that  the  great  object  of  humanity  is  happiness,  that  this 
happiness  arises  from  true  peace  of  mind,  and  that  consequently,  it  is  the 
prime  business  of  life  so  to  subjugate  human  nature  as  to  realize  this  ex- 
alted state.  We  are  struck  with  his  approximation  to  the  truth  and  the 
struggles  of  contemplative  heathenism.  We  have,  perhaps,  inadvertently 
run  into  these  reflections,  and  omitted  the  notice  of  the  edition  before  us. 
It  is  designed  for  a  College  text-book,  and  is  taken  from  that  of  Tischer, 
published  at  Leipsic,  under  the  supervision  of  Haupt  and  Sauppc.  The 
English  notes  are  a  translation  from  the  German  edition,  of  which  Dr. 
Arnold  speaks  in  the  highest  terms.  These  beautiful  dissertations  can 
now  be  read  with  a  higher  relish  by  the  student ;  and  to  every  man  of 
taste  are,  in  style  and  sentiment,  a  perfect  luxury. 

The  Mother  at  Home  ;  or,  The  principles  of  maternal  duty  familiarly  illus- 
trated ;  also. 

The  Child  at  Home  ;  or.  The  principles  of  filial  duty  familiarly  illustrated. 
By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  Both  very  greatly  improved  and  enlarged. 
With  numerous  engravings.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     18/52. 

These  little  books  are  a  counterpart  of  each  other,  and  should  be  insepa- 
rable. They  are  occupied  with  the  momentous  duty  of  properly  training 
the  rising  generation  in  their  duties  to  God,  to  their  parents  and  to  one 
another.  The  Abbotts  are  the  most  felicitous  moral  and  religious  teachers 
of  children  amongst  our  authors,  and  deserve  the  highest  praise.  Their 
Vol.  VI. — 42 
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style  16  simple^  pare  and  mttnctiTe*  and  their  books  axe  imbaed  with  the 
spirit  of  an  unaffected  piety.  The  Mother  and  the  Child  at  home  are 
republications.  They  hare  been  eztensiyely  circulated,  greatly  admired, 
and  translated  into  a  number  of  different  languages.  There  can  be  oo 
question  aboat  their  merit.  We  are  always  happy  to  be  able  to  speak  ^th 
such  confidence,  especially  on  such  a  subject. 

The  InstiliUes  of  Algebra.  Being  the  first  part  of  a  course  of  Mathematics^ 
designed  for  the  use  of  schools,  academies  and  colleges.  By  Gerardua 
Beekman  Docharty,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  New  York 
Free  Academy.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  only  real  simplification  of  science  must  be  the  result  of  long  ooo- 
tinued  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching,  growing  out  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  wants  of  the  youthful  mind ;  and  must  consist  in  a  more  direct  mod 
familiar  statement  of  its  principles  without  any  abatement  of  them.  The 
transition  between  arithmetic  and  algebra  is,  in  fact,  twofold ;  to  symbols 
and  to  generalities,  both  of  which  are  eirceedingly  difOcult  of  comprehen- 
sion to  youth,  and  require  all  the  aids  which  the  instructor  can  afford.  To 
furnish  these  is  the  object  of  the  author,  whose  labors  as  a  teacher  lor 
twenty-five  years  should  certainly  enhance  his  capacity.  The  volume  is 
designed  to  embrace  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  collegiate  course  and  no 
more,  and  is  presented  as  containing  all  the  requisites  for  such  a  course. 

Qfwnmar  of  the  Greek  Language,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By 
Dr.  Raphael  Eufaaer,  conrector  of  the  Lyceum,  Hanover.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  B.  B.  Edwards,  late  professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  and  S.  H.  Taylor,  principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover. 
A  new  revised  edition.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1852. 

The  great  principle  upon  which  recent  philology  has  taken  its  stand  is, 
that  language  is  not  arbitrary  or  capricious  either  in  its  forms  or  changes, 
but  is  governed  by  fixed  and  uniform  laws  to  which  all  its  phenomena, 
however  anomalous,  may  be  reduced.  It  is  therefore  a  science,  having 
both  the  certamty  and  the  charm  of  a  philosophical  pursuit.  Since  the 
adoption  of  this  principle  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  has  been 
incalculably  advanced.  Dr.  Euhner  is  one  of  those  German  giants  in  this 
department  of  literature  who  has  been  laboring  to  make  it  scientific,  and 
whose  researches  have  been  brought  to  bear  especially  on  the  Greek  gram* 
mar.  No  one  has  entered  more  fully  into  the  genius  of  the  language,  or 
more  systematically  classified  its  elements.  His  grammar  ia,  at  the  same 
time,  eminently  practical,  prepared  with  a  direct  reference  to  an  actual  ac> 
quaintance  with  the  difficulties  of  the  language  as  a  whole ;  and  sustained 
by  such  a  citation  of  facts,  both  in  the  etymology  and  syntax,  as  satisfies 
the  enquirer.  His  analysis  of  forms,  and  especially  of  the  verb,  gives  him 
a  great  superiority,  and  his  laws  of  construction  are  supported  by  the  ne- 
cessary proofs.  The  present  edition  is  from  the  third  German  edition,  ia 
which  the  author  made  many  improvements. 
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A  $hoH  and  eomprehsngivB  Oreek  Chwmnarf  with  materials  for  oral  exerci* 
868,  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  J.  T.  Champlin,  professor  of  Greek 
and  Ladn  in  Waterrille  College.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1858. 

We  may  well  place  this  little  work  in  juxtaposition  with  the  great  one 
ahove ;  for  its  materials  have  been  taken  principally  from  it.  Its  object  is 
to  present  the  ftrndamental  facts  as  they  have  been  established  by  the  great 
roasters,  without  those  theories  and  discussious  found  in  philosophical 
treatises  on  the  subject  While  therefore  such  an  attempt  cannot  and  should 
not  supersede  them,  it  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  mere  student  who  must 
ieam  these  facts  from  others  before  he  can  fully  explain  them.  In  perfect 
consistency,  therefore,  with  our  recommendation  of  the  larger  work  abore, 
we  can  recommend  the  one  now  before  us  to  those  who  are  in  ttie  novitiate 
of  their  Greek  studies,  and  in  connection  with  that  invaluable  production. 

A  Step  from  the  New  World  to  the  Old,  and  back  again  ;  with  thoughts  on 
the  good  and  evil  in  both.  By  Henry  Tappan.  2  vols.  New  York,: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1852. 

A  step  very  frequently  and  very  expeditiously  taken  of  late,  and  almost 
as  frequently  described.  If  there  were  no  difiference  between  seeing  and 
hearing,  nothing  would  be  wanting  in  our  information  of  England,  Europe 
or  the  Nile.  And  yet  such  is  the  avidity  with  which  we  hear  from  these 
places,  that  no  well  told  tale  comes  amiss ;  while  every  one  adds  some  new 
feature  or  incident  to  his  own  version  to  render  it  attractive.  In  these 
volumes,  the  hue  of  a  fervid  imagination  is  tempered  by  a  manly  solidity 
of  judgment  and  reflection.  The  author  was  a  diligent  observer,  not  only 
of  what  is  obvious  to  all,  but  of  what  escapes  the  attention  of  the  great 
mass  of  travellers ;  so  that  his  sketches  are  in  many  respects  positively 
useful  as  well  as  highly  entertaining. 

The  Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution :  an  historical  study.  By  William  Henry 
Trescott.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1852. 

Here  is  really  something  new  and  deeply  interesting  to  every  American 
citizen  ;  a  learned  and  powerful  essay  upon  the  transactions  of  our  federal 
government  at  that  period  when  it  was  settling  its  relations  and  establishing 
its  policy  with  the  other  governments  of  the  civilized  world.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  placed  them  in  a  new  position  to  these  gov- 
emments,  and  required  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  international  poli- 
tics which  accorded  with  their  dignity  and  security.  The  spirit  and  the 
wisdom  displayed  by  our  fathers  in  their  negotiations  and  treaties  with 
foreign  nations,  in  that  eventful  crisis,  have  shed  immortal  renown  upon 
their  names.  They  fixed  the  principles  and  the  boundaries  of  intercourse 
with  the  great  powers  of  the  earth,  especially  with  France,  Spain,  Holland, 
and  Great  Britain,  with  a  prudence  and  caution  which  have  ever  since 
guarded  and  promoted  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  country*  and  from 
which  it  would  be  perilous  to  depart.    The  able  author  of  this  historical 
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tract  has  waded,  with  great  labor,  throQgh  the  diplomatic  records  c^  the 
period  in  qaestion,  as  well  as  the  coo  temporary  annals,  and  has  condensed 
and  argued  upon  the  facts  with  a  statesmanlike  ngor  and  perspicuity.  His 
object  is  to  induce  a  recurrence  to  these  fundamental  principles  at  these 
times  of  national  impetuosity,  and  when  every  step  in  our  foreign  policy 
must  react  upon  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  To  every  politician,  indeed  to 
every  reader,  there  will  appear  much  that  is  profound  in  obsenration  on 
the  subject  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  truly  a  study  worthy  any  friend  of 
the  country  and  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Cioss'Book  of  Poetry,  for  the  use  of  Schools  or  private  instruction.     By 
Eliza  Robbins.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1852. 

Poetry  is  exceedingly  congenial  to  the  youthful  mind.  Its  harmony,  its 
imagery,  its  sentiments,  all  accord  with  the  glow  and  fervor  of  the  un- 
folding fiiculties ;  and  both  by  its  peculiar  structure  and  its  inherent  char* 
acter  so  entrenches  itself  in  the  memory  as  to  be  indelible  when  other  fonns 
of  thought  have  faded  from  it  It  is  thus  a  potent  vehicle  of  instruction, 
and  so  has  been  always  regarded.  It  should  therefore  be  made  tributary 
to  virtuous  and  pious  as  well  as  pleasing  affections  in  the  young;  and  for 
this  purpose  these  pages  were  prepared.  They  are  selections  from  the  best 
poets,  and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  art  divine  on  such  topics  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  interest  and  impress. 

A  Journal  kept  during  a  Summer  Tour,  for  the  children  of  a  village  school. 
In  three  parts.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1853. 

Benevolence  appears  to  have  dictated  these  reminiscences ;  a  desire  to 
impart  to  children  of  the  humbler  class  the  incidents  of  travel,  with  a  view 
to  increase  their  pleasures  and  enlarge  their  views.  They  are  contained 
in  a  series  of  diary  notices  designedly  written  so  as  to  familiarize  their 
minds  to  the  objects  and  events  of  a  tour  of  the  continent.  We  sincerely 
approve  of  every  effort  of  the  kind.  The  book  is  suitable  for  any  class  of 
children,  and  introduces  them  into  one  of  those  sources  of  enjoyment  hith- 
erto confined  to  the  adult  reader. 

Primary  Lessons  in  Italian,  Ollendorff's  method.  By  G.  W.  Greene,  A. 
M.,  late  instructor  in  Modern  Languages  in  Brown  University.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1852. 

In  imparting  the  elements  of  knowledge  two  extremes  are  to  be  avoided  ; 
too  much  ease,  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  great  difficulty  on  the  other.  If 
the  effort  of  acquisition  be  reduced  to  the  least  possible  degree,  knowledge 
will  be  superficial  and  the  faculties  imbecile.  If  it  be  raised  to  the  highest, 
the  effect  will  be  equally  disastrous.  Of  the  former  we  have  a  memorable 
instance  in  the  attempts  made,  a  few  years  since,  to  simplify  the  English 
Grammar  so  as  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  it  in  a  few  lessons.  It  can  never 
be  done  in  the  grammar  of  any  language.  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to  at- 
tempt it.    But  it  is  altogether  a  different  thing  to  induct  the  mind  into  the 
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firat  principles  of  a  language  with  the  sole  view  of  preparing  it  for  the 
higher*  This  is  philosophical  and  must  be  successful.  To  this  end  the 
method  of  OUendorff  has  contributed  amazingly,  and  it  is  here  applied,  for 
this  purpose,  to  the  study  of  the  most  musical  of  modern  tongues,  the  ac« 
quisition  of  which,  together  with  the  French,  is  becoming  every  day  more 
desirable.  These  lessons,  we  doubt  not,  are  well  adapted  to  the  incipiency 
of  the  study  of  Italian. 

The  Days  of  Bruce  /  a  story  from  Scottish  History.    By  Grace  Aguillar. 
In  two  volumes.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1852. 

The  author  was  a  prodigy.  She  wrote  several  popular  works  and  died 
before  she  reached  the  meridian  of  womanhood.  The  critics  have  given  her 
merited  praise  for  "  The  Mother *s  Recompense,"  **  Woman's  Friendship," 
"  The  Vale  of  Cedars,"  and  "  The  Women  of  Israel ;"  in  the  last  of 
which  she  reached  the  goal  of  her  reputation  as  a  writer.  ''  The  Days  of 
Bruce,"  though  a  living  romance  in  itself,  was  too  masculine  a  theme  for 
her  genius,  and  though  a  very  readable  book,  is  not  equal  to  '*  The  Wo« 
men  of  Israel." 

AppletofCs  Popular  Library  of  the  best  Authors*     185S. 

Of  this  interesting  publication  we  have  received  the  following : 

1.  ''  A  Journey  to  Katmandu ;  or,  The  Nepaulese  Ambassador  at  Home.*' 
By  Lawrence  Olyphaut ;  a  description  of  the  country  and  the  Court  of 
Nepaul  about  which  so  much  interest  was  excited  by  the  visit  of  Jung 
Bahadoor,  the  Nepaulese  Ambassador  to  England,  a  few  years  since,  by 
whose  friendship  the  author  obtained  an  insight  into  the  character  and  habits 
of  a  people  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  civilized  world. 

2.  "  Papers  from  the  London  Quarterly  Review ;"  viz..  The  Printer's 
Devil ;  Gastronomy  and  Gastronomers ;  The  Honey  Bee ;  Music ;  Art  of 
Dress.  These  papers  are  upon  topics  of  general  and  permanent  interest, 
and  replete  with  wit,  anecdote,  description  and  philosophy. 

3.  "  Stories  from  Blackwood ;"  viz.,  The  first  and  last  Dinner ;  Mala* 
Tolti;  The  Iron  Shroud;  The  Avenger;  The  Announcement  and  Three 
Rooms ;  Nicholas  Dunks :  or.  Fried  Mackerel  for  Dinner ;  Fortune  Hunting 
Extraordinary. 

4.  *<  Summer  Time  in  the  Country."  By  Rev.  R.  A.  Willmott  Berks; 
elegantly  written. 

5.  "  Little  Fedlington  and  the  Fedlingtonians."    By  John  Poole.    2  vols. 
These  volumes  are  uniform  in  size  and  appearance,  suited   to  the 

variety  of  tastes  in  the  reading  public.    Some  of  them  are  of  decided 
value,  while  others  are  only  designed  to  amuse. 

The  Classical  Manual :  an  epitome  of  ancient  geography,  Greek  and  R(^ 
man  mythology,  antiquities  and  chronology.    Chiefly  intended  for  the 
use  of  Schools.    Compiled  by  James  S.  S.  Baird,  Trinity  Collie,  Dub- 
lin.   Philadelphia :  Blanchard  &  Lee.    1852. 
To  understand  the  ancient  authors,  information  on  the  topics  mentioDed 
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in  tlie  abore  title  is  indispeanble ;  and  auch  aa  an  in  their  jainar 
dies  require  it  in  a  condensed  fonn,  so  aa  to  have  it  perfectly  at 
mand  thronghoot  their  course.  In  the  order  cited,  we  hare  a  sammary  of 
all  that  is  necessary  to  the  illostration  of  such  books  as  are  usually  read  in 
schools  and  even  in  colleges.  It  is  well  digested,  and  though  small,  is  ma^ 
ifestly  a  book  of  considerable  labor  and  research. 

Analytical  Investigations  concerning  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptmrest  and  of 
the  religious  system  inculcated  in  them ;  together  with  a  historical  ex- 
hibition of  human  conduct  during  the  several  dispensations  under  which 
mankind  hare  been  placed  by  their  Creator.  By  J.  H.  McCulloh,  M.  D. 
In  two  rolumes.    Baltimore:  James  S.  Waters,  244  Baltimore  st     1852. 

Here  are  two  portly,  well  filled  octavos,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  upon  a  theme  which  has  been  handled  by  the  greatest  of  men 
for  ages,  and  who,  to  the  Christian  world,  appear  to  have  left  nothing 
more  to  be  desired  upon  it.  Not  so,  thinks  the  author.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
several  kinds  of  proof  have  been  overlooked,  or  that  the  modes  of  presenting 
them  have  been  deficient.  We  sincerely  regret  that  the  copy  of  his  work 
arrived  too  late,  and  amidst  too  great  a  pressure  of  business,  to  warrant 
that  calm  and  cool  opinion  due  to  its  subject  and  its  pretensions.  And  we 
have  been  confirmed  in  this  impression  by  the  slight  glance  which  we  have 
given  its  pages.  We  shall  therefore  reserve  it  for  a  more  mature  ezamina* 
tion,  and  then  submit  our  views  to  the  public.  In  the  meantime,  we  may 
he  permitted  to  observe,  that  the  undertaking  is  great,  that  the  spirit  of  it  is 
solemn  and  reverent,  and  that  its  opening  remarks  are  wdl  conceived. 
Yet  our  eye  fell  upon  passages  to  which  we  coald  not  subscribe,  the  ortho- 
doxy of  which,  to  say  (he  least,  we  consider  doubtful.  It  is  replete  with 
many  original  and  just  rsflections  upon  those  causes  which  have  obscured 
the  proper  claims  of  revealed  truth.  And  we  may  add,  the  superficial  at- 
tention we  paid  it,  excited  a  strong  desire  to  reed  it  patiently. 

Five  Years  in  an  English  University,  By  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  late  fbon* 
dation  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Second  edition.  New 
York :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.    1852. 

The  University  system  of  Great  Britain  is  venerable  for  its  antiquity, 
and  has  become  cumbrous  and  complicated  in  its  operations.  It  has  been 
slow  to  admit  the  improvements  which  have  raised  the  German  Universi- 
ties to  such  a  pitch  of  prosperity  and  influence.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is 
however  acting  upon  its  antiquated  usages  and  imparting  vitality  to  them. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have,  however,  been  the  honored  conservators  and 
fountains  of  learning  for  ages,  and  if  they  have  been  wanting  in  flexibility, 
they  have  maintained  the  solidity  and  the  dignity  of  their  high  vocatioa. 
An  insight  into  their  interior  regulations  and  time-honored  usages  is  reaUy 
a  curiosity,  whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  them.  We  have  very 
little  idea  of  their  inward  life.  This  piece  of  gratifying  information  we 
have  from  an  American  gentleman,  who  after  finishing  his  college  career 
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in  this  couDtiy,  spent  fire  years  as  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge* 
where  he  took  his  degree,  and  ran  for  a  fellowship.  We  have  here  the 
opportnoity  of  an  actual  comparison  between  the  higher  educational  sys- 
tems of  the  two  countries.  We  advise  our  collegians  to  procure  the  work 
and  compare  notes. 

Harper^s  New  MofUhly  Magazine.  Vol.  lY.  December  1851,  to  May 
1652. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  recommend  the  most  popttlat  periodical  of  the 
day.  We  only  design  to  speak  of  it  as  bound  volumes,  to  be  deposited  in 
the  library.  They  are  large  octavos  of  800  pages  each,  embellished  with 
tasteful  illustrative  engravings,  and  enriched  with  specimens  of  every  Spe* 
cies  of  current  literature.  Without  any  regard  to  expense,  the  publishers 
employ  the  ablest  writers  and  the  best  artists  to  replenish  and  adorn  its 
pages,  with  a  strict  reference  to  a  refined  taste  and  a  pure  morality. 

Japan:  an  account,  geographical  and  historical,  from  the  earliest  periods 
at  which  the  islands  com  posing  this  empire  were  known  to  Europeans^ 
down  to  the  present  time,  and  the  expedition  fitted  out  in  the  United 
States,  &c.  By  Charles  MacFarlane,  Esq.  With  numerous  illustrations. 
New  York :  George  P.  Putnam  &  Co.    1852. 

At  the  time  when  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  directing  its 
attention  to  the  Japanese  Empire,  and  has  ordered  an  expedition  to  open 
negotiations  with  it,  an  account  of  its  physical  features,  institutions,  cus- 
toms and  resources,  must  be  peculiarly  seasonable.  An  acquaintance  with 
it  has  become  indispensable.  It  is  on  the  high  road  of  the  great  mercan- 
tile nations  of  the  earth  to  the  remote  east,  and  is  itself  an  inviting  market 
for  their  trade.  Ever  since  the  Dutch  monopoly,  it  has  been  an  object  of 
desire,  but  as  its  ports  were  closed  to  other  nations,  so  its  history  and  geog- 
raphy have  been  almost  a  perfect  blank  to  the  English  reader,  except  as  a 
mere  outline.  Mr.  MacFarlane,  in  the  preparation  of  his  book,  has  dili- 
gently consulted  writers  in  various  modern  languages  found  in  the  best 
libraries,  and  has  amassed  a  vast  amount  of  information  now  for  the  firat 
time  accessible  to  the  public.  It  abounds  with  graphic  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  the  country,  and  of  the  people,  who  proudly  ascribe  their 
origin  to  the  gods. 

PtUnam's  Popular  Science.    Vols.  I.  and  II.     1852. 

1.  The  Solar  System :  a  descriptive  treatise  upon  the  sun,  moon  and 
planets,  including  an  account  of  all  the  recent  discoveries.  By  J.  Russel 
Hind,  foreign  secretary  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  &e. 

A  contribution  to  the  popular  knowledge  of  the  solar  system,  by  such  an 
authority,  cannot  be  lightly  esteemed.  While,  from  its  object,  it  does  not 
treat  of  the  great  scientific  principles  of  astronomy,  it  presents  a  thorough- 
ly digested  description  of  the  present  state  of  the  science,  as  it  respects  the 
regular  members  of  our  own  system,  in  a  style  adapted  to  that  class  of 
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readers  whose  studies  and  pursuits  disqualify  them  for  its  more  recoodile 
truths,  and  to  whom,  ia  fact,  they  are  not  necessary.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  distinguished  author  to  pursue  the  same  plan  with  respect  to  cometaiy 
and  meteoric  bodies,  and  also  to  the  stars  and  nebulae. 

2.  The  Laws  of  Life,  with  special  reference  to  the  physical  education  of 
girls.    By  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  M.  D. 

A  lady  physician  is  an  anomaly  amongst  us,  but  will  be  so  no  longer. 
A  female  medical  college  is  in  operation  in  Philadelphia  with  hopeful  pros- 
pects. Miss  Blackwell  has  already  made  her  mark  as  a  student,  a  lectarer, 
and  now  as  an  authoress.  Although  we  have  a  sort  of  iostinctire  repug- 
nance to  feminine  doctors,  it  is  after  all,  perhaps,  a  mere  prejudice,  and 
the  proof  is  before  us ;  for  Miss  Blackwell  writes  like  a  veteran  in  the 
profession,  both  in  matter  and  style.  She  feels  that  she  is  at  perfect  liberty 
to  speak  especially  with  respect  to  her  sex.  Nor  does  she  mince  those  mat- 
ters which  excite  our  too  squeamish  apprehensions.  Her  professional  ad- 
vice on  the  subject  of  early  marriages  is  capital.  On  the  education  of 
girls,  she  displays  equal  wisdom  and  research.  While  she  lays  aside  all 
mawkish  delicacy,  she  does  not  forget  the  position  of  the  lady. 

PutnanC»  Semi'Monlhly  Library;  from  August  2d  to  September  15th, 
1852. 

1.  Arctic  Journal :  or,  Eighteen  months  in  the  Polar  Regions ;  by  Lieut. 
S.  Osborne.  2.  Home  and  Social  Philosophy;  by  Charles  Dickens.  3. 
Sicily :  a  pilgrimage ;  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman.  4.  Whims  and  Oddities ;  by 
Thomas  Hood. 

We  need  not  give  an  analysis  of  these  numbers  of  this  charming  series. 
Our  limits  forbid  it.  They  will  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  publication. 
It  is  a  character  of  reading  which  ought  and  must  supplant  the  filthy  and 
frotby  novels  which  have  so  long  glutted  the  morbid  voracity  of  the  pre- 
sent generation.  Our  publishers  are  vieing  with  each  other,  we  rejoice  to 
aay,  in  giving  a  healthier  tone  to  the  appetite  for  books. 

Analysis  of  the  principles  of  Church  Government ;  particularly  that  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  By  Rev.  M.  M.  Henkle,  D.  D.  Nash* 
ville.    1852. 

Dr.  Henkle  has  devoted  a  good  deal  of  study  to  the  fundamentals  of  Meth* 
odist  polity.  The  conflict  of  opinions  has,  no  doubt,  led  him  to  examine 
the  grounds  upon  which  Methodism,  as  an  ecclesiastical  system,  reposes ; 
its  accordance  with  the  primitive  model,  so  far  as  it  has  been  delineated  ; 
and  especially  its  adaptation  to  that  aggressive  element  which  gives  type  to 
the  whole  machinery.  Its  eminent  superiority,  in  this  respect,  is  argued 
with  ability,  while  due  consideration  is  allowed  to  other  modes.  The  con* 
elusion  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  subject  of  lay-delegation,  which 
he  considers  in  a  great  variety  of  aspects,  with  the  purpose  of  showing  its 
incompatibility  and  inexpediency.  His  yiews  are  characterized  by  candor 
and  caution. 
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Outlines  of  English  LUerature.  By  Thomas  B.  Shaw,  B.  A.,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  Imperial  Alexander  Ljrceum  of  St.  Petersburg. 
A  new  American  edition,  with  a  sketch  of  American  Literature,  by 
Henry  T.  Tuckerman.    Philadelphia :  Bianchard  &  Lee.    1852. 

The  history  of  literature  is  an  important  branch  of  liberal  study.  It  is 
a  subject  with  which  every  man  of  refined  taste  wishes  to  be  acquainted. 
It  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  human  mind  in  ics  various  forms. 
Every  enlightened  nation  has  its  own  literature,  and  it  is  the  permanent 
record  of  its  degree  of  cultivation.  English  literature  is  a  vast  and  varied 
field.  No  nation  can  boast  of  more  or  rarer  fruits  of  the  intellect,  from 
Chaucer  down.  A  compendium  drawn  by  a  scholar  is  a  tribute  to  the 
cause  of  learning  itself.  Nor  have  we  any,  except  the  one  before  us,  which 
combines  so  successfully  the  qualities  of  a  convenient  and  critical  manual. 
It  takes  up  the  principal  authors  of  each  age,  analyzes  their  prodiKtions, 
and  defines  their  relations  to  the  times  in  which  they  flourished ;  thus  pre- 
senting to  us  consecutively  the  whole  stream  and  its  multiform  phases,  its 
epochs  and  its  issues.  A  succinct  account  of  American  literature  has  been 
appended  to  the  volume  by  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  the  whole  forming  a  very 
complete  outline,  as  it  professes  to  be,  of  a  highly  interesting  subject.  It 
would  confer  an  essential  advantage  upon  instructors  in  the  department  of 
English  literature  in  our  institutions  of  learning. 

Memoir  of  George  Dana  Boardmany  late  missionary  to  Burmah.  By  Rev. 
Alonzo  King.  With  an  introductory  essay  by  William  R.  Williams. 
New  improved  edition.    Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.    1853. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  has  leA  his  record  in  the  jungles  of  Burmah» 
where  the  Baptist  denomination  have  achieved  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs 
of  the  missionary  cause.  His  career  was  full  of  events  and  full  of  fruits, 
and  his  death  was  glorious.  He  was  a  man  of  education  and  of  apostolic 
zeal.  His  biography  is  well  calculated  to  kindle  the  missionary  fire  by 
showing  the  depths  of  paganism  and  the  power  of  the  gospel. 

The  Elements  of  Geology;  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 
By  Justin  R.  Loomis.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Boston :  Grouid 
&  Lincoln.    1852. 

We  are  personally  obliged  to  the  publishers  for  this  book  of  Professor 
Loomis.  For  amidst  the  many  works  on  geologfy,  we  know  of  none  that 
are  really  suited  to  the  student.  They  are  too  voluminous,  too  diffuse,  and 
are  wanting  in  the  character  of  text-books.  The  statement  of  the  prinei* 
pies  and  facts  of  the  science  herein  is  more  or  less  systematic  and  complete. 
Theoretical  discussions  have  been  for  the  most  part  avoided,  as  unsuited  to 
the  object  of  the  work.  Very  copious  questions  are  appended  for  the  use 
of  teachers.    But  the  author  thinks  analysis  the  better  plan ;  and  so  do  we* 
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ART.  VIII. 

PERIODICALS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 


The  Journal  of  S&ered  Literatwrej  Loodoa  ;  July.  Contents :  The  reli- 
gioQ  of  Geology ;  The  Rephaim  and  their  oonnezion  with  Egyptian  Hi9> 
tory ;  The  nature  of  our  Lord's  Resurrection  Body ;  Solomon's  Temple ; 
The  Pulpit  of  the  Church  of  England ;  Elijah's  Coming ;  The  last  Blc»- 
sings  of  Jacob;  Luther  ;  The  language  of  Symbolism. 

The  BiUieal  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review,  Philadelphia;  July. 
Contents :  Collections  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  Vol.  IV. ; 
Cosmos ;  A  sketch  of  the  physical  description  of  the  Unirerse,  by  Alex. 
Humboldt ;  An  £xposition  of  some  of  the  laws  of  the  Latin  Grammar ; 
Ueber  die  Eawi  Sprache  auf  der  Insel  Java,  nebst  einer  Einleitang  neber 
die  Verschiedenheit  des  menschlichen  Sprachbaues  und  ihren  Einfloss  auf 
die  geistige  Entwickelung  des  menschengeschlects,  &c. ;  Austria  in  1848- 
49 ;  The  General  Assembly. 

Bihliotheca  Sacra  and  American  Biblical  Repository,  Andorer;  July, 
Contents :  Obserrations  on  Matt.  24  :  29-31,  and  the  parallel  passagea  in 
Mark  and  Luke,  with  remarks  on  the  double  sense  of  Scripture ;  The 
Platonic  dialogue  Theaetetus — with  a  translation  of  the  episodal  sketch  of 
the  Worldling  and  the  Philosopher ;  The  Life  of  ZwingU ;  Classical  Stu- 
dies; The  castes  of  ancient  Egypt ;  The  conservative  element  of  Christi- 
anity ;  The  system  of  the  Jewish  Cabbalah,  as  developed  in  the  Zohar ; 
Prolegomena  to  Tischendorf 's  new  edition  of  the  Septuagent ;  Messianic 
Prophecies. 

The  Evangelical  Review,  Grettysburg,  Pa. ;  July.  Contents :  The  neces- 
sity and  obligation  of  confessions  of  faith ;  Ancient  Egypt,  its  literature 
and  people ;  Strictures  upon  apostolic  tradition ;  The  delegation  of  the 
Missouri  Synod  in  Grermany ;  A  contribution  to  the  Christology  of  the 
Church ;  The  Bible  a  perfect  book  ;  German  hymn. 

Theological  and  Literary  Journal,  New  York;  July.  Contents:  The 
theory  on  which  geologists  found  their  deduction  of  the  great  age  of  the 
world ;  A  designation  and  exposition  of  the  figures  of  Isaiah,  chap.  21 ; 
The  true  God  known  only  by  faith  ;  Dr.  Spring's  discourses  on  the  millen- 
nium. 

Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  New  York ;  July.  Contents :  Instauratio 
nova — ^Augusta  Compte ;  Colonization  ;  Plutarch's  theology ;  Birds  and 
Audubon ;  Methodist  preaching ;  McCosh  on  the  Divine  Government. 

The  Westminsier  Review,  New  York  ;  July.    Contents :  Secular  educa- 
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fioD ;  Engkuid^  fiHgottoi  wordiieB ;  The  fatore  geologT ;  Lord  JellV«y 
md  the  Edinhargh  Review ;  TeDdencics  of  Engluid ;  The  hdf  noTelnts ; 
The  political  life  and  scntiaients  of  Niebohr;  The  restoration  of  belief; 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  hie  policy;  Cootemponry  literature  of  Eogrluid; 
Contemporary  literature  of  America ;  Contemporary  literature  of  Germany. 

Tke  Lomdan  Quariefif  Review,  New  York ;  July.  Contents :  Art  and 
nature  imder  an  Italian  sky ;  Kaye's  history  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan  ; 
New  reformation  in  Ireland;  Count  MoUien's  memoirs ;  Lord  CockburaS 
life  of  Jeffrey ;  Contemporary  history — Mr.  Roebuck  and  Miss  Martineau  ; 
Lady  Theresa  Lewis's  Clarendon  gallery ;  Lord  Holland's  meBOoirs  of  the 
Whig  party. 

The  EdMurgh  Review,  New  York ;  July.  ContenU :  The  police  sys* 
tern  of  London ;  Campbell's  modern  India ;  Piedmont ;  Dutch  diplomacy 
and  Indian  piracy ;  Life  and  letters  of  Niebuhr ;  The  Marquis  of  Rooking* 
ham  and  his  contemporaries ;  English  agriculture  in  1852 ;  Lives  of  Lord 
Clarendon's  friends;  Oar  defeosire  armament;  The  Oxford  Univeniiy 
Commission  report. 

Tke  North  British  Review,  New  York ;  Aogast.  Contents :  Lord  Cock- 
burn 's  life  of  Jeffrey ;  Ornithology;  Liturgical  reform  in  the  Church  of 
England ;  Amencan  poetry ;  The  life  and  letters  of  Niebnhr ;  Primeval 
archaeology  of  Britain  ;  Archbishop  Wbateley  on  the  erron  of  Romanism ; 
Prince  Albert's  industrial  college  of  arts  and  manufactures ;  Crisis  of  po* 
litical  parties — The  grand  desideratum. 

Blackwood* $  Edinburgh  Magazine,  New  York  ;  September.  Contents : 
Jeffrey  :  part  i. ;  Katie  Stewart :  part  iii. ;  Residence  and  rambles  in  Aus- 
tralia ;  Some  remsrks  on  the  fourth  volume  of  Chalmers'  biography ;  My 
novel ;  or,  Varieties  in  English  life :  part  xxiv. ;  The  Premier's  present 
position  ;  Dies  boreales :  no.  x. 

The  Eclectic  Magazine  qf  Foreign  Literature,  New  York  ;  September. 
Contents :  England's  forgotten  worthies ;  The  identity  of  Junius ;  Lord 
Clarendon's  friends  ;  Paris  in  1814,  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon ;  The  Emperor 
of  China ;  Art  and  nature  under  an  Italian  sky ;  Marie  de  Medicis  ;  The 
Either  of  the  French  drama  ;  Alphonse  Karr ;  The  Scotch  General  Assem- 
bly ;  The  lady  novelists ;  The  hunchback  of  Strasbourg ;  Heroes  ancient 
and  modem ;  Unsuccessful  great  men  ;  Literary  gossip ;  Gillies  and  Jerdan. 

Southern  Literary  Messenger,  Richmond  ;  September.  Contents :  Notes 
and  commentaries  on  a  voyage  to  China ;  Some  things  about  the  Valley  of 
Chsmonni ;  Chronicles  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia ;  Austrian  politics ; 
Scenes  beyond  the  Western  Border ;  Sketches  of  the  flush  times  of  Alaba- 
ma ;  Scenes  and  incidents  in  the  Old  Dominion ;  Original  poetry. 

The  National  Magazine,  New  York ;  September.  This  new  enterprize 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  commenced  since  our  last  issue.  This  is  the  third 
number,  and  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  character  and  plan  of  the  work. 
It  contains  a  great  variety  of  selected  and  original  matter,  and  very  full  ta» 
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bles  of  carrent  information,  with  eleven  illastrations.  It  is  a  periodical 
full  of  promise,  and  Ib  rapidly  extending  its  circulation.  Under  nb  auspi- 
ces could  it  have  begun  its  career  with  brighter  hopes  than  those  of  its 
gifted  editor.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  that  rare  class  of  talmts  which  emi- 
nently fit  him  for  his  position. 

The  Southern  Lady^s  Companion^  Nashrille ;  September.  Contents :  A 
trip  to  the  Mammoth  Cave ;  Reminiscences ;  The  buried  trunk ;  On  train- 
ing children ;  Henry  Clay  ;  A  cloud's  wanderings  ;  The  road  to  happiness; 
The  step-mother ;  What  is  friendship  ;  Home  influence. 

The  8<nahem  Methodist  Puipit,  September.  Contents :  Wisdom ;  A 
sermon  by  Rey.  Lovick  Pierce,  D.  D.,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author. 

Chain  of  Sacred  Wonders^  Cincinnati ;  Vol.  ii.,  No.  2.     1852. 

The  Stethoscope  and  Virginia  Medical  Gazette,  Richmond  ;  September. 

The  Tempht  devoted  to  Masonry,  Literature  and  Science,  Carlisle,  Pa. ; 
September. 

Virginia  Historical  Register  and  Literary  Companion,  Richmond ;  July. 

The  Randolph  Macon  Magazine,  R.  M.  College ;  August. 

The  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  New  York  ;  September. 

Jewish  Chronicle,  New  York  ;  September. 

Guide  to  Holiness,  Boston  ;  September. 

The  Home  and  Foreign  Record  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia ; 
October. 

SeverUh  Anntial  Report  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  M.  JS»  Chwch, 
South, 

Popular  Amusements,    By  Charles  P.  Erauth,  A.  M.     Winchester,  Va. 

The  Bible  a  perfect  Book.  By  Charles  P.  Krauth,  A.  M.  Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Voice  of  Years.  A  sermon  on  the  death  of  Henry  Clay.  By  Rev. 
A.  B.  Van  Zandt.    Petersburg,  Va. 

The  Law  of  Work.    A  lecture  by  T.  Bibb  Bradley,  A.  M.    Nashville. 

The  Topography,  Climate  and  Diseases  of  middle  Georgia.  By  £.  M. 
Pendleton,  M.  D.    Sparta,  Georgia. 

The  choice  of  Professions.  A  lecture  by  T.  Bibb  Bradley,  A.  M.  Nash- 
ville. 

Third  Annual  Announcement  and  Catalogue  of  Studies  of  the  Femalt 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania.    Philadelphia. 

Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  La  Grange  College,  North 
Alabama.    1 851-52. 
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ART.  IX. 

BIBLICAL,  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  MISCELLANIES. 


Daring  a  late  resideace  at  Tarsus,  Mr.  W.  Burckhardt  Barker  discovered 
a  large  d  lumber  of  terra  cotta  images,  many  of  which  are  the  lares  and 
penates  of  the  ancient  Cilicians,  in  a  mutilated  condition.  The  height  of 
the  figures  restored  would  be  from  eight  to  eighteen  inches.  He  thinks 
these  were  destroyed  and  burned  by  the  Cilicians  on  their  conversion  to 
Christianity. 

The  Asiatic  Society  is  a  about  to  publish  an  outline  of  Assyrian  history, 
by  Col.  Rawlinson,  the  distinguished  Antiquarian,  containing  observations 
on  the  site  of  the  Assyrian  Empire ;  a  description  of  the  Assyrian  Panthe- 
on ;  an  analogy  of  the  Assyrian  gods  to  those  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  the 
names,  acts,  and  succession  of  Assyrian  monarchs  down  to  the  capture  of 
Nineveh  ;  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  until  his  death,  especi- 
ally his  expedition  against  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Bengali,  has  been  carried  through 
the  press  by  the  Baptists.  The  New  Testament  has  been  revised  to  the 
end  of  Peter,  and  printed  to  the  5th  of  Romans.  Their  Sanscrit  version 
has  been  delayed.    The  Hindustani  New  Testament  has  been  published. 

A  military  officer,  in  India,  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  Affghans  are 
of  Israelitish  origin.  He  says  that  not  only  is  their  appearance  Jewish » 
but  they  call  themselves  Bunnie-Isral.  One  of  the  tribes  is  called  the 
<*  Yonsufzyes,'*  or  the  tribe  of  Joseph ;  and  the  liext  to  them  are  the 
"Isaksie,"  or  tribe  of  Isaac  Ishmael  is  a  very  common  name  among 
them. 

Bayard  Taylor,  in  a  letter  from  Egypt,  says,  *'  the  burial-vault  where 
Belzoni  found  the  alabaster  sarcophagus  of  the  monarch,  is  a  noble  hall  30 
feet  long  by  nearly  20  in  breadth  and  height,  with  four  massive  pillars 
forming  a  corridor  on  one  side.  In  addition  to  the  light  of  our  torches,  the 
Arabs  kindled  a  large  bonfire  in  the  centre,  which  brought  in  strong  relief 
the  srpulchral  figures  on  the  ceiling,  painted  in  white  on  a  ground  of  in- 
tense blue.  The  pillars  and  walls  of  the  vault  glowed  with  the  vivid  va- 
riety of  these  colors,  and  the  general  eflTect  was  unspeakably  rich  and  gor- 
geous." 

Mr.  Sharpe,  giving  an  account  of  the  French  excavations  at  Memphis, 
savF,  that  they  had  discovered  a  gallery  tunnelled  in  the  hills  2000  feet 
lonsr,  with  cells  on  each  side,  each  cell  containing  a  huge  granite  sarcopha- 
gus of  one  of  the  sacred  hills.    Of  these  there  were  thirty. 
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The  French  Erangelical  Society  hare  18  missionariee  amoDg  the  Bedh 
uaoasy  in  South  Africa.  The  whole  population  of  the  country  ii  aboot 
40,000. 

The  French  scientific  expedition  to  the  East  reached  Diarbekir  on  the  13di 
of  Februaiy,  and  Mosul  on  the  4th  of  March.  Casts  were  taken  of  the 
finest  of  the  sculptures  at  the  palace  of  Eoyunjik.  The  excaTations  aroond 
Kborsabad  have  been  vigorously  continued  with  new  disooyeries,  and  ope> 
rations  have  been  commenced  at  Earakosck  and  Earemles. 

The  remarkable  people,  the  Khita,  so  frequently  mentioned  on  the 
£g3rptian  monuments,  were,  in  the  early  stages  of  Egyptian  Misooven, 
supposed  to  be  the  Abyssinians ;  more  recent  discoveries  show  that  they 
are  to  be  looked  for  near  Egypt.  Osbum,  Bunsen  and  Rawlinson  think 
they  were  the  Hittites  of  Scripture.  Ashtaroth  or  Astarte  was  a  deity  of 
the  Khita. 

The  Rev.  C.  N.  Blum  hart  has  printed  a  new  edition  of  the  Amharic 
New  Testament  for  the  use  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  Dr.  Betteibeim  is  pre- 
paring a  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  Loo  Cboo  language,  and  has  tnns- 
lated  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Scriptures  into  it.  Loo  Choo  is  at  the 
threshold  of  Japan,  and  the  language  is  similar. 

The  Temple  of  Serapis,  recently  discovered  by  the  French  savant,  M. 
Marrette,  is  approached  by  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  more  than  1000  feet  io 
length.  On  the  left  of  this,  he  laid  open  a  semi-circle  of  statues  larger 
than  life.  One  of  them  bore  a  huge  lyre,  another  had  the  head  of  Satnra. 
on  a  third  was  the  name  of  Plato.  A  little  to  the  west  of  the  semi- 
circle,  about  twenty  feet  below  the  sur&ce,  were  disinterred  m  whole  n>« 
of  cocks,  peacocks  with  outspread  tails,  and  lions  with  children  riding  on 
their  backs. 

The  language  of  Calabar,  called  Efik,  has  never  been  written  or  printed. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  mastered  by  any  white  man. 

Dr.  James  Bird,  in  a  lecture  on  the  best  method  of  pursuing  ethiKdogial 
researches  in  illustration  of  the  history  of  the  human  race,  oooteods.  in 
opposition  to  Kames,  Voltaire,  Rousseau  and  Agassiz,  on  the  broad  basis 
of  analogy,  that  mankind  are  of  monogeneiic  origin,  and  that  pennanewe 
of  character  is  not  the  physiological  law  of  organization. 

Mr.  George  Wigand,  of  Leipsic,  is  about  to  publish  a  new  work,  to  be 
called  Schnor's  Bible,  to  consist  of  about  two  or  three  hundred  illnstraiiccs 
by  Schnor,  cut  in  wood  by  Bnrkner  and  Gaber. 

The  sale  of  Marshal  Soult*s  picture  gallery  at  Paris  yielded  £  59,113. 
The  Birth  of  the  Virgin  sold  for  90,000  francs. 

At  a  s»iiv«  given  by  the  Earl  of  Roese,  among  the  vondeis  cihibivii 
were  Mr.  Claudet's  daguerreotype  moving  figures  seen  by  the  ueieosecye. 
and  figures  showing  that  an  aperture  of  three  and  a  quarter  inches  ta  a 
lens  can  produce  as  correct  a  portrait  aa  one  the  size  of  the  pnpil*    Ik. 
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MaoCell  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  belemnites  and  other  fossils.  Mr. 
Appold  •  presented  an  ingenious  arrangement  by  which  water  could  be 
cooled  down  below  twenty  degrees  without  freezing. 

Alison,  the  historian,  has  been  knighted,  and  is  engaged  in  a  new  his- 
tory, a  sequel  to  his- celebrated  history  of  Europe. 

A  new  Literary  Society  has  been  established  in  Paris,  Societe  de  VHis- 
toire  du  ProtestarUisme  Franfaia,  It  will  collect  and  publish  documents, 
whether  printed  or  not,  relative  to  the  history  of  French  Protestanism  in 
the  16th,  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

A  bibliographical  work  on  theology  and  kindred  subjects.  Cyclopaedia 
Bibliographica,  is  being  published  in  London  by  subscription,  which  will 
be  a  useful  index  to  general  theological  literature.  In  the  first  volume  the 
arrangement  of  authors  and  works  is  alphabetical.  In  the  second,  a  caia* 
iogue  raisome  of  all  departments  of  theology  under  common  places  in 
acientiiic  order  will  be  presented. 

A  perfect  and  liberal  scheme  has  been  matured  for  the  publication  of  a 
complete  edition  of  the  church  historians  of  England,  from  Bede  to  Foxe. 

A  meeting  of  literary  men  has  been  held  at  Lansdowne  House,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  fund  for  erecting  a  monument  to  the  late  Sir  James 
Mackintosh. 

The  controversy  concerning  the  authorship  of  the  **  Imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  discovery  of  manuscripts  by  the  Bishop 
of  Bruges,  in  the  library  of  Brussels,  proving  beyond  all  doubt,  to  his  mind, 
that  Thomas  k  Eempis  really  was  the  author. 

Dr.  Wagner,  the  distinguished  naturalist  and  member  of  the  Vienna 
Academy  of  Sciences,  has  set  out  on  a  jouiftiey  across  the  continent  of 
America  to  New  Orleans,  Panama,  Columbia  and  Peru.  He  is  expected  to 
devote  the  next  three  years  to  the  expedition. 

There  were  published  in  Sweden,  during  1851,  1000  books  and  113 
journals. 

M.  Barth^lemy  St.  Hilaire  has  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  will  accordingly  be  deprived  of  a  chair  which  he  has  filled  with  so 
much  ability  for  twenty  seven  years  in  the  College  de  France. 

The  amount  paid,  in  France,  for  dramatic  compositions,  during  the  years 
1851-52,  is  upward  of  £  36,000.  The  general  receipts  of  all  the  theatres 
in  Paris  during  the  year  were  £  270,840  ! ! 

The  following  tribute  to  the  English  language  was  paid  by  Professor 
Grimm,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Continental  philologists,  in  a  treatise  on 
the  origin  of  languages,  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin :  "  It 
possesses,  through  its  abundance  of  free  medial  tones,  which  may  be 
learned  indeed,  but  which  no  rules  can  teach,  the  power  of  expression 
such  as  never  perhaps  was  attained  by  any  human  tongue.  Its  altogether 
intellectual  and  singularly  happy  foundation  and  development,  has  arisen 
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from  a  surprising  alliance  between  the  two  noblest  languages  of  antiqaity, 
the  German  and  the  Romanesque;  the  relation  of  which  to  each  other  is 
well  known  to  be  such,  that  the  former  supplies  the  material  fonadatioo, 
the  latter  the  abstract  notions.  Yes,  truly,  the  English  language  may  Tvith 
good  reason  call  itself  a  unirersal  language,  and  seems  cho^n,  like  the 
people,  to  rule  in  future  times,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  in  all  the  oorneis 
of  the  earth.  In  richness,  sound  reak)n,  and  flexibility,  no  modern  toDgoe 
can  be  compared  with  it." 

The  following  pensions  haye  recently  been  granted  by  the  British  Gor- 
ernment  in  consideration  of  services  in  literature  or  science,  yiz. :  To  Mrs. 
Jameson,  £  100 ;  to  Mr.  Robert  Torrey,  F.  R.  S.,  £  200 ;  to  Professor 
John  Wilson,  (Christoph'er  North,)  £  300 ;  to  Mrs.  Reid,  widow  of  Dr. 
James  Reid,  professor  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  History  in  the  UoiTersity 
of  Glasgow,  £  50,  and  £  50  to  his  family ;  to  Mrs.  Macarthiv ,  widow  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Macarthur,  £  50 ;  to  Mr.  John  Britton,  £  75  ;  to  Mr.  Hiods, 
'  the  astronomer,  £  200  ;  to  Dr.  Mantell,  the  geologist,  £  100  ;  ta  Mr.  Ro- 
nalds, of  the  Eew  Observatory,  £  75. 

M.  Guizot  is  about  to  publish  a  history  of  the  Republic  in  England,  aod 
of  the  times  of  Cromwell. 

Dr.  Hannah,  biographer  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  is  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  a  selection  from  his  correspondence,  for  early  publication. 

Macaulay  has  finished  two  more  volumes  of  his  history,  which  may  be 
expected  early  next  season. 

The  following  Professors  of  the  University  of  France  have  been  deposed 
or  have  resigned  since  the  2d  of  December.  Of  the  College  of  France, 
MM.  Michelet,  Professor  of  History  and  Ethics;  Quinet,  Professor  of 
Germanic  Literature;  Mikiewicz,  Professor  of  Sclavonic  Literature;  M. 
Barth^lemy  St.  Hilaire,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Roman  Philosophy.  Of 
the  Sorbonne,  M.  Jules  Simon,  Interior  Professor  of  the  History  of  Anci- 
ent Philosophy ;  M.  Cousin,  Titular  Professor  of  that  Chair ;  M.  Ville- 
main,  Professor  of  French  Eloquence  ;  M.  Pouillet,  Professor  of  PhysJcs; 
M.  Cauchy,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Astronomy.  Of  the  School  of 
Medicine,  M.  Chomel,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine.  Of  the  Ecole  No^ 
mal,  MM.  Jules  Simon  and  Vacherot,  Professors  of  Philosophy,  and  M* 
Magy,  Superintendent. 

M.  Bahr,  in  examining  a  specin!ien  of  fossil  wood  from  the  Lake  Rtlaog, 
in  Sweden,  found  it  to  contain  grains  of  iron  in  the  metallic  slate.  Their 
form  and  position  were  such  as  to  indicate  that  they  could  not  have  beea 
lodged  there  by  mechanical  means,  but  must  have  been  deposited  by  the 
decomposition  of  some  salt  of  iron  in  solution. 

M.  Ebelmer,  director  of  the  Porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres,  has  pro- 
.duced  artfficial  rubies  by  dissolving  alum,  zinc,  magnesia,  and  oxides  of 
iron  and  chrome  in  boracic  acid. 
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